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FUNCTIONS 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION   ARE  THREEFOLD 

1  TO  DEVELOP  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  EMPLOYE 

2  TO  INCREASE  EFFICIENCY  IN   INDUSTRY 

3  TO  INFLUENCE  COURSES  OF  ESTABLISHED  EDUCATIONAL  INSTI- 
TUTIONS  MORE  FAVORABLY  TOWARD  INDUSTRY 


REGISTRATION 

Abbott^  L.  £ Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Akerly,  H.  £ £astman  Kodak  Company 

Rochester,  New  York 

All£N,  £.  G.  :...Cass  Technical  High  School 

Detroit,  Michigan 
Allinson^  Miss  M., 

National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education 
New  York  City,  New  York 

AsHE^  S.  W General  £lectric  Company 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

Atherton,  L.  O Graton  &  Knight  Manufacturing  Company 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Backus,  R Carnegie  Steel  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Banks,  J.  £ American  Bridge  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Beatty,  A-  J Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Benedict,  A.  B Goodman  Manufacturing  Company 

Chicago,  Illinois 

BiGELOW,  W.  S Public  Education  Association 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Blackburn,  H.  £ .« Erie  Railroad  Company 

Dunmore,  Pennsylvania 

Blake,  R.  P. Independence  Bureau 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

BoLTWOOD,  Chas.  V.  D American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Buffalo,  New  York 
Bonney,  R.  B....The  Mountain  States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Denver,  Colorado 

BouLTON,  G.  C.  : Larkin  Company 

Buffate,  New  York 

Brasher,  Philip  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Brodhead,  F.  C The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Brown,  N.  H Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Wilmerding,  Pennsylvania 
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BuscH,  Miss  £.  A High  School  of  G)inmerce 

New  York  City,  New  York 

Cavf,  J.  M Carnegie  Steel  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Campbell,  K  D Kitchener,  Canada 

Caperton^  W.  a Eli  Lilly  and  Company 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Cakey,  R.  F.   Westinghouse  Machine  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Carney,  C.   S Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Carpenter,  D.  £ International  Correspondence  Schools 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania 
CHAifPLAiN,  G.  W.  ..Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Chase,  G.  B Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

BuflFalo,  New  York  • 

Childs,  D.  H Technical  High  School 

BuflFalo,  New  York 

Clark,  F.  A.,  Jr. Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Brooklyn 

Brooklyn,  New  York 
Clark,  F.  A.,  Sr.  Meriden,  Connecticut 

Close,  S.  W Central  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Qeveland,  Ohio 

CoBAUGH,  E.  S Tl^e  Midvale  Steel  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Cohen,  B Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

CoLER,  C.  S Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

CoMSTocK,  W.  G Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad 

Pocatello,  Idaho 
CoNDiT,  Mrs.  John BuflFalo,  New  York 

CoRNWELL,  B.  A Carnegie  Steel  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Cramer,  E.  P The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 

CumiiNGS,  A.  J The  Bilton  Machine  Tool  Company 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

Dahl,  J.  L Ford  Motor  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 
Dann,  Miss  M.  E Brooklyn,  New  York 

Darley,  R.  W Republic  Metalware  Company 

BuflFalo,  New  York 
Davis,  G.  W General  Electric  Company 

Erie,  Pennsylvania 
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DeField,  Wm.  R Montgomery  Ward  &  Company 

Giicago,  Illinois 

DiETZ,  J.  W • Western  Electric  Company,  Inc 

Chicago,  Illinois 

DooLEY,  C.  R Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Dougherty,  N.  F The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Dressler,  Miss  F.  A .The  New  York  Edison  Company 

New  York  City,  New  York 

DuGAN,  F.  F The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 

Fish,  E.  H Norton  Company 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

FiSK,  A.  A The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

Fleming,  R.  B Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 

FoRSTER,  H.  W Independence  Bureau 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Foster,  J.  F The  Republic  Metalware  Company 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Fox,  Miss  Harriet Strawbridge  &  Clothier 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Edwards,  Glenn  Public  School  Association 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Freed,  Captain  J.  A Carnegie  Steel  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Galloway,  Dr.  Lee  New  York  University 

New  York  City,  New  York 

Garvey,  J.  J Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Gaum,  C-  G Pennsylvania  State  College 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

George,  L.  W Commonwealth  Steel  Company 

Granite  City,  Illinois 

Gill,  J.  D Atlantic  Refining  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Gould,  J.  A Larkin  Company 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Gruen,  E.  C Oglethorpe  University 

Georgia 

Hale,  J.  W.  L Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Haley,  F.  J The  Macmillan  Company 

New  York  City,  New  York 

Halsey,  G.  D Atlanta  Public  Schools 

Atlanta,  Georgia 
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Hamicond,  a.  M .Montgomery  Ward  &  Company 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Harrison^  Chas DuBelle  Grape  Juice  Company 

Silver  Creek,  New  York 

Harvey,  R.  B Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Haughton,  Miss  £.  E The  Ronald  Press  Company 

New  York  City,  New  York 

Heath,  W.  R Larkin  Company 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Heck,  Miss  K  R Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Heinemann,  a.  L The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 

Altoona,  Pennsylvania 

Hemphill,  J Carnegie  Steel  Company 

Duquesne,  Pennsylvania 

Henderschott,  F.  C.  The  New  York  Edison  Company 

New  York  City,  New  York 

HiGGiNS,  E.  C Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

HiNMAN,  H.  W Cass  Technical  High  School 

Detroit,  Michigan 

HiTE,  D.  E The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 

Altoona,  Pennsylvania 

Hodges,  E.  R Larkin  Company 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Hoey,  S.  C Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

Wilkinsburg,  Pennsylvania 

HoopiNGARNER,  D.  L *. . . .  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

New  York  City,  New  York 

HoFF,  H.  A Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Hartford,  Connecticut 

HuEY,  Miss  Katherine The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

James,  H.  H International  Correspondence  Schools 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania 

Jamison,  Mtss  B Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Jefferies,  S.  E The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Johnston,  F.  H Goodman  Manufacturing  Company 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Jones,  M.  J The  Sherwin-Williams  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Kehoe,  Miss  Chicago,  Illinois 

KiNCAiD,  W.  W The  Spirella  Company,  Inc. 

Niagara  Falls,  New  York 
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KocH^  E.  H t The  Republic  Metalware  G>mpany 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Kreuzpointner,  P The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 

Altoona,  Pennyslvania 

Larkin,  J.  D.,  Jr.  Larkin  Company 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Lattimer,  G.  M Pace  &  Pace 

New  York  City,  New  York 
Lewis,  £.  St.  Elmo  Highland  Park,  Michigan 

LicHTNER,  W.  O Thompson  &  Lichtner 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Lynch,  J.  C Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

McChesney,  H.  B Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

New  York  City,  New  York 

McLeod,  John  Carnegie  Steel  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

McCoRiCACK,  Henry  A Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

New  York  City,  New  York 

McCoRMACK,  H.  S Business  Bourse 

New  York  City,  New  York 

McLaughlin,  A.  L Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

MacClintock,  Samuel LaSalle  Extension  University 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Macfaddin,  G.  E International  Correspondence  Schools 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania 

Malpas,  C.  O The  Sherwin-Williams  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

M ARKERT,  W.  A Emerson  Company 

New  York  City,  New  York 

Marquis,  S.  S Ford  Motor  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Mehren,  £.  J. » McGraw  Publishing  Company 

New  York  City,  New  York 

Metcalf,  Dr.  H.  C Tufts  College 

Tufts  College,  Massachusetts 

Miller,  N.  C. Pennsylvania  State  College 

State  College,  Pennsylvania 

Minthore,  Miss  L.  M ' Larkin  Company 

Buffalo,  New  York 

MooRE,  Mrs.  J.  S Hutchinson  Evening  High  School 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Nicholson,  S.  L Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

NoRRis,  F.  L Larkin  Company 

Peoria,  Illinois 
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Okth,  M.  H Central  District  Telephone  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Paterson,  F.  R. Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Railway  Company 

DuBois,  Pennsylvania 

PiTZER^  F.  P Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

New  York  City,  New  York 

Puffer,  R.  H Larkin  Company 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Puffer^  H.  £ Larkin  Company 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Raabe,  £.  O American  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Company 

New  York  City,  New  York 

Rachel,  Paul Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Ramage^  £.  C Carnegie  Steel  Company 

Braddock,  Pennsylvania 

Ralston,  C.  £ Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Ray,  L.  a Carnegie  Steel  Company 

New  Castle,  Pennsylvania 

Reed,  Kenneth  W The  Warner  and  Swasey  Company 

Qeveland,  Ohio 

RmENouR,  L.  N Larkin  Company 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Robertson,  C.  B University  of  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Robinson,  W.  R. State  Civil  Service  Commission 

Springfield,  Illinois 

RosENiENGEL,  Miss  H Larkin .  Company 

Buffalo,  New  York 

RouTSONG,  R.  C National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 

RowE,  Dr.  H.  M The  H.  M.  Rowe  Company 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Rumball,  £.  A Civil  Service  Association 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Sackett,  R.  L Pennsylvania  State  College 

State  College,  Pennsylvania 

Sbcoy,  C.  a Phcenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Hartford,  Connecticut 

Shaw,  C.  £ Dennison  Manufacturings  Company 

Framingham,  Massachusetts 

Shaw,  £.  D Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Sheldon,  £  £. R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Short,  O.  C Thomas  Maddock's  Sons  Company 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 
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Skiff,  W.  M General  Electric  Company,  N.  L.  W. 

Qeveland,  Ohio 

Stanforth,  R German- American  Button  Company 

Rochester,  New  York 
Stewart,  Mrs.  M.  B Sheridan,  Wyoming 

Strait,  C.  E American  Rolling  Mill  Company 

Middletown,  Ohio 

Strickland,  L.  A Carnegie  Steel  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Thomas,  F.  W The  Atchinson,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  System 

Topeka,  Kansas 

Thurman,  O.  M Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Hartford,  Connecticut 

TiLY,  Dr.  H.  J Strawbridge  &  Qothier 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

ToLSTED,  E.  B Independence  Bureau 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Tripp,  C.  K.  General  Electric  Company 

Lynn,  Massachusetts 

VanDerhoef,  G.  N Dodge  Manufacturing  Company 

New  York  City,  New  York 

ViETS,  R.  T General  Electric  Company 

Schenectady,  New  York 

ViNAL,  A.  C American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

New  York  City,  New  York 

vomLehn,  R.  E The  Singer  Manufacturing  Company 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

Wakefield,  P.  E Carnegie  Steel  Company 

Duquesne,  Pennsylvania 

Waller,  H.  T The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 

Weakly,  F.  E Montgomery  Ward  &  Company 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Weisiger,  K Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Atlanta,  Georgia 
Westinghouse,  Mrs.  G.  H Buffalo,  New  York 

Whitney,  H.  W Larkin  Company 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Whitney,  W.  H Larkin  Company 

Buffalo,   New  York 

Wilkie,  E.  a New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Williams,  B.  W The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Wilson,  S.  F.   . .  « ' Ford  Motor  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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Wing,  H.  F BuflFalo  Public  Schools 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Wright,  M.  H John  B.  Stetson  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

YoDER,  J.  H The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 

Altoona,  Pennsylvania 

Young,  R.  J Illinois  Steel  Company 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Young,  W.  W The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Total   Registration    169 


OFFICERS 

President 

J.   W.   DiETZ 

Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

First  Vice-President 

Dr.  H.  M.  Rowe 

The  H.  M.  Rowe  Company 

Second  Vice-President 

W.  W.  KiNCAID 
The  Spirella  Company 

Secretary 

Lee  Galloway 

New  York  University 

Treasurer 

E.  J.  Mehren 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co. 

Executive  Secretary 
and  Assistant  Treasurer 

F.  C.  Henderschott 

The  New  York  Edison  Company 

Executive  Committee 

G.  I.  Alden 

Norton  &  Norton  Grinding  Companies 

Mont  H.  Wright 

John  B.  Stetson  Company 

C.   R.   DOOLEY 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 
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F.  C.  Henderschott 

The  New  York  Edison  G>mpany 

William  D.  Kelly 

G>nsolidated  Gas  Company  of  New  York 

Dr.  H.  J.  TiLY 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier 

L.  L.  Park 

American  Locomotive  Company 

George  N.  VanDerhoef 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Company 

K.  W.  Waterson 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

J.   H.  YODER 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 


POLICY  AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

Arthur  Williams,  Chairman 
F.  C.  Henderschott,  Secretary 

George  I.  Alden,  President,  Norton  &  Norton  Grinding  Com- 
panies, Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

A.  A.  Anderson,  Secretary  Educational  Committee  American 
Museum  of  Safety,  18  West  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 

N.  F.  Brady,  President,  The  New  York  Edison  Company,  54 
Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Chancellor  E.  E.  Brown,  New  York  University,  Washington 
Square  East,  New  York  City. 

George  B.  Cortelyou,  President,  Consolidated  Gas  Company, 
130  East  ISth  Street,  New  York  City. 

T.  E.  Donnelley,  President,  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company, 
Tlymouth  Place,  comer  Polk,  Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  John  Finley,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  New  York 
State,  Albany,  New  York. 

H.  A.  Halligan,  Vice-President,  Western  Electric  Company, 
Inc.,  195  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Arthur  A.  Hamerschlag,  Director,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

William  R.  Heatu,  Vice-President,  Larkin  Company,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

Clarence  H.  Howard,  President,  Commonwealth  Steel  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Dr.  John  Price  Jackson,  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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N.  C.  Kingsbury,  Vice-President,  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Company,  15  Dey  Street,  New  York  City. 

C.  H.  LuDiNGTON,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  The  Curtis  Publish- 
ing Company,  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  McLeod,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

M.  W.  Mix,  President,  Dodge  Manufacturing  Company,  Misha- 
waka,  Indiana. 

John  H.  Patterson,  President,  The  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  Da)rton,  Ohio. 

James  A.  Roosevelt,  Roosevelt  &  Thompson,  71   Broadway, 
New  York. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  General  Electric  Company,  Sche- 
nectady, New  York. 

Herbert  J.  Tily,  General  Manager,  Strawbridge  &  Qothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COMMITTEE   ON   TRADE   APPRENTICESHIP 

SCHOOLS 

F.  W.  Thomas,  Chairman 

L.  E.  Abbott  J.  W.  L.  Hale 

P.  V.  Farnsworth  J.  M.  Larkin 

C.  E.  BiLTON  R.  E.  vomLehn 

T.  G.  Gray  J.  H.  Yoder 


COMMITTEE  ON  ADVERTISING.  SELLING 
AND  DISTRIBUTION  SCHOOLS 

Dr.  Lee  Galloway,  Chairman 

VV.  A.  Caperton  p.  L.  Glynn 

Professor  M.  T.  Copeland       W.  W.  King  aid 
F.  W.  Atkin  ^  N.  A.  Hawkins 

J.  T.  Spicer 
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COMMITTEE  ON  OFFICE  WORK  SCHOOLS 

R.  H.  Puffer,  Chairman 

C.   E.   FiTZPATRICK  J.   W.   SCHULZE 

J.  T.  ScANLON  Frederick  Uhl 


COMMITTEE  ON  SPECIAL  TRAINING 

SCHOOLS 

J.  W.  DiETZ,  Chairman 

L.  Atherton  M.  J.  Jones 

J.  E.  Banks  F.  R.  Jenkins 

Professor  A.  J.  Beatty  W.  K.  Page 

E.  E.  Sheldon 


COMMITTEE   ON   RETAIL   SALESMANSHIP 

Miss  Harriet  R.  Fox,  Chairman 
Miss  Beulah  Kennard  W.  A.  Hawkins 

J.   W.   FiSK  R.   W.   KiNSEY 


COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  PLANS 

F.  P.  PiTZER,  Chairman 

N.  F.  Dougherty  P.  J.  Reilly 

R.  A.  Wagner  W.  M.  Skiff 

P.  H.  Nystrom 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

E.  H.  Fish,  Chairman 

Miss  Harriet  R.  Fox  E.  G.  Allen 

Miss  Harriet  F.  Baker  A.  E.  Corbin 

A.  W.  Earle 
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COMMITTEE  ON  UNSKILLED  LABOR 

J.  E.  Banks^  Chairman 
C.  S.  CoLER  Dr.  S.  Marquis 

H.  S.  Craigmile  G.  a.  Ranney 

J.  D.  Gill  H.  T.  Waller 

A.  H.  Hitchcock  G.  Guy  Via 

R.  J.  Young 


COMMITTEE  ON  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 

S.  W.  AsHE^  Chairman 

Dr.  F.  L.  Hoffman  C.  B.  Auel 

Dr.  C.  a.  Lauffer  L.  H.  Burnett 

J.  C.  Lynch  A.  T.  Morey 

H.  Heinz  J.  C.  Robinson 


COMMITTEE  ON  ALLIED  INSTITUTIONS 

J.  A.  Roosevelt^  Chairman 

(Mrs.)  R.  E.  Fletcher  Dr.  W.  L.  Ettinger 

Norman  Collyer  F.  C.  Henderschott 

R.  L.  CooLEY  Dr.  H.  K.  Hollingworth 

A.  E.  DoDD  Dr.  D.  L.  Ireton 


COMMITTEE  ON  LOCAL  CHAPTERS 

John  McLeod,  Chairman 

D.  R.  Stevens  K.  W.  Reed 

Kendal£  Weisiger  R.  B.  Bonney 

Dr.  H.  M.  Rowe  F.  H.  Dodge 

J.  M.  Larkin  J.  L.  CoNovER^  Jr. 

C.  E.  BiLTON  Dr.  Lee  Galloway 

W.  R.  De  Field  C.  R.  Dooley 

L.  W.  George 
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COMMITTEE  ON  ADMINISTRATION   AND 

SUPERVISION   OF  CORPORATION 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

Dr.  H.  M.  Rowe,  Chairman 

B.  D.  Benson  R.  F.  Carey 

L.  A.  Miller 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 
IN  CORPORATION  SCHOOLS 

J.  K.  Brugler,  Chairman 

F.  W.  Tasney  C.  H.  Smith 

B.  S.  Read  Dr.  C.  H.  Johnston 

R.  C.  Warner  Dr.  J.  F.  Crowell 

T.  B.  Sheehan  Miss  E.  A.  Busch 


COMMITTEE  ON  CORPORATION 
CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 

Dr.  Paul  Kreuzpointner,  Chairman 

J.  J.  Garvey  H.  V.  R.  Scheel 

H.  Viola 


COMMITTEE   ON   VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Albert  C.  Vinal,  Chairman 

G.  I.  Alden  H.  a.  Hopf 

W.  R.  De  Field  E.  B.  Saunders 

Dr.  H.  C.  Metcalf  C.  R.  Sturdevant 

Miss  H.  A.  Fox 
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COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

W.  R.  Heath,  Chairman 

Taylor  Allderdice  Waldemar  Kops 

Mont  H.  Wright 


COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

C.  E.  Shaw,  Chairman 
Ella  A.  Busch  Mont  H.  Wright 


COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP 

Dr.  Herbert  J.  Tily,  Chairman 
F.  C.  Henderschott,  Secretary 


Note  :  There  was  no  regular  membership  committee  appointed 
other  than  Chairman  and  Secretary,  but  all  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation were  asked  to  cooperate  in  securing  new  memberships. 


MEMBERSHIP 

OP 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSCX:iATION  OF 
CORPORATION  SCHOOLS 

Class  A  Members 

Addressograph  Company  W.  K.  Pack 

901-11  West  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

American  Bridge  Company  J.  E.  Banks 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

American  Hard  Rubber  Company  S.  H.  Renton 

11  Mercer  Street,  New  York  City 

American  Locomotive  Company L.  L.  Park 

Schenectady,  New  York 

American  Rolling  Mill  Company C.  R.  Hook 

Middletown,  Ohio 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company J.  A.  Hunter 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  C.  R.  Sturdevant 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company K.  W.  Waterson 

195  Broadway,  New  York  City 

The  Atchison  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway F.  W.  Thomas 

Topeka,  Kansas 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Company  J.  D.  Gill 

3144  Passyunk  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

The  Bilton  Machine  Tool  Company  C  £.  Bilton 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

Brighton  Mills  H.  V.  R.  Schkel 

Passaic,  New  Jersey 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company F.  H.  Dodge 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company  H.  M.  Leland 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Carnegie  Steel  Company  John  McLeod 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Chalmers  Motor  Company C.  L.  Nedoma 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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Chakles  William  Stoses,  Inc C.  £.  Fitzfatrick 

21  Washington  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Chase  Metal  Wohks  C.  J.  Veltb 

Waterbury,  Connecticut 

Chicago  Telephone  Company  C  C.  Cusns 

Chicago,  Illinois 

The  Cleveland-Cuffs  Ibon  Company  W.  H.  Moulton 

Ishpeming,  Michigan 

Columbia  Steel  &  Shafting  Company .£.  L.  Parker 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Commonwealth  Edison  Company  F.  R.  Jenkins 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Commonwealth  Steel  Company  A.  T.  Morey 

St  Louis,  Missouri 

Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New  York  W.  D.  Kelly 

4  Irving  Place,  New  York  City 
Consolidated  Gas  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company.  . . .  Douglas  Burnett 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Curtis  Lumber  &  Millwork  Company  Foster  Holmes 

Clinton,  Iowa 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  F.  C.  Brodhead 

Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  C.  E.  Shaw 

Framingham,  Massachusetts 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons  S.  H.  Disston 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Company  M.  W.  Mix 

Mishawaka,  Indiana 

R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company T.  E.  Donnelley 

Plymouth  Place  Comer  Polk  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Eastern  Manufacturing  Company  C.  K.  Hatfield 

Bangor,  Maine 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  P.  W.  Turner 

Rochester,  New  York 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  F.  P.  Pitzer 

165  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Fels  &  Company Maurice  Fels 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Ford  Motor  Company  N.  A.  Hawkins 

Detroit,  Michigan 

General  Electric  Company  Dr.  C  P.  Steinmetz 

Schenectady,  New  York 

Goodman  Manufacturing  Company A.  B.  Benedict 

Chicago,  Illinois 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company H.  T.  Waller 

Akron,  Ohio 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company D.  R.  Stevens 

Akron,  Ohio 
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The  Graton  &  Knight  Manufactusing  Company L.  O.  Atherton 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York F.  W.  Ellsworth 

140  Broadway,  New  York  City 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company Howard  Heinz 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

The  Illinois  Steel  Company T.   W.   Robinson 

208  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

RoBT.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro J.  Willd^m  Schulze 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

International  Harvester  Co.  of  N.  J G.  A.  Ranney 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co C.  £.  Ralston 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

JoRDON  Marsh  Company W.  A.  Hawkins 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Andrew  H.  Kellogg  Company ..J.  S.  Hedges 

141  East  25th  Street,  New  York  City 

Kops  Brothers Waldemar  Kops 

16th  Street  and  Irving  Place,  New  York  City 

Larkin  Company v.. W.  R-  Heath 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Eli  Lilly  &  Company C.  J.  Lynn 

Indianapolis,   Indiana 

Thomas  Maddock's  Sons  Co J.  T.  Spicer 

Trentoil,  New  Jersey 

The  Midvale  Steel  Company E.  S.  Cobaugh 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

lAoNTGOMERY    WaRD    &    Co W.    R.    DeFiELD 

Chicago,  Illinois 

The  Mountain  States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co R.  B.  Bonney 

Denver,  Colorado 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company H.  G.  Carnell 

Dayton,  Ohio 

National  Tube  Company  Taylor  Allderdice 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co E.  W.  Longley 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co .E.  O.  Smith 

Newport  News,  Virginia 

The  New  York  Edison  Company Arthur  Williams 

Irving  Place  and  ISth  Street,  New  York  City 

New  York  Telephone  Company J.  L.  Turner 

New  York  City,  New  York 

Norton  Company   E.  H.  Fish 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad .L.  E.  Abbott 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Otis  Elevator  Company R.  S.  Baldwin 

Uth  Avenue  and  26th  Street,  New  York  City 

Packard  Motor  Car  Company G.  R.  Bury 

Detroit,  Michigan 

The  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Pennsylvania  J.  C.  Lynch 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company J.  H.  Yoder 

Altoona,  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co M.  R.   Kline 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Phcenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  H.  A.  Hopf 

Hartford,  Connecticut 

Pittsburgh  Iron  Steel  Foundries  Co W.  H.  Rogers 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh  Railways  Company C.  G.  Rice 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  J.  B.  Rider 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America F.  W.  Tasney 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey J.  L.  Conover 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  E.  R.  Rose 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

The  H.  M.  Rowe  Company  Dr.  H.  M.  Rowe 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

The  Sch warzenbach    Huber   Company H.   Viola 

West  Hoboken,   New  Jersey 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company : M.  J.  Jones 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Simonds   Manufacturing  Company E.    B.    Saunders 

Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Company R.  E.  vom  Lehn 

Elizabethport,  New  Jersey 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.. Kendall  Weisiger 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Southern   Pacific  Company T.  G.  Gray 

Sacramento,  California 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  System B.  S.  Read 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

The  Spirella  Company ! W.  W.   Kincaid 

Niagara  Falls,  New  York 

Standard  Fashion  Company   H.  T.   Scanlon 

16  Vandam  Street,  New  York  City 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  California R.  C.  Warner 

San  Francisco,  California 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York E.  S.  Moffett 

26  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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John  B.  Stetson  Cokpany M.  H.  Wright 

Philadelphia,'  Pennsylvania 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier Dr.  H.  J.  Tily 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Swift  &  Coicpany £.  L.  Ward 

Chicago,  Illinois 

The  Texas   Company L.   H.   Canfield 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City 

Thilmany  Pulp  &  Paper  Company H.  W.  Wells 

Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

Tide  Water  Oil  Company B.  D.  Benson 

11  Broadway,  New  York  City 

The  Trow  Press  T.  B.  Sheehan 

201  East  12th  Street,  New  York  City 

United  States  Rubber  Company R.   S.  Butler 

1790  Broadway,  New  York  City 

The  Warner  &  Swasey  Co Kenneth  W.  Reed 

Qeveland,  Ohio 

Western  Electric  Company,  Inc J.  W.  Dietz 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company J.  K.  Brugler,  Jr. 

195  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company C.  H.   Smith 

Wilmerding,  Pennsylvania 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company....C.  R.  Dooley 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 

.  Machine  Works  R.  F.  Carey 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

The   Willys-Overland  Company L.   A.   Miller 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company Philip  Brasher 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Total   104 


Class  B  Members 

Akerly,  H.  E .' Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Rochester,  New  York 

Alden,  G.  I Norton  Grinding  Co. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Alexander,  M.  W General  Electric  Company 

Lynn,   Massachusetts 

Anderson,  W.  C The  New  York  Edison  Company 

130  East  ISth  Street,  New  York  City 

Anderson,  W.  D Atlantic  Refining  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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Ashe,  S.  W General  Electric  G)mpany 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

AuEL,  C.  B Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

Wilkinsburg,  Pennsylvania 

Bak£r,  Miss  Habsiet The  New  York  Edison  Company 

130  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City 

Best,  W.  E The  National  Cash  Register 

Dayton,  Ohio 

BiBBEL,  H.  M Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

BoLLES,  F.  N The  New  York  Edison  Company 

Irving  Place  and  ISth  Street,  New  York  City 

Bower,  J.  C Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Burnett,  L.  H Carnegie  Steel  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Camp,  J.  M Carnegie  Steel  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Caperton,  W.  a ' Eli  Lilly  &  Company 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Carney,  C.  S Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Champlain,  G.  W Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Chandler,  W.  L Dodge  Manufacturing  Company 

Mishawaka,  Indiana 

Clark,  A.  W General  Electric  Company 

Schenectady,  New  York 

CoLER,  C  S Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

CoLLYER,  Norman   Southern  Pacific  Company 

San  Francisco,  California 

Cox,  £.  R Atlantic  Refining  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

CozARD,  W.  F Mountain  States  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Company 

Denver,  Colorado 

Craigmile,  H.  S The  Goodyear  Tire  ft  Rubber  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 

Cramer,  Paul  The  Goodyear  Tire  ft  Rubber  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 

Davis,  G.  Wadsworth  General  Electric  Company 

Erie,  Pennsylvania 

Devereux,  F.  L American  Telegraph  ft  Telephone  Company 

195  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Dilks,  Arthur  The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Dougherty,  N.  F The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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Dressler^  Miss  F.  A The  New  York  Edison  Company 

130  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City 

DuGAN,  F.  F The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dunbar,  H.  W Norton  Grinding  Company 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Fox,  Harriet  R Strawbridge  &  Clothier  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Freed,  J.  A Carnegie  Steel  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Gabriel,  G.  J Montgomery  Ward  &  Company 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Garrett,  C.  W The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Garvey,  J.  J Western  Electric  Company,  Inc 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Glassley,  R.  H Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

Graham,  W.  H Western  Electric  Company,  Inc 

195  Broadway,   New  York  City 

Grandstaff,  E.  G.  The  New  York  Edison  Company 

Irving  Place  and  15th  Street,  New  York  City 

Grant,  J.  D International  Harvester  Co.  of  New  Jersey 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Green  A  WALT,  J.  F Mountain  States  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Company 

Denver,  Colorado 

Gressle,  E.  W Warner  &  Swasey  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Hager,  J.  M Standard  Oil  Company  of  California 

San  Francisco,  California 

Harvey,  R.  B Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Heinemann,  a.  L The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 

Altoona,  Pennsylvania 

Henderschott,  F.  C. The  New  York  Edison  Company 

Irving  Place  and  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York  City 

Henry,  J.  P The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 

HiGGiNS,  E.  C Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Hill,  Albert  Atlantic  Refining  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

HiTE,  D.  E The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 

Altoona,  Pennsylvania 

HuEY,  Miss  K The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Hughes,  E.  W The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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Hughes^  M.  B Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Hunt,  H.  J The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 

JoNBS,  R.  L Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  City 

Kelly,  J.  F.  The  New  York  Edison  Company 

Irving  Place  and  15th  Street,  New  York  City 

KoBicK,  H.  G.  Commonwealth  Edison  Company 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Kreuzpointnes,  Paul The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 

Altoona,  Pennsylvania 

Leonaed,  R.  D Atlantic  Refining  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Lewis,  J.  D Carnegie  Steel  Company 

Braddock,  Pennsylvania 

Lilly,  Jr.,  J.  E Eli  Lilly  &  Company 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Malpas,  C.  O.  ..' The  Sherwin-Williams  Company 

Geveland,  Ohio 

Maehn,  C International  Harvester  Company  of  New  Jersey 

Chicago,  111. 

Martin,  H.  M The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Merriait,  E.  B General  Electric  Company 

Schenectady,  New  York 

Miller,  J.  J Southern  Pacific  Company 

San  Francisco,  California 

Mustard,  J.  H Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Patterson,  John  H The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Patterson,  Robert The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Patton,  Mrs.  L.  S The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Pfeif,  G.  H General   Electric  Company 

Schenectady,  New  York 

Platt,  Louis  J Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

Potter,  Z.  L.  The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Puffer,   R.   H Larkin  Company 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Ray,  Louis  A Carnegie  Steel  Company 

New  Castle,  Pennsylvania 

Raymond,  J.  F.  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 
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RoBBiNS,  Chasles Wcstinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Robinson,  F.  R Packard  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Robinson,  J.  C  The  New  York  Edison  Company 

130  East  ISth  Street,  New  York  City 

RoHSER,  A.  L.  General  Electric  Company 

Schenectady,  New  York 

Shaw,  E.  D Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Short,  O.  C Thomas  Maddock's  Sons  Company 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Skiff,  W.  M National  Lamp  Works — General  Electric  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

SoDERBERG,  A.  W Camegic  Steel  Company 

Munhall,  Pennsylvania 

Specht,  F.  W The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 

Altoona,  Pennsylvania 

Strait,  C.  E The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company 

Middletown,  Ohio 

Tipton,  G.  A The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 

Juniata,  Pennsylvania 

Trunk,  J.  F The  New  York  Edison  Company 

New  York  City,  New  York 

Tyler,  P The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Uhl,  Frederick  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

New  York  City,  New  York 

Vaille,  H.  T Mountain  States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Denver,  Colorado 

VanDerhoef,  G.  N Dodge  Manufacturing  Company 

New  York  City,  New  York 

ViNAL,  Albert  C American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

New  York  City,  New  York 

Wakefield,  P.  E Carnegie  Steel  Company 

Duquesne,  Pennsylvania 

Walker,  W.  D Packard  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Watson,  R,  J Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Weakly,  F.  E Montgomery  Ward  &  Company 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Webster,  R.  E Western  Electric  Company 

New  York  City,  New  York 

Welsh,  M.  J Atlantic  Refining  Company 

Franklin,  Pennsylvania 

Whipple,  T.  H.  B Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
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Williams,  H.  M The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Young,  W.  W The  Bdl  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Total    103 

Class  C  Members 

Allen,  E.  G Cass  Technical  High  School 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Basford,  G.  M Locomotive  Feed  Water  Company 

New  York  City,  New  York 

Battelle,  J.  G The  Columbus  Iron  &  Steel  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Bawden,  W.  T United  States  Bureau  of  Education 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Benedict,  H.  G Walnut  Street  &  Water  Front 

Keyport,  New  Jersey 

Bigelow,  W.  S Public  Education  Association 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Borton,  J.  H Haines  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Broadbent,  J.  W Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

New  York  City,  New  York 

Brooks,  J.  A Brown  University 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Brown,  N.  H Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Wilmerding,  Pennsylvania 

Buell,  D.  C Railway  Educational  Bureau 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

BuscH,  Miss  E.  A 45  West  35th  Street 

New  York  City,  New  York 

California  State  Civil  Service  Commission  Sacramento,  California 

Carpenter,  D.  E International  Correspondence  Schools 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania 

Cleary,  J.  T .' 382  Wadsworth  Avenue 

New  York  City,  New  York 

CooLEY,  R.  L Continuation  Schools 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Crowell,  Dr.  J.  F Chamber  of  Commerce 

New  York  City,  New  York 

Curtis,  D.  S Yawman  &  Erbe  Manufacturing  Company 

Rochester,  New  York 

Dann,  Miss  M.  E 2830  Main  Street 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Debes,  E.  R Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

Quincy,  Massachusetts 


• 
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Deer,  Andi^w  ,.,, Service  Idea  Magazine 

Sydney,  Australia 

DoDD,  A.  £. Association  fox  Industrial  Education 

New  York  City,  New  York 

Draper,  Jr.,  W.  H Clapp,  Widdemer  &  Draper 

Yonkers,  New  York 

Dunham,  W.  E A,  M.  Byers  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Easton,  W.  O Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Eldridge,  E.  H Simmons  College 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Ferguson,  R.  W Messrs  Cadbury  Bros.,  Ltd. 

Bournville,  England 

FiSK,  J.  W Business  Training  Corporation 

185  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Flaicicer,  Charles  A.  Schilling  &  Company 

San  Francisco,  California 

Fleming,  A.  P The  British  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company 

Trafford  Park,  Manchester,  England 

Foster,  Rufus  J International  Correspondence  Schools 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania 

Fox,  H.  F.  United  States  Brewers  Association 

50  Union  Square,  New  York  City 

Galloway,  Dr.  Lee  New  York  University 

Washington  Square,  East,  New  York  City 

Gannett,  W.  H W.  H.  Gannett  Publishing  Company 

Augusta,  Maine 

Geier,  Fred  A Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Gerety,  p.  L Sidney  Blumenthal  Company 

Shelton,  Connecticut 
GiLBRAiTH,  Frank  B Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Greendlinger,  Leo  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

13  Astor  Place,  New  York  City 

Hale,  J.  W.  L Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Haley,  Fred'k.  J The  Macmillan  Company 

64  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Hall,  G.  Stanley Clark  University 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Halsey,  Geo.  D Public  Schools 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Hamblin,  J Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

Quincy,  Massachusetts 

Hamilton,  A Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

Hampton  Normal  &  Agricultural  Institute Hampton,  Virginia 
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Harn^  O.  C. National  Lead  Company 

111  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Haughton,  Miss  E.  A.  The  Roland  Press  Company 

21  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City 

HiRSCH,  Joseph    Kops   Brothers 

120  East  16th  Street,  New  York  City 

Holmes,  W.  H Board  of  Education 

Mount  Vernon,  New  York 

HoopiNGAJiNER,  D.  L National  Bank  of  Commerce 

31  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 
State  Civil  Service  Commission   Springfield,  Illinois 

Ireton,  Dr.  D.  Louis  National  Lead  Company 

111  Broadway,  New- York  City 

Irwin,  G.  Pryor  University  of  Wisconsin 

Madison,  Wisconsin 

Jamison,  C.  L A.  M.  Byers  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Johnston,  C.  R University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois 
Joseph  &  Feiss  Company,  The  Qeveland,  Ohio 

JUDSON,  WiNSLow   ....61   Baldwin   Building 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Kennard,  Miss  Beulah 23  Park  Avenue 

New  York  City,  New  York 

LaDame,  Miss  Mary  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Larkin,  J.  M Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

Quincy,  Massachusetts 

Lever  Brothers,  Ltd Port  Sunlight 

Cheshire,  England 
Lewis,  E.  St.  Elmo  Highland  Park,  Michigan 

■ 

Lough,  W.  H.  Business  Training  Corporation 

New  York  City,  New  York 

McCoRMACK,  H.-  S The  Business  Bourse 

347  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

MacClintock,  Samuel   LaSalle  Extension  University 

Chicago,  Illinois 

MacGrail,  Joseph  F .Emerson  Institute 

30  Irving  Place,  New  York  City 

Mann,  C.  R Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 

576  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

MeesEj  Constant  Meese  &  Gottfried  Company 

San  Francisco,  California 

Mehren,  E.  J McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company 

239  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City 

Metcalp,  Dr.  Henry  C Tufts  College 

Tufts  College,  Massachusetts 
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Miller^  O.  M Pace  &  Pace 

30  Church  Street,  New  York  City 

Nash,  W.  K.  Nash  Brothers 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Nelson,  Ralph  R Western  Union  Life  Insurance  Company 

Spokane,  Washington 

Pace,  Homer  S i Pace  &  Pace 

30  Church  Street,  New  York  City 

Palmer,  A.  N Palmer  Company 

30  Irving  Place,  New  York  City 

Raymond,  F.  J 74  Stockton  Place 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Richardson,  J Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

Quincy,  Massachusetts 

Robertson,  C.  B.   ..University  of  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Roosevelt,  James  A Roosevelt  &  Thompson 

71  Broadway,  New  York  City 

RuDD,  Channing ..Alexander  Brown  &  Sons 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Russell,  W.  B Franklin  Union  Industrial  School  for  Men 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Sackett,  R.  L Pennsylvania  State  College 

State  College,  Pennsylvania 

Scott,  Walter  Dill  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Sears,  F.  R. Sheldon  School  of  Business  Science 

Glasgow,  Scotland 

Sexton,  F.  H Department  of  Technical  Educa'tion 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

Shuey,  Edwin  L The  Lowe  Brothers  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Spinney,  William  Henry  Holt  &  Company 

34  West  33rd  Street,  New  York  City 

Stevens,  E.  N. Ginn  &  Company 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Super,  Paul • International  Committee  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

124  East  28th  Street,  New  York  City 

Warner,  L.  T The  Warner  Brothers  Company 

Bridgeport,   Connecticut 

Warner,  P.  J The  Roland  Press  Company 

21  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City 

Industrial  Commissions  of  Wisconsin  Madison,  Wisconsin 

WooDFiELD,  C.  L.  Chicago  Typothetae  School  of  Printing 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Wright,  R.  V Railway  Age  Gazette 

Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 

Total     94 


CONSTITUTION 

OF 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CORPORATION  SCHOOLS 

Organised  January  24,  1913 

CONSTITUTION  APPROVED  AND  EFFECTIVE  APRIL 

4,  1913 

Revised  and  Adopted,  June  2,  1916 
ARTICLE   I 

NAME 

The  name  of  this  organization  is  The  National  Association  of 
Corporation  Schools. 

ARTICLE   II 

OBJECT 

Section  1. — The  object  is  to  aid  corporations  in  the  education 
of  their  employes : 

(1)  By  providing  a  forum  for  the  interchange  of  ideas. 

(2)  By  collecting,  and  making  available,  data  as  to  successful 
and  unsuccessful  plans  of  developing  the  efficiency  of  the 
individual  employe. 

ARTICLE   III 

MEMBERSHIP 

Section  1. — Members  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes :  Class 
A  (Company  Members),  Class  B  (Members),  Class  C  (Associate 
Members) . 
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Section  2. — Class  A  members  shall  be  commercial,  industrial, 
transportation  or  governmental  organizations,  whether  under 
corporation,  firm  or  individual  ownership,  which  now  are  or  may 
be  interested  in  the  education  of  their  employes.  They  shall  be 
entitled,  through  their  properly  accredited  representative,  to 
attend  all  meetings  of  the  Association,  to  vote  and  to  hold  office. 

Section  3. — Class  B  members  shall  be  any  employe  of  a  Class 
A  member.  They  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  office  and  to  attend  all 
general  meetings  of -the  Association. 

Section  4. — Class  C  members  shall  be  those  not  eligible  for 
membership  in  Class  A  or  Class  B  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
objects  of  the  Association.  They  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  all 
general  meetings  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE   IV 

OFFICERS 

Section  1. — The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  a  First  and  a 
Second  Vice-President,  an  Executive  Committee,  a  Secretary, 
and  a  Treasurer. 

Section  2. — ^The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected 
from  Class  A  or  Class  B  members  to  serve  one  year  or  until  their 
successors  shall  have  been  elected.  The  President  shall  be  ineligi- 
ble to  re-election  for  two  years  after  his  term  has  expired.  The 
President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as 
may  be  provided  for  in  this  Constitution  or  by  vote  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. In  case  of  the  absence,  disability  or  death  of  the  Presi- 
dent, his  office  shall  be  filled  by  the  Senior  Vice-President. 

Section  3. — ^The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents  and  nine  members,  at 
least  six  of  whom  shall  be  elected  from  Class  A  and  the  balance 
may  be  elected  from  Class  B;  also  the  retiring  President  shall 
automatically  serve  as  a  member  on  the  Executive  Committee 
for  a  period  of  one  year  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
as  President.  Three  members  of  the  nine  members  shall  be 
chosen  at  each  Annual  Meeting  and  shall  hold  office  for  three 
years  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Section  4. — The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  the  governing 
body  of  the  Association,  subject  to  this  Constitution  and  such 
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special  rules  or  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Association 
from  time  to  time,  and  shall  manage  its  affairs,  pass  upon  all 
applications  for  membership  and  upon  the  eligibility  of  repre- 
sentatives. Five  members  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Section  5.— r-The  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  serve  for  one  year  or  until  his  successor  is 
appointed.  He  may  be  a  member  of  any  class,  shall  be  eligible 
for  reappointment  without  limit  and  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  the  Executive  Committee  may  direct. 

Section  6. — ^The  Treasurer  shall  be  appointed  in  the  sam< 
manner  as  the  Secretary,  shall  serve  for  a  like  term,  and  shaE 
perform  the  duties  assigned  to  him  by  the  Executive  Committee 
subject  to  its  approval.  He  shall  give  a  security  bond  for  such 
sum  and  with  such  qualifications  as  the  Executive  Committee  maj 
from  time  to  time  determine.  The  offices  of  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  may  be  filled  by  the  same  person. 

ARTICLE   V 

MEETINGS 

Section  I. — ^The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  in  such  places 
and  on  such  dates  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  determine. 

ARTICLE   VI 

QUORUM 

Twenty-five  Class  A  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

ARTICLE   VII 

DUES 

Section  1. — The  annual  dues  of  Class  A  members  shall  be 
$100.00. 

Section  2. — The  annual  dues  of  Class  B  members  shall  be 
$5.00  and  annual  dues  of  Class  C  members  shall  be  $10.00.* 

Section  3. — All  dues  shall  be  payable  in  advance  and  shall 
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cover  the  calendar  year.  New  Class  A  members  joining  between 
January  1st  and  Aprjl  1st,  shall  pay  first  year's  dues  of  $100.00; 
those  joining  between  April  1st  and  July  1st,  shall  pay  nine 
months'  dues  of  $75.00;  those  joining  between  July  1st  and  Octo- 
ber 1st,  shall  pay  six  months'  dues  or  $50.00;  those  joining  between 
October  1st  and  December  31st,  shall  pay  three  months*  dues  or 
$25.00,  but  for  subsequent  years  shall  pay  full  dues  of  $100.00. 
Any  members  in  arrears  for  three  months  shall  be  dropped  by 
the  Executive  Committee  unless  in  its  judgment  sufficient  reasons 
shall  exist  for  continuing  members  on  the  roll. 

ARTICLE   VIII 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

Section  1. — At  a  meeting  limited  to  Class  A  members  held  at 
the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  there  shall  be  elected  from  repre- 
sentatives of  Class  A  members  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five 
members.  Said  Nominating  Committee  shall  make  its  report  to 
the  Association  through  the  Secretary  not  later  than  thirty  days 
preceding  the  election.  Within  two  days  notification  of  the  nom- 
inations shall  be  made  in  a  circular  to  all  Class  A  members. 

Section  2. — The  submission  of  names  by  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee shall  not  debar  any  accredited  representative  of  a  Class  A 
member  from  making  nominations,  which  nominations,  if  sec- 
onded, shall  be  submitted  for  election  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Section  3. — ^Whenever  there  are  more  nominees  than  vacancies, 
the  election  shall  be  by  ballot.  Otherwise  the  Secretary  shall  be 
instructed  by  viva  voce  vote  to  cast  the  ballot  for  nominees. 

Section  4. — ^Vacancies  in  office  may  be  filled  by  the  Executive 
Committee  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE   IX 

PERMANENT  OFFICE 

The  office  of  the  Association  shall  be  located  at  a  place  to  be 
determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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ARTICLE   X 

» 

PUBLICATION 

■ 

The  Association  shall  publish  a  monthly  magazine,  to  be  called 
"The  National  Association  of  G)rporation  Schoob  Bulletin," 
which  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  as  to  the  policy  and  scope 
thereof  and  the  expenditures  therefor.  The  annual  subscription 
price  of  The  National  Association  of  G>rporation  Schools  Bulle- 
tin shall  be  $2.00,  and  is  included  in  the  annual  dues  of  the 
members. 

ARTICLE   XI 

PARLIAMENTARY  RULES 

Roberts'  "Rules  of  Order"  shall  govern  in  all  cases  not  defi- 
nitely provided  for  in  this  Constitution  or  in  rules  or  By-laws 
of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE   XII 

AMENDMENTS 

Section  L — ^Amendments  to  this  Constitution  shall  be  offered 
in  writing  and  must  be  signed  by  the  accredited  delegates  of  not 
less  than  five  member  companies.  Amendments  so  signed  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  not  less  than 
forty  days  in  advance  of  the  Annual  Meeting.  Notice  of  the 
proposed  amendment  or  amendments  shall  be  mailed  to  the  mem- 
bers not  less  than  thirty  days  before  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Section  2. — A  two-thirds  vote  of  all  Class  A  members  present 
at  an  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  necessary  for  the  adoption  of  any 
amendment. 


OPENING  SESSION 


Presiderd 
Dr.  HERBERT  J.  TILY 


PRESIDING 


TUESDAY  MORNING 


OPENING  SESSION 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  5,   1917 
PREsroENT  TiLY,  Presiding 


At  the  opening  of  the  Convention,  about  seventy-five  girls  of 
the  singing  class  of  the  Larkin  Company,  under  direction  of  John 
Lund,  Singing  Master,  formerly  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, were  seated  on  the  platform  of  the  Auditorixun  and  sang  "A 
Festival  Grace,"  which  was  followed  by  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  in  which  the  audience  joined  in  the  singing.  The  Fife, 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  made  up  of  some  of  the  boys  in  the 
Larkin  works,  also  marched  around  the  meeting  room.  The 
opening  ceremonies  were  quite  impressive,  being  crowned  by  the 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  a  young  girl  dressed  as  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty,  around  whom  was  draped  the  American  flag. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  is  my  great  honor  and  privilege  to 
call  to  order  this,  the  fifth  annual  convention  of  The  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  and  to  call  upon  Mr.  John 
D.  Larkin,  Jr.,  to  give  us  a  few  words  of  greeting. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  OF 
JOHN  D.  LARKIN.  JR. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  importance  of  the 
work  that  The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  has 
been  doing,  and  is  doing,  increases  with  each  new  phase  that  the 
war  inflicts  upon  industry.  The  rapid  changes  that  are  taking 
place  with  trained  and  developed  workers  in  changing  from  one 
position  to  another  makes  the  problem  of  replacing  these  workers 
a  genuine  and  vital  question  with  our  organizations.  The  educa- 
tional elements  entering  into  the  acquainting  of  new  workers  with 
their  work  are  of  great  importance,  greater  than  ever  before  in 
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the  history  of  American  industry.  Industry  is  groping  for 
progress  to-day  in  the  midst  of  national  and  international  con- 
vulsion, and  the  knowledge  and  work  of  these  schools  should  make 
it  easier  and  surer  that  a  successful  result  will  be  achieved. 

In  opening  a  session  of  this  convention  I  am  reminded  of  the 
different  streams  as  having  their  sources  in  different  places  and 
of  mingling  their  waters  in  the  seas,  so  the  delegates  assembling 
for  this  convention  bring  with  them  from  their  various  sources  of 
knowledge  information  that  tabulated  and  combined  makes  for 
better  and  greater  industry  in  our  country,  and  I  hope  that  Ameri- 
can industry  in  true  educational  factors  will  stand  in  the  lead  and 
maintain  the  lead  over  the  industries  of  all  other  nations. 

We  heartily  join  with  you  in  the  work  you  are  undertaking. 
We  are  glad  to  have  this  convention  at  our  plant.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  the  delegates  to  this  convention  as  our  guests. 
We  are  pleased  with  the  influence  and  inspiration  that  such  an 
association  and  convention  will  have  on  our  own  people.  The 
Larkin  Company  extends  greetings  and  a  welcome  to  all  of  you, 
and  we  hope  this  convention  will  accomplish  a  work,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  will  be  commensurate  with  the  opportunities  and 
needs  of  our  times. 


RESPONSE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  Larkin,  we  are,  indeed,  grateful  for  your  kind  words,  for 
your  very  hearty  greeting  and  for  the  stirring  way  in  which 
you  have  welcomed  us,  with  the  help  of  your  able  assistants  here. 
You  have  set  our  hearts  beating  more  rapidly,  because  of  the 
patriotic  significance  of  our  surroundings,  the  decorations  of  this 
room,  and  the  songs  which  we  have  heard,  and  because  this  day  is  a 
day  of  extreme  importance  and  of  serious  significance  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child  of  American  birth,  or  who  have  adopted 
this  country  as  their  country,  and  in  order  that  we  may  let  our 
hearts,  to  some  extent,  get  down  to  normal  pulsations  again,  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  stand  for  just  thirty  seconds  in  absolute 
silence  while  we  ponder  on  the  extreme  significance  of  this  Regis- 
tration day,  when  we  think  what  it  means  to  the  young  men,  the 
ten  million  men,  who  to-day  sign  their  names  and  indicate  their 
readiness  to  obey  the  call  of  their  country,  when  we  think,  above 
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all,  of  what  that  means  to  the  mothers,  sisters  and  wives  whose 
lot,  after  all,  is  the  lot  that  woman's  always  has  been  in  war,  the 
lot  to  sit  in  suspense  with  aching  heart  and  wait  for  news  from 
the  front,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  will  stand  for  thirty  seconds  with 
just  those  thoughts  in  your  heart. 

(The  company  then  rose  and  remained  standing  for  the  thirty 
seconds  indicated.) 

Your  President  has  no  annual  address  for  you  at  this  time. 
This  organization  is  one  whose  watchword  has  ever  been  work, 
and  it  has  made  a  record  for  work  at  all  preceding  conventions. 

I  have  been  asked  by  a  number  of  you,  by  wire  and  by  letter, 
to  give  the  whole  convention,  if  possible,  a  patriotic  significance, 
and  there  was  some  attempt  to  have  us  change  our  program. 
After  a  conference  with  various  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, we  felt  that  the  most  patriotic  thing  we  could  do,  the 
most  useful  thing  we  could  do,  for  the  country  at  this  time,  was 
not  to  change  our  program,  because  for  every  man  at  the  front 
there  are  ten  persons  required  here  behind  the  lines  to  support 
the  man  at  the  front,  and  that  man  at  the  front  can  only  be 
properly  supported  through  industry  and  our  work,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  is  to  build  up  the  industry  of  the  country  through  the 
means  of  education.  The  object  of  our  meetings  here  is  to 
exchange  ideas  one  with  the  other.  Ideas  are  valuable,  like  dol- 
lars, only  when  they  are  in  circulation.  When  I  exchange  my 
ideas  for  yours,  and  you  use  mine  and  I  use  yours,  and  we  get 
together  again,  then  we  have  more  ideas  to  exchange,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  a  larger  growth  and  development  in  the  work 
which  we  are  doing. 

It  is  inevitable  that  throughout  all  our  sessions  there  will  run 
a  patriotic  note,  because  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  we  are 
at  war;  that  what  we  do  now  in  our  workshops,  in  our  factories, 
in  our  offices,  in  our  schools  has  as  much  more  definite  significance 
in  its  eflfect  on  the  country  at  large  than  it  has  ever  had  before  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  President  Wilson  has  said,  as  you 
know,  that  manufacturers  and  others  now  have  a  new  burden 
laid  upon  them — ^the  greater  developing  of  our  producing  power. 
This  organization  exists  that  its  members  may  take  away  from 
these  conventions,  from  the  north,  south,  east  and  west,  from  all 
points  of  the  country,  ideas  and  ideals  which,  put  into  practice 
in  our  various  organizations,  will  work  to  the  end  that  each  will 
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be  on  a  higher  plane.  This  is  registration  day  for  the  young  men 
of  the  country.  Let  us  make  it  for  us  a  registration  week,  and 
let  us  register  anew  our  devotion  to  the  ideals,  to  the  ambitions, 
of  American  industry,  which  brings  us  together.  I  will  now  ask 
Dr.  Rowe  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  meeting. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT 

PLANS 


Mr,  F.  p.  PITZER,  Chairman 

THE  EQUITABLE  UFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 
New  YoA.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  N.  F.  DOUGHERTY 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  R.  a.  WAGNER 

CHALMERS  MOTOR  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Mr.  PHILIP  J.  REILLY 

DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
i,  Man. 


Mr.  W.  M.  skiff 

national  lamps  works 
general  electric  company 

Nela  Park.  Clerelaiid.  Ohio 

Mr.  PAUL  R  NYSTROM 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

TUESDAY— MORNING  SESSION 


EMPLOYMENT  PLANS 

Tuesday  Morning — ^June  5,  1917 
Second  Vice-President  Rowe,  Presiding 

Chairman  Rowe  :  The  first  report  set  on  our  program,  that 
on  Vocational  Guidance,  is  not  a  written  report,  and  at  the  request 
of- the  chairman  of  the  committee,  it  will  be  postponed  until  the 
second  number.  The  first  report  to  be  presented,  therefore,  will 
be  that  of  the  Committee  on  Employment  Plans,  of  which  Mr. 
F.  P.  Pitzer  is  chairman.  Is  Mr.  Pitzer  in  the  room  ?  You  will 
understand,  of  course,  we  are  to  follow  our  program.  It  is  all 
before  you  and  you  know  what  is  expected  of  you.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  an  allowance  of  fifteen  minutes  for  the 
presentation  of  the  report;  those  appointed  to  open  the  discus- 
sion have  an  allowance  of  five  minutes,  and  other  discussions  are 
limited  to  two  minutes  and  a  half.  I  do  not  want  to  disconcert 
any  one,  and  I  do  not  want  you  to  get  very  angry  at  me  if  I  have  to 
limit  you  sometimes,  but  it  seems  that  is  put  upon  me,  and  that 
is  the  only  reason,  really,  that  I  can  see  why  I  should  be  here  at 
this  time.    We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Pitzer. 

Mr.  F.  p.  Pitzer  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellows  of  the  N.  A.  C.  S. 
I  want  to  say  right  now  that  those  initials,  at  this  time,  stand  for 
the  National  Army  of  Corporation  Soldiers.  That  is  just  what 
all  of  you  are,  soldiers  fighting  a  battle  just  as  important  as  that 
being  waged  abroad.  Over  there  they  are  fighting  for  human 
liberty  throughout  the  world;  here  you  are  fighting  for  human 
liberty  in  industry.  Every  convention  we  hold  is  one  trench 
gained  nearer  to  victory. 

The  report  of  my  committee  is  made  up  of  truth  and  fiction. 
The  truth  comes  after  the  principle  part  of  the  report.  At  our 
first  meeting  we  had  four  men  present  to  discuss  what  we  should 
embody  in  our  report.  The  one  thing  which  prompted  us  in  taking 
turn-over  as  a  subject  was  the  fact  that  there  were  four  opinions, 
all  varying  as  to  the  method  to  be  used,  in  figuring  turn-over. 
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So  we  immediately  decided  upon  a  standard  form  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  of  us  hereafter  so  that  next  year  we  would  be  able 
to  summarize  and  compare  figures  on  a  uniform  basis  and  recom- 
mend remedies  and  methods  for  the  improvement  of  turn-over. 

Many  officials,  particularly  of  the  old  school,  do  not  fully 
appreciate  the  part  which  turn-over  plays  in  the  conduct  of  the 
payroll.  Recently  a  member  of  my  committee  met  a  man  who 
was  at  the  head  of  quite  a  large  company  and  asked  him  about 
the  turn-over  figure  in  his  concern.  The  man  replied,  in  an 
off-hand  sort  of  way,  "It  doesn't  amount  to  anything."  The 
reason  he  answered  in  this  manner  was  because  every  day  he 
would  see  Jack  or  Sam  or  Jim  walking  around  the  premises.  He 
had  been  meeting  them  year  in  and  year  out  and  got  the  impres- 
sion that  the  personnel  of  his  organization  never  changed.  He 
forgot  entirely  about  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  the  young  men  whom 
he  needed  for  the  future  development  of  his  business,  who  were 
coming  and  going.  The  member  of  my  committee  told  him  about 
this  and  asked  him  to  have  the  hiring  and  firing  of  help  analyzed. 
This  was  done  by  the  head  of  the  company  and  the  figures  thus 
brought  to  his  attention,  transformed  into  dollars  and  cents,  was 
a  revelation  to  him  and  he  found  that  turn-over  played  a  very 
important  part  insofar  as  his  payroll  was  concerned  and  he 
immediately  took  steps  to  remedy  it. 

We  all  know  that  the  matter  of  turn-over  must  be  viewed  in 
a  serious  manner.  It  represents  cash,  and  a  lot  of  cash  at  times. 
So,  therefore,  the  more  perfect  your  machinery  for  handling 
turn-over,  the  greater  the  saving  on  the  payroll. 

Therefore,  our  aim  must  be  towards  standardizing  the  work 
and  all  work  along  similar  lines  as  far  as  that  is  possible  so  that 
next  year  we  can  recommend  more  concrete  things  to  the  con- 
vention. 

The  chart  which  we  give  in  our  report  is  merely  a  suggestion. 
It  can  be  elaborated  upon  or  curtailed  to  fit  the  particular  con- 
dition. It  is  merely  offered  to  start  our  minds  working  in  the 
same  channel  insofar  as  the  figuring  and  recording  of  turn-over 
is  concerned.  But  we  must  not  accept  this  plan  while  in  conven- 
tion and  then  go  home,  forget  all  about  it  and  keep  on  in  the  same 
old  way.  Let  us  all  leave  here  with  the  determination  to  keep 
accurately  and  intelligently  our  turn-over  chart  so  that  when  our 
committee  approaches  your  concern  sometime  in  the  future  you 
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will  be  able  to  show  ue  your  figures  set  up  in  accordance  with 
the  committee's  plan  as  outlined.  Thus  you  will  help  any  future 
report  which  the  committee  might  get  up. 

Other  things  to  be  considered  are  the  causes  of  turn-over 
and  the  best  way  to  approach  that  subject  is  to  talk  about  your 
own  institution.  In  the  Equitable  we  work  along  specific  Unes. 
In  the  first  place  we  have  a  sort  of  semi-scientific  test  which  an 
applicant  must  pass  before  emplo3rment.  After  they  get  in  we 
make  things  so  comfortable  they  do  not  want  to  get  out  and  as  a 
consequence  give  us  their  best  work  and  conduct  in  order  to 
avoid  dismissal.  Only  last  month  the  officers  personally  con- 
tributed enough  money  to  permit  us  to  lease  a  farm  out  in  New 
Jersey,  a  place  where  we  can  send  our  men  during  vacation  time 
and  have  them  mingle  work  with  play. 

We  are  thinking  about  their  welfare  continually  and  have  a 
specially  organized  bureau  for  that  purpose.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  not  the  happiness  you  get  out  of  your  clerk  but 
the  happiness  which  you  put  into  them  which  brings  results.  If 
you  look  after  their  physical  condition  and  have  a  corps  of  house 
physicians  to  keep  them  physically  fit  and  then  have  a  well 
organized  welfare  department,  to  keep  them  mentally  satisfied 
your  turn-over  is  bound  to  decrease. 

The  past  two  years  have  been  very  trying  ones  for  all  of  us 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  regularly  organized  and 
centralized  employment  bureaus  have  come  out  far  ahead  of  those 
concerns  which  have  no  bureaus  of  this  kind.  There  were  many 
conditions  to  meet  which  would  not  arise  in  normal  times.  We 
were  in  competition  with  munition  factories  and  higher  wages 
continually,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  turn-over  figure  as  low  as 
possible  it  was  necessary  to  get  away  from  fixed  traditions  and 
create  things  to  off-set  this  kind  of  competition.  In  my  own 
company  for  instance,  we  found  our  boys  leaving  very  rapidly  for 
positions  paying  higher  wages.  We  paid  them  $25.00  a  month, 
but  they  were  able  to  walk  across  the  street  and  get  without  much 
trouble  $34.00  a  month.  It  was  quite  difficult  to  meet  this  com- 
petition, inasmuch  as  all  of  our  salaries  are  standardized,  the 
boys  receiving  from  $300.00  the  first  year  and  going  up  to  $372.00 
the  third  year,  with  automatic  increases  of  $36.00  each  year. 
Our  junior  clerks  receive  $408.00  to  $600.00  per  year.  Their 
•  increases  also  being  automatic  and  amounting  to  $48.00  a  year. 
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When  we  discovered  the  cause  of  the  boys  leaving  us  we  immedi- 
ately built  up  their  jobs  to  junior  clerkships  paying  them  the 
salaries  for  those  positions  and  this  together  with  the  other  bene- 
fits in  vogue  in  our  institution,  such  as  a  high-cost-of-living-allow- 
ance,  sick  benefits,  pensions,  free  medical  attendance  and  free 
insurance,  we  were  able  to  hold  our  boys. 

Another  thing  which  must  be  carefully  looked  after  is  the 
firing  of  men  by  foremen.  Personal  prejudice  must  not  be 
allowed  as  a  reason  for  dismissal,  make  sure  that  the  cause  for 
which  a  foreman  wants  one  of  his  workmen  fired  is  a  just  one, 
let  your  employment  manager  look  into  the  case  and  cooperate 
with  your  foreman.  It  may  be  that  an  employe  does  not  fit  into 
a  department's  atmosphere  or  does  not  jibe  with  the  foreman's 
temperament.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  he  is  necessarily 
a  poor  worker.  A  little  shifting  around  might  solve  the  problem 
and  the  services  of  an  efficient  employe  retained.  I  merely  recite 
the  foregoing  to  show  that  adjustments  of  this  kind  contribute 
towards  reducing  your  turn-over. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  insurance  companies  are  looking  into 
the  matter  of  hiring  and  firing  of  agents  with  more  concern  than 
ever.  They  are  attempting  to  formulate  some  test  by  which  the 
selection  of  salesmen  will  be  taken  care  of  in  a  more  scientific 
manner  and  that  it  is  very  necessary.  It  might  be  well  for  us  to 
mention  some  of  the  causes  for  which  agents  in  the  insurance 
business  are  dropped;  I  quote  the  figures  of  a  prominent  insur- 
ance company  in  New  York.  Out  of  a  total  of  3,340  agents  going 
out  during  the  year,  2,428  were  dismissed  on  account  of  non- 
production.  Had  some  scientific  method  for  selecting  men  who 
could  really  produce  been  used  this  figure  would  have  been  greatly 
reduced.  Until  some  system  is  invented  by  which  a  man's  men- 
tality and  salesmanship  ability  can  be  measured,  the  question  of 
hiring  salesmen  is  going  to  be  a  very  costly  one. 

Of  the  3,340  agents  dropped,  395  left  to  go  into  other  busi- 
nesses. In  other  words,  they  analyzed  themselves,  discovered 
that  they  lacked  the  essentialities  of  successful  salesmanship  and 
very  wisely  retired  to  go  into  other  lines  more  suitable  to  their 
talents,  further,  142  left  to  go  with  another  insurance  company ; 
221  left  the  company  because  they  had  removed  from  the  terri- 
tory ;  30  failed  to  pay  their  indemnity  bond  premiums ;  85  com- 
mitted irregularity,  that  is  a  large  percentage.    There  again  is  an- 
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opportunity  for  the  employment  manager  to  lend  assistance.  He 
can  play  a  big  part  from  keeping  people  from  going  wrong.  Be- 
cause just  as  willing  as  an  employer  is  to  permit  an  employment 
manager  to  be  responsible  for  the  character  of  help  he  employs, 
so  too  should  he  be  willing  to  give  the  employment  manager  a 
free  hand  in  looking  after  the  employe  after  employment  in 
order  that  he  might  keep  the  man  morally  at  a  high  standard.  It 
is  the  fellow  who  is  up  against  it,  who  is  pressed  hard  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  who  does  things  which  he  would  not  do  under 
any  other  circumstances.  Just  by  lending  a  hand  at  that  time 
and  giving  advice  you  can  set  him  right.  My  department  had 
three  or  four  cases  of  that  kind  during  the  past  year.  They  were 
clerks  "in  bad"  as  it  were,  but  not  bad  fellows ;  however,  through 
sickness,  etc.,  they  had  fallen  into  "debt.  We  all  know  how  easily 
those  things  happen.  We  took  hold  of  them,  set  them  right  and 
to-day  they  are  happier  and  better  clerks.  By  doing  them  good 
it  has  done  the  company  good.  The  clerks  have  established  among 
themselves  a  so-called  Credit  Union  which  has  done  away  with 
the  loan  shark.  A  clerk  can  now  borrow  money  and  pay  it  back 
in  easy  instalments.  The  Union  was  incorporated  under  the 
banking  laws  of  the  State  and  is  run  on  strictly  business  principles. 
I  have  mentioned  the  causes  why  agents  leave  to  show  the 
problems  which  confront  an  insurance  company  in  correcting  its 
turn-over. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
EMPLOYMENT   PLANS 

The  Committee  on  Employment  Plans  finds  that  where  the 
principles  advocated  in  its  report  for  1916  have  been  applied,  the 
efficiency  of  employes  has  not  only  been  brought  to  a  higher 
standard,  but  a  marked  reduction  in  turnover  has  been  effected. 
Further,  your  Committee  finds  that  where  the  employment  func- 
tion has  been  centralized  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  special- 
ist, labor  problems  have  been  more  ably  and  efficiently  met  and 
handled.  This  being  the  case,  your  Committee  attempted  to  carry 
on  an  investigation  of  turnover  and  devotes  its  report  to  a  study 
of  methods  of  handling  and  reducing  it.  This  investigation  had 
not  gone  very  far,  however,  when  your  committee  learned  that 
there  existed 

1.  A  general  misunderstanding  of  the  definition  of  the  word 

turnover ; 

2.  That  the  enormity  of  the  economic  waste  from  high  turn- 

over and  its  influence  on  productivity  was  not  viewed 
with  sufficient  seriousness; 

3.  That  there  was  a  wide  variance  in  the  methods  of  figuring 

turnover. 
Your  Committee  deems  it  expedient,  therefore,  to  submit  to  the 
Association  at  this  time 

A.  A  definition  of  the  word  turnover  which  it  trusts  will  be 

accepted,  so  that  the  accepted  term  will  represent  the 
same  meaning  in  any  discussion  of  the  subject. 

B.  An  outline  of  the  factors  which  must  be  considered  when 

determining  the  cost  of  turnover. 

C.  A  method  of  computing  turnover  which  it  trusts  will  be 

adopted  so  that  figures  will  be  comparable  on  a  uni- 
form basis   when   classified   under   the   various   in- 
dustries. 
A.  Definition  of  the  Word  Turnover. 

Turnover  is  the  change  in  the  personnel  of  any  working  force, 
whether  of  the  office  or  factory,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled, 
that  is  brought  about  by  hiring  and  terminating  the  service  either 
by  resignation  or  dismissal  of  the  employes. 

The  nature  of  the  enterprise  affects  the  rate  of  turnover. 
For  instance,  seasonal  employments  or  regular  employments  hav- 
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ing  seasonal  phases,  such  as  the  special  sales  held  by  department 
stores,  usually  have  a  high  turnover.  On  the  other  hand,  gen- 
erally speaking,  positions  protected  by  civil  service  regulations 
which  have  a  large  number  of  applicants  usually  have  a  very 
low  turnover  rate.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  this  aspect  of 
the  problem  must  be  given  serious  consideration  when  any  com- 
parison is  made. 

Turnover  should  be  figured  by  dividing  the  average  number 
of  employes  on  the  payroll  in  a  given  period  into  the  total  num- 
ber of  employes  who  terminated  their  employment  for  all  causes 
in  the  same  period.  Example:  In  an  industry  whose  average 
payroll  totals  1,000  employes,  in  a  given  period  the  number  of 
persons  who  terminated  their  service  for  all  causes  during  the 
same  period  was  500,  making  the  turnover  fifty  per  cent. 

If  the  above  definition  for  turnover  is  generally  accepted  and 
the  simple  method  of  computing  it  is  adopted  by  all  of  the 
Association's  members,  it  will  be  possible  hereafter  to  get  a  more 
uniform  basis  of  comparison.  This  should  of  necessity  prompt 
the  organization  which  suffers  from  a  high  turnover  to  investigate 
the  methods  of  the  concern  in  a  similar  line  of  business  which 
has  a  low  turnover,  and  by  adopting,  if  possible,  the  methods  of 
the  latter  concern  it  can  obtain  material  help  in  reducing  the 
changes  in  personnel.  By  similar  concern  your  Committee  does 
not  mean  those  in  competition  with  one  another,  but  concerns 
whose  labor  problems  are  similar. 

B.  Determining  Cost  of  Turnover. 

The  cost  of  labor  turnover  will  vary  according  to  the  skill 
required  by  the  workers  for  various  positions.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  cost  of  replacement  will  be  greater  when  accustomed  hands 
are  lost  from  positions  requiring  a  long  period  of  apprenticeship 
before  an  employe  can  attain  the  expected  efficiency. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  employment  manager  can  determine 
the  cost  of  breaking  in  new  help,  if  he  will  study  for  each  occupa- 
tion the  expense  of  the  following  factors : 

G>st  of  hiring,  which  should  include  time  of  employment 
manager,  clerical  expense  of  recording  employe,  etc.,  etc. 

0)st  of  instruction. 

Cost  of  wear  and  tear  on  equipment  operated  by  inexperi- 
enced hands. 
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Cost  of  reduced  production  on  machines  operated  by  inex- 
perienced hands  when  wage  is  not  strictly  proportional 
to  output. 

Cost  of  additional  waste  over  and  above  the  normal  amount 
for  experienced  men. 

C.  Method  of  Computing  Turnover. 

Your  Committee  is  further  of  the  opinion  that  in  order  to 
make  a  proper  comparison,  the  causes  for  termination  of  service 
should  be  analyzed  in  a  uniform  way,  and  to  that  end  the  chart 
with  this  report  outlines  a  standard  which  your  Committee  con- 
siders a  fair  one.  This  chart  was  adopted  and  prepared  by  the 
Employment  Managers  Association  of  Boston,  and  shows  in  a 
general  way  the  principal  causes  which  contribute  to  turnover. 
This  is  merely  a  basic  form  and  can  be  revised  to  suit  the  con- 
ditions of  any  particular  industry.  The  object  of  the  chart  is  to 
bring  out  the  avoidable  and  unavoidable  causes  of  turnover.  It 
is  with  the  former  that  employment  managers  should  be  most 
concerned  and  full  authority  should  be  given  to  an  employment 
manager  for  remedying  the  avoidable  causes,  so  that  the  turn- 
over can  be  reduced. 

The  causes  given  by  employes  for  leaving  will  reveal  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  total  who  have  left  because  of  dissatisfaction 
with  wages.  It  should  be  the  serious  concern  of  every  employer 
to  study  each  case  of  this  sort  and  satisfy  himself  that  the  wages 
paid  are  equitable  in  any  occupation  which  reveals  a  high  labor 
turnover.  With  this  in  view  he  should  attempt  to  record  system- 
atically all  information  pertaining  to  each  individual  in  his  em- 
ploy that  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  determination  of  the  indi- 
vidual's wages.  For  instance,  if  the  position  is  a  productive  one 
in  a  factory,  productive  records  should  be  kept  that  will  indicate 
whether  the  employe  is  getting  a  standard  output,  and  whether  he 
is  paid  accordingly.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  get  .a  record  of  the 
employe's  productivity,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  get  records 
of  other  factors  such  as  the  employe's  attendance,  the  number 
of  suggestions  an  employe  makes,  the  errors  he  has  made  and 
such  accidents  as  indicate  carelessness.  A  study  of  the  number 
of  employes  who  leave  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  with  wages 
will  also  show  whether  the  starting  wage  for  a  given  occupation 
is  right.     In  time  of  great  demand  for  trained  employes  it  is 
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likely  that  the  starting  wage  must  be  higher  than  at  other  times, 
in  order  to  attract  an  adequate  supply  of  dependable  employes. 
If  a  minimum  wage  has  been  established  for  certain  positions, 
this  may  have  to  be  revised  from  time  to  time  to  keep  positions 
permanently  filled. 

The  causes  given  by  employes  for  leaving  will  also  reveal 
dissatisfaction  due  to  causes  other  than  wages,  such  as  hours  of 
labor,  ill  health,  working  condition,  etc.  The  elimination  of  high 
turnover  from  these  causes  is  largely  within  the  control  of  the 
employer  and  must  be  handled  as  the  exigencies  of  the  cases 
demand.  To  illustrate,  it  is  possible  that  the  regular  hours  of 
labor  may  be  too  long  to  keep  employes  working  in  certain 
arduous  occupations,  and  this  may  be  indicated  by  a  constant 
change  of  workers  on  these  jobs.  To  reduce  this  expense  of 
labor  turnover  an  employer  must  consider  reducing  the  hours  of 
labor  on  such  occupations,  introducing  rest  periods  or  making 
the  work  easier  by  some  other  arrangements,  mechanical  or  other- 
wise. Your  Committee  knows  of  an  employer  who  introduced 
a  hoisting  device  for  lifting  heavy  pans  of  melted  led  in  a  foundry 
which  formerly  had  to  be  lifted  by  the  worker.  The  conservation 
of  the  workers'  vitality  is  obvious.  Other  cases  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee,  such  as  the  introduction  of  the  blower 
system  for  purifying  the  air  in  the  dusty  rooms  of  a  factory  in 
which  the  turnover,  on  account  of  the  workers  breathing  the 
dust,  had  been  very  large.  Running  water  in  front  of  the  forges 
in  a  foundry  permitted  the  workers  to  withstand  the  intense  heat 
for  longer  periods. 

These  illustrations  show  that  where  common  sense  is  exhib- 
ited, backed  by  what  might  appear  as  a  high  initial  expense,  it 
must  result  in  a  future  saving  by  the  reduction  in  turnover. 

The  Committee  found  that  several  employment  managers  and 
others  had  made  exhaustive  studies  of  labor  turnover  along  the 
lines  that  your  Committee  intended  to  cover.  Your  Committee 
has,  therefore,  selected  some  of  these  documents  and  added  them 
to  its  report,  inasmuch  as  it  considers  them  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. For  the  permission  to  print  these  papers  we  are  indebted 
to  The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  tp 
Messrs.  Boyd  Fisher,  John  M.  Williams  and  P.  J.  Reilly. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  P.  PITZER,  Chairman. 
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DEPARTMENT   SUMMARY 


ENTRANCES 


NUMBER 


1  Employed 

2  Re-employed 


3    Transferred 


4    Total  Entrances 


PER  CENT 


EXITS 


5    Left  of  Own  Accord 


NUMBER 


6  Discharged 

7  Laid-off 


8    Transferred 


9    Unavoidable 


10    Total  Exits 


PER  CENT 


Deduct  Unavoidable  (9) 


Balance  "»  Department  Turnover 


REMARKS:— 
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TURNOVER 

Turnover  is  the  change  in  personnel  brought  about  by  hiring 
and  termination  of  employment.  Many  conditions  enter  into 
these  changes,  some  of  which  are  beyond  the  employer's  control 
or  influence.  Other  conditions  are  largely  within  the  control  of 
the  employer  and,  because  of  their  obvious  importance,  they  de- 
mand serious  consideration. 

Problems  relating  to  personnel  are  no  less  vital  than  problems 
relating  to  markets,  materials  and  machinery.  Conditions  affect- 
ing turnover  lie  at  the  heart  of  all  personnel  problems.  Intelli- 
gent consideration  cannot  be  given  these  conditions  without  knowl- 
edge of  facts  and  such  knowledge  depends  upon  accurate  data. 

It  is  impractical  merely  to  group  or  express  in  total  per- 
centage, all  the  factors  entering  into  turnover;  these  factors  are 
irreconcilable.  It  is  of  value  to  know  the  percent  of  exits  but 
it  is  of  more  value  to  know  the  causes  of  those  exits ;  therefore 
a  detailed  analysis  of  reasons  underlying  termination  of  employ- 
'ment  becomes  valuable. 

With  the  above  in  mind  and  appreciating  the  necessity  of 
uniform  records  if  future  discussions  of  the  problems  of  turn- 
over are  to  be  of  value,  the  Employment  Managers'  Association 
of  Boston  has  adopted  this  provisional  form  and  method  for 
computing  turnover.  The  Association  anticipates  its  later  re- 
vision in  the  light  of  experience  to  be  secured  through  its  use. 


As  a  convenience  and  economy  to  employers  this  form  is 
printed  and  carried  in  stock  by  the  Library  Bureau,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


5*^^  double  page  insert  facing  page  80  for  chart. 
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(From  the  May,  1917,  Annals) 

PLANNING  PROMOTION   FOR  EMPLOYES  AND  ITS 
EFFECT   IN    REDUCING   LABOR   TURNOVER 

P.  J.  Reilly, 
of  The  Dennison'  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  labor  turnover  figures  of  many  industries  are  sometimes 
increased  because  no  studied  effort  has  been  made  to  plan  the 
promotions  of  worthy  employes.  In  many  industries  it  is  possible 
to  promote  employes  systematically.  When  this  can  be  done,  it 
is  well  worth  while  to  establish  a  policy  of  regular  promotions, 
and  to  adhere  as  far  as  practicable  when  filling  any  positions  of 
preferment. 

In  our  manufacturing  organization,  the  majority  of  the  occu- 
pations furnish  in  themselves  sufficient  scope  for  promotion,  since 
they  enable  an  unskilled  worker  to  become  skilled  and  to  earn  a 
wage  that  will  be  equal  to  or  even  better  than  the  wage  earned 
by  the  average  worker  in  the  trades. 

Any  plan  for  regularly  advancing  employes  must  provide  for 
a  re-rating  of  employes  at  certain  intervals  even  in  these  occu- 
pations, so  that  deserving  employes  will  be  granted  unasked-for 
pay  increases.  To  effect  this  result,  we  have  established  the 
policy  of  going  over  the  records  of  all  our  employes  once  a  month, 
for  the  purpose  of  re-rating  them.  This  is  done  by  the  depart- 
ment heads.  In  addition  to  this,  the  employment  department 
checks  up  the  pay  rates  in  such  occupations  at  regular  intervals 
so  as  to  bring  up  for  promotion  the  names  of  any  employes  who 
may  have  been  overlooked. 

Some  of  our  occupations,  however,  do  not  in  themselves  offer  . 
to  the  ambitious  employe  much  opportunity  of  advancement. 
These  jobs  are  merely  used  as  feeders  to  positions  of  chances 
for  advancement.  When  such  positions  are  so  used,  we  find  that 
a  higher  type  of  employe  can  be  attracted,  since  many  industrious 
applicants  will,  for  the  time  being,  accept  positions  whose  re- 
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quirements  are  somewhat  beneath  their  capabilities,  provided  that 
a  way  of  escape  is  open  from  these  positions  into  the  more 
desirable  ones. 

The  job  analysis  form  which  we  have  on  file  for  each  position 
in  our  industry  indicates  the  lines  of  probable  promotion  from 
the  feeder  positions.  The  information  given  by  this  form  enables 
the  selector  to  inform  an  employe  engaged  for  "jogging"  in  our 
label  department  that  he  will  get  the  first  chance  on  guillotine 
cutters  when  a  vacancy  occurs.  Employes  engaged  for  chopping 
in  our  board  department  will  get  the  first  chance  on  paper  cutting 
when  a  vacancy  occurs.  Truckers  in  our  shipping  department 
always  get  the  first  chance  to  do  packing ;  and  in  the  same  depart- 
ment, bundlers  and  order  fillers  get  the  first  opportunities  to  do 
checking.  The  latter  named  positions  are  the  better  paid,  and 
usually  the  most  satisfactory  to  the  average  employe. 

Thus  we  have  developed  in  our  business  outlets  to  better  posi- 
tions from  practically  all  the  feeder  jobs,  which  practice  results 
not  only  in  obtaining  a  better  grade  of  employe  for  the  feeder 
positions,  but  also  in  making  better  workmen  of  the  employes 
when  they  reach  the  higher  positions  by  virtue  of  their  experience 
in  a  connected  line  of  work. 

This  plan  takes  care  of  the  large  proportion  of  our  transfers ; 
but  an  employe  is  free  at  any  time  to  come  to  the  employment 
department  with  a  request  to  be  transferred.  In  1916,  60%  of 
our  transfers  were  made  by  the  employment  department  for  the 
employe's  advancement,  while  only  5%  were  made  at  the  request 
of  the  employe.  If  this  group  of  employes  had  left  dissatisfied, 
our  labor  turnover  would  have  been  increased  10%. 

We  have  found  that  there  are  certain  types  of  positions  which 
are  more  attractive  than  others  to  our  employes.  In  filling  these, 
older  workers  are  given  preference,  other  things  being  equal. 
Clerical  positions  are  always  sought  for.  Any  positions  which 
are  much  sought  for  usually  have  a  small  labor  turnover.  This 
is  true  of  clerical  positions.  Therefore,  we  have  found  it  possible 
to  place  in  clerical  positions  only  a  fraction  of  our  applicants. 
This  is  especially  true  in  June,  when  high  schools  and  business 
colleges  are  graduating  additional  applicants  for  these  positions. 

We  have  found  many  applicants  who,  unable  to  obtain  clerical 
positions  immediately,  are  willing  to  .take  factory  jobs,  provided 
they  are  assured  that  they  will  be  given  consideration  for  clerical 
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positions  when  vacancies  occur.  Under  these  circumstances,  appli- 
cants are  placed  in  various  factory  positions,  which  do  not  require 
a  long  period  of  training,  and  from  which  they  can  be  promoted 
to  good  advantage  into  clerical  positions. 

A  record  of  the  applicants'  preference  for  clerical  work  is 
kept  in  the  employment  department,  and  when  vacancies  occur 
this  record  is  consulted  and  applicants  selected  from  the  factory 
for  office  work. 

Of  course,  for  certain  positions,  requiring  training  along  spe- 
cial lines,  we  must  employ  outside  applicants  from  our  waiting  list. 
In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  clerical  positions  are 
filled  by  employes  who  are  on  our  factory  payroll.  We  have 
found  that  in  the  more  difficult  clerical  positions,  the  employes 
who  have  had  factory  training  are  more  satisfactory  than  the 
clerks  who  are  hired  direct  from  the  outside,  who  have  had  no 
training  in  our  business.  Aside  from  this  advantage,  we  find  that 
the  free  flow  of  workers  from  factory  to  office  rather  makes  for 
a  democratic  feeling,  since  there  is  less  class  distinction  between 
the  office  and  factory  group  when  the  office  group  is  largely 
composed  of  former  factory  employes. 

Desirable  positions  are  open  from  time  to  time  toward  which 
none  of  the  regular  factory  positions  naturally  lead.  These  usually 
consist  of  special  jobs,  requiring  unusual  qualities  or  exceptional 
ability.  One  means  of  discovering  employes  who  would  be  in 
line  for  such  positions  is  to  develop  a  list  of  exceptional  employes. 
Our  record  for  this  purpose  represents  employes  who  are  above 
the  average  in  their  present  jobs,  and  who  could  probably  fill 
positions  of  more  responsibility.  Two  or  three  names  are  selected 
from  this  list,  and  a  decision  made  as  to  who  should  be  placed 
in  the  position  in  question. 

In  our  industry,  this  list  is  developed  and  used  by  the  Per- 
sonnel Committee,  which  is  a  sub-committee  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  factory.  This  list  is  added  to  from  the  reports 
this  committee  receives  from  time  to  time  from  foremen  and 
department  heads. 

The  listing  of  names  of  worthy  employes,  when  solely  the  act 
of  the  management,  may  occasionally  overlook  some  employes 
who  deserve  recognition.  To  prevent .  this,  we  invite  employes 
who  feel  that  they  deserve  promotion  to  seek  an  interview  with 
the  Personnel  Committee.  This  an  employe  may  obtain  by  writ- 
ing a  request  for  an  interview  and  dropping  it  into  the  suggestion 
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box.  The  suggestion  department  delivers  all  such  communications 
to  the  employment  department,  which  obtain  the  data  covering 
the  employe  and  presents  it  to  the  Personnel  Committee  for  study 
at  the  time  it  is  ready  to  meet  the  employe. 

The  policy  of  having  regular  promotions  for  employes  is  not 
always  easy  to  follow,  but  when  generally  adhered  to,  it  yields 
very  happy  results.  It  may  appear  to  mean  additional  work  for 
the  employment  department  because  at  least  two,  and  sometimes 
several,  employes  are  affected  every  time  a  vacancy  at  the  top 
occurs,  but  this  long-sighted  policy  will  usually  compensate  for 
itself  in  the  final  result  that  it  brings. 

This  results  in  developing  an  organization  of  employes  who 
are  versatile,  because  most  of  them  have  had  experience  at  more 
than  one  job.  Such  an  organization  will  function  more  smoothly 
and  engenders  loyalty  and  esprit  de  corps  because  of  the  satis- 
faction felt  by  employes  who  have  had  the  chances  their  abilities 
deserve.  Finally,  it  reduces  measurably  the  labor  turnover,  be- 
cause there  will  be  few,  if  any,  exits  from  the  payroll  due  to 
employes  having  had  no  chance  to  get  ahead. 

In  adopting  a  policy  of  systematic  promotions,  then,  a  funda- 
mental principle  is  to  plan  in  advance  the  channels  of  promotion 
within  departments  and  from  one  department  to  another,  and 
outline  these  channels  on  the  job  analysis  form. 

The  next  principle  is  to  keep  a  practical  record  that  will 
reveal  promising  employes,  and  to  record  separately  special  train- 
ing or  aptitudes  which  certain  employes  have,  and  which  can  be 
used  in  higher  positions  when  vacancies  occur. 

The  third  principle  which  is  of  extreme  importance  is  to 
choose  from  your  present  force  first  for  all  positions  vacated 
except  the  feeder  positions.  The  fourth  principle  is  to  invite 
employes  to  request  promotion  when  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  present  positions. 

Whether  promotion  is  deserved  or  not,  discussing  the  matter 
with  any  employe  in  an  organization  results  in  a  better  under- 
standing; and  if  the  promotion  is  not  deserved  at  the  time  the 
request  is  made,  the  employe  can  be  encouraged  to  win  it  by 
making  every  effort  in  his  present  work,  or  by  devoting  his 
spare  time  to  the  study  of  the  particular  subject  that  will  fit  him 
later  for  the  promotion  he  desires. 
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ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  M.  WILLIAMS 
Sec.  Fayette  R.  Plumb,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis. 

(Delivered  before  the  Philadelphia  Association  for  the  Discussion 
of  Employment  Problems  (March  5,  1917)  and  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (March  7,  1917). 

Subject :  "An  Actual  Account  of  What  We  Have  Done  to  Reduce 

our  Labor  Turnover." 


AN  ACTUAL  ACCOUNT  OF  WHAT  WE  HAVE  DONE 
TO  REDUCE  OUR  LABOR  TURNOVER 

The  Use  of  an  Employment  Department 

I  wish  to  speak  to-night  of  the  need  of  an  employment  depart- 
ment, from  the  standpoint  of  the  average  employer ;  and,  to  make 
myself  entirely  clear,  I  wish  to  point  out  conditions  as  they 
existed  in  our  factory,  and  it  is  safe  to  presume  in  the  average 
factory. 

First,  I  want  to  state  that  our  firm  is  over  sixty  years  old, 
and  has  built  up  a  reputation  for  making  high  quality  tools 
during  all  of  that  period. 

This  is  not  intended  as  an  advertising  statement,  but  is  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  class  of  work  we  do,  the  problems 
we  must  solve,  and  further,  to  have  you  feel  that  our  employes 
producing  such  work,  must  be  at  least  of  average  intelligence, 
so  that  you  will  understand  that  the  problems  we  met  were  not 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  a  lot  of  underpaid,  ignorant  em- 
ployes. In  other  words,  our  problems  are  about  the  same  as  the 
problems  you  have  in  your  own  factory. 

I  also  want  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  while  we  are 
60  years  old  we  are  also  60  years  young. 

I  am  the  oldest  man  in  the  executive  department  of  our 
organization  and  I  am  not  much  over  forty  years  old. 

We  have  the  reputation  of  being  progressive  along  all  lines 
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of  executive  control  and  have  established  a  record  for  efficiency 
along  general  factory  lines. 

We  have  technical  graduates  who  have  been  employed  in  our 
various  departments  to  keep  us  fully  abreast  of  the  times  in  all 
branches  of  research  work,  especially  in  the  development  of  steel. 

We  have  a  cost  system  in  our  factory  that  was  installed  at 
the  expense  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  is  to  my  mind  the  most 
efficient  I  have  ever  seen  because  it  produces  results,  and  pre- 
sents them  to  us  monthly. 

These  points  are  brought  out  so  that  you  will  realize  that  we 
are  not  held  back  by  any  "old  fogy"  ideas  on  the  part  of  our 
executives,  and  to  bring  home  to  you  the  appalling  fact  that  in 
an  organization  such  as  ours,  striving  to  be  up-to-date,  it  has  only 
been  within  the  past  few  years  that  we  have  fully  realized  what 
a  terrible  drain  excessive  labor  turnover  makes  on  the  pocket 
book  of  the  employer. 

Cost  of  Labor  Turnover 

You  have  been  instructed  during  the  past  two  years  by 
various  speakers,  authorities  in  their  line,  as  to  the  cost  of  labor 
turnover,  and  I  believe  the  fact  is  firmly  fixed  in  our  mind  that 
there  is  such  a  cost,  but  as  the  statement  of  such  cost  has  been 
so  general  you  are  more  or  less  skeptical  as  to  the  actual  amount 
involved. 

I  therefore  propose  to  tell  you  about  one  of  our  departments, 
and  will  consider  only  the  actual  cost  to  us  of  bringing  a  man 
in  off  the  streets,  placing  him  in  a  position  that  was  only  semi- 
skilled, in  fact,  in  such  a  position  that  with  average  intelligence 
a  man  becomes  an  eflfective  worker  in  12  weeks. 

The  department  in  question  is  run  on  a  piece  work  basis  and 
we  have  a  plan  whereby  we  pay  each  workman  a  day  rate,  in 
addition  to  a  piece  rate,  until  such  time  as  he  becomes  efficient 
enough  to  earn  a  fair  week's  salary,  which  in  this  department  is 
about  six  weeks,  although  to  reach  the  full  pay  of  an  expert 
worker  takes  12  weeks. 

Our  basis  is  as  follows : 

First  week  we  pay  30  cents  per  hour  flat. 

Second  week  we  pay  20  cents  per  hour  and  in  addition  pay 
for  all  production  he  turns  out  on  the  basis  of  regular  piece 
rates  for  such  production. 
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Third  week  we  pay  IS  cents  per  hour  on  the  same  basis. 
Fourth  week  we  pay  12  cents  per  hour  on  the  same  basis. 
Fifth  week  we  pay  8  cents  per  hour  on  the  same  basis. 
Sixth  week  we  pay  5  cents  per  hour  on  the  same  basis. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  man  should  be  self-supporting. 
We  credit  this  man  with  all  work  turned  out,  and  yet  our  records 
show  that  such  a  man  costs  us  in  excess  day  work  charges,  the 
cash  sum  of  $42.00. 

This,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  cost,  as  in  this  particular 
department  the  overhead  expense  is  130  per  cent.,  or  for  every 
dollar  we  pay  in  actual  productive  labor  we  pay  $1.30  for  un- 
productive expense,  such  as  foreman's  wages,  instructors'  wages, 
inspectors'  wages,  power,  heat  and  light,  repairs  to  machinery 
and  fixtures  (belts,  shafting,  benches,  frames,  etc.),  oils,  grease 
and  kindred  items  and  expense  materials  that  have  no  connection 
with  the  actual  material  in  the  tools,  such  as  emery,  grindstone, 
files,  hand  tools,  etc. 

This  brings  into  the  question  the  loss  to  any  employer,  that 
is  not  realized,  because  it  does  not  appear  in  the  pay  envelope, 
but  is  hidden  in  the  cost  of  doing  business  and  is  assumed  to  be 
a  necessary  evil  in  the  expense  of  conducting  such  a  business. 

This  is  mighty  hard  to  express  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
but  from  our  records  I  believe  I  have  found  a  way  to  make  it 
clear  to  you. 

In  this  department  a  skilled  employe  makes  $24.00  per  week 
and  (on  the  basis  of  unproductive  factory  expense  of  130  per 
cent.)  it  costs  $31.20  additional  expense  for  his  production. 

Our '  records  show  that  a  new  man  will  have  an  average 
earning  power  of  only  $10.00  per  week  over  a  period  of  the  first 
6  weeks. 

Please  notice  that  for  each  skilled  man  who  turns  out  $24.00 
worth  of  productive  work  per  week  we  have  an  overhead  ex- 
pense of  $31.20  in  this  department. 

Now  for  this  $31.20  we  secure  from  a  skilled  worker  a  certain 
number  of  pieces  of  productive  work  represented  by  his  earnings 
pf  $24.00  per  week. 

From  a  new  man  the  average  for  6  weeks  is  less  than  one 
half  the  work  turned  out  by  a  skilled  worker,  as  shown  by  his 
average  earnings  of  $10.00  per  week. 
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It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  this  man  turning  out  only  $10.00  of 
productive  labor  will  cost  us  as  much  in  unproductive  factory 
expense  as  the  man  who  turns  out  $24.00  of  productive  labor, 
but  there  are  certain  charges  that  must  be  assumed,  that  can 
properly  be  figured  on  the  basis  of  a  man  charge,  rather  than 
a  charge  to  a  unit  of  production. 

The  only  credit  the  new  man  would  have  would  be  in  expense 
materials,  that  is,  materials  such  as  emery,  grindstones  and  kin- 
dred items,  where  the  greater  the  production  the  greater  the 
consumption  of  such  expense  materials  should  be. 

This  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  learner  will  not 
use  more  of  such  expense  materials  in  proportion  than  the  ex- 
perienced man,  although  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  this  is  not 
correct.  A  learner  always  uses  more  expense  material  per  unit 
of  production  than  an  experienced  man. 

In  this  department  the  factory  expense  materials  are  50  per 
cent,  of  the  total  factory  expense  charges,  and  in  our  figures 
we  are  going  to  disregard  any  excess  charge  for  the  extra  amount 
of  materials  used  by  the  inexperienced  men. 

This,  however,  leaves  us  with  50  per  cent,  of  the  unpro- 
ductive expense  of  $31.20  which  we  pay  for  the  $24.00  pro- 
duction of  the  experienced  man,  or  $15.60,  which  we  must  charge 
to  the  $10.00  production  of  the  new  man. 

This  charge  of  $15.60  only  covers  such  expense  as  foreman, 
instructors'  and  inspectors*  wages,  power,  heat  and  light  repairs 
of  all  kinds,  etc.,  or  such  expenses  as  must  be  assumed  by  the 
man  unit  no  matter  what  his  production  is. 

In  other  words,  it  costs  as  much  in  such  expenses  for  the 
$10.00  production  as  it  does  for  the  $24.00  production. 

On  the  basis  of  an  expense  of  $15.60  for  a  $10.00  produc- 
tion the  percentage  is  156  per  cent,  instead  of  130  per  cent,  we 
pay  for  the  $24.00  production,  or  a  net  excess  cost  to  us  of 
26  per  cent.,  or  $2.60  per  week,  or  for  6  weeks  an  excess  of 
$15.60. 

During  the  following  six  weeks,  which  complete  the  12  weeks 
we  figure  are  necessary  to  produce  an  experienced  man,  this 
excess  cost  becomes  less  due  to  increased  production,  but  if  we 
cut  it  in  half  it  is  6  weeks  at  $1.30,  or  a  total  of  $7.80. 

These  three  amounts  total  an  excess  cost  to  us  of  $65.40 
to  break  in  a  new  man  in  this  one  department. 
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These  figures  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  every  man 
we  hire  stays  with  us  long  enough  to  become  an  experienced 
man,  but  our  records  show  that  we  hire  6  men  for  this  one  job 
before  we  obtain  one  who  stays  with  us  long  enough  to  become 
skilled. 

If  we  added  to  the  $65.40  the  actual  cost  of  breaking  in  and 
training  the  five  men  who  do  not  stay,  the  final  cost  to  us  of 
replacing  an  experienced  man  with  a  green  man,  whom  we 
have  to  train,  would  be  so  much  higher  as  to  be  staggering. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  our  records  of  total  excess  cost  in  this 
department,  not  analyzed  as  I  have  done  but  taken  in  bulk  and 
divided  by  the  number  of  men  trained  over  a  given  period,  show 
the  final  cost  to  us  per  experienced  man  to  be  over  $100.00. 

In  this  analysis  I  have  purposely  left  out  of  consideration 
all  expenses,  such  as  interviewing  and  hiring  men,  loss  in  defec- 
tive work,  and  have  charged  nothing  for  money  invested  in 
equipment  which  we  lose  on  account  of  low  production. 

You  may  not  have  the  same  plan  of  payment,  but  by  taking 
any  plan  you  have  and  figuring  in  all  collateral  charges,  such 
as  we  have  ignored,  you  will  find  that  the  average  of  $40.00  per 
man,  mentioned  by  various  authorities,  is  extremely  low. 

This  cost  is  brought  out  to  show  you  how  great  the  prize 
is  if  you  can  by  any  method  reduce  your  labor  turnover. 

Why  We  Started  An  Employment  Department 

The  work  of  this  association  opened  our  eyes  to  the  impor- 
tance of  a  better  system  of  hiring  and  firing  men.  Our  system 
heretofore  had  been  the  lack  of  system  used  by  the  average 
employer. 

When  we  needed  men,  our  foremen  hired  what  men  they 
could  get  through  their  friends,  and  the  balance  were  picked 
up  in  the  early  morning  from  the  floaters  found  at  the  door  of 
every  factory  daily,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  unde- 
sirable source  of  supply. 

This  method  is  so  bad  in  its  results  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
dwell  upon  it  but  will  relate  actual  occurrences  that  crystallized 
our  ideds  as  to  starting  an  employment  department. 

We  heard  one  of  our  foremen  interview  an  applicant  one 
day  when  our  need  for  men  was  urgent,  and  the  way  he  handled 
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him  opened  our  eyes  as  to  the  possibilities  for  evil  under  such 
a  system. 

We  had  at  that  time,  when  labor  was  plentiful,  a  scheme  of 
partial  remuneration,  different  from  that  outlined  above.  When 
the  foreman  appeared  on  the  scene,  after  the  man  had  been  wait- 
ing almost  an  hour,  he  approached  him  with  a  belligerent  atti- 
tude, with — 

"Do  you  want  a  job?" 

The  answer  was  "yes,"  and  an  inquiry  as  to  the  kind  of  work. 
This  was  answered  in  a  monosyllable,  and  then  the  applicant 
asked  what  the  job  paid. 

With  no  attempt  to  explain  the  method  of  remuneration  the 
applicant  was  informed  that  we  started  men  in  and  they  could 
make  IS  cents  an  hour  but  would  soon  learn  and  get  more  money. 

The  applicant  said,  "I  could  not  work  for  IS  cents  an  hour." 

The  foreman  snarled,  "Hell !  You  don't  want  work,"-  and  left 
the  applicant  standing  in  the  hallway,  with  a  blank  look  on  his 
face. 

At  about  the  same  period  we  advertised  for  men,  and  our 
office  was  filled  daily  in  the  early  morning,  and  when  the  foremen 
had  grabbed  off  as  many  as  they  needed  in  point  of  numbers, 
they  paid  no  attention  to  the  balance,  but  would  instruct  an 
office  boy  to  tell  the  applicant  that  all  jobs  were  filled. 

One  day  we  received  a  letter  from  a  workman  who  had  noticed 
the  advertisement,  and  wrote  relating  his  experience  in  answer- 
ing a  previous  advertisement  from  our  factory.  He  stated  that 
he  did  not  want  to  try  it  again.  He  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
he  had  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  early  morning  to  get  to 
the  factory  at  a  cost  of  20c.,  a  loss  of  an  hour  in  waiting  at  the 
factory,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  eventually  been  dismissed  by 
an  office  boy  with  no  opportunity  to  see  an  executive. 

He  was  exceedingly  bitter  and  deservedly,  so.  We  wrote  him 
a  personal  letter,  apologized  for  such  a  condition,  and  promised 
him  it  would  never  occur  again  to  any  applicant  and  I  don't 
believe  it  ever  has. 

The  injustice  of  such  a  method,  coupled  with  the  ruinous 
effect  it  must  have  on  our  reputation,  made  such  an  impression 
that  the  whole  subject  was  taken  up  with  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  it  was  finally  decided  to  create  an  Employment  Department. 
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Start  of  Employment  Department 

When  we  had  definitely  decided  to  create  this  department, 
we  knew  that  we  had  to  make  haste  slowly,  but  that  there  were 
certain  definite  lines  of  policy  that  must  be  laid  down  at  the 
beginning. 

The  first  step  was  the  selection  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

We  finally  decided  that  it  must  be  in  the  hands  of  men  with 
knowledge  of  our  factory  processes,  men  big  enough  to  analyze 
conditions,  and  important  enough  in  position  to  have  at  all  times 
access  to,  and  the  hearty  cooperation  of  our  executives,  as  we 
realized  that  employment  problem  studies  would  eventually  lead 
to  considerable  changes  in  shop  conditions. 

We  finally  placed  entire  charge  in  the  hands  of  our  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Plumb,  together  with  our  Comp- 
troller and  Cost  Accountant,  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Mellon. 

The  reason  we  selected  these  men  was  because  we  figured  that 
the  job  had  two  sides. 

We  selected  our  Assistant  Superintendent  because  he  was  con- 
stantly in  personal  touch  with  the  men  throughout  the  factory, 
was  also  through  his  daily  routine  familiar  with  shop  conditions, 
and  in  the  best  of  position  to  investigate  complaints  at  first  hand. 

We  selected  the  head  of  the  Cost  Department  as  this  depart- 
ment was  to  be  linked  up  with  the  Employment  Department 
and  was  to  keep  all  records  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
formation needed  for  a  successful  solution  of  our  employment 
problems. 

The  Cost  Department  in  our  organization  is  cold  blooded  as 
to  figures,  and  we  wanted  them  to  show  what  progress  we 
were  making  in  dollars  and  cents  and  at  the  same  time  act  as 
a  check  on  any  proposed  expenditure  suggested  by  the  Employ- 
ment Department  that  did  not  promise  to  bring  results  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

The  question  of  taking  from  the  foreman  the  authority  to 
hire  and  fire  workmen  was  carefully  considered,  but  not  definitely 
decided  in  advance,  as  it  seemed  such  a  serious  problem. 

We  finally  called  a  conference  of  our  officers,  the  new  em- 
ployment managers,  whom  we  had  selected,  and  our  two  super- 
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intendents,  to  discuss  fully  all  questions  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  department. 

There  was  very  little  discussion  as  to  matters  of  general 
policy,  until  we  approached  the  question  of  taking  the  hiring  and 
firing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  foremen. 

Both  of  our  superintendents  were  opposed  to  doing  this,  and 
while  they  granted  that  we  could  possibly  solve  the  hiring  part, 
they  saw  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  taking  from  the  foremen 
the  authority  to  fire  men. 

The  greatest  objection  was  raised  on  their  honest  conviction, 
that  taking  this  authority  away  would  weaken  the  foremen  in 
the  eyes  of  the  men,  and  break  down  all  discipline. 

We  argued  the  matter  for  some  time,  raising  hypothetical 
questions  of  what  could  happen  in  a  department  where  it  would 
be  necessary  for  a  foreman  to  exert  his  authority  at  once,  or 
lose  his  hold  on  his  workmen. 

All  cases  were  met  with  logical  answers  covering  all  points 
brought  up  as  far  as  we  could  foresee  them,  and  we  all  finally 
agreed  that  the  advantages  far  outweighed  the  disadvantages, 
and  the  employment  department  was  created  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  all  concerned.  The  work  of  the  new  department  was 
outlined  as  follows: 

Memorandum,  March  30,  1916 

(1)  The  employment  department  is  to  examine  and  hire  men. 
Requisitions  for  men  from  various  departments  are  to 
be  sent  to  the  Employment  Department  by  the  foremen. 
From  these  requisitions  the  department  is  to  get  men  to 
fill  positions  by  advertising  or  from  other  sources  of  supply 
which  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  department  to  create. 

(2)  The  employment  manager  is  to  watch  the  men  after  they 
are  employed,  keeping  records  of  the  work,  and  to  see 
that  the  employe  is  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
department,  one  thought  being  that  we  should  adopt  an 
efficiency  schedule,  and  if  a  man  cannot  make  good  in 
the  time  set  for  him  he  will  either  be  discharged,  or,  if 
he  shows  any  adaptability  for  other  work,  placed  in  an- 
other department. 
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(3)  After  some  discussion  the  general  thought  of  the  con- 
ference was  that  employes  could  neither  quit  nor  be  dis- 
charged without  the  signature  of  the  employment  man- 
ager. This  would  enable  the  employment  manager  to  find 
out  causes  for  men  leaving,  and  while  he  might  not  be 
able  to  retain  the  men  it  would  show  him  our  weakness 
if  any  exists  and  enable  him  to  eradicate  it  with  future 
employes.  The  signature  of  the  employment  manager  on 
the  discharge  slip  of  an  employe  would  likewise  make 
foremen  more  careful  as  to  recommending  the  discharge 
of  a  man  without  a  just  cause. 

(4)  The  employment  department  would  keep  records  of  ab- 
sences of  employes,  general  efficiency  and  all  items  of 
this  kind  bearing  on  a  man's  value  to  the  plant.  This 
will  be  worked  out  by  this  department  and  is  entirely 
in  their  hands. 

(5)  It  was  definitely  decided  that  requisitions  for  employes 
presented  by  foremen  must  be  O.  K.'d  by  the  superinten- 
dent in  order  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  the  general 
situation. 

How  We  Started 

We  at  that  time  had  nothing  but  an  application  blank  on  which 
to  start,  and  no  place  except  the  hallway  of  the  main  office  to 
interview  applicants,  but  nevertheless  we  put  the  plan  into  effect 
at  once  and  notified  the  foremen  of  the  new  procedure. 

Considering  the  effect  of  such  a  change  to  the  foremen  it 
was  accepted  with  a  better  spirit  than  we  expected. 

From  the  foremen's  standpoint  he  was  giving  up  a  great 
deal  more  th^an  we  perhaps  realized. 

He  had  been  accustomed  to  an  autocratic  control  of  his  de- 
partment and  he  was  rendered  homage  by  his  acquaintances 
through  being  the  man  who  could  place  them  in  positions  when 
he  so  willed  it. 

Adulation  is  incense  to  most  men,  and  they  were  no  exception. 

Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  point,  however,  that  we  have  never 
had  any  real  friction  with  the  foremen  on  either  point. 

One  of  the  first  benefits  we  derived  was  in  freeing  the  fore- 
men from  the  daily  necessity  of  looking  over  men  they  needed 
at  the  factory  door. 
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Under  the  old  system,  the  first  hour  of  each  morning  and  the 
most  critical  hour  from  a  departmental  standpoint,  was  signalized 
by  the  absence  of  foremen  from  their  departments. 

The  new  system  automatically  changed  this,  and  foremen 
were  free  to  supervise  work  in  their  own  departments,  rather 
than  lose  hours  daily  in  interviewing  applicants  for  work. 

This  has  worked  out  so  well  in  actual  practice  that  I  question 
if  we  have  in  our  organization  today  a  foreman  who  would  go 
back  to  the  old  method  of  hiring,  and  we  unquestionably  would 
not. 

In  addition  to  lost  time,  which  can  be  more  profitably  spent 
in  their  own  work,  foremen  as  a  class  have  not  a  broad  enough 
viewpoint  to  select  men  dispassionately,  nor  have  they  the  oppor- 
tunity to  select  them. 

Quite  often  you  will  find,  on  account  of  the  foremen,  cliques 
built  up  within  a  department  due  to  nationality,  creed  or  secret 
societies. 

*  This  is  not  always  intentional,  but  is  created  because  the  fore- 
man draws  from  his  only  source  of  supply,  viz. — his  own  friends 
and  iassociates. 

As  to  the  firing  end  of  the  proposition  there  are  many  argu- 
ments against  leaving  this  power  with  the  foremen,  but  the  fol- 
lowing seems  to  my  mind  pertinent  enough  to  point  out  the 
weakness  of  the  practice,  viz.: 

Factory  managers  check  up  their  foremen  on  all  material 
they  us6 ;  watch  them  to  see  that  the  machinery  is  in  good  con- 
dition and  save  every  penny  they  can  by  careful  supervision, 
but  when  it  comes  to  firing  men,  they  give  the  foremen  full 
swaty,  because  the  potential  value  of  $50.00  to  $100.00  invested 
in  that  man  is  not  shown  in  hard  cash  and  is  therefore  over- 
looked. 

The  Employment  Department  found  right  at  the  start  that 
they  were  handicapped  by  lack  of  facilities  for  interviewing  appli- 
cants, and  it  was  definitely  decided  that  we  should  build  an  em- 
ployment office  for  the  purpose  of  housing  the  new  department. 

Their  preliminary  studies  had  convinced  the  managers  that 
valuable  space  was  taken  up  by  lockers  and  departmental  wash 
room  facilities,  so  the  suggestion  was  made  that  we  combine  with 
the  building  for  the  Employment  Department,  a  service  building 
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for  the  men,  with  sanitary  lockers  for  each  individual,  good  wash 
room  facilities  and  shower  baths. 

This  was  done,  and  the  building  has  been  in  service  since 
July,  1916,  and  has  undoubtedly  had  a  great  moral  as  well  as 
physical  effect  on  our  workmen,  in  addition  to  the  valuable  and 
much-needed  space  which  it  has  released  for  greater  productive 
capacity  in  several  departments. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  system 
of  records  of  each  individual  from  the  time  he  made  his  applica- 
tion until  the  time  he  left  our  employ  for  any  reason,  and  time 
and  study  has  brought  into  daily  use  the  forms  herewith,  which 
I  shall  try  to  make  clear  to  you. 

Attached  Forms 

The  following  are  a  set  of  forms  which  we  find  necessary 
to  use  in  our  work.  They  are  placed  in  order  so  that  you  can 
follow  my  explanations. 

I.    Requisition  for  help  sent  to  Employment  Department  signed 
by  foreman.     (See  Form  I,  Requisition  for  Help.) 

On  reverse  side  we  have  printed  a  new  employe  slip,  which 
gives  a  record  of  the  man  sent  to  fill  the  requisition. 

REQUISITION  FOR  HELP  _ 

A  I. ._^  ^f      *  •  ^ 1  J  t    «      — 1      *  -     --**■      -  ->**     IVaia^B^M  t\     11,1...    t -»-    «^ 


•  •    •*•■«■•- *^M«i^^Ma^i^B^MiMM«»MMBiH^^Ba*«««»»«*«a«*^Mi^»»*« 


•         _ 


«^^«>«*^V*    •    •'.^H  ^^BiN*>"a«a**«>«<>**»«  •^■ft-' •••  w^^M**a«**»«*«>«>a*»    ■«•••»•■■•    ■•«■•«■•#!    •■        •■ «      «■•■      a    '*•*  **■     **' 


•■•••••■•^^•a   •»•«•••«      •  .••    ^■■A»^ 


•••■^dc*«**i 


FORM    I 
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II.   Application  blank. 

All  the  questions  we  ask  seem  to  us  pertinent,  and  the  answers 
give  us  a  line  on  the  applicant's  desirability.  (See  Form  II, 
Application  Blank.) 

woJ.g3/  ^P^tcATtow  row  iK>8iTioN      omJU/JLA: — ifLJt^i: 


9m>kJ0LJbJtiJjL 
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KiNO  oe.y^..i»fi«tt-^EiitLaJ^^  j^f^imfi^jfixxMU^ 

FORM  0 

III.  Employes'  record  card.  This  gives  an  analysis  of  the  man's 
record  with  us,  and  is  used  to  make  notes  for  future  refer- 
ence.    (See  Form  III,  Employes*  Record  Card.) 
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IV.   Record  card  of  work  done  and  hours  worked. 

This  card  shows  not  only  the  kind  of  work  done  but  the 
hours  worked  and  the  amount  earned;  in  other  words,  it  is  a 
continuous  payroll  record  for  each  particular  man.  This  is  valu- 
able in  our  work  as  we  are  able  to  assort  these  cards  by  classes 
of  work  done,  and  quite  often  settle  disputes  as  well  as  use 
them  as  a  basis  of  records  for  the  adjustment  of  wage  rates. 

In  one  case  we  stopped  what  seemed  to  be  a  serious  walkout 
of  12  men,  all  working  on  the  same  kind  of  tools.  They  sent  a 
delegation  to  the  Employment  Department  with  a  request  for 
more  money,  pointing  out  that  the  work  was  hard  and  that  some 
men  could  make  only  $14.00  to  $16.00  per  week;  that  the  men 
who  made  high  wages  were  exceptionally  able  workers,  and 
that  their  pay  was  not  a  fair  basis  for  comparison  with  the 
average  man. 

By  taking  the  cards  of  all  the  men  on  this  particular  work, 
our  Employment  Manager  was  able  to  show  the  delegation  that 
the  low  wage  men  were  not  working  full  time  but  were  the  loafers 
of  the  department,  and  that  on  the  basis  of  the  hours  worked 
they  were  earning  as  much  per  hour  as  the  high  wage  men  on 
this  class  of  work. 

The  delegation  was  so  convinced  of  the  fairness  of  our  posi- 
tion that  the  trouble  died  before  it  was  born.  (See  Form  IV, 
Work  Done  and  Hours  Worked.) 


FORM  IV* 
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V. 


Pass  issued  to  workmen  to  leave  the  factory  and  reasons 
given.  No  workman  can  go  out  without  a  pass.  (See 
Form  V,  Pass  to  Workmen  Leaving  Factory.) 


ii 


OXn. 


;^  r^CctxlaA. 


tey:>H  7U£.i(LuAjtLa      «^  H=r  ^i^^JLi^ 


FORM   V 

VI.  Slip  for  a  man  who  is  discharged  or  quits.  Must  be  signed 
by  the  Employment  Manager.  (See  Form  VI,  Leaving 
Slip.) 

Mo.  •  0  3  '  DateL        *^y     ^  Ifi  "7 

to....S4fint<1t.'..,.!^.  .(^^  Dept..J.iL 

===== — = —  f 
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lbJiib„-ft.^._fe^^(^^ 


Empl.  Agt 
This  Blip  must  be  si^rned  by  Employment  Agt.  if  employee  is  lesYino:. 


FORM    VI 
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Specifications  for  Hirijig  Workmen 

While  we  have  not  gone  far  enough  to  indulge  in  psychological 
tests  in  the  selection  of  workmen,  and  we  do  not  differentiate 
between  blondes  and  brunettes,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
have  certain  standards  for  the  use  of  our  Employment  Depart- 
ment, and  from  our  experience  we  have  drafted  a  partial  set 
of  rules  and  specifications  to  assist  in  selecting  the  right  men  for 
each  particular  job. 

These  rules  are  as  follows: 

Hiring  Men 

Be  courteous.  Be  patient;  remember  you  have  much  to  do 
with  "labor's"  opinion  of  the  factory. 

If  we  have  the  kind  of  work  the  applicant  wants,  give  it  to 
him,  provided  he  is  strong  enough,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  floater 
and  has  no  infirmity. 

If  we  haven't  the  kind  of  work  he  wants,  try  to  interest  him 
in  something  that  is  similar  to  it. 

When  Hiring  Men  Do  as  Follows 

I.  Ask  them  what  kind  of  work  they  have  been  doing.  If 
they  haven't  been  doing  any  work  similar  to  ours,  ask  them  the 
kind  of  work  they  want.  If  they  say  labor,  they  are  possible 
for  following  jobs,  provided  they  come  up  to  the  requirements 
necessary  for  the  several  jobs :  Yard,  trucking,  grinding,  temper- 
ing, polishing  and  heating. 

If  they  ask  for  something  in  our  line  they  are  ready  for 
application  blank. 

II.  If  applicant  wants  work  in  which  we  have  no  opening, 
or  doesn't  want  work  we  have,  do  hot  bother  with  application 
blank  unless  he  seems  especially  good. 

III.  Make  out,  or,  if  they  are  able  to  do  it,  have  applicant 
make  out  application  blank. 

IV.  If  applicant  wants  work  in  our  line,  find  out  experience 
or  reasons  for  wanting  job. 

V.  If  applicant  comes  up  to  requirements,  explain  to  him 
carefully :  The  Job,  the  Pay,  the  Bonus  System,  the  Card  System, 
the  Hours  and  the  fact  that  he  must  give  a  week's  notice  before 
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leaving  to  get  pay  in  full,  and  that  we  hold  back  a  week's  pay. 
Finally  tell  them  that  the  Employment  Department  is  always 
ready  to  straighten  out  any  misunderstanding  he  may  have. 

For  Grinders  the  Best  to  Draw  From  Are: 

Nationality:  Polish,  Lithuanians  or  Americans,  experienced 
grinders,  or  Americans  that  want  to  try  it  after  being  told  that 
the  job  is  hard  work,  wet  work  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
men  are  Polish,  but  the  job  pays  good  money.  Ask  them  if  they 
are  ever  troubled  with  their  backs  or  rheumatism. 

Physique :  Generally  strong  and  big  boned.  Some  small  wiry 
ones  make  good,  but  not  many  of  them.  Explain:  Must  wear 
glasses,  boots  and  aprons  for  wet  grinding  which  we  furnish 
and  for  which  they  pay  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  week. 

Forgers  in  Department  14:  Boys  for  back  of  press;  must  be 
at  least  18  years  old,  big  boned,  either  American  or  American 
Pole.  Remember  that  we  want  one  that  can  work  up  to  drop 
hammer. 

Heaters:  Men  over  21  years.  Used  to  working  in  heat.  A 
man  that  has  worked  in  a  rolling  mill  or  any  forging  shop. 
Either  American  or  Polish. 

Drop  or  Pressmen:  Transfer  good  heater.  No  heaters  avail- 
able, get  old  forgers  on  foreman's  list.  No  one  available,  take 
men  over  twenty-five  with  intelligence  and  strong  physique. 

Handlers:  Americans  over  21.  Men  accustomed  to  using  a 
hammer  preferred,  such  as  carpenter's  helper  or  chipper. 

Finishers:  Girls  16  or  over.  Americans  or  Italian,  former 
preferred.  Some  experience  in  factory  work.  Neat  about  cloth- 
ing, without  cheap  finery.  Better  if  they  are  not  "flirty"  and 
live  at  home. 

Packers:  Americans,  experienced  packers  preferred.  In  any 
case  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  well,  must  be  reasonably 
neat,  enough  to  show  carefulness. 

Handle  Belters:  Americans  or  Italian.  18  to  25.  Strong 
wrist  and  quick  movers. 

There  are  similar  instructions  in  regard  to  other  classes  of 
employes,  but  these  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
we  have  gone  thus  far. 
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What  We  Have  Accomplished 

When  I  asked  our  Employment  Department  what  they  had 
accomplished  the  answer  was  "not  much."  "We  have  hardly 
scratched  the  surface  as  yet." 

Realizing  that  they  had  only  been  in  actual  working  order 
in  their  new  building  since  July,  1916,  or  a  period  of  eight  months, 
ia  search  of  their  records  hardly  bears  out  such  an  answer,  but 
when  the  problems  to  be  solved  are  so  many  they  evidently  feel 
that  what  they  have  done  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

I  propose  to  point  out  some  of  the  things  they  have  accom- 
plished and  leave  it  to  your  judgment  if  they  are  not  at  least 
on  the  way. 


First, — ^A  Bonus  System. 

The  Employment  Department  found  that  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  from  which  we  suffered  was  continued  lateness,  continued 
absence,  and  workmen  quitting  at  the  drop  of  the  hat. 

To  discourage  these  practices,  and  reward  good  workmen, 
they  proposed  and  we  adopted  a  bonus  system  as  follows: 

(A)  A  workman  receives  an  additional  5  per  cent,  of  his 
weekly  pay  providing  he  turns  in  a  perfect  weekly  time 
card  as  to  attendance.  Excused  only  if  sent  home  by  fore- 
man, or  loses  time  due  to  injury  incurred  at  factory. 

(B)  Receives  another  5  per  cent,  for  maintaining  the  standard 
of  a  good  workman. 

It  is  assumed  that  all  employes  have  maintained  this 
standard,  unless  they  are  reported  to  the  contrary  by  their 
foremen  or  the  superintendents. 

This  is  deducted  in  extreme  cases  only. 

(C)  While  workman  is  credited  with  the  bonus  from  the  day 
he  starts,  he  must  work  three  months  before  he  obtains 
it.  If  he  quits  or  is  discharged  before  this  time  he  re- 
ceives no  bonus. 

(D)  The  bonus  is  paid  by  check,  and  a  workman  may  leave 
his  bonus  on  deposit  with  the  firm,  and  receive  6  per  cent, 
annually,  payable  semi-annually. 

We  now  have  about  41  bonus  books  on  deposit.    We  have 
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« 

greatly  improved  the  conditions,  and  feel  that  it  has  been  a 
wise  expenditure,  but  experience  has  proved  that  it  needed  stiflFen- 
ing  and  we  have  added  a  ruling  that  seems  to  be  having  the 
desired  effect. 

The  ruling  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

« 

"If  an  employe  loses  time  three  weeks  in  succession 
except  for  reasons  covered  by  provided  excuses,  he  for- 
feits his  rights  to  his  entire  bonus,  until  he  shows  a  perfect 
time  card  for  one  week.  He  is  notified  that  if  he  con- 
tinues this  delinquency,  he  is  not  considered  desirable." 

By  showing  delinquents  how  much  they  are  losing  in  cold 
cash,  by  being  late,  and  losing  time,  they  are  made  to  realize 
that  it  does  not  pay. 

Second. — Reduction  in  Hours  from  57j4  Hours  to  52^  Hours. 

During  the  period  when  men  were  so  hard  to  get  we  tried 
to  analyze  the  cause  for  men  either  not  hiring  with  us  or  not 
staying  with  us  and  the  Employment  Department  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  as  to  one  of  the  contributing  causes,  viz.: 

"Our  work  from  its  very  nature  is  hard  and  laborious,  tiring 
men  out  compared  with  work  in  the  average  factory. 

We  figure  that  in  order  to  hold  our  men,  and  make  our  plant 
attractive  to  new  men,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  our  week  from 
57y2  hours  to  S2j4  hours,  with  no  reduction  in  pay. 

We  figure  that  it  will  not  decrease  our  production,  but  will 
raise  it. 

After  some  discussion  their  report  was  adopted  and  on  De- 
cember 4th,  1916,  all  day  rates  were  raised  so  that  the  pay 
equalled  or  slightly  bettered  on  a  52^4  hour  basis  the  old  pay 
on  a  57^2  hour  basis. 

All  piece  rates  were  carefully  analyzed,  and  adjusted  in  every 
case  where  the  shorter  hours  affected  the  pay  of  the  producers. 

The  results  speak  for  themselves.  The  men  felt  better  and 
appreciated  our  action.     It  is  much  easier  to  hire  men  than  before. 

The  weekly  production  in  one  of  our  worst  departments,  in 
spite  of  the  shorter  hours,  has  increased  18.4  per  cent,  and  in 
the  entire  plant  10  per  cent. 
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Third. — Reform  Within  a  Department. 

One  of  our  departments  demanded  personal  investigation,  as 
we  found  it  impossible  to  keep  men  or  to  maintain  production. 

An  analysis  by  the  Employment  Department  showed  poor 
shop  conditions  in  many  phases. 

(A)  Inadequate  artificial  lighting  at  dusk,  so  bad  that  no  one 
but  the  individual  workman  bent  over  his  work  could  tell 
what  he  was  doing.    This  part  of  room  dark  and  cheerless. 

(B)  Bad  drainage  in  the  rear  of  the  machines,  which  were 
fed  with  water.  The  water  collected  in  spots.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  department  had  a  dark  unwholesome  smell. 

(C)  The  foreman  was  inefficient,  had  no  control  over  his  men, 
and  therefore  none  over  his  department. 

He  wasted  most  of  his  time  doing  clerical  work  that 
he  dragged  out  almost  over  the  entire  day. 

The  men  who  worked  under  him  were  as  a  class  heavy 
drinkers  and  independent,  worked  when  they  wanted  to 
and  quit  when  they  wanted  to. 

The  following  remedies  were  suggested  and  adopted: 

A.  Improved  lighting.     100-watt  Mazda  lamps  were  installed 

every  20  feet. 

B.  Drain  was  put  in  which  took  care  of  all  excess  water, 

relieving  both  the  discomfort  and  odor. 

C.  The  foreman  was  discharged,  and  a  capable  man  from  an- 

other department  put  in  his  place. 

This  move  stiffened  up  discipline,  and  improved  per- 
sonnel of  department. 

D.  The  entire  layout  was  inspected,  safety  guards  put  on  all 

machines  where  there  was  any  chance  of  a  workman  get- 
ting injured. 

Everything  possible  was  done  to  make  the  operation 
of  the  machines  safe  and  convenient  for  the  men. 

E.  Two  instructors  were  installed  to  teach  new  men. 

F.  All  piece  rates  were  carefully  analyzed  and  prices  adjusted 

so  that  there  were  no  "good  jobs"  and  "bad  jobs."    They 
were  all  made  "fair  and  square  jobs." 

Rates  were  equalized  and  set  so  that  men  could  make  an 
average  sum  per  hour  on  any  kind  of  work  done  in  the  de- 
partment. 
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Since  then  there  have  been  several  adjustments  and  still  a 
few  to  make,  but  we  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  work,  and 
"raise  before  we  are  compelled  to." 

This  is  the  department  that  increased  production  18.4  per 
cent.,  with  five  hours  per  week  less  running  time,  and  last  month 
had  the  largest  production  in  the  past  three  years. 

This  attention  to  details  has  already  proven  it  has  paid, 
through  the  reduction  in  overhead  per  unit  of  production  in 
this  department. 

Fourth, — Interviews  With  Men  Who  Quit. 

As  all  men  are  paid  off  through  the  Employment  Depart- 
ment, even  the  men  who  quit  without  noticg  must  return  to  the 
department  to  be  paid  wages  due. 

All  others  must  secure  the  signature  of  the  Employment  Man- 
ager if  they  give  notice  or  are  discharged,  so  we  have  a  chance 
to  interview  all  dissatisfied  men. 

Some  of  the  results  are  illuminating. 

When  men  quit  or  are  discharged  they  have  no  reason  for 
withholding  information. 

Complaints  are  heard  of  nagging  foremen,  lost  time  in  wait- 
ing for  work,  and  other  complaints  bearing  on  shop, efficiency. 

Those  are  investigated,  and  if  the  fault  is  with  us  it  is 
remedied. 

These  complaints  brought  to  light  the  weakness  of  one  of 
our  best  foremen. 

He  always  had  a  "chip  on  his  shoulder,"  approached  his  men 
with  that  attitude  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  friction  before 
this  fault  was  discovered. 

A  talk  by  our  superintendent  convinced  him  that  while  that 
sort  of  attitude  may  have  been  all  right  ten  years  ago,  "it  can't 
be  done" — not  now. 

Another  case;  a  man  quit,  and  on  being  asked  for  reasons, 
stated  that  he  had  to  lose  too  much  time  waiting  for  one  indis- 
pensable tool,  and  for  material  for  his  work.  Likewise  was  ad- 
vised that  his  wq^k  was  O.  K.  by  one  inspector,  only  to  finish 
it  up  and  have  half  a  day's  work  thrown  back  by  another  in- 
spector. 

An  investigation  proved  that  the  man  was  justified ;  the  case 
was  settled,  and  the  man  is  still  with  us. 
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As  this  man  was  an  experienced  hand  in  the  department  in 
which  I  stated  it  cost  us  $100.00  to  "break  in"  a  new  man,  it 
looks  as  though  this  was  a  fair  day's  work. 

Fifth. — Transfers  in  the  Factory. 

This  was  something  never  attempted.  If  a  man  did  not  suit 
his  foreman,  he  was  fired  and  no  questions  asked. 

Now  we  look  into  unsatisfactory  cases,  try  to  find  the  cause, 
remedy  it  if  we  can,  and  if  we  can't,  try  to  locate  the  unsatis- 
factory man  in  another  department. 

Just  a  few  cases  of  what  we  have  done: 

We  have  one  young  man,  of  undoubted  ability,  good  per- 
sonality, pleasant  and  obliging. 

He  became  a  regular  Monday  absentee,  took  all  that  was  told 
to  him  as  a  reprimand  with  a  lackadaisical  air,  and  had  evidently 
lost  his  "pep." 

We  found  upon  investigation  that  he  was  fast  becoming  dis- 
gusted with  his  outlook,  and  felt  that  he  was  up  against  a  blank 
wall. 

We  transferred  him  to  a  semi-executive  position  in  another 
department,  gave  him  larger  responsibilities,  and  a  larger  salary, 
and  he  has  more  than  made  good. 

Another  man  was  a  boss  trucker,  who  made  a  flat  failure 
of  the  job. 

He  was  then  made  head  inspector  of  one  of  our  hardest 
departments,  and  has  done  wonders  in  bringing  up  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  department.  He  was  temperamentally  unfitted 
for  one  job,  and  fitted  for  the  other. 

Sixth. — ^AcTUAL  Accomplishments. 

I  will  not  inflict  upon  you  any  details  of  labor  turnover,  but 
will  simply  point  out  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  men  who 
quit  since  the  department  has  been  in  operation. 

Taking  April,  1916,  as  a  basis,  during  the  month  of  July, 
one  of  our  worst  months  on  account  of  heat,  the  number  of 
men  who  quit  was  reduced  25  per  cent. 

This  work  has  been  steadily  improving  and  in  January,  1917, 
the  reduction  on  the  same  basis  was  48  per  cent. 

Since  the  installation  of  the  Employment  Department,  we 
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have  decreased  our  working  force  10  per  cent,  reduced  our 
working  time  almost  9  per  cent.,  and  increased  our  total  shop 
production  10  per  cent. 

Seventh, — Indirect  Benefits. 

When  we  first  started  the  Employment  Department  our  men 
looked  on  it  with  suspicion,  as  being  another  one  of  the  things 
the  boss  was  trying  to  put  over  on  them,  under  the  guise  of 
service. 

This  attitude  of  mind  is  common,  and  is  no  more  than  to  be 
expected,  through  past  relations  of  employe  and  employer. 

Vanderbilt's  phrase,  "the  public  be  damned,"  has  been  para- 
phrased over  and  over  again  with  the  "men  be  damned"  and  the 
"boss  be  damned." 

Recollect  that  this  feeling  has  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  and  is  bred  in  the  bone. 

It  is  the  survival  of  the  days  when  "to  the  victor  belongs  the 
spoils,"  and  "might  is  right." 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  better  things. 

Employes  know  and  workmen  are  learning  that  their  interests 
are  identical.     One  cannot  be  prosperous  without  the  other. 

This,  however,  is  the  new  viewpoint,  and  has  only  made 
headway  within  the  past  ten  years,  and  we  cannot  expect  to 
wipe  out  generations  of  suspicion  and  misunderstanding  over- 
night. 

Our  Employment  Department  has  adopted  as  its  motto,  "put 
yourself  in  his  place,"  patiently  listens  to  complaints,  and  does 
not  make  the  common  error  of  believing  that  lack  of  education 
actually  means  lack  of  knowledge. 

Workmen  do  not  put  their  kicks  in  the  purest  English,  al- 
though sometimes  they  adorn  them  with  the  strongest. 

Our  men  have  learned  that  the  Employment  Department  is 
built  for  them,  that  it  is  a  place  where  they  get  a  square  deal, 
and  that  they  will  be  treated  right  on  all  occasions. 

To  show  you  how  far  we  have  gone  I  will  cite  the  way 
disputes  were  handled  before  and  have  been  since  the  creation 
of  this  department. 

Formerly  men  would  stop  work  in  a  bunch  demanding  some- 
thing, and  refuse  to  return  to  work  until  it  was  granted.     In  one 
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case  they  gave  us  one  hour  to  consider  a  question  involving  50 
men  in  one  department,  and  before  we  had  time  to  even  digest 
the  demand  the  hour  was  up  and  they  walked  out. 

Since  April  1st  we  have  had  no  strikes  nor  no  threats.  We 
have  had  two  requests,  and  the  men  have  stayed  at  work  until 
a  decision  was  reached. 

I  wish  to  say  that  if  our  Employment  Department  had  done 
nothing  but  produce  this  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  to 
each  other  on  the  part  of  the  men  and  on  the  part  of  the  firm, 
it  would  have  justified  its  existence  and  its  cost. 

In  conclusion  I  feel  that  in  the  study  of  employment  problems 
we  are  trying  to  solve  issues  ages  old,  and  while  the  reward  is 
great  from  the  standpoint  of  efficient  factory  management  the 
reward  is  still  greater  if  we  can  but  help  to  solve  the  principle 
of  humanity  involved,  and  so  insure  that  cooperation  without 
which  we  can  make  no  progress,  and  with  which  the  watchword 
will  be  "prosperity  for  all"  and  not  "prosperity  for  one." 


Note. — If  you  think  you  do  not  need  an  employment  de- 
partment find  out: 

(1)  How  many  of  your  present  employes  have  been  with 
you  over  twelve  months. 

(2)  How  many  men  you  have  hired  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  Count  every  name  which  has  appeared  on  your 
payroll. 

At  the  Philadelphia  plant  of  Fayette  P.  Plumb,  Inc.,  500  men 
are  employed.  All  the  work  above  described  is  carried  on  by 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  and  the  Comptroller,  appointed  as 
employment  managers,  whose  other  duties  take  more  than  one- 
half  their  time  and  two  clerks.  In  a  factory  of  150  men  or  less 
an  employment  manager  with  the  rank  of  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent, with  the  assistance  of  a  clerk  for  timekeeper,  could  do  it  all. 
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DETERMINING  COST  OF  TURNOVER  OF  LABOR 

By  Boyd  Fisher^ 
Vice-President,  Detroit  Executives'  Club. 

The  following  tentative  proposals  for  a  real  cost  system  for 
labor  turnover  are  offered  for  criticism.  To  date  all  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  hiring  and  firing  have  been  mere  guesswork. 

Mr.  Magnus  Alexander's  thoughtful  paper  on  "Personnel  and 
Employment  Problems,"  the  only  study  of  the  subject,  has  been 
of  use  in  making  up  this  system,  but  one  is  forced  to  point  out 
that  his  method  of  arriving  at  cost  is  more  suggestive  than 
authoritative,  and  was  doubtless  not  intended  to  be  final.  He 
uses  the  opinions  of  experienced  men,  including  his  own,  as  a 
basis  for  arriving  at  each  element  of  cost.  This  procedure  might 
be  repeated  indefinitely  without  giving  us  anything  reliable. 

To  follow  the  method  here  proposed  will  be  expensive,  but 
once  there  have  been  accumulated  reliable  statistics  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  process  of  correction  and  the  follow-up  will  not  be  costly. 
Furthermore,  the  research  can  well  be  parcelled  out  among  vari- 
ous plants  to  render  immediate  results  of  value.  This,  however, 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  saying  that  the  extent  of  each  ele- 
ment of  cost  is  the  same  in  various  plants.  It  is  probably  merely 
sufficiently  the  same  that  if  several  plants  study  each  feature, 
the  average  result  will  yield  an  honestly  average  figure.  Each 
individual  plant  must  determine  its  own  cost  to  get  accurate 
results  for  its  own  guidance,  and  must  expect  the  cost  to  vary 
somewhat  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Alexander  estimated  the  cost  of  hiring  a  laborer  at  $8.50 
and  an  unskilled  machine  operative  at  $73.50.  Thus  we  see  that, 
if  his  figures  are  correct,  a  100  per  cent,  turnover  of  unskilled 
machine  operative  costs  as  much  as  an  860  per  cent,  turnover  of 
laborers.  This  difference  in  cost  warrants  our  spending  money 
and  time  to  get  reliable  data.  Furthermore,  it  reveals  how  in- 
conclusive is  the  practice  of  stating  turnover  merely  in  per- 
centages which  lump  together  turnover  of  all  grade  of  workers. 
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A  definite  knowledge  of  cost  will  show  us  where  we  ought  lo 
place  the  greatest  emphasis  in  efforts  to  reduce  turnover,  and 
will  guide,  us  accurately  in  deciding  how  much  to  spend  on 
apprentice  instrucfion,  welfare  work  and  improved  employment 
methods,  and  especially  give  us  knowledge  of  an  employe's  in- 
creasing usefulness  to  a  concern  as  a  basis  for  making  wage 
increases  for  long  services. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  connection  with  the  accompanying  out- 
line, that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  cost  of  rehiring  former 
employes.  This  obviously  differs  from  the  cost  of  hiring  new 
men.  The  cost,  however,  can  be  figured  for  each  item  precisely 
as  with  new  employes.  Former  and  new  employes  should  simply 
be  analyzed  separately. 

Determining  Cost  of  Turnover 
I.  What  is  meant  by  ''turnover," 

1.  The  average  standing  payroll  for  any  given  period  should 
be  given  as  basis. 

2.  In  case  there  is  a  general  reduction  in  the  number  of 
positions  during  the  period  the  percentage  of  new  employes  to 
the  average  standing  payroll  should  be  taken. 

3.  In  case  there  is  an  increase  in  the  organization  the  per- 
centage of  quitters  to  the  average  standing  payroll  should  be 
taken.  In  the  first  case  the  amount  by  which  the  number  of 
quitters  exceeds  the  number  of  new  employes  accounts  for  the 
reduction.  In  the  second  case  the  amount  by  which  the  new 
employes  exceeds  the  quitters  accounts  for  the  increase. 

R.  A.  Feiss, 
"Personal  and  Employment  Problems,"  Page  51. 

II.  Variables  in  the  cost  of  turnover. 
1.  Cost  varies  by  classes  of  skills  of  employes  hired. 

A.  Highly  skilled,  all-round  machinists  or  master  workmen— 

a.  Require  little  instruction 

b.  Are  easy  on  machines 

c.  Are  economical  with  supplies 

d.  Soon  reach  normal  output 

e.  Scrap  minimum  of  product. 
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B.  Semi-skilled  man — "operatives" — who  have  operated  some 

one  or  two  machines  just  long  enough  to  make  pro- 
duction on  those  machines — 

a.  Require  instruction  on  new  jobs 

b.  Are  harder  on  machines 

c.  Are  careless  with  supplies 

d.  Do  not  soon  reach  normal  output 

e.  Have  high  scrap  average. 

C.  Unskilled  operatives — 

a.  Require  still  more  instruction 

b.  Are  deadly  on  machines 

c.  Are  wasteful  of  supplies 

d.  May  never  reach  normal  output 

e.  Scrap  as  much  as  they  produce. 

D.  Laborers — 

a.  Require  little  instruction  and  get  less 

b.  Don't  use  machines 

c.  Can't  waste  many  supplies 

d.  Have  short  learning  periods 

e.  Scrap  nothing. 

E.  Qerks — 

a.  Require  as  much  instruction  as  B 

b.  Are  about  as  hard  on  machines  as  B 

c.  Use  cheaper  supplies 

d.  Take  as  long  as  B  to  reach  output  but  cost  less 

per  imit 

e.  Use  no  product  and  hence  waste  none 

f.  Have  a  high  factor  of  expensive  errors. 

2.  Cost  results  will  vary  according  to  completeness  of  analysis. 
We  should  consider  the  following  items: 

A.  Cost  of  hiring,  the  only  item  which  has  a  tendency  to  go 

up  with  the  reduction  of  turnover  because  it  is  the  only 
factor  on  a  "production"  basis. 

B.  Cost  of  instruction. 

C.  Cost  of  added  wear  and  tear  on  equipment  operated  by 

green  hands. 

D.  Cost  of  reduced  production  on  machines  operated  by 

green  hands,  when  payment  is  not  strictly  proportional 
to  output. 
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E.  Cost  of  excess  plant  necessary  to  make  up  production 

lost  on  machines  operated  by  green  hands. 

F.  Cost  of  scrap  over  and  above  the  amount  normal  for 

experienced  men. 

We  need  not  consider  reduced  sales  due  to  delay  in  schedules 
or  to  spoiled  work,  because  they  are  too  difficult  to  determine; 
neither  should  we  count  danger  of  strikes  due  to  agitation  among 
new  employes,  because  too  occasional.  But  these  things  exist 
and  should  be  considered  as  showing  out  other  cost  estimates 
as  probably  conservative. 

3.  Cost  results  will  vary  according  to  length  of  time  new  em- 

ployes are  followed  up. 

A.  Hiring  does  not  vary  in  this  way. 

B.  Instruction  usually  is  limited  to  an  arbitrary  time — two 

or  three  days. 

C.  The  new  worker  probably  requires  around  three  months 

to  get  familiar  with  machine  in  all  respects,  although 
this  estimate  remains  to  be  proved. 

D.  Up  to  probably  four  weeks  the  new  employe  improves 

rapidly.     It  takes  him  probably  six  months  to  "hit  his 
best  stride."     Not  so,  however,  with  laborers. 

E.  The  excess  plant  requirement  is  proportional  to  reduced 

production. 

F.  Excess  scrap  probably  persists  for  a  longer  period  than 

reduced  production,  because  most  men  acquire  speed 
more  quickly  than  accuracy. 

G.  Waste  keeps  pace  largely  with  scrap. 

4.  Cost  varies  according  to  the  type  and  value  of  the  require- 

ment used  by  new  employes,  with  respect  to  cost  of: 

A.  Hiring — not  so. 

B.  Instruction — true  to  large  extent. 

C.  Wear  and  tear — to  very  large  extent. 

D.  Reduced  production — holds  true. 

E.  Excess  plant  requirement — especially  and  chiefly. 

F.  Scrap — ^to  some  extent. 

G.  Waste — to  some  extent. 
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Among  the  different  classes  of  employes  this  variation  is 
significant  as  follows: 

Class  A.  This  is  important  because  they  are  likely  to  use 

expensive  equipment. 
Class  B.  Important  for  same  reason. 
Class  C.  Important. 
Class  D.  Does   not  hold  true   of   laborers,   who   use   little 

equipment. 
Qass  E.  Holds  true  in  less  degree. 

III.  Figuring  total  costs  while  taking  the  above  variables 

into  account, 

1.  To  figure  cost  of  hiring — itemize 

A.  Standard   cost   per   employe    for  physical   examination. 

Spread  cost  of  total  number  examined  over  total  num- 
ber hired. 

B.  Membership  in  employers*  associations  and  other  labor 

bureaus.    Spread  annual  cost  over  number  hired. 

C.  Clerical  help  and  all  other  salaries  of  employment  de- 

partment. Figure  total  number  of  men  on  "live"  record 
during  the  year,  whether  employed  or  not — subtract  the 
total  for  average  standing  payroll.  The  ratio  of  re- 
mainder of  names  to  the  total  on  "live"  record  is  pro- 
portion of  cost  of  salaries  which  should  be  spread  over 
the  number  of  men  hired. 

This  subtraction  of  a  proportion  for  employes  on 
the  payroll  is  made  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there 
would  need  to  be  clerical  work  of  this  sort  even  if  there 
were  no  hiring  done  at  all. 

D.  Cost  of  advertising,  trips  out  of  town  for  men,  office 

rent,  new  badges  and  miscellaneous,  divided  among 
number  hired. 

E.  Cost  of  printing  prorated  over  number  hired  according 

to  C. 

These  items  do  not  vary  according  to  length  of  service  or 
class  of  skills  or  types  of  equipment  used. 

2.  Instruction — itemize 

A.  Time  of  foreman  spent  with  new  employes. 
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B.  Time  of  workmen  detailed  as  instructors  for  handling 

machine. 

C.  Time  of  "time  study"  men  acting  as  occasional  instructors 

for  handling  work. 

Figure  separately  for  an  average  month  for  each  class  of 
skill  "A  to  EJ' 

3.  Wear  and  tear — itemize 

A.  Time  of  Maintenance  Department  on  machines  operated 

by  new  employes,  minus  a  constant  factor  of  time  for 
experienced  employes.  (Obtain  this  factor  by  recording 
for  a  sufficient  period  the  time  of  maintenance  men 
spent  on  the  average  with  a  selected  group  of  employes 
of  all  lengths  of  service  over  one  year.) 

B.  Cost  of  materials  used  for  repairs  on  machines  operated 

by  new  employes,  minus  a  constant  factor  of  material, 
for  all  employes.     (Obtain  as  in  "A.") 

(The  above  necessitates  at  least  temporary  use  of 
job  tickets  for  maintenance  men,  with  space  on  tickets 
to  indicate  time  spent  with  new  and  old  employes.) 

C.  Breakage  and  wear  on  tools,  dies  and  jigs  used  by  new 

employes,  minus  a  constant  factor  for  experienced  em- 
ployes. 

D.  Constant  factor  of  cost  per  man  for  premature  deprecia- 

tion of  machinery.  This  can  only  be  guessed  at,  but 
it  may  be  more  closely  approximated  by  a  genuine  re- 
search, which  would: 

A.  Take  certain  critical  machines  now  worn  out. 

B.  Find  out  best  records  of  wear  from  the  makers. 

C.  Compare  average  wear  in  given  plant. 

D.  Spread  the  difference  over  the  number  of  new  men  who 

worked  on  those  machines. 

E.  Ascertain  the  actual  life  of  those  machines. 

Once  determined  by  careful  studies  and  compared 
with  the  results  of  other  students,  this  could  be  made  a 
constant  factor  for  each  plant,  or  each  type  of  machinery 
relative  to  complexity  of  design.  Figure  all  but  the  last 
point  for  average  month  for  all  classes  of  skills  save 
laborers. 
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4.  Labor  cost  of  reduced  production.  This  cannot  be  figured 
exactly  but  can  be  approximately  by  averaging  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  looking  at  the  matter  from  several 
points  of  view.     I  suggest  the  following: 

A.  First  alternative — in  order  not  to  charge  up  to  turnover 

any  loss  of  production  due  to  defects  in  scheduling. 

a.  Determine  by  time  study  and  standard  practice  the 

ideal  capacity  of  each  machine  and  production  center 
in  terms  of  production  per  hour. 

b.  Record  the  actual  man-hours  worked  on  each  pro- 

duction center  for  a  given  period  and  thus 

c.  Arrive  at  total  output  for  that  number  of  hours. 

d.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  actual  output 

is  the  loss  due  to  turnover  and  may  be 

e.  Prorated  to  the  number  of  men  hired  for  the  period. 

Theoretically,  workers  have  been  paid  for  ideal 
output.  Price  this  reduced  production,  therefore, 
at  cost  of  departments  in  question  of  direct  and 
indirect  labor.  All  other  items  of  cost  are  elsewhere 
provided  for  under' "waste,"  "excess  plant,"  "wear 
and  tear,"  etc.  If  a  piece  price  is  paid,  however, 
new  workers,  like  old,  being  paid  only  for  work 
actually  done,  only  the  cost  of  indirect  labor  should 
be  assessed  against  the  labor  cost  of  reduced  pro- 
duction. The  above  method  is  not  strictly  true,  but 
if  the  ideal  machine  capacity  is  based  upon  the 
observed  output  of  experienced  operatives,  it  will 
be  sufficiently  correct. 

B.  Second  alternative — 

a.  Select  a  number  of  machines  worked  by  new  men 

and  an  equal  number  of  like  machines  worked  by 
men  over  a  year  in  service. 

b.  Record  the  production  of  each  group  until  the  total 

of  new  men  reaches  the  total  of  old  men. 

c.  Time  required  to  teach  this  may  be  taken  as  average 

learning  time. 

d.  Total  difference  of  production  during  this  time  may 

be  spread  over  the  number  observed  and  the  average 
taken  as  the  loss  for  the  average  man  hired. 
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e.  For  men  dropping  out  of  the  groups  while  under 
consideration  substitute  other  men  with  approxi- 
mately equal  production  and  equal  length  of  serv- 
ice. Separatie  observations  should  be  taken  for 
each  class  of  skill — A,  B,  C,  and  E. 

C.  Laborers  can  be  figured  in  about  the  same  way,  namely — 

a.  Take  a  set  quantity  of  trucking,  etc. 

b.  Compare  the  number  of  new  as  against  the  number 

of  old  men  required  to  do  this  fixed  quantity. 

c.  Drop  men  as  they  improve  so  as  to  keep  output 

constant. 

d.  Until  number  in  first  gang  equals  number  in  old,  this 

gives  the  learning  time  for  laborers,  and  the  loss  of 
production  of  average  new  laborer. 

5.  Excess  plant  cost  of  reduced  production — 

A.  Assume  that  the  plant  investment  required  under  present 

conditions  will  bear  the  same  ratio  to  total  investment 
in  plant  which  would  be  needed  if  there  were  no  turn- 
over, as  the  production  which  would  be  possible  with 
the  present  equipment  operated  by  all  experienced  men 
would  bear  to  the  present  actual  output.  In  other  words, 
if  your  reduced  production  is  20  per  cent.,  your  excess 
plant  required  is  20  per  cent.  This  is  stated  as  axio- 
matic. 

B.  Find  present  total  inventory. 

C.  Figure  on  the  basis  of  your  present  loss  or  production 

how  much  less  equipment  would  be  necessajTy  without 
labor  turnover. 

D.  The  difference  may  be  used  as  basis  for  figuring  the 

amounts  of — 

a.  Interest  on  capital. 

b.  Depreciation. 

c.  Power. 

d.  Insurance. 

e.  Rent. 

f.  Repairs, 

which  are  due  to  turnover. 
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E.  Figure  by  shops,  as  if  separate  plants,  for  each  class  of 
skill  using  equipment  and  spread  cost  over  turnover 
in  those  classes. 

Excess  plant  cost  and  labor  cost  of  reduced  produc- 
tion should  be  figured  separately  and  then  added  to- 
gether, instead  of  prorating  excess  plant  cost  as  a  burden 
on  the  labor  cost  -of  lost  production,  because  the  burden 
is  not  the  same  man  for  man,  and  department  for 
department.  Furthermore,  in  departments  where  wages 
are  in  proportion  to  efficiency,  "excess  plant"  costs  plus 
excess  supervision  constitute  the  sum  lost  by  slow  pro- 
duction. 

6.  Spoiled  work. 

A.  Select  at  random  two  equal  groups  of  men  representing 

evenly  all  grades  of  skill  save  labor,  one,  a  group  of 
new  employes,  the  other,  of  men  over  one  year  in 
service. 

B.  Compare  total  scrap  losses  for  each  group  until  approxi- 

mately even  per  day  period  for  some  time.  The  point 
at  which  it  began  to  be  even  may  be  taken  as  showing 
the  average  time  required  to  reach  normal  scrap  record. 

C.  Subtract  total  scrap  made  by  old  men  from  total  made 

by  new  men  and  divide  the  difference  by  the  number 
in  a  group,  to  get  total  scrap  per  new  employe  hired. 

7.  Waste. 

Figure  the  same  as  scrap.  The  item  includes  waste  of  oil, 
cutting  compound,  compressed  air,  etc. 
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Mr.  Pitzer-:  I  will  now  call  on  Mr.  Dougherty  who  will, 
perhaps,  speak  more  fully  about  some  of  the  more  technical  points 
embraced  in  our  report.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr. 
N.  F.  Dougherty  of  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

Mr.  N.  F.  Dougherty:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Employment 
Plans  since  it  was  organized,  I  have  gone  along  with  the  members 
of  the  committee  in  recommending  an  employment  department  as 
well  as  analyzing  the  labor  turnover,  but  the  railroads  in  general, 
not  only  the  Pennsylvania,  feel  that  an  employment  department 
is  not  practicable  on  account  of  the  diversified  service — we  have 
everything  from  a  doctor  and  a  lawyer  to  a  laborer — ^and  also  on 
accotmt  of  the  territory  covered.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for 
instance,  with  160,000  employes,  touches  every  hamlet  from  New 
York  to  Pittsburgh,  and  Washington  to  Buffalo.  It  reaches  Buffalo, 
so  you  can  all  return  by  that  road  when  you  go  home.  We  feel 
that  an  employment  department  on  a  railroad  cannot  be  handled 
the  same  a3  a  plant  where  you  have  all  of  the  executives  and 
employes  together  under  one  roof. 

We  have,  however,  studied  a  few  phases  of  the  question  bear- 
ing on  turnover.  In  one  study  of  the  problem  we  found  that  over 
fifty  pet  cent  of  the  men  who  were  injured  had  been  in  the  service 
less  than  six  months.  Now,  that  is  something  which  we  should 
seriously  consider,  if  the  same  figures  hold  true  in  other  indus- 
tries. 

Another  problem  which  we  studied  was  the  cost  of  training 
the  lowly  tfackman.  The  track  labor  is  supposed  to  be  the  real 
common  laborer  in  railway  service. '  We  took  as  a  basis  of  100 
per  cent  efficiency  an  old  track  gang  and  on  that  basis  tried  out 
the  new  men.  We  have  Mexicans,  colored,  Italians  and  Ameri- 
cans. The  efficiency  of  the  new  men  runs  from  58  to  66  per 
ceht,  based  on  100  per  cent  for  the  old  experienced  gang.  It 
takes  six  months  to  train  a  track  laborer.  That  means  that  we 
losie  on  the  average  from  40  per  cent  inefficient  up  to  efficient, 
an  average  of  20  per  cent  of  the  men's  wages  for  six  months, 
which  is  approximately  $60.  In  other  words,  for  every  experi- 
enced trackman  lost  it  means  a  money  loss  of  $60.  If  you  add  that 
to  the  accidents,  it  is  a  question  which  is  worthy  of  very  serious 
study. 

Chairman  Rowe:  There  are  assignments  of  two  and  one- 
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half  minutes  for  the  further  discussion  of  this '  problem.  Are 
there  any  others  who  desire  to  discuss  the  report. of  this  very 
important  committee? 

Mr.  C.  R.  Dooley:  I  think  we  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Pitzer  briefly,  giving  an  outline  of  his  proposed  method  of  deal- 
ing with  turnover,  not  to  go  into  the  detail  of  his  report,  but  tell 
us  how  he  will  calculate  it. 

Mr.  Pitzer  :  We  discussed  that  in  committee.  We  wanted  to 
get  some  very  simple  form,  and  we  have  presented  this  method 
which  is  shown  in  the  report.  Mr.  Shaw  can  tell  you  hqw  they 
do  it  in  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company.  Their  method 
struck  me  as  being  a  simple  one,  and  I  think  we  can  all  follow  it. 
I  would  like  Mr.  Shaw  to  explain  that  to  us. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Shaw:  While  I  am  not  connected  with  the  employ- 
ment department  and  may  not  be  able  to  answer  all  of  the  ques- 
tions in  detail,  I  think  I  can  outline  briefly  our  methods. 

In  reducing  our  turnover,  the  most  important  features  we  use 
are  two;  first  of  all  is  an  analysis  of  the  reasons  why  our  em-- 
ployes  are  leaving,  and  that  is,  to  our  mind,  the  best  basis  that 
we  have  for  checking  up  the  efficiency  of  the  employment  depart- 
ment. If  -we  are  having  a  great  many  losses  in  one  individual 
occupation  in  our  plant,  the  employment  manager  must  give  that 
considerable  thought  and  study,  because  it  is  apparent  that  he  is 
employing  the  wrong  type  of  men  for  that  position^  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  great  many  men  are  leaving  of  their  own  accord 
there,  we  must  analyze  the  conditions  and  find  out  whether  the 
withdrawals  are  due  to  the  working  conditions,  or  to  the  foreman. 

The  second  feature  which  we  have  developed  this  past  year 
to  help  us  reduce  the  turnover  is  the  development  of  a  committee 
to  consider  what  we  call  "personnel  problems" ;  we  consider  it 
absolutely  from  the  employe's  standpoint  however.  We  study 
the  reasons  for  leaving,  study  the  working  conditions,  study  the 
foreman,  and  study  the  men. 

Every  employe  in  our  plant  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  this 
committee  for  a  transfer  or  change  of  work,  or  in  respect  to 
an)rthing  which  appertains  to  his  own  interest. 

With  these  methods,  that  is,  the  analysis  of  the  reasons  for 
leaving,  plus  the  intensive  studies  which  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, made  up  of  certain  of  our  executives,  make,  we  feel  that 
we  are  making  great  strides  towards  the  reduction  of  our  turnover 
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by  considering  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
employes. 

Mr.  Pitzer:  Turnover  should  not  be  figured  gross  in  any 
organization.  In  our  company  we  hope  to  compare  the  Auditor's 
Department  with  the  Actuary's  Department,  for  instance.  Com- 
parisons of  this  kind  we  find  very  useful.  I  think  that  ought  to 
work  out  well  in  an  industry.  Different  classes  of  men  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work  should  be  figured  separately. 

Mr.  Dooley:  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind,  as  to  how  you 
would  compare  turnover  in  different  grades  of  labor.  Where 
you  find  the  maximum  turnover,  is  it  advisable  to  split  it  up  into 
classification  of  labor  or  years  of  employment?  Is  the  maxi- 
mum turnover  the  first  six  months,  or  in  what  period  of  time 
does  it  take  place  ? 

Mr.  Pitzer:  You  can  readily  see  its  usefulness.  I  used  to 
take  our  total  payroll  and  against  it  put  those  clerks  who  were 
dismissed  on  account  of  inefficient  selection.  I  was  looking  at  it 
from  the  employment  manager's  standpoint.  I  felt  that  the  com- 
pany should  not  hold  me  responsible  for  loss  of  employes  by 
marriage,  death  or  anything  else  over  which  I  had  no  control. 
Where  it  was  due  to  inefficiency  in  work,  however,  that,  it  seemed 
to  me,  was  properly  chargeable  to  failure  in  selection.  My  turn- 
over figure  consequently  showed  up  extremely  well  as  against 
that  of  other  companies  who  put  all  of  those  leaving  for  any 
cause  whatsoever  against  the  total  payroll.  I  recite  the  foregoing 
merely  to  show  the  necessity  of  all  of  the  companies  figuring 
turnover  on  uniform  basis  and  using  the  same  chart  therefor. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  will  all  keep  during  the  next  twelve 
months  our  turnover  chart.  Even  if  your  company  refuses  to 
do  so  officially,  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  use  your  influence 
in  getting  whoever  is  responsible  for  looking  after  the  turnover 
to  chart  his  results.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  help  any  research  ' 
work  which  might  be  carried  on  by  my  committee  for  the  benefit 
of  our  association. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Waller:  Has  not  the  committee  some  definite 
recommendation  to  make  to  us  to-day  as  to  how  to  stop  labor 
turnover?  I  have  heard  the  old  preachment  of  getting  control 
of  the  actions  of  the  foreman,  etc.  I  do  not  happen  to  be  a 
foreman,  although  I  wish  I  was  big  enough  to  be  one.  I  have 
not  heard  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  your  foreman.    I  have 
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not  heard  any  recommendation  as  to  how  he  is  to  help  stop  the 
turnover.  We  have  no  suggestions  as  to  what  we  can  do,  and  I 
think  everybody  in  industry  recognizes  that  the  cost  of  our  labor 
turnover  is.  the  most  costly  single  item  in  industry.  Labor  turn- 
over runs  from  1  to  800  per  cent  every  year.  What  we  would 
like  to  know  is :  Has  any  one  tried  anything  successfully  to  over- 
come this  turnover?  What  can  we  do  to  stop  it?  If  it  is  up 
to  the  foreman,  how  have  you  worked  with  the  foreman  to  have 
him  stop  the  turnover  in  his  department  ? 

Mr.  Pitzer  :  The  first  thing  you  have  got  to  do,  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  successful  result,  is  to  get  an  employment  manager, 
and  put  him  in  charge  with  the  executives  behind  him.  That  is 
all  essential,  and  then  you  can  get  your  foremen  together  and 
inform  them  of  the  employment  manager's  job.  Foremen  as  a 
rule  are  very  willing  to  cooperate  and  if  they  know  that  the  men 
selected  by  the  employment  manager  are  the  right  men,  there  will 
be  no  interruption  of  harmony  by  the  clashing  of  personalities. 
Educate  the  foremen  to  the  fact  that  besides  production  the  mat- 
ter of  turnover  plays  a  part  in  the  cash  book.  The  fear  seems 
to  prevail  in  most  institutions  that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  hold 
one  man  responsible  for  the  hiring  and  firing  of  help.  I  want 
to  state  that  upon  investigation  it  has  been  found  that  the  com- 
panies with  centralized  employment  bureaus  have  a  lower  turn- 
over than  the  companies  where  the  foremen  have  the  privilege  of 
employing  and  dismissing  workers.  The  time  of  the  foremen  is 
too  valuable  to  have  them  go  out  to  the  back  door  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  their  own  help  from  the  crowd  assembled.  One  man 
should  do  the  employing  and  he  should  keep  his  job  or  be  dis- 
missed according  to  whether  the  turnover  is  appreciably  low  or 
dangerously  high. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Waller:  We  have  all  that.  It  is  all  centralized, 
yet  the  problem  is  still  there. 

Mr.  F.  p.  Pitzer:  Does  your  foreman  select  your  help? 

Mr.  H.  T.  Waller:  The  foreman,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  F.  p.  Pitzer:  I  do  not  see  where  the  trouble  is.  Per- 
haps it  is  in  the  case  of  the  block  data,  you  do  not  look  at  it 
properly.  I  would  like  to  discuss  that  at  the  round  table  this 
afternoon.    I  would  like  to  have  you  there. 


ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSION- 
EMPLOYMENT  PLANS 

Tuesday  Afternoon — June  5,  1917 

Chairman  Pitzer  :  We  have  not  this  Round  Table  very  well 
organized,  but  I  think  we  can  get  something  out  of  it  if  some 
one  will  start  something,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  this 
afternoon  we  can  look  a  bit  into  the  future.  While  the  biggest 
part  of  our  talk  will  be  primarily  devoted  to  turnover,  I  think 
all  of  us  in  the  coming  twelve  months  are  going  to  run  up  against 
very  vital  problems,  which  will  have  to  do  with  the  war,  etc., 
and  one  of  these  problems, — ^and  I  think  we  can  talk  about  it  a 
bit, — is  what  part  women  will  play  in  employment.  I  think  we 
are  coming  to  it,  that  we  have  got  to  use  more  women  than  ever 
before,  and  I  just  wonder  how  far  in  your  organizations  a  woman 
has  a  chance  to  go.  I  know  that  in  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  we  have  put  our  women  on  the  same  basis  as  the  men. 
Young  women  can  go  just  as  far  as  the  young  men.  They  do 
not  seem  to  accomplish  that  end,  however.  I  do  not  know  why 
it  is,  but  a  woman  seems  to  be  more  diffident  in  her  progress. 
She  is  more  easily  satisfied,  a  group  of  women,  taking  them  as  a 
whole,  are  more  easily  satisfied  than  a  group  of  men.  If  they  get 
a  fairly  good  wage  they  stand  by  the  job,  and  do  not  look  for 
an)rthing  much  higher.  We  have  some  women  holding  respon- 
sible positions  paying  from  $1,500  to  $1,800  a  year.  They  have 
opportunities  to  go  further  but  they  do  not  seem  to  make  use 
of  them. 

r  Another  thing  I  think  we  could  talk  about  is,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  with  regard  to  paying  salaries  during  terms  of  military 
service.  I  think  there  will  be  a  big  variation  as  to  what  the 
individual  concerns  will  do  in  that  respect.  If  we  could  take 
home  some  uniform  methods  of  meeting  these  two  problems,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  great  value  to  us.  I  wish  we  could  look 
a  little  ahead  and  talk  about  these  problems  which  we  are  sure 
to  run  up  against.    The  employment  manag^ers  will  have  to  meet 
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the  problem.  I  know  in  our  concern  we  have  employed  forty 
women  just  as  an  assistance  corps.  We  have  no  special  place 
for  them,  just  keep  them  on  hand,  and  as  enlistments  take  place 
we  will  fill  the  place  of  the  men  wftfi  tlie  women.  It  increases 
our  payroll  considerably,  but  I  think  we  will  find  it  is  a  good 
investment  because  it  will  prevent  our  work  from  being  too  much 
interfered  with  by  a  great  number  of  enlistments  on  the  part  of 
our  force.  We  have  in  certain  positions  in  our  company  college 
women.  All  of  our  positions  have  been  classified.  We  run  under 
five  classes.    It  really  hinges  on  the  vocational  problem. 

These  two  subjects  ^re  much  alike.  The  way  we  classified 
our  positions  was  we  brought  in  an  expert  and  paid  him  $12,000 
for  a  year's  work.  He  had  had  experience  in  other  concerns,  and 
had  the  benefit  of  that  experience.  We  organized  a  committee 
of  the  department  heads  and  the  departments  were  themselves 
rated  218,  326  and  356.  We  had  the  bigger  department  heads 
at  a  meeting,  and  we  just  took  the  payrolls  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, and  as  we  came  to  certain  employes  we  said — ^"What  does 
this  man  do  ?"  or  "What  does  that  woman  do  ?"  And  based'  on 
the  replies  we  got  we  put  them  in  particular  classes.  It  is  not 
difficult.  If  the  auditor  wanted  to  put  a  clerk  in  a  certain  group 
and  it  overlapped  or  underlapped  another  group,  the  next  head 
of  department  would  say — "You  cannot  do  that,  because  here  is 
John  Jones,  who  does  similar  work,"  and  in  that  way  we  got 
together,  and  we  were  surprised  to  see  that  our  salaries  matched 
up  so  closely  with  what  the  expert  had  fixed  for  the  particular 
classifications.  We  have  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  for  each 
class.  It  was  not  very  complicated.  When  a  clerk  comes  into 
our  organization,  we  hand  him  a  booklet  which  shows  the  com- 
pensation he  will  receive  and  how  much  he  can  get  by  promotion. 
He  knows  if  he  wants  a  larger  salary  he  must  study  for  the  job 
ahead.  The  way  we  promote  is  to  have  all  our  classes  entered 
in  an  index.  If  I  have  an  opening  for  a  junior  clerk,  I  go  to 
the  first  name  on  that  index,  on  the  lower  class,  and  the  boy  on 
the  top  of  that  list  by  service  has  the  preference  for  the  next 
higher  job.  Our  D  and  E  classes,  which  embraces  the  boys  and 
juniors,  are  automatically  increased  once  a  year.  The  boy  has 
got  to  increase  or  bow  himself  out.  They  must  increase  or  leave 
the  job,  as  we  would  not  want  them  if  they  are  not  entitled  to 
an  increase.  '     '^' 
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We  have  been  taking  in  girls  at  $34  per  month,  Junior  Clerks 
at  $480  per  year,  and  carry  them  up  to  $600  a  year.  A  lot  of 
training  was  necessary  to  bring  a  junior  clerk  up  into  the  next 
higher  grade,  which  is  a  senior  clerkship,  and  we  found  the 
average  girl  was  not  developing  rapidly  enough  for  the  higher 
jobs.  Under  those  circumstances  we  would  have  no  one  to  pro- 
mote for  the  higher  grades  of  service,  if  for  some  reason  or  other 
these  girls  did  not  qualify  for  promotion.  Six  weeks  ago  I  put 
into  our  organization  ten  girls  from  colleges,  like  Smith  College, 
Bryn  Mawr  and  other  colleges,  and  I  am  surprised  to  see  how 
these  girls  are  taking  hold.  Instead  of  paying  them  $34  a  month, 
we  pay  them  $65  a  month,  but  I  feel  sure  with  the  mental  training 
they  have  and  are  bringing  to  us  it  will  be  less  worry  on  our  part 
to  bring  these  girls  to  the  higher  jobs.  I  have  one  girl,  whose 
name  is  Kelly,  who  has  learned  in  six  weeks  what  it  would  take 
perhaps  six  months  for  an  average  girl  to  pick  up.  She  is  going 
to  be  very  useful  to  us,  and  we  will  be  very  willing  to  give  her 
the  higher  wage  as  soon  as  she  is  promoted  to  the  higher  jobs, 
and  I  feel  we  will  be  benefited  by  having  her  services.  Probably 
this  afternoon  we  can  discuss  the  girl  problem,  as  it  will  play  a 
part  in  the  turnover,  on  account  of  her  general  condition  and 
habits.  A  boy  comes  into  the  organization  and  we  carry  him 
along  on  a  standardized  scale.  He  grows  up  to  be  a  youth,  and 
when  he  grows  up  he  needs  more  money,  because  he  wants  to 
dress  better  and  wants  to  look  better,  because  the  other  sex 
is  interesting  him,  and  then,  at  last,  he  falls  in  love,  and  you 
must  pay  him  more  money,  as  he  must  take  a  girl  around,  and 
later  on  he  gets  married,  and  has  a  wife  to  support,  and  later 
on  he  has  children  to  support,  so  he  is  continually  asking  for 
more  money  and  you  must  pay  it  to  him  if  you  are  to  keep  him 
satisfied.  That  kind  of  a  clerk  is  not  a  good  investment  in 
certain  jobs,  because  for  certain  jobs  you  must  have  girls,  as 
girls  do  not  have  these  demands  made  upon  them.  I  find  that 
the.  girl  problem  is  one  which  does  play  a  large  part  in  our 
turnover. 

I  will  ask  Mr.  Fish  of  the  Norton  Company  to  start  this  dis- 
cussion.   Mr.  Fish  is  an  expert  on  turnover. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Fish:  This  girl  question,  to  follow  the  lead  as 
suggested,  is  interesting  us.  By  a  curious  coincidence  we  also 
put  on  forty  girls.     The  thing  which  impresses  us  in  studying 
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this  girl  question  has  been  the  curious  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the 
industrial  life  of  a  girl  or  a  woman  being  limited  to  perhaps  six 
or  seven  years,  in  factories  where' they  treat  the  girls  right  the 
turnover  is  so  much  lower  than  it  is  amongst  the  men,  and 
especially  to-day  under  the  present  conditions  of  unrest,  when 
the  men  feel  that  the  field  over  the  fence  is  a  little  greener  than 
the  one  they  are  in,  it  is  our  conclusion  that  if  we  can  keep  our 
turnover  down  to  100  per  cent  a  year  that  we  are  doing  very 
well  indeed.  There  are  more  concerns  where  it  is  200  per  cent 
than  it  is  100  per  cent. 

All  of  the  girls  stay  longer  on  the  individual  job,  probably 
three  times  as  long  on  the  average,  so  that  we  can  really  afford 
to  spend  quite  a  little  time  and  quite  a  little  money  training  girls 
for  these  jobs. 

Another  curious  thing — the  experiment  we  are  trying  seems 
to  indicate  it  is  not  as  expensive  to  keep  girls  at  jobs  they  can 
handle  as  to  keep  the  same  number  of  boys.  Their  minds  seem 
to  be  more  receptive,  more  on  the  job,  in  spite  of  all  we  have 
heard  about  their  having  mirrors  and  puff  boxes  and  hand-bags, 
and  all  of  the  attention  that  they  have  to  give  themselves, — they 
seem  in  some  way  to  be  really  more  willing  to  stick  by  us  during 
the  hours  of  the  day  as  well  as  during  the  months  in  the  year 
in  which  they  work  for  us. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  on  the  quotation  which  this 
committee  has  made  from  the  statement  issued  by  the  Employ- 
ment Managers'  Association  of  Boston,  on  the  general  subject  of 
turnover.  They  have  taken  the  record  of  turnover  and  inserted 
it  in  their  report,  but  unfortunately  they  have  taken  the  detail 
there,  instead  of  the  summary,  but  I  think  I  can  describe  a 
summary  for  you  so  it  will  be  equally  good.  This  record  of 
turnover,  as  given  here,  is  a  classification  of  the  men  going  into 
the  shop,  men  or  women,  and  also  a  classification  of  those  who 
leave,  giving  the  reasons,  as  nearly  as  we  can  get  them,  of  why 
they  move  on.  The  record  as  given  here,  as  you  will  sec  on 
the  chart  facing  p.  80,  is  numbered  1  to  31,  covering  the  days  of  the 
month,  and  is  used  as  a  scratch  sheet  by  the  employment  depart- 
ment to  keep  a  record  from  day  to  day  in  each  individual  depart- 
ment of  the  shop,  so  that  one  of  these  sheets  is  used  for  each 
department.  The  summary  is  made  once  a  week,  once  a  month 
or  once  a  year,  although   in  our  own  case  the   summary   is 
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arranged  by  departments,  so  that  each  line  corresponds  to  a  de- 
partment in  the  shop.  In  that  way  we  keep  a  record  of  the 
number  of  people  hired  in  each  department; — ^those  that  are  new 
employes,  those  that  are  old  employes  that  have  left  and  are 
reemployed,  those  who  are  transferred  from  one  department  to 
another,  and  then  a  classification  of  those  who  leave  us,  under 
the  various  heads  given  here. 

Now,  being  an  employment  manager  is  not  much  fun,  unless 
you  are  really  a  manager,  and  in  order  to  be  a  manager  of  employ- 
ment, as  one  of  the  speakers  brought  out  very  well  this  morning, 
you  must  be  in  touch  with  the  management  of  your  company. 
The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  employment  manager  ought  to 
be  a  vice-president — that  would  be  very  nice  indeed,  and  I  think 
all  of  us  would  be  glad  to  accept  the  vice-presidency  in  our  com- 
panies. Unfortunately,  our  particular  company  has  no  vice- 
president,  and  so  I  am  out  of  it,  and^so  I  can  sympathize  with 
the  rest  of  you  in  your  hopes.  In  order  to  interest  the  man- 
agement, however,  you  must  sell  them  this  proposition.  Once 
in  a  while  there  is  a  concern,  the  president  or  general  manager 
of  which  starts  the  ball  rolling  for  providing  good  employment 
facilities,  a  good  method  of  handling  the  help,  but  more  often  it  is 
because  some  one  down  the  line  has  the  idea  he  must  sell  it  both 
ways,  both  to  the  people  higher  up  and  the  people  lower  down. 
In  order  to  sell  something,  you  must  have  something  to  tell 
people  what  you  have  to  sell,  and  this  sheet  is  an  example  of 
the  effort  we  have  made  to  show  people  what  we  have  to  sell 
them  in  the  way  of  keeping  a  record  of  turnover. 

The  committee  of  the  Employment  Managers*  Association  of 
Boston  represent  shops  employing  20,000  to  25,000  workmen  in 
a  great  variety  of  enterprises  and  occupations,  and  we  settled  on 
this  sheet  as  a  tentative  compromise.  It  was  as  near  as  we  could 
get  together  and  agree  on  as  something  which  would  enable  us 
to  compare  notes,  and  all  we  are  trying  to  do  with  it  this  year 
is  to  get  as  many  people  as  possible  to  use  this  sheet  in  their 
shops,  so  that  a  year  from  the  time  this  was  adopted  we  could 
get  together  and  get  out  another  sheet  which  will  be  of  fairly 
universal  application. 

I  can  perhaps  describe  in  two  or  three  minutes  the  way  this 
thing  works.  You  see  under  "Exits"  the  first  section  is  headed 
"Left  of  Own  Accord,"  and  then  the  first  subdivision  under  that 
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heading  is  "Wages."  There  are  many  men  in  these  days  who 
are  getting  opportunities  to  go  somewhere  else  for  a  little  more 
money,  there  is  a  hope  held  out  to  them  and  they  leave  us.  Last 
year  we  lost  1,200-odd  men,  who  left  us  because  they  said  they 
could  get  more  wages  somewhere  else.  That  was  out  of  a  total 
loss  of  approximately  4,000.  On  the  other  hand,  we  found  that 
we  reemployed  almost  four  hundred  men  who  had  come  back, 
leaving  our  net  loss  800  on  account  of  wages.  The  question  then 
was  for  the  board  of  directors  to  decide  whether  we  were  paying 
wages  enough  or  not.  It  was  outside  of  the  function  of  the 
employment  manager  to  decide  that  question.  It  was  a  question 
of  policy  to  be  put  up  to  the  management  for  decision.  The 
question  was : — Having  had  a  net  loss  on  account  of  wages,  one- 
fifth  of  our  total  loss,  could  we  increase  the  pay?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  thought  that  we  could  not.  We  thought  we  had 
instances  enough  where  men  on  piece  work — and  most  of  our 
work  is  piece  work, — have  simply  let  out  another  link,  and  auto- 
matically increased  their  pay,  and  we  believe  the  rest  could  if 
they  would. 

We  also  found,  where  the  losses  were  on  account  of  wages, 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  it  than  anywhere  else  was  in  depart- 
ments employing  laborers,  where  these  employes  were  not  paid 
on  piece  work  but  on  day's  work,  and  we  found  that  the  compe- 
tition of  people  around  us  had  driven  the  price  of  this  class  of 
labor  up  very  considerably.  Some  of  those  cases  we  met  and 
some  we  did  not,  and  we  were  able,  by  having  an  analysis,  to 
put  our  finger  on  the  sore  spot  with  regard  to  wages.  That 
appealed  to  our  management  more  than  any  method  of  computing 
the  turnover  for  the  whole  factory.  If  we  had  gone  to  the  man- 
agement and  said — "We  have  talked  to  some  other  people  in 
similar  lines,  and  their  turnover  is  150  per  cent,  and  we  have 
reduced  ours  to  100  per  cent,  and  we  claim  in  the  employment 
department  that  we  have  saved  50  per  cent  of  our  employes, 
that  we  have  saved  2,000  men  from  leaving,  and  then  showed 
them  that  the  cost  of  training  each  of  these  men,  on  an  average, 
to  perform  the  work  in  our  factory  was  about  $35,  and  we 
multiplied  that  by  2,000,  and  thus  we  have  saved  you  $70,000  in 
the  last  year  in  a  reduced  turnover  and  our  salaries  should  be 
increased,"  we  would  not  get  very  far  with  results,  but  by  going 
with  something  concrete,  something  to  cut  down  the  cost  of 
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having  men  leave  us,  and  having  them  decide  whether  they  would 
keep  their  situations  or  not,  we  had  something  tangible  to  bring 
before  them. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  the  other  divisions  of  this  table 
under  "Left  of  Own  Accord."  We  find  entered  here  under  the 
sub-title,  "Working  Conditions,"  this  reason:  "Heavy,  Wet, 
Dusty,"  etc.  We  have  in  our  plant  a  great  deal  of  dusty  work. 
We  were  able  to  show  the  management  in  certain  departments  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  spend  quite  a  number  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  improving  their  dust  systems  and  make  money.  We 
tried  it  on  a  small  scale  in  one  department.  We  found  as  soon 
as  the  extreme  dusty  conditions  were  removed — ^and  it  cost  a 
good  deal  of  money  to  put  the  improvements  through — the  num- 
ber of  men  who  left  on  account  of  "heavy,  wet,  dusty,"  etc.,  was 
greatly  reduced. 

We  showed  that  in  the  dusty  departments  that  it  was  a  low 
statement  that  it  cost  $100  to  break  in  a  man.  It  takes  about 
four  months  to  get  men  up  to  maximum  earning  capacity,  and 
the  difference  between  the  piece  work  wage  and  what  we  paid 
the  man  while  teaching  him,  and  the  cost  of  instruction  and  all 
that,  was  $100.  We  were  able  to  go  to  the  foreman  of  this  de- 
partment in  which  there  was  the  largest  quantity  of  dust  and 
say  to  him — "We  have  fixed  the  dust  situation,  and  every  man 
you  keep  for  only  four  months,  and  then  let  go,  you  can  simply 
imagine  that  a  $100  bill  left  with  him."  This  man  gets  only 
$2,000  a  year,  and  he  might  save  to  us  twenty  men  and  make 
that  $2,000.  We  then  told  him  that  part  of  his  value  to  us  was 
going  to  consist,  not  merely  in  the  amount  of  work  turned  out 
by  the  department,  but  in  the  smaller  number  of  men  we  had 
to  pay  for  breaking  in,  and  he  saw  it,  and  he  will  get  an  increase 
in  salary  when  the  year  goes  around,  because  he  has  risen  to  the 
situation,  which  he  would  not  have  seen  if  we  had  not  put  before 
him  in  black  and  white  that  he  was  losing  more  than  his  propor- 
tion of  men. 

There  are  other  things  not  chargeable  to  the  foreman,  not 
chargeable  to  the  employment  department.  How  many  people 
leave  on  account  of  ill  health  ?  Who  is  responsible  ?  Ordinarily 
we  would  say  no  one  is  responsible,  but  if  we  put  it  up  to  our 
hospital  department — What  are  you  doing  to  prevent  this?  Are 
you  going  to  do  something  to  get  control  of  this  condition,  and 
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will  you  do  something  for  them,  before  they  are  actually  out  of 
work?  The  result  is  that  the  hospital  department  braced  up, 
got  on  to  this,  and  we  are  cutting  down  the  loss  of  time  due  to 
ill  health,  and  the  leaving  of  our  employes  due  to  ill  health,  very 
markedly.  It  was  surprising  to  find  out  how  much  we  could 
do  in  that  direction. 

Another  of  these  headings  is  "Monotony."  We  found  when 
some  of  our  firms  insisted  on  sending  in  orders  for  50,000  or 
60,000  grinding  wheels,  all  of  a  size,  that  it  looked  like  a  pretty 
monotonous  job  to  put  up  to  a  man  to  be  on  that  job  day  and 
night,  day  after  day.  The  kind  of  man  we  would  like  to  have  do 
that  work  would  not  do  it  under  those  circumstances,  and  would 
object.  We  broke  that  order  up  and  gave  him  400  or  500  of  that 
lot,  and  then  put  him  on  a  little  different  kind  of  job,  and  then 
brought  him  back  to  the  first  lot.  That  is  not  efficient,  the 
Taylor  system  will  not  stand  for  it,  but  we  get  more  work  out 
of  the  men,  and  they  stay  with  us  and  do  it.  There  is  no  use  in 
being  so  efficient  if  the  men  will  not  stay  with  you  and  do  the 
work  at  all. 

Another  of  the  items  is,  "Family  Moving,"  to  which  I  have 
referred  previously.-  Of  course,  this  applies  to  young  fellows, 
and  will  apply  to  the  girls,  as  we  get  them  working  for  us  more 
and  more,  when  their  parents  move  out  of  town.  We  want  to 
know  why  people  will  not  live  in  Worcester.  If  we  find  that 
many  people  are  leaving  Worcester,  we  want  to  know  why  it  is. 
Are  they  going  to  Buffalo  or  Detroit  because  Worcester  is  slow 
and  does  not  attract  them?  If  so,  we  must  take  some  means 
to  prevent  their  leaving  the  city.  We  are  interested  in  Worcester 
just  as  much  as  any  one  else  in  town. 

Another  head  is,  "Household  Conditions."  What  classes  of 
people,  as  indicated  by  the  departments  they  are  in,  need  better 
housing  conditions?  Who  are  leaving  the  town  because  they 
cannot  get  houses  to  live  in  at  all?  We  do  attract  some  people 
from  outside  places,  and  we  must  take  care  of  them  in  some  way. 
If  there  is  an  indication  we  are  losing  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  through  lack  of  housing  conditions,  let  us  build  some 
houses.  Some  of  you  were  in  Worcester  two  years  ago  and 
saw  what  we  were  doing  at  that  time,  and  we  are  continuing  it. 
We  are  building  a  good  many  homes  for  our  work  people.  A 
good  home  attracts  a  man  longer  than  anything  else  I  know  of, 
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and  we  believe  a  greater  investment  in  the  loyalty  and  perma- 
nency of  our  men  can  be  secured  by  good  housing  conditions 
better  than  an3rthing  that  can  be  done  for  the  same  amount  of 
money.  We  sell  houses  to  our  work  people  and  make  only  a 
profit  of  five  per  cent — that  is  a  fairly  good  investment,  and  we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  take  some  liberty  bonds  at  3^  per  cent. 
We  are  ^tuated  three  miles  out  of  town,  and  it  is  a  handicap, 
and  lots  of  concerns  all  over  the  country  situated  in  that  way 
have  found  it  is  a  handicap ; — three  miles  from  the  moving  picture 
houses,  three  miles  from  a  saloon,  and  three  miles  from  a  lot  of 
attractive  things  to  the  employes. 

That  means  that  the  men  will  try  to  get  jobs  nearer  to  the 
places  where  they  happen  to  have  their  homes.  How  much 
does  it  cost  us  to  be  located  three  miles  out  of  town?  I  figured 
that  it  was  costing  us  a  half  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  have 
our  plant  out  in  the  location  where  it  is.  The  idea  occurred  to 
us  that  perhaps  we  ought  to  get  a  site  nearer  the  center  of  the 
city.  We  were  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  a  half  a  million 
dollars,  if  necessary,  but  on  considering  the  problem  we  did  not 
believe  it  was  necessary,  and  consequently  we  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  local  street  railway  company  and  got  them  to  allow-  us 
to  spend  several  thousand  dollars  in  putting  in  a  terminal  at 
our  plant  for  the  operation  of  their  cars  into  the  plant,  so  we 
can  load  our  people  inside  the  works,  as  any  modern  plant  ought 
to  do,  and  ship  them  down  where  they  live,  and  then  they  can 
go  to  the  moving  picture  houses  all  they  want  to,  and  incidentally 
we  keep  them  away  from  the  saloons,  which  is  another  cause  of 
turnover.  We  have  met  the  situation  by  putting  in  what  we 
call  milk  stations,  and  sell  our  people  buttermilk,  sweet  milk, 
ginger  ale  and  a  number  of  other  soft  drinks.  We  get  them  so 
full  of  it  before  they  go  home  at  night  that  there  is  no  room 
for  them  to  put  in  any  liquor. 

Then  there  is  another  heading  entitled,  "Other  Exits."  Of 
course,  there  may  be  a  variety  of  reasons  for  our  desire  to  get 
rid  of  a  man,  and  they  would  be  entered  under  this  heading. 
Some  one  will  say,  any  time  a  man  is  discharged,  that  that  is 
one  on  the  employment  department — ^they  hired  the  wrong  man. 
Perhaps  it  is  and  perhaps  it  is  not.  The  foreman  may  not  have 
been  the  right  man  for  the  work.  We  have  a  little  department, 
which  we  checked  up  yesterday,  and  found  that  the  turnover  ran 
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up  to  300  per  cent — in  the  case  of  every  man  who  had  been 
turned  out  of  that  department,  boys  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old, 
when  he  got  ready  to  go  I  was  absolutely  unable  to  recommend 
him  to  any  other  department  in  the  plant.  That  department  had 
gone  down  hill.  We  have  in  that  department  a  foreman  who  is 
not  constructive.  That  means  that  that  foreman  has  either  got  to 
change  his  entire  method  of  handling  these  boys,  or  we  have  got 
to  get  a  new  foreman.  We  hope  we  can  educate  the  foreman. 
His  attention  has  been  called  to  the  matter  quite  sharply,  and  in 
a  month  or  so  we  expect  to  see  very  decided  improvements.  We 
would  not  have  been  able  to  place  the  responsibility  for  this  large 
turnover  if  we  had  not  some  means  of  analyzing  the  conditions. 

I  do  not  mean  to  go  through  all  the  rest  of  these  reasons  for 
withdrawals.  The  rest  of  them  are  pretty  nearly  self-explanatory. 
It  is  simply  a  selling  proposition — selling  this  thing  to  the  man- 
agement, to  get  them  to  see  that  it  can  be  done,  and  what 
they  might  do  to  enable  us  to  do  something  along  that  line. 

Chairman  Pitzer:  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Fish  has  told  us 
what  he  has,  as  he  has  shown  what  it  is  possible  to  do  in  con- 
nection with  a  chart.  Is  there  any  questions  to  be  asked  in 
connection  with  the  chart?  Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to 
take  it  home  and  use  it? 

A  Delegate:  I  ask  Mr.  Fish  why,  as  an  employment  man, 
he  has  failed  to  bring  out  in  this  list  the  thing  which  the  employ- 
ment man  is  primarily  responsible  for;  that  is,  correct  placing. 
How  about  those  round  fellows  in  square  holes  ?  Surely,  that  is 
an  important  item  that  should  be  included  in  the  problem  of 
labor  turnover.  There  is  one  other  thing  I  looked  for,  or  listened 
for,  and  did  not  see  or  hear,  and  that  is  the  establishing  of  an 
intelligent  confidence  between  the  management  and  the  men.  I 
think  these  two  things  are  absolutely  essential  to  any  program  of 
stablizing  labor.  I  speak  from  having  had  a  pretty  extended 
experience,  and  made  a  careful  study  of  this  problem  from  the 
practical  side  as  well  as  the  theoretical  side. 

Chairman  Pitzer:  Nothing  has  been  left  out  of  the  chart. 
If  you  will  look  at  the  chart  facing  page  80  you  will  see  about 
a  dozen  blank  spaces,  and  those  are  spaces  for  anything  which 
might  come  up  other  than  those  provided  for  by  the  headings. 
We  suspected  that  some  one  would  ask  just  that  question,  and 
for  that  reason  we  left  those  blank  spaces  in  the  chart. 
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Now,  as  to  the  relations  between  the  employment  manager 
and  the  executives,  I  think  the  employment  manager  is  the  one 
who  makes  and  establishes  that  relation.  Of  course,  the  execu- 
tive can  err  in  his  selection  as  well  as  the  employment  manager 
can  in  selecting  help,  but,  of  course,  the  employment  manager 
must  be  selected,  and  I  think  you  must  give  the  executives  credit 
in  making  selections  of  that  kind,  and  it  is  pretty  generally  a 
good  job.  I  think  the  employment  managers  will  bear  me  out 
in  that — ^the  employment  manager's  job  is  a  real  job,  and  as  the 
employment  manager  progresses  he  shows  results,  and  he  will 
work  into  the  confidence  of  the  executive,  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  the  employment  manager  and  the 
clerk.  The  clerk,  by  faithful  service,  will  work  his  way  into 
your  confidence,  and  I  do  not  see  any  other  way  of  viewing  that 
proposition,  imless  Mr.  Fish  can  answer  your  question  more 
intelligently.  Don't  you  think  we  have  allowed  sufficient  spaces 
for  anything  that  might  come  up,  Mr.  Fish? 

Mr.  E.  H.  Fish  :  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  not.  In  our 
case  we  had  to  cross  out  one  or  two  of  these  and  put  in 
other  clauses.  There  were  not  enough  blank  spaces  left.  You 
realize  in  almost  any  business. there  will  be  reasons  peculiar  to 
that  business  why  people  leave.  You  must  leave  some  of  these 
blanks  for  the  individual  business. 

The  first  question  which  the  gentleman  asked,  if  I  recall 
aright,  was  correct  placing.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  show 
that  on  the  chart,  because  the  employment  manager  is  going  to 
make  out  the  chart,  and  in  that  case  there  is  no  need  to  reserve 
any  space  for  incorrect  placement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do 
not  know  whether  any  one  will  chart  whether  or  not  you  made 
a  correct  placement.  If  you  tolerate  the  man  on  a  job  for  a 
year,  does  that  prove  you  placed  the  correct  man  there?  That 
does  not  prove  anything.  I  can  imagine  people  in  jobs  working 
continuously  five  or  ten  years  incorrectly  placed  and  they  have 
never  been  found  out.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  person  can 
tell  whether  you  have  correctly  or  incorrectly  placed  them.  Sup- 
pose it  is  a  shop  job.  A  man  goes  to  work  in  the  shop  and 
the  foreman  says,  "That  was  a  useless  chap  you  sent  the  other 
day,  he  is  absolutely  no  good."  Does  that  prove  that  he  is  wrongly 
placed  ?  Take  him  out  of  that  department  and  put  him  under 
a  different  foreman,  who  does  not  pay  much  attention  to  him.  and 
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then  ask,  "How  is  John  Jones  working  out?"  "Who  is  John 
Jones  ?"  "The  fellow  I  sent  you  a  month  ago.  Keep  an  eye  on 
him."  The  foreman  is  apt  to  say — "John  Jones  is  the  best  man 
you  ever  sent  us."  Was  the  man  correctly  placed  the  first  time, 
or  was  he  correctly  placed  the  second  time?  You  may  have  a 
man  perfectly  successful  in  one  department  and  a  few  weeks 
afterward  you  change  the  foreman,  and  the  new  foreman  says — 
"The  last  foreman  left  a  miserable  lot  of  people  here.  How  did 
they  get  by?"  That  does  not  prove  that  they  were  or  were  not 
correctly  placed. 

I  think  it  is  all  so  much  a  matter  of  personal  impression,  that 
the  so-called  correctly  placed  man  is  oftentimes  not  the  man  who 
can  do  the  work  best,  but  he  may  be  a  fellow  who  can  get  along 
best  with  the  foreman.  Perhaps  he  has  a  happy  way  of  taking 
a  calling  dowti,  without  kicking  back,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
There  are  any  number  of  reasons  why  a  man  appears  to  be  well 
placed,  and  yet  he  may  not  be  any  good. 

Chairman  Pitzer:  We  do  not  claim  that  this  is  the  chart, 
but  there  is  enough  of  it  so  that  you  can  work  up  a  chart  which 
will  fit  your  institution  best  from  this.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty 
good  way  to  squirm  out  of  it.  In  our  institution  we  do  not  give 
them  a  chance  to  rest  in  the  new  job  very  long.  I  may  put  in 
a  new  employe,  and  about  two  months  after  that  I  send  out  an 
inquiry — "On  such  and  such  a  date  there  was  sent  to  you  a 

Miss or  a  Mr.  — — .    Kindly  check  off  on  this  list  the  results 

of  their  work  so  far."  And  then  on  the  list  are  places  for 
checking  off  whether  the  results  are  excellent,  good,  fair  or  poor. 
The  sheet  comes  back  checked  according  to  the  rating.  K  it  is 
excellent  or  good,  that  is  the  last  I  want  to  hear  about  it.  If 
it  comes  back  marked  "Poor,"  I  have  the  clerk  discharged  at 
once.  If  it  is  "Fair,"  I  lay  it  aside  for  a  matter  of  two  or  three 
months  longer,  and  then  write  another  note  to  the  head  of  the 
department,  and  I  say — "On  such  and  such  a  date  you  reported 

Miss  or  Mr.  as  fair.     Has  any  improvement  been 

shown?"  If  no  improvement  has  been  shown,  I  ask  the  employe 
to  resign.  Then  the  head  of  the  department  may  come  back  at 
us  and  say — "Why  did  you  give  us  this  lemon?"  I  say  to  them 
that  they  had  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  that  lemon,  but  did  not  do 
so.  Keeping  in  touch  with  the  new  people  gives  you  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  place  them  right.    We  have  given  the  new  employes 
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seven  examples  in  arithmetic  which  have  the  insurance  atmos- 
phere and  seven  words  in  spelling  which  have  to  do  with  the 
insurance  business.  The  arithmetic  is  simply  addition,  subtrac- 
tion and  percentage,  and  if  the  arithmetic  is  all  right,  we  put 
them  into  departments  where  arithmetic  is  necessary,  and  I 
must  say  that  the  reports  show  that  our  selections,  on  this  basis, 
are  100  per  cent  good. 

A  Delegate:  In  the  matter  of  labor  turnover,  I  think  that 
each  one  of  us  has  worked  out  some  little  scheme  of  his  own 
that  he  has  found  successful,  to  a  degree,  and  in  a  meeting  of 
this  kind — ^and  I  have  been  to  a  great  many  conventions  of  organi- 
zations— I  think  we  all  like  to  get  from  others  the  little  things 
they  have  found  to  work  successfully. 

In  addition  to  all  the  systematic  records,  and  everything  of 
that  nature,  which  is  good,  and  which  has  been  discussed  here 
to-day,  I  think  that  the  greatest  holding  influence  with  the  aver- 
age employe  in  a  minor  position  is  a  personal  interest  in  the 
company  through  some  form  of  social  activity  that  you  can  get 
that  man  interested  in.  Almost  every  company  is  doing  some- 
thing of  a  social  nature.  I  have  in  mind,  for  instance,  our  work's 
band,  about  twenty-five  pieces.  I  know  that  in  the  case  of  the 
men  who  joined  that  band  several  years  ago,  practically  all  of 
them  have  stuck.  Why?  Because  in  addition  to  their  regular 
work  and  other  activities,  they  had  something  of  a  very  great 
personal  interest,  which  gave  them  a  different  viewpoint  of  the 
company. 

Another  illustration — like  a  good  many  other  companies  are 
doing,  we  have  recently  taken  up  280  garden  plots.  It  is  the 
most  democratic  institution  we  have  ever  seen  to  see  these  people, 
the  foundry  employes,  foreigners,  the  executives,  the  engineers, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  working  out  in  the  fields  with  a  hoe. 
They  are  very  happy  in  that  work  and  are  thinking  of  something 
else  besides  their  troubles.  We  believe  that  will  have  a  strong 
influence  on  our  people.  This  idea  of  getting  men  to  invest  their 
savings  and  buy  Liberty  Bonds,  as  so  many  companies  are  doing, 
is  of  ^ery  great  value.  My  experience  is  jvhere  you  can  get 
these  personal  connections  and  personal  interest  in  these  things, 
they  have  a  far  greater  holding  influence  than  we  ordinarily 
think. 

Try  to  get  the  men  interested  in  some  one  thing  the  company 
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is  doing.  Take,  for  example,  a  work's  restaurant,  which  gets 
more  abuse  than  the  average  institution  that  the  company  runs — 
if  you  can  get  a  work's  restaurant  so  that  every  one  who  goes 
there  is  interested  in  it,  and  realizes  how  much  cheaper  they  are 
getting  their  food,  and  see  that  they  talk  about  it,  and  appreciate 
that  it  is  something  extra  over  and  above  their  ordinary  jobs, 
that  creates  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  compaay.  I  have  a 
very  capable  assistant,  a  stenographer,  a  very  cleVer  girl,  and  I 
take  the  trouble  occasionally  to  interest  her  in  the  different  social 
activities  among  the  people  in  the  company  and  give  her  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom  to  go  around  and  attend  to  activities  far 
beyond  the  range  of  the  ordinary  stenographer.  You  could  not 
pry  that  girl  out  of  the  job.  The  only  difficulty  is  they  get 
married.  You  get  a  bright  girl  trained,  and  inside  of  six  months 
she  is  married,  and  you  have  to  go  through  the  process  again 
and  train  another.  The  social  side  has  a  strong  influence  with 
girls,  if  you  give  them  a  little  extra  freedom  and  arouse  an  inter- 
est in  these  things  on  their  part.  You  may  say  that  it  would 
be  a  difficult  thing,  in  a  company  like  ours,  with  seven  thousand 
people,  to  exercise  that  influence  and  reach  the  people.  You  may 
not  be  able  to  reach  them  all,  but  if  you  reach  a  considerable 
proportion  of  them  you  accomplish  that  much.  They  may  be 
interested  in  evening  classes,  or  athletics,  or  the  noonday  moving 
pictures,  or  if  they  receive  a  little  extra  attention  from  the  nurse 
when  they  are  hurt,  or  may  have  been  down  and  out  and  the 
nurse  visits  them  and  helps  them  out  of  their  troubles,  you  have 
that  little  extra  connection,  it  may  be  small,  but  it  has  a  tremendous 
holding  influence  on  people,  much  more  than  is  ordinarily  given 
credit  for.  '^'^ 

A  Delegate  :  There  is  one  point  we  might  get  before  us  in 
connection  with  this  discussion.  I  think  many  of  us  are  from 
organizations  which  do  have  splendid  working  conditions,  and 
we  have  plants  that  are  well  maintained,  good  working  conditions 
and  social  points  of  contact  with  our  employes,  we  are  still  losing 
our  people.  The  point  I  try  to  make  is,  how  are  we  going  to 
sell  our  company  to  the  employes  during  their  early  connection 
with  the  company? 

I  think  the  figures  of  our  employment  department  show  that 
85  per  cent  of  the  people  who  left  us  left  during  the  first  six 
weeks.    A  lot  of  the  things  we  are  doing  are  confined  to  holding 
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old  employes,  but  are  we  doing  the  right  thing  tq  hold  the  people 
who  have  recently  come  into  our  organization?  I  want  to  know 
what  you  are  doing  to  help  the  employment  department  to  get 
before  these  new  people  when  they  come  into  the  organization  the 
spirit  of  the  company.  They  do  not  stay  with  the  organization 
long  enough  to  get  this  spirit,  or  stay  long  enough  to  find  out 
what  you  have  of  these  fine  things.  What  are  you  doing  to  hold 
them  during  that  early  stage  of  connection  with  the  company? 
It  is  a  real  problem  with  us.  From  my  conversation  with  em- 
ployment managers  I  have  come  to  the  point  of  view  that  it  is 
a  real  problem  with  many  organizations  that  are  trying  to  treat 
their  people  fairly  right.  ' 

A  Delegate  :  I  am  going  to  repeat  what  I  said  this  morning 
about  the  first  hour  which  our  employes  spends  with  the  com- 
pany. They  are  paid  for  the  first  hour  and  spend  it  in  a  meet- 
ing at  which  they  are  told,  by  means  of  slides  and  motion  pictures, 
our  complete  story  of  what  we  have  done  for  our  employes,  told 
the  story  very  completely,  and  we  give  them  a  book  telling  about 
it,  and  it  is  the  foreman's  duty  to  help  them  become  identified 
with  these  different  organizations  as  soon  as  possible  through 
safety  committees,  health  committees,  and  various  employes'  com- 
mittees. It  takes  them  off  their  feet  to  think  that  they  are  being 
paid  for  the  first  hour  without  having  to  do  any  work  during  that 
hour,  and  we  get  busy  with  them  the  first  time  that  they  spend 
from  fifteen  minutes  to  a  half  hour  in  our  library,  in  which  we 
tell  them  that  there  are  two  classes  of  people  who  get  jobs,  the 
dead  ones  and  the  live  ones,  and  the  live  ones  take  advantage  of 
our  welfare  work  and  educational  opportunities  and  the  dead 
ones  do  not. 

A  Delegate:  Is  your  company  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company  ? 

A  Delegate  :  Yes. 

A  Delegate  :  Do  you  follow  these  people  up  after  they  have 
been  with  you  six  weeks,  say,  with  any  sort  of  a  system? 

A  Delegate  :  Yes,  that  is  the  duty  of  our  employment  de- 
partment, the  head  of  our  library,  and  the  secretary  of  what  we 
call  our  Safety  and  Health  committee.  They  look  after  that  part 
of  the  work  regularly. 

A  Delegate:   Is  there  any  other  company  that  reaches  their 
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employes  in  thaf  way  during  the  first  few  days  or  weeks  of  their 
employment  ? 

A  Delegate:  In  our  Lamp  Works  at  Harrison  we  have  a 
system  there  which  covers  that  point.  When  we  hire  thirty  or 
forty  girls  in  a  morning,  these  girls  are  taken  to  the  matron  in 
charge  of  the  social  room  and  they  get  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted.  The  matron,  after  getting  acquainted  with  the  girls, 
takes  them  to  their  separate,  departments  and  that  preliminary 
work  gives  the  girls  an  introduction  to  the  home  atmosphere  and 
social  life  of  the  company,  and  gets  the  girls  nicely  started. 

A  Delegate  :  How  many  other  companies  are  there  who  are 
using  illustrated  booklets  to  tell  about  the  company? 

A  Delegate  :  In  our  rolling  mills,  we  do  not  issue  any  book- 
let, but  we  have  started  in  one  of  the  departments  to  issue  a 
typewritten  form  of  safety  instructions,  and  also  instructions  as 
to  company  policies.  These  matters  are  gone  over  usually  by 
the  heads  of  departments  with  the  new  men  who  come  in  to 
work,  and  then,  again,  the  safety  committee  gets  hold  of  the 
man  and  goes  over  the  safety  instructions,  and  this  extends  over 
three  periods  of  six  weeks  each,  and  that  outlines  to  the  man 
what  he  is  there  for,  and  the  part  he  bears  toward  the  company, 
and  what  the  company  has  for  him. 

Chairman  Pitzer:  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company  whether  their  turnover  is  heavy  in  the 
early  days  of  employment? 

A  Delegate:  I  will  repeat  what  I  said  this  morning  about 
men  going  on  to  safety  committees  during  the  first  year.  Out 
of  a  survey  of  two  thousand,  there  were  something  like  three 
hundred  and  eighty  who  had  left  the  employ  of  the  company,  of 
those  whom  we  had  succeeded  in  getting  on  the  committee.  That 
enabled  us  to  follow  that.  Our  turnover  for  the  whole  plant  is, 
of  course,  higher. 

A  Delegate:  I  had  in  mind  to  speak  in  connection  with  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  Vocational  Guidance,  but  what  I 
have  to  say  I  believe  will  come  in  better  here,  and  it  is  partly 
inspired  by  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Vocational  Guidance 
of  last  year.  I  have  found  in  school  work  for  the  last  ten  years 
or  so,  that  those  who  have  come  to  feel  we  have  taken  some 
interest  in  them  as  a  company,  and  the  earlier  the  better,  are 
those  who  are  most  inclined  to  stay.    I  have  drawn  up  a  list  of 
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concrete  questions,  which  shows  us  what  the  facts  are  concern- 
ing our  employes,  and  also  gets  them  to  commit  themselves  early 
in  the  course  of  their  work  or  later,  as  to  certain  things.  There 
would  be  the  first  few  items  relating  to  their  employment,  grade, 
age,  and  perhaps  where  they  live  and  how  long  they  have  lived 
there,  and  then  would  follow  questions  of  this  nature :  What  is 
your  education  ?  What  are  your  ambitions  for  education  ?  What 
is  your  work  now  ?  What  are  your  ambitions  for  work  beyond 
that?  Do  you  own  a  home,  or  do  you  want  to?  Do  you  expect 
to  stay  in  this  place?  And  then  there  are  some  blank  spaces 
on  the  bottom  or  back  that  will  lead  them  to  tell  some  of  the 
troubles  they  may  have.  They  are  not  printed  on  the  card, 
because  a  good  deal  that  has  to  do  with  the  employe's  side  of 
the  thing  are  the  things  that  they  do  not  tell  a  person  unless  they 
feel  that  the  person  is  entitled  to  know  about  them,  and  they  are 
related  to  the  company  in  such  a  way  that  they  believe  it  will 
be  a  proper  thing  for  them  to  speak  of  them. 

No  company  can  follow  this  plan  out  unless  they  have  a  good, 
sympathetic  relation  with  their  employes.  It  requires  a  good  man 
to  take  care  of  it.  We  are  trying  to  do  it  as  a  kind  of  supplement 
to  what  Mr.  Henderschott  spoke  of  this  forenoon  in  connection 
with  the  company  record.  I  have  our  entire  company,  from  the 
president  down,  committeed  to  that  scheme.  It  was  to  be  tried 
months  ago,  but  because  of  the  war  it  has  been  deferred.  It  is 
to  have  them  feel  that  the  company  has  this  card  record  regard- 
ing them,  as  to  what  their  ambitions  are,  and  what  their  hopes 
and  troubles,  etc.,  are  in  connection  with  their  employment.  We 
expect  good  things  to  come  from  this. 

Chairman  Pitzer:  I  have  a  few  suggestions  to  make  to 
Mr.  Dietz.  In  answer  to  his  question  as  to  why  you  lose  so  many 
in  the  earlier  period  of  employment,  I  can  suggest  an  effective 
way  to  find  out.  You  think,  very  often,  that  you  have  sold  your 
company  to  your  older  employes.  You  can  really  discount  a  lot 
of  disloyalty,  if  you  are  willing  to  do  a  little  secret  service  work. 
You  can  find  that  notwithstanding  what  you  do  with  the  new 
employes  in  selling  the  company  to  them,  thSit  you  have  in  every 
department  a  certain  number  of  people  who  undo  all  that  you 
have  done,  and  there  is  a  way  of  getting  that  on  the  record  and 
discouraging  it, — it  is  a  secret  service  way,  and  some  of  you  may 
have  done  it. 
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My  experience  when  I  tested  this  out  some  time  ago,  not 
only  in  our  own  establishment  but  in  other  establishments,  was 
very  illtuninating.  I  sent  a  man  to  an  institution,  not  far  away 
from  our  own  place,  to  make  application  for  a  position,  and  he 
was  placed,  and  I  got  a  line^  on  the  efficiency  of  the  employment 
manager,  and  this  man  would  have  been  forced  out  of  the  insti- 
tution, but  he  left,  because  of  the  disloyal  talk  which  went  on 
from  the  moment  of  entrance  to  this  institution.  He  was  in- 
structed to  find  out  what  the  work  was  and  what  the  chances 
of  promotion  were.  He  found  half  a  dozen  men  who  undid 
everything  that  had  been  said  to  him  before  his  entrance  into  the 
establishment  as  to  his  chances  in  the  company  for  promotion. 
He,  of  course,  sought  for  information  of  this  kind,  and  finally 
he  was  helped  out.  They  told  him  how  he  could  get  his  hat, 
the  best  way  out,  how  he  could  leave  his  work,  they  would  do 
it  for  him,  etc.,  and  I  find  the  same  thing  obtains  generally  with 
the  same  results.  There  are  practically  in  all  parts  of  your  estab- 
lishment many  who  are  disloyal,  because  they  are  like  the  Irish- 
man, there  are  lots  of  people  in  every  establishment  who  are 
just  "agin"  you.  If  you  can  find  some  way  of  spotting  that  and 
overcoming  it,  you  will  cut  down  many  of  these  earlier  resigna- 
tions. 

There  is  another  thing,  and  that  is  the  piracy  which  exists  in 
many  institutions.  You  carefully  train  your  employes,  and  you 
organize  your  various  departments  so  as  to  develop  them  prop- 
erly, and  just  about  the  time  they  are  becoming  valuable  to  you, 
you  learn  for  some  reason  or  other  they  are  leaving  you,  and 
you  find  that  they  turn  up  at  some  establishment  not  very  far 
away  from  you.  I  believe  it  is  to  the  interest  of  each  local  group 
to  do  something  to  discourage  that  form  of  piracy,  because  it 
hurts  all  industry.  If  you  have  in  your  neighborhood  some  one 
who  looks  to  your  institution  first  when  they  want  to  get  help, 
find  some  way  of  putting  the  screws  on  them  by  some  kind  of 
reprisal,  do  it  openly,  with  the  consent  of  the  Employment  Man- 
agers' Association  in  our  district,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Chapter,  but  go  after  these  pirates,  because  they  are  not  doing 
anything  for  their  own  institutions,  and  they  are  taking  every- 
thing for  which  you  train.  We  are  endeavoring  to  be  fair  to 
the  employe,  we  are  endeavoring  to  study  the  interests  of  the 
employe,  because  we  recognize  that  his  interests  and  our  interests 
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are  linked  closely  together.  5^ very  man  who  looks  to  your  organi- 
tion  first  for  trained  help  is  interfering  with  the  whole  movement. 
There  should  be  some  kind  of  a  patent  right  to  the  man  who  has 
served  in  your  institution.  The  spirit  of  American  institutions 
is  against  making  a  man  the  property  of  another  man,  but  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  misunderstand  this,  and  I  want  to  suggest  to 
you  that  if  you  are  losing  people  to  institutions  who  are  pirates 
get  busy  with  them,  and  it  comes  down  to  a  matter  of  reprisals, 
let  them  know  you  will  get  some  of  their  people,  It  will  cost 
you  both  men  and  money,  but  it  will  cost  them  more,  as  they 
cannot  train  men  as  you  do. 

There  is  a  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  institut- 
tion  which  consists  in  discouraging  new  employes.  The  best  thing 
for  the  institution  is  an  object  lesson  of  the  value  of  the  institur 
tion  to  its  employes,  and  that  object  lesson  is  the  record  of  pro- 
motions, the  people  you  have  in  positions  worth  while,  who  have 
come  up  through  the  ranks  by  means  of  supervised  work  aiid 
educational  work — they  are  the  men  to  be  held  up  as  examples 
of  what  can  be  done  in  the  particular  institution  which  you  repre- 
sent. 

We  have  in  our  institution  a  Quarter  Century  club,  and  we 
have  practically  three  hundred  people  in  it  now,  those  who  have 
been  with  us  for  twenty-five  years.  Of  these  three  hundred, 
there  are  some  who  are  horrible  examples,  some  who  have  not 
achieved  any  position  of  conseqtience,  and  they  are  the  people 
who  are  apt  to  be  disgruntled,  simply  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  with  you  a  long  time  and  have  not  achieved  any- 
thing, and  that  makes  them  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset,  and 
they  stand  there  as  an  example  of  what  cannot  be  done  in  your 
institution.  Do  not  let  people  stay  with  you  twenty-five  years. 
If  there  is  not  at  hand  a  certain  definite  position  for  them,  worth 
while,  do  not  encourage  them  to  stay. 

You  may  wonder  what  we  do  with  grouches  down  our  way — 
we  have  some  of  them — it  is  not  the  institution,  they  think  it  is 
the  institution,  but  probably  they  forgot  to  take  their  dyspepsia 
tablets,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  they  blame  the  institution 
for  all  of  their  troubles.  You  remember  my  telling  you  that  I 
leased  a  26-acre  farm  in  Hillsdale,  New  Jersey,  that  is  where  I 
send  grouches — to  the  farm  they  go.  They  do  not  bother  us  while 
they  are  there.    We  have  three  there  now,  and  I  think  they  are 
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fighting  among  themselves.  They  will  come  back  in  better  spirits. 
A  few  weeks  on  the  farm  puts  a  little  life  into  them.  Their  appe- 
tite is  better  and  the  company  looks  different  to  them.  You  must 
work  out  these  things  for  yourselves.  I  did  not  lease  the  farm 
for  that  purpose,  but  it  helps  a  whole  lot.  If  I  find  a  man  grouchy 
or  disgruntled — Hillsdale  for  him.  That  is  the  place  for  him, 
and  there  is  no  place  for  him  in  our  organization  while  he  is  a 
grouch. 

We  have  a  young  lady  with  us  to-day  who,  I  know,  has  some 
kind  of  an  interesting  message  to  give  us,  and  that  young  lady  is 
Miss  Huey,  of  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company.  I  wish  she 
would  say  sonjething  about  the  matters  we  have  been  discussing. 

Miss  Katherine  Huey:  I  would  like  to  raise  a  question 
about  this  report,  and  that  is  the  point  as  brought  up  about  the 
question  of  unavoidable  withdrawals  you  included  in  the  turn- 
over. The  purpose  of  the  report  is  to  standardize  turnover,  and 
if  we  put  in  unavoidable  withdrawals,  as  shown  on  page  7  of  the 
report,  which  I  think  each  manager  of  each  individual  company 
is  going  to  classify  according  to  his  own  test  of  unavoidable, 
would  it  be  possible  to  get  the  gross  turnover  and  then  under- 
neath place  the  unavoidable  percentage  so  that  we  may  have  a 
real  comparison?    Could  we  have  that  subject  discussed? 

Mr.  E.  H.  Fish  :  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion any  more  satisfactorily  than  the  other  one — I  do  not  know. 
I  am  merely  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  got  this  thing 
up,  and  you  know  the  chairman  of  a  committee  which  has  an 
even  number  of  people  on  it  has  no  vote.  The  other  fellows  can 
always  settle  it  before  the  chairman  gets  a  chance  at  it.  I  was 
much  opposed  to  having  any  addition  to  these  various  percent- 
ages, so  that  there  would  be  anything  to  report  as  a  total  turn- 
over. I  did  not  like  the  idea.  To  me  it  does  not  mean  anything, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  does  to  the  manager.  I  would  rather  have 
stuck  to  the  first  list  of  percentages,  which  jgives  the  percent- 
age of  turnover  by  departments,  arid  according  to  the  differ- 
ent reasons  for  leaving.  For  example,  suppose  the  turnover  in 
a  department  is  10  per  cent,  due  to  wages  aloiie.  That  does  tell 
something.  You  say  that  the  turnover  in  the  whole  plan  is  170 
per  cent,  and  that  means  absolutely  nothing. 

As  to  these  unavoidables,  I  presume  that  we  should  have  had 
another  blaiik  space  there,  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  it  seeiris 
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to  me  we  ought  to  know  what  percentage  of  people  leave  our 
plant  for  reasons  which  we  could  not  have  foreseen,  or  could 
not  have  avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  these  other 
things  on  the  list  may  be  unavoidables  also,  for  instance,  those 
withdrawals  "on  account  of  moving."  Suppose  the  employe  is  a 
boy,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  the  father  decides  to 
move  to  Buffalo.  That  is  not  the  boy's  fault.  That  is  unavoid- 
able as  far  as  the  boy  is  concerned,  and  there  are  other  cases  of 
unavoidable  exits,  which  would  appear  to  be  unavoidable  as  far 
as  the  employe  is  concerned,  when  the  circumstances  are  ana- 
lyzed, which  do  not  appear  in  this  report.  If  any  one  can  suggest 
a  way  of  putting  this  matter  in  clearer  form,  we  would  be  glad 
to  consider  it.  We  tried  to  thresh  this  out  at  Philadelphia,  but 
could  not  get  to  any  decision  by  which  we  could  do  so  in  every 
case,  except  the  few  that  we  have  classified,  which  would  always 
be  unavoidable,  and  some  other  may  be  unavoidable  in  specific 
cases. 

Chairman  Pitzer  :  I  hope  we  will  all  go  home  with  a  deter- 
mination of  getting  our  records,  as  far  as  turnover  is  concerned, 
in  some  kind  of  form.  I  hope  we  can  use  this  form,  because 
that  will  give  my  committee  some  definite  proposition  to  work 
on,  so  that  we  can  come  here  next  year  with  something  that 
means  something.  It  is  a  mighty  hard  task  to  go  into  turnover 
this  time.  If  we  wanted  to  show  everything  we  could  find  in 
turnover,  there  would  not  be  a  volume  big  enough  to  hold  it.  In 
order  to  get  some  intelligent  basis,  we  must  use  as  much  as  we 
can  of  this  chart.  Let  us  all  make  these  records  in  the  same 
way  and  then  perhaps  something  will  come  of  it. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

TuESDAX  Morning — June  5,  1917 
Second  Vice-President  Rowe^  Presiding 

Chairman  Rowe:  We  will  now  take  up  the  next  report, 
which  is  that  of  the  committee  on  Vocational  Guidance,  of  which 
committee  Mr.  A.  C.  Vinal  is  chairman.  As  I  have  previously 
stated  Mr.  Vinal  has  not  a  printed  report,  and  he  will  give  us 
a  brief  statement  of  one  phase  of  the  question  which  his  com- 
mittee has  been  discussing,  and  will  lay  the  ground  work  for 
discussion  in  the  round  table. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Vinal  :  Mr.  Pitzer  stated  certain  facts  in  his  pre- 
liminary talk.  He  and  I  did  come  up  on  the  same  train,  and  I 
did  eat  a  good  lunch  with  him  that  I  did  not  pay  for.  Mr. 
Pitzer  came  along  and  saw  me  and  invited  me  to  go  in  and  have 
lunch,  and  he  asked  me  to  go  the  limit.  Later  in  the  afternoon 
he  came  in  to  see  me  and  had  some  notes  in  his  hand,  and  he 
said,  "I  wish  you  would  read  this,"  and  it  was  this  fine  speech 
which  you  have  just  heard.  He  said — "I  wonder  if  you  will 
consider  the  proposition  of  letting  me  start  the  program,  so  that 
I  can  get  this  patriotic  address  off  at  the  proper  time."  Of 
course,  I  told  him  I  would. 

Our  committee  has  not  a  written  report,  as  has  been  stated, 
not  because  we  have  not  met,  not  because  we  have  not  done  some- 
thing, but  because  of  the  conditions  that  have  existed  during  the 
last  few  months,  primarily.  May  I  just  take  a  moment  to  read 
the  marching  orders  of  the  committee  on  Vocational  Guidance. 
They  are  as  follows : 

Vocational  Guidance  Committee :  It  keeps  the  Association  in- 
formed regarding  progress  in  vocational  guidance  in  public  and 
corporation  schools  and  in  industry.  It  studies  methods  of  aid- 
ing corporations  in  the  proper  determination  of  the  employes* 
fitness  for  particular  tasks. 
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The  members  of  the  committee  are  rather  widely  distributed 
geographically,  east  and  west,  and  there  are  no  two  members  in 
the  same  community,  except  in  one  instance.  We  have  eight 
members  of  the  committee.  We  had  three  meetings,  and  I  mention 
this  because  it  shows  the  interest  of  the  committee.  Mr.  DeField 
came  on  from  Chicago  twice.  We  had  one  meeting  in  New  York 
at  which  it  was  decided  to  build  the  work  of  the  year  on  the 
reports  of  the  two  previous  years,  and  then  we  held  the  next 
meeting  at  Worcester,  at  which  we  had  six  present,  and  the  third 
meeting  was  held  at  Hartford,  at  which  we  had  eight  present. 
At  that  meeting  we  were  honored  and  helped  by  the  presence  of 
the  First  Vice-president  of  our  Association,  Dietz. 

Following  the  suggestion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
committee  on  Vocational  Guidance  selected  a  small  number  of 
specific  points  to  consider  for  the  year's  study,  in  order  that  the 
work  might  be  as  definite  as  possible.  We  felt  that  the  ground 
work  had  been  laid,  and  what  you  desired  now  would  be  as 
definite  and  concrete  results  as  possible.  Therefore,  the  four 
things  which  were  selected  for  study  during  .  this  year,  first, 
methods  of  selection ;  second,  job  analysis ;  third,  transfers  and 
promotions — of  course,  these  three  things  are  all  linked  together 
— and  fourth,  committee  systems.  Perhaps  a  question  may  arise 
in  your  mind  what  committee  system  has  to  do  with  vocational 
guidance.  Committee  systems  have  to  do  with  the  problem  of 
vocationally  guiding  the  apprentice,  the  problem  of  the  develop- 
ment of  all  of  the  industries  in  the  organization,  and  there  are 
many  companies  that  are  coming  to  believe  that  the  use  of  the 
committee  system  is  a  very  effective  way  for  developing  the 
members  of  the  organization  in  a  knowledge  of  the  business,  in 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  furnishing,  perhaps,  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  practice  in  cooperation  in  management. 

I  think  we  did  not  realize  at  the  time  we  selected  this  subject 
a  few  months  ago  how  particularly  significant  it  is,  because  we  all 
appreciate  now  that  the  conditions  growing  out  of  the  war  are 
going  to  effect  forcibly,  and  perhaps  very  rapidly,  g^eat  changes 
in  our  industrial  organizations,  particularly.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  in  this  country,  as  in  England,  the  workers  are  going  to 
demand  a  larger  share  in  the  responsibility  of  management,  and 
so  anything  that  may  have  been  done  in  the  past  in  the  way  of 
giving  employes  perhaps  some  responsibility  in  the  management, 
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and  giving  them  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  judgment 
and  self  control,  must  be  a  splendid  asset  for  any  company  in 
which  that  has  taken  place. 

Our  report,  then,  will  have  to  be  very  informal,  and  in  the 
nature  of  a  report  of  progress.  With  reference  to  the  first  sub- 
ject, the  methods  of  selections,  we  have  not  anything  new  to  say 
on  that.  I  think  practically  every  one  here  is  in  touch  with  the 
different  means  that  are  being  designed,  studied  and  developed 
for  prosecuting  this  work,  and  I  can  go  over  the  work  of  the 
committee  briefly,  by  calling  attention  to  the  various  forms  of 
endeavor  in  this  direction.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  scientific 
work  which  is  being  done  in  the  field  of  psychological  tests  and 
mental  tests,  and  you  are  familiar  with  the  trial  and  error  method. 
Perhaps  Dean  Snyder  is  the  most  conspicuous  advocate  of  that 
method.  You  are  familiar  with  the  so-called  observational  method. 
You  have  heard  of  lots  of  people  who  have  made  observations  of 
one  kind  and  another.  The  committee  had  intended  to  devote 
quite  a  little  time  to  getting  in  touch  with  what  had  been  accom- 
plished during  the  year  by  those  who  were  working  in  these  fields. 
Two  of  the  members  of  the  committee  have  volunteered  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  men  who  are  working  in  these  fields.  One  of  these 
gentlemen  was  ill  for  a  number  of  weeks,  and  was  entirely  unable 
to  do  what  he  desired,  and  the  other,  because  of  the  extraordinary 
conditions  during  the  last  few  months  and  the  pressure  of  his  own 
business,  was  unable  to  devote  any  time  to  this  feature  of  our 
work.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  I  am  taking  up  my  time 
making  explanations  and  apologies,  but  I  think  you  all  realize 
from  the  conditions  of  your  own  business  that  our  immediate 
responsibilities  have  kept  us  all  pretty  busy. 

Perhaps  your  company  would  like  to  have  this  Association 
as  an  Association,  attempt  to  pass  in  a  more  or  less  conclusive 
way  on  the  relative  merits  of  different  aids  in  selecting  employes. 
I  wish  that  the  Association  might  ^o  it ;  I  should  rather  have  some 
one  else  attempt  to  do  it  for  me  than  to  attempt  to  do  it  for  some 
one  else,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  office  managers  generally  are 
interested  in  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  these  tests  and  are 
eagerly  waiting  for  any  help  we  may  have  to  offer.  It  may  be 
proper  to  have  some  discussion  on  that.  I  hope  that  Dr.  Scott 
is  here  this  morning  and  we  can  hear  from  him.  I  would  like 
to  hear  what  he  and  his  associates  have  accomplished  at  Pitts- 
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burgh  during  the  year,  and  possibly  Mr.  Dooley  can  tell  iis  some- 
thing about  that. 

The  next  topic  in  the  list  of  subjects  which  I  have  already 
referred  to  is  job  analysis.  The  committee  believes  that  would 
be  a  proper  subject  for  discussion.  We  have  nothing  special  to 
bring  before  you  on  that  subject. 

The  next  topic  I  mentioned  is  promotions  and  transfers.  That 
has  been  referred  to  by  the  committee  on  Employment  Plans,  and 
probably  will  be  referred  to  by  several  committees,  because  it  is 
right  at  the  center  of  the  personal  problem.  We  would  like  dis- 
cussion on  that  subject,  not  abstract  discussion — you  all  realize 
the  importance  of  the  problem,  and  are  seeking  for  ways  and 
means  to  solve  it.  We  would  like  testimony  based  on  experi- 
ence, concrete  cases,  actual  results. 

In  that  case  I  would  like  to  offer  this,  that  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  the  previous  paper,  I  wonder  if  we  make  a 
mistake  to  talk  of  a  central  employment  bureau  as  essential  to 
progress  in  connection  with  employment  problems.  I  think  as 
far  as  the  factory  problem  is  concerned,  there  is  probably  a 
pretty  general  agreement  that  that  is  necessary  and  desirable. 
It  relieves  the  foreman,  and  I  should  say  is  probably  pretty  well 
established,  but  there  are  other  situations  which  are  represented 
here,  the  operating  company,  in  which  that  would  not  so  largely 
hold  true,  companies  in  which  the  department  is  a  pretty  respon- 
sible unit. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  foreman,  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  foreman  in  the  factory.  These  are,  perhaps, 
pretty  well  known,  but  there  are  many  organizations  in  which  the 
head  of  the  unit  or  the  department  is  a  very  fine  type  of  man, 
an  educated  man,  a  man  commanding  a  substantial  salary,  a  man 
thoroughly  in  touch  with,  and  in  sympathy  with,  these  ideas,  and 
a  man  having  sufficient  time  to  give  them  such  consideration  as 
they  seem  to  require.  Now,  I  think  the  problem  there  is  not  a 
very  difficult  one, — the  matter  of  transfer — and  I  think  it  would 
be  proper  to  have  some  discussion  from  the  standpoint  of  these 
different  types  of  organizations  in  which  the  mechanics  work. 
It  is  not  so  predominant,  perhaps,  in  connection  with  clerical 
employment,  and  other  types  of  employes,  or  perhaps  depart- 
ments, that  are  not  so  numerous,  and  in  which  the  question  of 
turnover  is  not  so  serious.    There  are  many  companies  in  which 
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the  problem  of  the  turnover  is  not  a  serious  one.  Mr.  Pitzer 
referred  to  the  insurance  company.  I  think  much  can  be  said 
why  the  turnover  there  is  not  so  serious  as  in  the  case  of  a 
factory  in  a  manufacturing  industry.  You  have  a  very  different 
type  of  personnel.  It  is  not  wholly  a  question  of  method,  it  is  a 
question  of  conditions  and  the  type  of  employe  involved.  I  would 
suggest  a  definite  discussion  on  that. 

The  fourth  point  which  we  wish  to  bring  before  you  is  the 
matter  of  committee  systems,  and  in  presenting  this  theme  we 
thought  particularly  of  its  developmental  possibilities,  that  is, 
the  development  of  individuals  which  is  possible  under  this 
system,  and  the  results  which  are  to  be  secured  from  the  use  of 
committees.  One  member  of  our  committee  took  the  respon- 
sibility of  getting  information  on  this  subject,  and  I  will  read  a 
few  paragraphs  from  communications  which  we  have  received 
on  the  subject.  First,  a  few  single  sentences  from  different 
reports : 

Several  companies  use  the  committee  system  in  handling 
various  activities,  particularly  those  having  to  do  with  the  inter- 
ests of  employes,  such  as  safety  and  health,  benefit  plans,  etc. 

Such  companies  consciously  use  the  committee  system  for  the 
direction  and  assistance  of  the  company  policy  and  also  as  a 
mechanism  for  the  discovery  and  training  of  potentialities  of 
workers,  and  for  training  in  habits  of  cooperation. 

Two  sets  of  motives  usually  operate  in  the  make  up  of  com- 
mittees ;  first,  selection  is  based  on  fitness  for  the  particular  task 
to  be  accomplished  and  a  proved  willingness  to  help  solve  it; 
second,  selections  are  made  and  systematic  rotations  adhered  to 
in  order  that  as  many  employes  as  possible  may  secure  the  train- 
ing committee  experience  gives. 

One  railway  company,  for  example,  has  conducted  a  very 
successful  campaign  "to  bring  about  the  economical  use  of  loco- 
motive fuel,  which  is  the  largest  item  of  its  expenditure  for 
material."  As  an  outgrowth  of  this  campaign  in  1916,  fuel  com- 
mittees were  appointed  in  each  division  consisting  of  Superin- 
tendent (chairman).  Master  Mechanic,  Road  Foreman  of  En- 
gineers, Principal  Roundhouse  Foreman,  from  two  to  eight  En- 
gipeers,  and  from  two  to  eight  Firemen.  The  Engineers  and 
Firemen  serve  six  months;  other  officials  permanently. 
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The  purpose  of  these  committees  is  to  promote  fuel  economy — 

a.  By  stimulating  interest. 

b.  Creating  friendly  rivalry  through  a  system  of  compara- 
tive reports  showing  success  or  failure  of  each  em- 
ploye. 

c.  Exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences. 

d.  Creates  a  council  from  which  friendly  advice  is  sought 
and  given. 

This  same  company  further  states  that  through  the  use  of 
the  committee  system  by  wisely  selecting  and  training  men,  it 
has  been  able  to  systematize  and  exercise  definite  jurisdiction 
over  its  various  branches  of  service ;  to  provide  trained  employes 
who  become  specialists  in  various  fields  of  work;  to  assign  work 
especially  to  certain  officers  instead  of  getting  desired  information 
haphazard;  officers  are  furnished  with  definite  and  systematic 
sources  of  reports,  and  economy  in  ordering,  in  prices,  in  dis- 
tribution and  in  use  has  resulted. 

In  the  work  of  Safety  Committees,  the  education  of  the  em- 
ploye is  more  and  more  being  recognized  as  a  vital  asset  in  the 
conti;ol  and  prevention  of  accidents.  Hence,  the  divisional  com- 
mittees are  frequently  changed.  Safety  work  is  being  regarded 
in  the  nature  of  a  campaign  conducted  to  promote  safety  and 
develop  methods  looking  to  the  elemination  of  all  types  of  bodily 
hazard,  both  during  and  out  of  working  hours. 

In  the  case  of  certain  employe  interests,  such  for  example  as 
club-house  and  various  social  organizations,  it  is  more  and  more 
coming  to  be  recognized  as  sound  policy  to  have  the  committees 
directing  these  interests  made  up  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from 
the  workmen  themselves.  The  more  these  interests  are  regarded 
as  the  work  of  the  rank  and  file,  initiated,  organized,  advanced, 
and  controlled  by  them,  the  better.  They  should  be  real  training 
schools  in  a  true  spirit  of  democracy.  One  company  tries  to 
keep  all  executives  from  the  committees  engineering  the  social 
employe  interests,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  developing  into 
clubs  for  executive  officers. 

I  would  like  to  read,  in  conclusion,  a  reply  which  was  received 
from  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company.  Mr.  DeField  of  that 
company  is  a  member  of  our  committee,  and  I  would  like  to 
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read  the  painstaking  and  careful  statement  which  he  made.  I 
will  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  let  me  read  it,  for  it  will  only 
take  a  minute  or  two  more. 

Chief  Objects  of  Committees — Results  Achieved. 

One  large  distributing  house  writes  enthusiastically  about  the 
"splendid  results  and  great  possibilities  of  its  board  and  com- 
mittee organization."  It  believes  in  having  all  executives,  minor 
as  well  as  major,  take  a  part  in  running  the  affairs  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  motive  of  its  committee  system  is  not  the  replacement 
of  the  regular  officers  of  the  company  but  a  device  to  render  aid 
and  assistance  to  them — it  is  a  plan  to  delegate  authority,  to 
relieve  the  heads  of  the  multiplicity  of  details,  and  have  them 
free  to  handle  the  big  problems  of  finance,  general  plans,  policy, 
etc. 

As  organized  and  conducted  by  this  company,  the  committee 
system  finds  its  truest  application  where  many  details  constantly 
press  for  speedy  attention.  The  plan,  as  stated  in  the  data  given, 
has  logically  three  functions : 

1 — Legislative. 
2 — Administrative. 
3 — Educative. 

The  legislative  function  may  be  defined  as  the  power  and 
authority  to  devise  and  lay  out  systems  and  set  up  rules  for  the 
general  conduct  of  the  business.  There  is  a  board  in  supreme 
authority  over  all,  which  legislates  on  matters  of  policy  and  upon 
system  as  it  may  affect  policy.  It  has  the  power  of  veto  on 
any  or  all  boards.  This  board  is  called  the  Officers'  Board. 
The  lesser  boards  and  committees  may  legislate  upon  matters  that 
come  within  their  jurisdiction,  which  is  defined  when  the  board 
or  committee  is  created. 

The  administrative  function  is  charged  with  the  execution 
of  rules  and  systems  as  they  may  be  set  up  and  defined  by  the 
legislative.  One  function  is  not  definitely  divided  from  the  other, 
however,  as  all  boards  and  committees  may  legislate  on  certain 
matters,  as  well  as  administer  them. 

The  educative  function  needs  very  careful  definition.  There 
are  no  people  who  devote  entire  time  to  board  and  committee 
work.  All  members  of  boards  and  committees  have  such  a 
definite  position  to  fill.     Board  and  committee  work  should  not 
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be  considered  a  side  issue  with  any  executive — it  is  part  of  his 
regular  duty  to  serve  when  called  upon.  Every  higher  executive 
is  a  member  of  some  board,  and  he  must  so  arrange  his  work 
that  he  will  have  time  to  attend  all  regular  meetings  of  his  board, 
as  well  as  serve  on  committees  as  he  may  be  selected.  It  is  not 
an  imposition  upon  any  executive's  time  to  attend  the  board 
meetings  or  attend  to  committee  work — each  board  meeting,  each 
committee  appointment  is  a  real  opportunity  to  serve,  not  only 
the  business  but  also  to  bring  himself  forward  to  a  large  sphere 
of  development  and  usefulness.  Zealous,  earnest,  conscientious 
effort  on  the  part  of  every  board  member,  every  committee  man, 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  stepping  stone  to  something  bigger  and  greater. 
It  is  indeed  a  privilege — and  should  be  considered  so— to  take 
part  in  board  and  committee  work — in  bringing  one  away  from 
his  own  department  where  he  may  be  lost  in  a  maze  of  detail, 
and  carries  him  out  into  contact  with  the  other  departments,  and 
teaches  him  what  the  other  fellow's  problems  are.  It  gives  him 
an  excellent  perspective  of  the  business  as  a  whole. 

Each  man's  work  on  a  board  or  in  a  committee  is  judged  as 
carefully  as  the  work  he  performs  in  his  own  position.  This  is 
a  big  business,  full  of  complications  and  details — one  should  not 
fail  to  make  the  most  of  every  opportunity  to  learn  as  much 
about  it  as  he  can.  He  should  realize  that  a  task  well  done 
serves  well  both  the  business  and  himself.  One's  work  on  his 
board  or  in  his  committee  may  be  the  means  of  placing  him  in 
a  more  responsible  position. 

The  work  must  be  thorough — all  boards  and  committees  are 
expected  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  things  and  return  their  rec- 
ommendations in  finished  form.  All  conclusions  should  be  the 
best — they  should  be  final  and  complete,  with  nothing  left  undone 
— no  point  incomplete.  Thoroughness  is  the  ke3aiote  of  all  board 
and  committee  work. 

Membership  on  a  committee  gives  one  the  opportunity  to 
become  educated  in  the  principles  and  details  of  our  business. 
It  is  the  system  we  employ  to  broaden  and  develop  the  members 
of  our  organization,  and  it  spreads  the  responsibility  for  efficiency 
in  our  various  activities,  the  details  of  which  are  too  many  for 
any  one  man  to  master  or  supervise.  There  is,  therefore,  the 
definite  object  in  placing  any  one  on  a  committee,  that  this  object 
may  be  defined  as  follows: 
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( 1 )  You  are  appointed  in  the  belief  that  your  experience  and 
knowledge  will  enable  you  to  give  valuable  advice,  and  that  the 
knowledge  you  obtain  from  other  members  of  the  committee  will 
tend  to  broaden  your  own  knowledge  of  the  business  to  the  benefit 
of  both  the  business  and  yourself. 

(2)  You  are  appointed  in  the  belief  that  you  will  express 
your  opinion  frankly  and  freely,  and  assume  your  full  respon- 
sibility for  any  action  taken  by  your  committee,  and  this  will 
be  expected  of  you. 

(3)  Membership  on  a  committee  places  all  members  on  the 
same  level  in  that  committee.  Your  opinion  and  your  vote  are 
as  important  as  that  of  any  one  else  in  its  meetings. 

(4)  If  you  differ  from  the  findings  or  conclusions  of  a  com- 
mittee, you  must  register  an  adverse  vote,  or  submit  a  minority 
report,  or  you  will  be  held  to  concur  in  its  action.  The  time 
to  talk  is  in  the  meeting,  as  later  explanations  are  of  little  avail." 

One  of  the  most  important  ftmctions  of  any  well  directed 
committee  system  is  the  training  in  scientific  spirit.  One  com- 
pany writes:  "The  one  feature  that  we  particularly  insisted  on 
from  the  beginning  was  that  all  decisions  of  committees  should 
be  based  on  fact  and  not  on  tradition  or  personal  prejudice." 
This  scientific  attitude  is  important  in  all  committee  procedure, 
and  is  absolutely  essential  to  harmony  and  efficiency  in  the  com- 
mittee control  of  such  questions  as  arise  in  connection  with  wages, 
overtime,  rate  setting  and  grievances. 

There  is  only  ten  minutes  left  for  discussion.  Chairman  Rowe 
announces.  There  was  a  good  point  made  by  the  Program  Com- 
mittee, in  which  it  says :  "Get  the  feeling  established  that  the  unit 
of  procedure  is  a  well-made  'point.'  Have  a  point  to  make. 
Make  it.  Stop  talking."  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Carney  to  open  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Carney  :  I  think  perhaps  I  can  tell  you  best  what 
we  are  doing  in  the  clerical  training  department  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company,  Inc.,  by  citing  one  particular  case — what  hap- 
pened to  Jennie  D. 

The  day  she  applied  for  a  position  we  needed  help  in  the 
light  punch  press  department,  and  she  was  set  to  work  running 
a  foot  press.  After  six  weeks  at  the  foot  press  she  said  to  one 
of  the  foremen's  clerks  in  that  department:  *T  wish  I  could  get 
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clerical  work ;  I  don't  like  to  run  a  foot  press."  The  clerk  passed 
the  word  along  the  line  of  his  organization  and  it  finally  reached 
me  that  this  girl  wanted  to  go  into  clerical  lines.  I  asked  the 
foreman  to  send  her  to  me.  When  she  came  I  gave  her  tests 
to  determine  whether  her  general  intelligence  was  sufficient  to 
enable  her  to  go  into  our  clerical  department,  and  whether  she 
was  best  fitted  to  take  up  mathematical  work. 

Finding  that  she  was  especially  adapted  for  that  work,  I 
decided  to  train  her  as  a  time  clerk.  I  brought  her  into  our 
department  for  a  week,  where  she  wrote  time  tickets  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  one  of  my  instructors.  Her  work  was  so 
accurate  that  we  felt  we  had  made  a  correct  choice,  and  so 
placed  her  at  a  student  timekeeping  job  in  one  of  the  operating 
departments.  There  she  wrote  the  time  tickets  of  the  operators, 
but  before  the  tickets  were  sent  to  the  payroll  department  they 
were  checked  by  the  head  clerk  to  see  that  they  were  in  proper 
form.  She  remained  at  this  work  for  two  weeks,  and  then  went 
to  a  regular  time  clerk's  position,  at  the  simplest  form  of  time- 
keeping. She  did  so  well  that  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  they 
asked  to  have  her  trained  for  a  more  complex  job  which  was 
about  to  be  vacant.  We  took  her  into  our  department,  gave  her 
special  instruction,  put  her  as  a  student  for  two  weeks  on  the 
more  complex  work,  and  then  we  turned  her  over  as  a  trained 
timekeeper. 

She  came  back  to  us  for  class  instruction  for  three  hours 
each  week.  In  the  class  instruction  she  was  taught  the  company 
policies,  the  attitude  of  the  company  toward  employes,  what 
we  expect  from  our  employes,  and  the  relation  of  her  job — 
timekeeping — to  work  of  the  cost  department,  the  payroll  and 
the  tracing  departments,  etc.,  i.e. — the  relationship  of  the  ticket 
that  she  wrote  to  the  business  of  the  company  as  a  whole.  Where 
she  put  an  order  number  on  her  blanks,  we  showed  her  what  the 
letter  in  the  order  number  meant,  and  what  the  figures  in  the 
order  number  stood  for,  so  that  it  was  an  intelligible  thing  for 
her,  and  not  just  a  blind  job;  and  so  on  through  the  various 
complexities  of  timekeeping,  we  made  each  task  stand  before 
her  as  something  meaningful,  not  something  mystical  or  purely 
arbitrary. 

What  we  were  trying  to  do  in  the  class  was  not  to  train  her 
to  be  an  efficient  timekeeper.    We  cannot  do  that  in  class  instruc- 
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tion ;  that  is  done  by  practice  in  the  actual  work  of  the  shop  under 
the  supervision  of  an  instructor.  What  we  can  do  in  class  is  to 
make  her  feel  that  she  is  not  merely  a  helpless  cog  in  a  vast 
machine,  but  rather  that  she  is  a  member  of  the  team,  and  that 
her  work  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  team,  just  as  the 
work  of  each  member  of  a  football  team  is  necessary  for  the 
successful  execution  of  a  play.  It  may  be  that  right  tackle  has 
the  ball  and  the  bleachers  are  cheering  for  him,  but  left-end  must 
buck  the  man  opposite  him  or  right  tackle  will  never  make  the 
score,  and  we  want  every  clerk  to  feel  that  if  he  cannot  play 
right  tackle  he  can  at  least  play  left  end. 

Mr.  R.  C  Routsong:  In  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany, the  first  hour  that  our  new  employes  spend  with  the 
company  is  spent  in  a  meeting  in  which  they  are  instructed  as 
to  company  policy,  and  especially  as  to  our  health  and  safety 
features,  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  on  the  job,  and  then 
as  far  as  possible  they  are  put  on  safety  committees  in  the  de- 
partment in  which  they  work. 

As  we  are  getting  back  to  the  old  subject  of  turnover,  I  will 
say  that  we  have  about  two  thousand  of  these  people  who  served 
on  committees,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year's  time  we  found  that 
only  385  out  of  2,000  bad  left  the  company.  This  practice  not 
only  reduces  the  number  of  accidents,  but  also  improves  the  loyalty 
of  the  employes. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Ashe:  I  wish  to  ask  a  question.  The  point  was 
brought  out  regarding  the  percentage  of  accidents  to  new  em- 
ployes.   I  wonder  if  that  data  could  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Vinal:  I  suggest  that  that  come  up  in  the  round  table. 

Mr.  Carney:  I  understood  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  rep- 
resentative to  say  that  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  accidents 
were  to  new  employes.    That  corresponds  with  our  experience. 

Mr.  Ashe:  What  is  the  period  during  which  they  are  con- 
sidered as  new  employes  ? 

Mr.  Carney:  I  should  judge  it  would  be  six  months. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Banks  :  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Vocational 
Guidance  last  year  was  such  an  excellent  one  that  I  ordered 
twenty-four  extra  copies,  and  sent  them  around  to  our  leading 
officials  and  heads  of  departments.  That  was  such  a  beautiful 
dream  that  when  I  got  back  I  tried  putting  it  in  practice.    I  will 
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speak  of  it  at  the  round  table,  telling  you  of  the  efforts  that  we 
have  made. 

Mr.  Vinal:  Please  keep  these  four  general  subjects  in  mind 
and  be  prepared  to  enter  into  discussion  this  afternoon.  We  had 
a  round  table  last  evening  that  showed  the  men  are  keenly  alive 
to  new  problems  that  are  arising,  and  we  hope  to  have  a  very 
interesting  discussion  on  this  subject  this  afternoon. 


ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSION— 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Tuesday  Afternoon — June  5,  1917 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  very  hopeful  for  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion on  the  two  subjects  we  have  for  this  afternoon.  One 
is  the  great  question  of  vocational  guidance.  In  the  bigger 
educational  world,  outside  of  our  especial  work  here,  vocational 
guidance  has  come  to  be  a  very  important  matter.  It  is  being 
given  very  considerable  attention  by  some  of  the  greatest  minds 
we  have  in  the  educational  world.  Of  course,  in  a  lot  of  new 
ideas  that  are  just  in  the  blush  of  their  development,  there  is 
some  slipover  by  going  too  far.  In  the  higher  educational  move- 
ments of  all  kinds  there  is  a  pendulistic  tendency,  the  swing- 
ing of  the  pendulum  may  be  too  much  in  one  direction,  and  then 
too  much  in  the  other,  but  out  of  it  all  we  strike  a  general 
average,  and  without  the  swinging  of  the  pendulum  we  would 
not  get  the  average  as  nearly  right  as  we  do. 

The  meeting  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Vinal,  and  the 
subject  is  Vocational  Guidance. 

Chairman  Vinal:  We  have  one  hour  and  a  half  for  our 
session.  Let  us  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  time,  and  in 
order  that  we  may  group  the  discussion,  may  I  recall  the  four 
main  heads  which  we  threshed  out  this  morning,  grouping  the 
discussion  around  these: 

First.     Means  of  selection ; 

Second.    Job  analysis; 

Third.     Promotions  and  transfers,  and 

Fourth.     Committee  systems. 

Perhaps  before  we  advance  into  these  four  elements,  how- 
ever, there  may  be  some  general  aspects  of  vocational  guidance 
which  we  might  well  take  up,  and  in  opening  the  discussion  we 
have  asked  Dean  R.  L.  Sackett,  of  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
if  he  will  not  lead  off  with  any  thoughts  he  has  in  his  mind 
relative  to  the  subject  of  vocational  guidance. 
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Mr.  R.  L.  Sackett  :  I  am  interested  primarily  in  the  college 
graduate,  also  in  your  apprentice  instructions  for  college  grad- 
uates. I  desire  to  impress  one  or  two  phases  of  the  problem 
before  us  upon  you  as  they  affect  the  college  man.  We  have 
two  classes — ^you  have  the  man  who  comes  from  the  grammar 
school  and  whom  you  train  from  15  or  16  years  of  age  on,  and 
you  have  the  college  man,  who  has  come  to  an  age  of  20  to  23, 
and  whom  you  then  put  through  an  apprenticeship  course  of  one, 
two  or  three  years,  and  there  were  a  number  of  courses  four 
years  in  length  for  the  college  graduates  only  a  year  or  two  ago. 
This  brings  the  young  man  from  the  grammar  school  at  the  end 
of  his  course  up  to  about  his  twentieth  year,  and  it  brings  the 
man  from  the  college  up  to  somewhere  around  his  twenty-eighth 
year,  as  the  extreme,  taking  the  longest  period  of  apprentice  work 
and  the  average  age  at  graduation.  In  the  case  of  one  man  you 
start  him  at  an  early  age,  an  age  when  he  is  particularly  easily 
directed,  he  is  elastic.  The  other  man  is  really  over  the  time 
of  receptivity,  and  has  some  set  ideas  which  may  be  right  or 
wrong.  Last  night  it  was  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  students 
from  the  grammar  schools  succeeded  remarkably  as  administra- 
tors and  some  from  the  second  class  did  not,  and  I  mentioned 
then  the  thing  I  want  to  repeat,  if  I  may,  that  you  have  given 
the  man  from  the  grammar  school  a  great  advantage  in  that  you 
have  begun  his  training  in  your  organization  at  the  time  of 
greatest  plasticity  and  adaptability.  You  have  begun  the  train- 
ing of  the  college  men  at  a  later  period,  and  if  your  period  of 
training  be  long,  you  have  continued  it  to  where  he  has  passed 
the  age  of  greatest  adaptability  to  your  ideas  and  to  your  organi- 
zation. 

The  college  man,  then,  is  at  a  disadvantage.  Let  me  say  also 
that  the  college  is  not  to-day  doing  much  in  vocational  guidance. 
I  am  not  an  exponent  of  the  most  highly  specialized  ideas  in 
vocational  guidance,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  college  must  assist 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  I  submit,  secondly,  that  per- 
haps some  responsibility  rests  upon  you  in  that  matter  of  early 
vocational  guidance  for  the  college  man.  We  do  not  take  the 
young  man  before  he  enters  college  to  advise  him.  In  some 
instances  he  might  with  propriety  be  advised  not  to  take  the 
college  course,  but  to  take  yours.  In  not  many  institutions  is  he 
advised  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year,  but  last  year  we  had 
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those  who  were  uncertain  as  to  what  they  should  do  to  join  in  a 
conference,  not  of  a  minute  or  two,  but  as  long  a  time  as  they 
desired,  and  we  had  some  fifty  in  that  class,  they  were  not  all 
freshmen,  either.  There  were  freshmen,  sophomores  and  juniors. 
I  mentioned  last  night  a  junior  saying  he  did  not  know  whether 
he  should  be  a  physician  or  an  electrical  engineer.  Without 
going  into  the  reasons  for  his  peculiar  attitude  of  mind,  I  can 
only  say  there  were  certain  reasons  in  the  family  behind  him 
which  produced  this  condition  of  mind.  He  did  not  know  which 
of  these  two  directions  he  ought  to  take,  an  illustration  simply 
of  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  direct  vocational  guidance  in 

• 

the  case  of  this  man.  Now,  you  are  up  against  that  fellow.  He 
has  graduated  in  electrical  engineering  this  year,  or  will  graduate 
next  Monday,  and  he  is  an  applicant  for  a  position  somewhere 
and  you  have  that  man.  Now,  my  thesis  is  we  have  not  done 
our  part,  I  agree  to  that,  and  also  that  if  you  can  assist  in 
directing  such  a  man  to  be  a  physician,  rather  than  a  telephone 
man,  or  an  electrical  engineer,  you  are  helping  in  a  valuable  and 
important  problem  for  you  as  well  as  the  individual  himself.  I 
have  nothing  to  submit  in  the  way  of  a  solution  of  this  problem, 
and  desire  only  to  declare  that  there  is  a  problem  and  we  are 
alive  to  it,  and  that  successful  vocational  guidance  for  a  college 
man  must  begin  earlier,  in  some  way,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  good  and  sufficient  body  to  consider  how  it  shall  begin. 
I  think  there  is  another  matter,  also,  that  perhaps  some  voca- 
tional guidance  for  the  teachers  in  colleges  is  desirable  as  well  as 
vocational  guidance  for  the  students,  and  that,  of  course,  can  be 
in  a  considerable  measure  accomplished  by  a  closer  cooperation 
between  the  corporations  represented  here  and  the  institutions  to 
instruct  these  men,  in  order  that  the  instructor  may  in  some 
measure  have  the  perspective  of  the  organization.  Many  organi- 
zations are  not  able  to  frame  to  us  what  they  want  or  to  lay 
down  specifications  of  what  they  require  in  these  students,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  things  that  in  your  apprentice  work  you  are 
formulating,  you  are  determining  the  needs  of  your  corporations, 
and  that  is  a  help,  but  the  instructor  by  contact  with  the  corpora- 
tion may  also  become  a  factor  in  the  guidance  of  the  student. 
We  have  what  are  known  as  student  advisers,  but  a  student 
adviser  cannot  be  an  efficient  adviser  if  he  does  not  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  field  of  electrical  engineering  or  mechanical 
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engineering  as  it  touches  the  various  industries,  and  we  advise 
our  young  men  that  they  should,  in  the  summer  time,  obtain 
employment  in  the  line  which  interests  them  more  particularly, 
and  I  only  wish  to  urge  that  you  cooperate  with  the  college 
institutions  that  far  in  giving  young  men  who  have  productive 
ability  an  opportunity  in  your  organizations,  not  only  for  its 
value  to  you  and  to  them  but  because  they  become  more  effective 
advisers  of  the  students  who  are  going  out. 

I  only  beg  to  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  you  can  help  the 
college  graduate  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  to  get  some  idea,  not 
a  narrow  one  but  a  broad  idea,  of  what  your  business  is,  you 
are  doing  a  valuable  service  at  a  time  when  it  will  count  for 
much  more  in  the  way  of  actual  direction  than  it  will  do  after 
the  man  has  graduated,  having  had,  perhaps,  no  specific  idea 
of  how  he  might  go  up  to  a  telephone  industry,  for  instance,  to 
a  position  of  manager  or  engineer,  rather  than  to  direct  his 
attention  to  some  other  line. 

Chairman  Vinal:  The  meeting  to  which  Dean  Sackett  re- 
ferred was  the  round  table  of  the  telephone  men,  at  which  there 
were  also  three  or  four  gentlemen  not  in  that  work,  who  kindly 
met  with  them  and  gave  them  the  benefit  of  their  views,  and  Dr. 
Sackett  was  one.  One  feature  which  grew  out  of  that  discus- 
sion that  I  would  like  to  present  is  this — Dean  Sackett  just  re- 
ferred to  the  desirability  of  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular industries  on  the  part  of  the  colleges,  and  reference  was 
also  made  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  the  desirability  of  the 
instructors,  members  of  the  teaching  staffs,  in  the  engineering 
schools  and  other  schools  that  supply  men  for  our  industries, 
having  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  industrial  business  by  work- 
ing in  the  industries,  or  spending  time  in  actual  contact  with  the 
industries. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  at  this  time  a  situation 
growing  out  of  the  war.  One  of  the  largest  eastern  universities 
has  already  released  all  of  the  instructors,  as  I  understand  it,  of 
the  younger  grade.  Another  one  of  the  large  eastern  universities 
is  facing  a  deficit  this  coming  year  of  $250,000.  There  is  another 
school  I  have  learned  of  that  is  facing  the  possibility  of  having 
to  close  its  doors  entirely.  In  general,  members  of  the  faculty, 
and  presumably  the  younger  ones  in  many  cases,  are  facing  the 
possibility  of  having  to  finance  themselves.     I  wonder  if  it  is 
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not  entirely  practicable  for  the  representatives  of  industry  to 
have  this  situation  in  mind  and  the  possibility  of  securing  some 
of  these  men  during  the  period  of  the  war  to  come  into  our 
industries  and  take  the  position  for  which  they  may  be  suited. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  mutually  advantageous,  for  such  men 
are  valuable.  They  would  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  in  useful 
employment,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  a  familiarity  with  our 
business  which  it  is  perfectly  obvious  would  be  a  distinct  asset 
to  us.  The  members  of  the  different  companies  who  go  out 
yearly  dunning  for  new  men  have  particular  men  in  the  colleges 
who  are  favorably  disposed  towards  their  work,  and  advise  accept- 
able students  favorably  toward  their  companies,  and  obviously 
nothing  would  do  more  to  favorably  dispose  the  members  of 
faculties  to  our  work  than  for  them  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  in  close  contact  with  us.  I  do  not  know  that  this  particular 
thought  is  one  that  is  suggested  for  discussion  at  this  time,  but 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  one  we  should  consider,  as  it  may  be  a  way 
to  help  fill  the  ranks  in  the  companies,  in  some  cases,  if  these 
men  are  not  actually  performing  military  service.  Does  any 
one  care  to  discuss  that  point  ? 

A  Delegate:  What  do  you  mean?  Specify  some  of  the 
colleges  which  it  would  be  worth  while  to  apply  to. 

Chairman  Vinal  :  I  do  not  know  that  I  can.  I  presume  all 
of  the  colleges  will  sooner  or  later  face  the  condition  more  or 
less  after  the  student  enrollment,  particularly  if  their  classes 
should  be  cut  in  two,  or  reduced  65  per  cent,  and  in  such  event, 
presumably,  the  colleges  in  many  cases  would  have  to  reduce 
their  operating  expenses. 

A  Delegate:  We  are  just  getting  a  little  experience  along 
that  line — three  of  these  men  that  are  thrown  out,  or  expect  to 
be  thrown  out  this  summer,  are  coming  with  us.  I  think  that 
the  applications  will  come  quite  easily,  and  that  instead  of  apply- 
ing to  the  colleges  you  can  get  these  men  easily.  I  think  they 
will  be  knocking  at  our  doors. 

This  question  of  the  college  man  in  industry,  of  course,  is 
always  a  very  live  one.  I  think  some  of  us  who  represent  smaller 
industries,  or  have  the  smaller  shops,  feel  a  certain  handicap  in 
going  out  and  giving  this  vocational  guidance,  that  is,  in  going 
to  the  different  colleges  and  telling  about  our  respective  indus- 
tries, because  we  run  up  against  these  large  concerns  that  are 
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able  to  offer  what  appears  to  the  younger  man  as  bigger  oppor- 
tunities than  we  can  give.  When  I  go  to  some  of  the  colleges 
I  find  I  am  trailing  around  after  some  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Western  Electric  Company  and  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, and  all  these  big  concerns  whose  representatives  tell  the 
young  men  that  if  they  rise  to  the  high  offices  in  their  particular 
industries  there  are  positions  which  will  pay  them  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  yearly  in  salaries,  and  I  have  to  talk  in 
hundreds.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  present  our  case  to  them 
somewhat  moderately,  as  we  have  to  do,  it  has  appealed  to  some 
of  the  chaps,  who  are  some  of  the  best  of  the  men  in  college, 
because  they  feel  if  they  go  out  with  some  of  the  smaller  con- 
cerns there  is  more  chance  of  their  getting  into  the  real  big 
offices,  whereas  in  the  large  concerns  there  is  more  danger  of 
their  being  swamped  further  down  the  line.  I  have  one  man 
from  the  college  represented  by  the  last  speaker,  his  name  was 
William  when  he  came,  it  is  Bill  now,  and  he  came  to  us  after 
having  considered  some  of  the  larger  concerns  very  carefully. 
Although  he  has  only  been  out  of  school  two  years,  he  is  well 
on  the  way  toward  a  position  with  us  which,  it  seems  to  us,  he 
would  have  had  a  long  time  in  getting  to  in  one  of  the  enormous 
concerns  where  he  would  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  general 
run. 

The  Chairman:  A  delegate  of  Atlanta,  who  is  working 
primarily  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city, 
would  like  to  ask  some  questions  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 

work. 

A  Delegate  :  The  question  that  has  interested  me  chiefly  in 
the  last  year  or  so  is  just  exactly  what  can  the  public  schools 
give  you  that  will  be  of  help  to  you  in  the  proper  placing  of  the 
graduates  when  they  come  into  your  offices  or  factories.  That 
question  has  been  of  special  interest  to  me  in  the  last  year  or 
two.  In  the  work  of  the  Vocational  Bureau,  we  have  been  study- 
ing that  and  trying  to  find  out  what  are  the  requirements  you 
want  us  to  fill,  and  that  is  the  thing  I  came  here  chiefly  to  learn. 

I  will  outline  what  we  have  done  to  find  out,  as  a  basis  for 
you  to  go  ahead  on  and  give  us  further  instructions,  if  we  may 
put  it  that  way.  The  average  school  can  only  give  you  students 
trained  in  such  subjects  as  arithmetic,  algebra,  spelling,  geogra- 
phy, and  whatever  it  may  be,  and  possibly  certain  training  as  to 
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punctuality,  obedience,  and  certain  things  of  that  type.  It  seemed 
to  us  that  there  was  a  need  for  something  more  than  that,  that 
there  are  certain  qualities  which  you  desire  in  the  students  you 
take  into  your  industries,  and  it  is  to  find  out  just  what  we  should 
give  you  that  we  want  to  give  you  something  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  graduate  when  he  leaves  us.  It  seems  to  me  that 
all  the  attributes  that  go  to  make  success  in  any  vocation  can  be 
classified  into  a  general  group,  and  if  you  had  the  average  opinion 
of  all  the  teachers  and  all  the  people  who  came  in  contact  with 
the  students  as  to  their  qualifications  in  regard  to  these  general 
groups,  it  would  give  you  a  great  help  in  placing  them.  These 
groups,  which  may  be  divided  into  eight  elements,  as  we  have 
worked  them  out,  may  be  based  on  the  following  attributes: 
First,  mental  astuteness,  or  the  ability  to  analyze  a  problem; 
second,  mental  calculation,  as  essentially  different  from  science, 
simply  the  ability  to  multiply,  add  and  subtract  rapidly;  third, 
mental  library,  or  ability  in  literary  things ;  fourth,  manual  ability 
or  hand  dexterity;  fifth,  executive  ability,  or  the  ability  of  leader- 
ship in  handling  groups  of  men;  sixth,  commercial  ability,  or 
buying  and  selling  ability;  seventH,  social  ability,  or  the  ability 
to  mix  with  people,  and  eighth,  the  religious  instinct.  These 
eight  groups  practically  cover  the  whole  range  of  the  activities 
of  a  young  man,  and  on  these  eight  groups  we  try  to  get  the 
teachers'  marking,  and  finally  average  the  opinion  of  every 
teacher  who  has  come  in  contact  with  the  pupil,  and  we  find 
that  the  relative  development  of  these  different  graduates  gives 
a  very  clear  pointing  towards  certain  vocations.  For  instance, 
if  you  find  a  boy  who  is  rather  rough,  and  we  have  provided 
other  things  that  will  indicate  these  other  characteristics,  but 
who  has  distinct  manual  ability,  but  no  mental  literature,  only 
fair  in  science  and  calculation  and  social  and  religious,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  naturally  he  would  he  headed  toward  some  job  or 
work  like  bridge  foreman,  or  construction  foreman,  or  something 
of  that  general  type.  Of  course,  you  cannot  classify  and  analyze 
everything  down  to  fine  points.  That  is  given  as  an  illustration 
merely. 

Then  some  of  the  other  things  that  we  believe  you  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  about  in  a  prospective  employe  are  the 
questions  of  general  health,  physical  strength,  punctuality,  per- 
sistence, neatness  of  written  work,  his  attitude  towards  super- 
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vision,  and  general  ability  to  work  without  supervision,  whether 
he  is  best  suited  for  outdoor  or  indoor  work,  and  finally  one 
thing  which  I  like  to  see  is  his  teachers  and  those  who  have  come 
in  contact  with  him  give  an  opinion  on,  and  that  is  the  pupil's 
ultimate  capacity — what  is  the  ultimate  capacity  of  the  boy? 
Has  the  boy  an  ultimate  capacity  of  becoming  a  vice-president, 
or  even  a  president,  or  simply  the  ultimate  capacity  for  a  good 
bookkeeper  or  foreman,  or  something  of  that  kind?  These  are 
the  attributes  on  which  we  try  to  get  marks,  and  the  question  I 
would  like  to  hear  discussed,  and  the  instructions  I  would  like 
to  get,  is  what  change  we  could  make  in  this  list  so  as  to  make  it 
of  greater  value  to  you  in  your  work  of  actually  placing  the 
boy  or  girl  in  industry  so  that  they  can  eventually  make  good 
and  hope  to  rise. 

Chairman  Vinal:  Mr.  has  presented  a  definite  ques- 
tion, but  there  will  not  be  time  for  definite  discussion  of  that 
question,  and  if  any  one  can  give  him  information  I  would  like 
you  to  see  him  or  write  him  about  it.  We  will  move  on  to  the 
next  question — the  next  fifteen  minutes  will  be  available  for  dis- 
cussion of  methods  of  selection. 

A  Delegate:  We  have  heard  a  lot  about  scientific  selection 
of  applicants  and  scientific  selection  of  people  who  are  fitted  for 
promotion,  or  who  should  be  transferred  from  one  department 
to  another,  and  then  the  matter  of  selection  by  the  Munsterberg 
test,  and  the  lack  of  system,  etc.,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
find  out  how  many  of  the  members  have  been  experimenting 
along  these  lines,  and,  secondly,  how  many  of  them  are  actually 
using  these  tests  and  are  getting  results  from  them. 

Chairman  Vinal:  I  think  a  definite  answer  to  that  might 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  Dooley.  I  asked  Mr.  Dooley  at  lunch  if 
he  could  give  us  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  Salesmanship  Bureau 
investigations,  which  are  noW  being  made,  and  I  think  Mr.  Dooley 
can  give  us  something  on  that. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Dooley  :  I  cannot  give  you  a  full  report  on  that. 
I  happen  to  have  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
this  Bureau*  of  Salesmanship  Research,  which  was  held  two  or 
three  nights  ago,  it  was  a  meeting  of  executive  officials,  as  Mr. 
Tily  has  asked  for  this  morning,  the  sales  manager  and  assistant 
sales  manager  of  our  company  was  there,  the  sales  manager  of 
Ely  Lilly  &  Company  of  Indianapolis,  the  sales  manager  of  the 
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Truck  Department  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  and  so 
on,  men  of  that  type.  I  think  all  save  one  or  two  were  executives, 
and  one  or  two  only  were  of  the  class  such  as  we  are — teachers. 
One  after  the  other  of  these  men  got  up  and  told  what  they 
thought  of  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  and  what  they  have  done  with 
it,  considering  that  the  time  in  which  they  have  been  experiment- 
ing with  it  is  very  short.  Dr.  Scott  has  only  deduced  a  working 
device  just  within  the  last  few  months,  I  think  we  have  had  one 
at  our  place  perhaps  for  six  weeks,  but  have  not  really  put  it  into 
actual  practice  fully,  but  if  I  can  bring  any  message  this  after- 
noon, it  is  this — that  these  executives  thoroughly  endorsed  the 
scheme.  They  did  not  say  carte  blanche  that  the  details  of  the 
scheme  as  it  has  been  worked  out  are  final,  but  the  matter  of 
tests,  the  value  of  some  kind  of  test  has,  without  any  question, 
their  full  endorsement.  There  are  five  tests  so  far,  one  set  for 
memory,  one  for  general  intellectual  capacity,  and  one,  I  believe, 
for  speed  and  accuracy,  and  some  other  simple  intelligent  tests, 
and  one  after  another  these  men  spoke  of  using  the  tests  and 
being  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  was  a  great  deal  in  them, 
and  they  all  voted  to  put  their  money  into  it  for  another  year  and 
to  underwrite  it.  You  know  that  his  school  is  being  underwritten 
by  some  fifteen  or  twenty  industrial  concerns,  and  that,  I  think, 
is  a  very  hopeful  sign. 

A  Delegate:  There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  might  attack 
this  problem,  one  of  them  is  to  take  a  man  and  set  him  to  do 
some  series  of  tests,  and  try  to  tell  him  whether  he  ought  to  be 
a  doctor  or  an  electrical  engineer.  That  is  vocational  guidance. 
That  is  a  tremendous  big  problem.  We  have  not  touched  it  at  all 
in  our  company.  There  is  another  way  of  attacking  the  problem 
and  that  is  to  ask  what  is  the  essential  for  success  in  a  particular 
job  and  then  ask  of  the  man,  by  means  of  tests,  whether  he  is 
fitted  to  succeed  in  this  job,  and  that  is  the  method  of  attack  we 
have  attempted. 

I  think  perhaps  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you  if  I  show  you 
just  what  I  am  doing  in  the  way  of  selecting  time  clerks,  because 
that  is  the  one  job  that  we  have  found  was  going  wrong.  In  a 
particular  department  we  were  writing  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand time  tickets  a  week,  and  about  ten  thousand  time  tickets 
were  going  wrong.  We  were  keeping  pretty  nearly  thirty-five 
persons  busy  investigating  mistakes  being  made  in  our  time  tickets, 
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and  we  thought  it  was  time  that  we  got  on  the  job  and  saw  to 
it  that  competent  clerks  were  put  in  as  time  clerks,  who  could 
write  out  time  tickets  and  not  make  mistakes  in  the  ratio  of  one 
out  of  twenty.  We  decided  that  success  in  the  writing  of  a  time 
ticket  depended  upon  particular  ability  and  not  upon  general  intel- 
ligence, and  the  particular  abilities  we  need  in  time-keepers  are, 
first,  a  general  aptitude  toward  mathematics  as  a  whole,  and 
secondly,  two  particular  abilities,  one  of  which  is  pretty  nearly  a 
fundamental,  that  is,  it  is  pretty  nearly  a  mental  association. 
Take  the  problem  of  9  plus  6  equals  15.  How  do  you  know  it 
does  ?  We  know  it  because  of  association.  That  is  what  I  mean 
by  fundamentals.  There  is  not  an  element  there  that  requires 
analyzing.  You  have  the  problem  that  a  man  came  to  work  at 
7 :30  in  the  morning  and  quit  at  2 :45  in  the  afternoon,  and  took 
^  of  an  hour  for  luncheon.  How  long  did  he  work?  Then  we 
have  the  problem  that  a  man  worked  6)4  hours  on  Monday,  8j4 
hours  on  Tuesday,  7j/^  hours  on  Wednesday,  and  so  on  through- 
out the  week.  The  time-keeper  must  total  these  and  give  the 
total  number  of  hours  the  man  worked  during  the  week.  There 
is  the  copying  of  figures  and  the  element  of  transposition  that 
comes  in  there.  Then  the  time-keeper  must  have  the  ability  to 
read  order  numbers  running  into  six.  digits,  and  the  ability  to  go 
to  the  file  and  get  out  the  piece  rate  card  quickly,  and  judge  which 
piece  rate  card  applies.  All  of  these  elements  are  there,  and  we 
find  in  analyzing  the  tickets  that  went  wrong  that  the  figuring 
of  elapsed  time  and  the  addition  of  the  number  of  hours  a  man 
worked  each  day  in  the  week  were  the  things  which  were  mak- 
ing us  the  most  trouble. 

So  we  are  using  at  the  present  time  three  tests.  One  is  the 
simple  test  of  addition.  We  use  that  because  we  feel  by  the  time 
a  man  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty  he  will  probably  be  able 
to  add  simple  figures,  9  and  5  for  example,  as  well  as  he  ever  will. 
That  is  the  result  of  some  quite  exhaustive  study;  that  is,  if  a 
man  has  native  ability  along  the  line  of  arithmetic  he  will  on  the 
first  test  make  a  good  score.  He  will  improve  with  practice,  no 
question  about  it,  but  the  man  who  ranks  high  on  the  first  test 
will  rank  high  on  the  last  test,  and  the  man  who  ranks  low  on 
the  first  test  will  rank  low  throughout  the  test.  This  does  not 
refer  to  decimals  or  percentage,  or  anything  which  involves  a  lot  of 
factors,  in  which  he  may  be  strong  in  one  and  weak  in  another. 
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but  on  a  simple  thing,  like  addition,  you  can  get  a  good  measure 
of  his  ultimate  alibity.  The  first  part  of  the  test  is  a  page  on 
which  there  are  one  hundred  problems  like  that,  9  and  7  (illustra- 
ting on  blackboard),  and  then  we  ask  the  student  to  write  that 
combination  as  many  times  as  he  can  in  one  minute.  The  average 
for  successful  time  clerks  is  about  fifty  in  one  minute.  So  I  say 
that  any  student  who  does  not  make  forty  in  one  minute  will 
probably  not  succeed  as  a  time  clerk,  and  I  base  that  on  the 
experience  we  have  had  with  students  who  ranked  below  40,  who 
were  tried  out  as  time  clerks,  and  who  had  to  be  relieved  of  their 
responsibility. 

The  second  test  is  to  use  the  page  which  shows  at  one  side 
the  time  a  man  began  work,  7:30  in  the  morning,  and  the  time 
he  finished,  3:15  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  blank  space  here  (indi- 
cating on  blackboard)  in  which  the  student  must  write  the  num- 
ber of  hours  that  elapsed  between  the  beginning  and  ending  time, 
and  taking  account  of  lunch  hour  in  the  meanwhile.  There  are 
forty  of  these  spaces  on  a  page,  and  the  average  of  the  successful 
time-keepers  in  writing  these  is  22  to  the  minute,  and  we  ask 
an  applicant  as  he  comes  to  us  to  make  at  least  fifteen  such  com- 
putations in  four  minutes.  We  have  found  that  a  man  who  can- 
not make  fifteen  in  four  minutes  is  excused  from  service  as  a 
time-keeper,  and  those  who  can  make  better  usually  make  good 
as  time-keepers. 

The  other  test  is  this:  We  arrange  figures  like  8^,  7j54»  6^, 
and  so  on  across  the  page,  and  at  the  end  of  these  figures  we 
ask  the  time  clerk  to  write  in  the  total.  It  is  a  problem  in  hori- 
zontal addition,  because  that  is  the  way  the  thing  appears  on  the 
time  ticket,  and  there  again  we  take  the  average  of  successful 
time  clerks  on  the  job.  The  average  is  sixteen  in  four  minutes, 
and  we  ask  any  applicant,  as  he  comes  to  us,  to  make  at  least  ten  of 
these  in  four  minutes.  If  he  cannot  do  that,  we  do  not  think  he 
will  make  a  successful  time  clerk. 

These  are  the  three  tests  we  use  chiefly  as  a  means  of  gauging 
whether  a  man  will  make  a  good  time  clerk  or  not.  Let  us  see 
how  successful  our  guess  is.  We  are  from  Missouri  and  we 
want  to  know  whether  we  are  making  good  tests  or  not.  Sup- 
pose I  rank  all  the  people  to-day,  and  four  months  after  they 
have  been  on  the  job  I  rank  them  again,  to  see  whether  the  man 
who  ranks  first  on  the  first  test  is  the  man  who  ranks  best  at 
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the  end  of  four  months.  The  agreement  between  the  first  and 
last  test  on  any  one  of  these  three  is  about  87.  It  is  very  high. 
The  next  thing  is,  if  these  tests  are  good  in  selecting  time  clerks, 
then  test  No.  1  ought  to  pick  out  some  men  as  best  in  test  No.  1, 
and  so  on  as  regards  test  No.  2  and  test  No.  3.  How  well  did 
the  rankings  on  tests  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  agree?  There  again  we 
got  very  high  figures.  All  of  them  ranked  above  70.  Whether 
we  would  be  able  to  keep  that  up  as  the  number  grows  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  new  with  us.  We  are  hiring  probably  200  clerks 
and  as  a  result  of  this  analysis  I  should  say  that  one-third  of 
them  must  be  good  time-keepers. 

A  Delegate  :  Part  of  our  class  work  is  controlled  work  along 
these  very  lines — we  try  to  teach  them  how  to  do  this  work. 

Mr.  - — :  How  do  you  teach  them  to  do  it? 

A  Delegate  :  We  put  it  .up  to  them  to  learn  how  to  do  it^ 

Mr. :  Why  don't  you  teach  that  in  the  school ;  why  don't 

you  give  that  exercise  to  the  students? 

A  Delegate:  We  do  that,  we  give  them  an  exercise,  it  is  a 
very  important  one. 

Mr.  :    A  second  test  would  be  9,  7  and  3.     There  is 

no  doubt  but  a  drill  of  this  sort  will  improve  the  mind.  There  is 
an  interesting  thing  which  has  developed  with  us. 

Chairman  Vinal:  Are  there  others  who  have  had  some 
experience  along  these  lines?  Are  there  others  who  can  give 
evidence  of  this,  any  others  who  have  had  experience  with 
psychological  tests  or  any  testimony  to  contribute?  It  is  getting 
so  that  the  matter  of  psychological  test  has  become  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  our  method  of  training. 

A  Delegate:  I  can  tell  about  an  application  of  the  test  to 
decide  whether  it  is  useful  or  not.  There  is  one  point  which  I 
have  observed  and  that  is  in  measuring  a  class.  I  measure  them  not 
by  an  arbitrary  standard,  but  by  themselves,  taking  the  class  and 
splitting  it  up,  halving  it  up  and  making  an  average,  the  upper 
half  and  the  lower  half,  and  I  rank  these  men  as  No.  1,  No.  2, 
No.  3  and  No.  4.  Six  months  ago  I  graduated  that  class  and 
they  went  out  of  my  hands.  I  wanted  to  see  what  had  become 
of  the  men  who  ranked  No.  1  in  my  student  class.  There  is  not  a 
man  who  ranked  No.  4  who  is  on  a  clerical  job  at  all.  There  is  only 
one  who  ranked  No.  3  on  a  clerical  job  now,  and  he  is  not  doing 
time  work.    The  men  who  ranked  No.  1  and  No.  2,  as  I  figured 
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them  out,  are  either  head  time  clerks  or  head  record  clerks,  and 
that  is  the  way  we  are  checking  the  tests.  We  think  we  have 
tests  which  can  be  used  to  pick  out  one's  specific  ability,  which 
we  call  the  ability  to  write  a  time  sheet.  That  is  what  we  must 
do  with  every  job,  and  make  a  series  of  simple  tests  to  pick  out 
the  men  who  ultimately  will  fill  the  job. 

A  Delegate  :  Does  that  mean  the  lower  half  of  the  class  are 
negligible  ? 

A  Delegate  :  No,  not  negligible,  but  look  what  happened ! 
The  upper  half  at  the  start  averaged  24,  and  the  lower  group 
averaged  9,  in  the  same  length  of  time.  At  the  end  of  four 
months  of  work  the  people  who  made  24  were  making  48  in  the 
same  length  of  time,  and  the  people  who  made  9  at  the  start 
were  making  18,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  four  months  they  had 
doubled  their  score,  but  had  not  gotten  to  the  point  where  the 
other  people  started.  They  were  born  short  in  this  particular 
thing  and  cannot  get  there. 

Chairman  Vinal:    The  next  thing  is  job  analysis,  and  we 

will  ask  Mr. to  go  on  with  his  illustration.    Have  you  other 

illustrations  on  the  side  of  job  analysis? 

A  Delegate  :  Yes,  we  are  using  one  or  two  other  tests  rather 
successfully  in  checking  up  record  clerks.  They  must  decide 
where  to  put  the  entry.  It  is  very  much  like  the  ordinary  ledger 
clerk  posting.  We  have  found  out  some  further  tests  which  are 
quite  useful  there.  We  use  simple  opposites,  which  is  a  standard 
test  that  many  of  you  may  recognize.  The  word  "Long"  is 
printed  on  a  page  and  we  ask  the  clerk  to  write  the  opposite 
word,  and  he  writes  "Short."  We  have  "easy"  and  he  is  supposed 
to  write  "hard."  There  are  forty  lines  on  the  page,  two  columns 
of  twenty  each.  We  ask  the  clerk  to  write  the  opposite.  What 
we  are  trying  to  get  at  is  to  find  something  that  the  man  knows 
thoroughly,  and  it  will  only  work  where  the  men  are  familiar 
with  the  thing.  What  we  want  is  to  get  his  reaction  time  on  a 
simple  association  prpblem  like  this.  Then  we  check  it  against 
his  speed  in  handwriting.  So,  immediately  after  the  opposites 
lesson,  we  give  him  a  sentence  in  which  he  has  to  write  the  same 
words.  Instead  of  "long"  the  word  "short"  will  be  written,  and 
instead  of  the  word  "hard"  the  word  "difficult"  will  be  written 
there.  We  ask  him  simply  to  copy  this  time.  The  handwriting 
job  is  the  same  in  both  cases.    The  ratio  between  these  two  will 
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indicate  something  which  we  think  is  valuable.  We  have  an 
average  ratio  of  two  minutes  in  simple  copying  and  three  minutes 
when  he  has  to  write  the  opposites.  We  say  that  his  speed  in 
thinking  has  been  slowed  up,  and  we  use  the  ratio  which  we  think 
is  a  measure  of  the  man.  We  find  that  is  very  valuable  to  us  in 
picking  out  our  record  clerks.  That  is  only  one  set  of  tests 
we  use. 

A  Delegate  :  Has  that  been  tested  out  in  large  factories  em- 
ploying clerical  help?  Could  they  use  that  in  the  factories  as 
well  as  for  clerical  help  in  the  office  ? 

A  Delegate  :  In  our  experiments  we  have  several  tests  which 
we  are  trying  to  use  now  in  selecting  the  apprentices  coming  into 
our  apprenticeship  system.  It  is  purely  in  the  experimental  stage. 
The  method  of  checking  your  test  is  this — of  all  those  who  were 
checked  on  the  first  trial,  we  check  them  with  the  same  test  four 
months  later,  and  if  the  men  rank  the  same  four  months  later, 
we  believe  it  is  a  good  test,  and  then  we  test  one  test  against  the 
other  test,  and  if  the  men  rank  the  same,  these  tests  are  probably 
correct.  If  you  bring  in  a  man  whom  you  know  is  a  good  time 
clerk  and  a  man  whom  you  know  is  a  poor  time  clerk,  see  if 
the  test  will  pick  them  out. 

Then  there  is  one  more  thing  I  wish  you,  who  are  using 
psychological  tests,  could  do,  and  that  is  to  get  together  in  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  these  things  we  call  general  intelligence  tests. 
We  are  all  looking  for  that  thing.  We,  all  of  us,  have  a  lot  of 
jobs  open  that  demand  general  intelligence,  and  the  last  word  is 
yet  to  be  said  on  the  general  intelligence  test.  If  we  could  form 
a  group  of  people  interested  in  this  matter  and  discuss  together 
the  kind  of  test  we  are  using  as  a  measure  of  intelligence,  and 
compare  notes  throughout  the  year  as  to  the  success  we  are 
having  with  these  tests,  it  would  be  very  helpful  for  each  one 

of  us. 

Chairman  Vinal:  There  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
this  particular  thing  and  after  the  afternoon  program  closes  at 
five  o'clock,  perhaps  we  could  all  get  together  on  this. 

We  will  now  take  up  a  further  consideration  of  job  analysis. 

A  Delegate:  Some  three  years  ago  in  my  personal  work  it 
became  necessary  to  make  a  study  of  many  different  lines  of 
clerical  work  and  systems.  That  study  had  as  its  object  frankly 
the  analyzing  of  the  different  types  of  jobs  in  the  organization. 
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I  drafted  a  series  of  six  blanks.  The  first  one  was  a  blank 
which  was  provided  for  the  statement  of  a  conception  of  the 
individual  of  his  own  duties,  divided  into  four  different  divisions, 
routine,  special,  periodic  and  filling  in.  These  blanks  were  passed 
out  to  the  employes  of  the  company  and  when  returned  contained 
about  every  last  ounce  of  information  that  could  be  expressed 
from  the  individuals  concerning  their  work.  It  then  remained 
for  the  committee  to  analyze  the  information  and  set  it  forward 
in  simple  statements  under  these  general  headings,  and  correct 
any  errors  that  crept  in. 

The  nmjt  step  was  to  design  a  table  of  symbols  whereby  the 
different  lines  of  work  could  be  graphically  designated.  These 
symbols  were  the  same  all  over  the  organization  for  the  same 
line  of  work,  and  in  each  special  division  of  the  organization  the 
general  symbols  were  supplemented  by  other  symbols,  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  general  symbols,  relating  purely  to  the  special  kind 
of  work  done  in  the  particular  department. 

The  next  step  was  to  take  a  sample  of  a  week's  work  all  over 
the  organization,  and  that  was  done  by  means  of  a  blank  con- 
taining the  days  of  the  week,  with  the  hours  ruled  off  and  shown 
by  subdivisions,  and  in  each  subdivision  of  an  hour  five-minute 
periods  were  shown,  and  during  a  certain  week  each  group  in 
the  organization  was  required  to  record  its  work  by  means  of 
these  symbols,  beginning  Monday  morning  and  going  through  to 
Saturday  afternoon.  As  the  result  of  this  week's  test  an  actual 
description  in  a  graphic  manner  of  the  work  of  each  individual 
was  given.  It  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  do  that,  because  in 
many  instances — take,  for  example,  that  of  a  stenographer  and 
typist — the  symbol  for  a  stenographer  could  be  repeated  during 
the  period  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  depending  on  the 
time  devoted  to  the  particular  function  at  one  time.  These 
blanks  were  then  taken  and  studied.  Summaries  were  made  and 
finally  for  each  individual  in  the  organization  there  was  prepared 
a  statement  showing  that  a  certain  percentage  of  his  time  was 
given  to  the  performance  of  such  and  such  a  task,  usually  fifty 
to  sixty  per  cent  was  devoted,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  clerical 
employes  of  the  lower  rank,  to  the  performance  of  one  operation, 
such  as  filing,  or  stenography,  or  typewriting,  or  messenger 
service,  etc.,  and  the  balance  of  the  time  indicated  the  scattering 
efforts,  largely  as  the  lack  of  direction  in  the  work.    Then,  too. 
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a  study  was  made  as  to  efficiency  in  location  of  the  records  used 
by  the  different  departments,  on  the  theory  that  sometimes  the 
records  used  by  one  department  might  be  located  outside  of  the 
department,  and  that  they  should  be  located  so  that  the  depart- 
ment using  records  most  frequently  would  have  them  handy. 
That,  of  course,  is  apart  from  the  general  subject  of  job  analysis. 

These  figures  were  then  taken  and  a  study  made  of  all  the 
stenographers  in  the  organization,  all  the  copyists,  all  the  book- 
keepers, all  the  filing  clerks,  and  we  were  able  to  find  out  just 
how  many  different  people,  by  reason  of  lack  of  definite  training, 
and  lack  of  definite  direction  as  to  their  work,  wei«  blurring 
functions,  who  were  dealing  with  lines  of  work  which  were  not 
directly  related  to  the  main  job  they  were  doing;  for  example, 
by  reason  of  faulty  location  of  many  departments  in  our  build- 
ing, which  was  then  undergoing  complete  renovation,  which  has 
since  been  completed,  we  found,  I  think,  that  fifty-one  different 
employes  receiving  grades  of  pay  from  $5  a  week  to  $3,000  a 
year,  were  performing  messenger  service,  obviously  a  rather 
expensive  procedure  with  respect  to  those  receiving  the  high  rates 
of  pay.  We  found  a  great  many  people  not  classified  as  typists 
who  were  actually  engaged  for  hours  during  the  course  of  a  week 
in  doing  typewriting  work.  We  found  that  many  people  who 
were  not  classified  as  employes  of  the  mailing  department  were 
actually  embryonic  mailing  and  filing  departments  in  the  indi-- 
vidual  subdivisions  of  the  organization  throughout  our  various 
departments.  That  pointed  to  a  lack  of  concentration  of  work 
for  the  man  in  the  filing  department,  in  the  centralized  mailing 
and  filing  department,  and  many  more  studies  were  made. 

The  net  result  of  such  a  cross-section  through  a  week's  work, 
of  course,  is  a  checking  up  of  the  typical  positions  in  the  organi-, 
zation,  a  statement  of  the  definite  functions  to  be  attached  to  each 
position,,  and  in  the  last  analysis  the  supplying  of  each  desk  in 
the  organization  with  a  set  of  direction  cards  in  the  greatest 
detail,  showing  exactly  what  kind  of  work  should  be  performed 
and  under  what  conditions  at  that  particular  desk.  That  com- 
pletely eliminates,  at  that  stage  of  the  investigation,  any  personal, 
question  as  an  explanation.  Of  course,  the  personal  question  is 
most  important,  and  yet  when  you  come  to  questions  of  selection 
the  initial  step,  in  dealing  with  human  relations,  is  how  can  you 
perform  that  work  satisfactorily  unless  you  know  exactly  what 
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kind  of  a  job  is  to  be  filled  and  what  particular  qualifications  are 
needed  for  the  performance  of  the  work  in  that  job.  Further- 
more, how  can  you  do- the  other  thing,  which  is  of  the  first  order 
of  importance,  how  can  you  enumerate  the  individual  who  is  in 
a  particular  job,  unless  you  have  a  standard  of  remuneration 
which  applies  to  that  job  as  well  as  others  of  the  same  kind  all 
through  the  organization;  in  other  words,  there  should  be  a 
classification  of  salaries  and  a  process  of  promotion  facilitated 
by  means  of  examinations,  and  a  clear  line  of  progression  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  in  the  matter  of  advancement  in  the 
services  of  the  organization. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  more  important  piece  of  work  in  the 
line  of  selection  and  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  the  work  to 
which  he  is  best  fitted  than  this  particular  type  of  job  analysis, 
taking  the  mechanism  apart,  investigating  it,  setting  up  the  stand- 
ard of  work  to  be  done,  accompanied  with  a  full  description  of 
how  it  should  be  done,  and  in  that  way  bringing  the  individual  em- 
ploye to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  nature  of  his  work  and 
directing  the  individual  employe  in  the  performance  of  his  work. 

Chairman  Vinal:  I  think  in  the  case  of  a  number  of 
people  who  have  studied  psychological  tests  and  this  whole  ques- 
tion of  selection,  that  much  less  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
job  analysis  side  than  has  been  given  to  trying  to  analyze  or 
size  up  the  individual.  These  contributions  are  very  valuable. 
Is  it  not  clear  that  the  most  simple  things  are  the  things  that 
seem  to  be  most  needed  ?  That  is  the  proposition  Mr. pre- 
sented, of  getting  down  to  the  simplest  processes,  and  yet  it 
seemed  to  be  the  thing  which  gripped  the  attention  of  a  group 
more  than  anything  that  has  been  said,  and  this  contribution  of 
Mr.  Hopf  similarly.  Are  there  any  questions  on  this  subject 
before  we  proceed  to  the  next  subject? 

A  Delegate:    Who  is  best  qualified  to  make  this  analysis? 

Chairman  Vinal  :  Do  you  mean  what  position  in  the  organi- 
zation ? 

A  Delegate:  Yes.  It  is  not  possible  to  go  through  the 
process  described  exactly,  and  I  feel  at  times  there  are  other 
elements  entering  into  it,  and  the  consequence  is  the  question 
arises  whether  the  theoretical  man  should  undertake  the  analysis 
or  the  practical  man  on  the  job.  Has  any  one  had  any  experi- 
ence? 
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A  Delegate:  I  think  I  can  answer  it  in  a  general  way.  It 
always  appealed  to  me  as  being  unsystematic  that  any  one  should 
attempt  a  job  involving  as  many  elements  as  job  analysis  without 
himself  being  qualified  by  long  years  of  experience  and  possessing 
a  definite,  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  processes 
of  work  in  every  part  of  the  organization,  and  then,  too,  he  must 
have  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  organi- 
zation, and  know  where  the  individual  general  jobs  fit  in  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  He  must  know  that  in  the  development  of 
the  functional  type  of  business  organization,  at  least  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many  students  of  the  subject,  Ifes  the  solution  of  many 
problems  with  which  we  are  confronted  in  organization  and  pro- 
cedure. He  must  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  main  divi- 
sions of  a  business  organization  and  know  how  to  evaluate  the 
individual  jobs,  and  be  able,  say,  with  respect  to  any  five,  six 
or  eight  jobs,  to  pick  out  the  general  classes  in  the  organization 
in  which  these  jobs  belong.  Such  a  thing  can  only  be  done  after 
a  man  has  made  an  objective  study,  not  only  of  his  own  organiza- 
tion, but  of  what  such  organizations  generally  mean  throughout 
the  entire  field  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

My  personal  suggestion — I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered 
presumptuous,  I  am  only  a  student  of  the  subject — my  personal 
suggestion  is  never  attempt  job  analysis  unless  you  are  able,  first, 
to  construct  a  graphic  chart  of  the  organization  with  which  you 
are  connected,  and  then  an  ideal  chart  of  that  organization  as 
you  would  like  to  see  it  after  the  efforts  of  job  analysis  have 
crystallized  into  definite  results. 

A  Delegate:  That  has  brought  out  the  point  exactly  that  I 
wanted  to  make,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  proposition, 
and  consequently  one  which  can  only  be  handled  by  certain  indi- 
viduals, but  as  I  have  seen  it  under  practical  conditions  I  find  it 
in  large  businesses  it  is  not  possible  in  most  cases  to  get  a  man 
who  knows  enough  about  the  entire  matter  to  do  the  work,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  practical  men  have  not  the  complete  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  the  work  and  make  the 
necessary  selections.  Consequently,  I  believe  it  will  come  to  the 
point  where  men  will  make  a  specialty  of  that  study,  much  more 
than  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Chairman  Vinal:  Take  a  man  like  Mr.  Hopf,  who  can 
visualize  the  whole  situation,  and  perhaps  bring  in  with  him  a 
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man  actually  working  in  the  engineering  work,  and  actually 
familiar  with  it,  and  perhaps  he  will  be  able  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  a  practical  man,  if  you  call  him. 

A  Delegate  :  Perhaps  I  may  add  a  word  without  trespassing 
upon  the  good  nature  of  the  audience.    I  should  have  added  to  my 
previous  statement  that  no  matter  how  intelligent  or  thorough 
knowledge  a  specialist  may  have  of  a  piece  of  work  of  that 
character,  he  is  really  falling  short  of  what  he  might  accomplish 
in  a  big,  thoroughly  satisfactory  way  if  he  does  not  organize 
his  co-workers  and  extract  from  them  the  information.    It  has 
been  my  personal  experience  that  it  has  been  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  organize  committees  of  department  heads  and 
obtain  their  views,  you  have  got  to  give  them  the  objective  goal 
and  have  them  understand  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  they 
can  work  with  you.    There  are  two  distinctions  to  be  borne  in 
mind.     You  will  find  that  the  department  head,  as  a  rule,  and 
certainly  the  rank  and  file,  are  filled  with  fact  knowledge.     In 
other  words,  an  aggregation  of  facts  derived  through  their  ex- 
perience during  many  years  of  routine  work.    That  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  an  understanding  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
activities  in  every  branch  of  the  organization.     The  principles 
are  supplied  by  the  outside  specialists — I  use  the  word,  not  in 
the  sense  that  he  may  be  outside  the  organization,  but  as  a  special- 
ist in  the  organization  he  observed  the  objective  viewpoint  and 
looks  at  the  organization  from  a  distance  as  it  functions  and 
studies  its  mechanism  as  it  works,  and  the  other  people  inside, 
meaning  the  department  heads  and  clerks,  are,  as  a  rule,  unable 
to  lift  themselves  beyond  the  confines  of  their  own  department, 
but  between  the  two  a  definite  result  can  be  obtained  by  coopera- 
tion.   Neither  one  can  do  it  alone.    The  specialist  is  dependent 
on  the  people  who  have  the  fact  knowledge,  that  he  frequently 
lacks,  because  he  has  not  been  there  long  enough  to  acquire 
them,  but  he  has  the  special  knowledge  of  the  organization  prin- 
ciples applying  to  the  whole  field,  and  he  brings  that  knowledge 
of  principles  to  bear  on  the  subject,  and  this  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples combined  with  the  fact  knowledge  brings  about  the  satis- 
factory result.    It  has  been  my  experience  that  between  the  two 
you  cannot  fail  to  get  the  proper  result.     The  big  thing  is  to 
develop  in  the   individual  an  objective  viewpoint  towards  his 
work,  make  him  understand  that  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  alone 
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is  not  sufficient,  that  he  cannot  get  out  of  the  facts  alone  a 
sufficient  number  of  reactions  to  impel  him  along. 

Chairman  Vinal:  The  next  subject  is  promotions  and  trans- 
fers. One  of  the  fundamentals  there  relates  to  the  records  of 
individuals. 

A  Delegate:  Mr.  Vinal  asked  me  to  state  briefly  what  is 
being  done  in  the  company  with  which  I  am  connected  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  First  of  all,  the  gentleman  who  asked  the  ques- 
tion has  suggested,  because  of  the  big  development  of  American 
industry,  that  having  concentrated  in  equipment  and  things,  rather 
than  the  personality  of  men,  we  have  not  developed  any  consid- 
erable number  of  people  that  can  do  this  work  as  yet,  but  now 
we  are  beginning  to  concentrate  on  the  man  problem  and  we  will 
develop  them. 

About  five  or  six  years  ago  my  superior  officer  stated  to  me 
at  about  the  time  we  started  our  commercial  school — "There  are 
many  of  the  employes  of  this  company  working  under  me  whom 
I  do  not  know,  in  our  district  offices  up  in  the  Bronx,  and  in 
Yonkers,  and  I  have  no  opportunity  of  meeting  them  and  do 
not  know  how  good  work  they  are  doing,  and  when  the  question 
of  promotion  comes  up  I  have  discovered  that  I  pick  out  some 
one  for  promotion  that  I  know  in  my  immediate  organization." 
Then  we  attempted  to  prepare  what  we  call  "A  Personal  Record 
Blank."  If  you  are  interested  in  this  and  will  leave  your  name 
and  address  with  Miss  Dressier,  at  the  Registration  office,  we 
will  mail  you  a  blank.  We  have  kept  such  a  record  for  nearly 
six  years.  I  will  not  dwell  on  all  the  points  contained  in  it,  but 
will  simply  state  that  it  gives  us  information  as  to  how  much 
education  the  employe  has  received,  who  he  worked  for,  how 
long  he  was  in  each  different  place,  whether  he  is  active,  prompt, 
and  can  participate  in  team  work,  and  whether  the  manager 
thinks  the  employe  capable  of  filling  a  better  position  than  the 
one  which  he  has.  We  try  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  employe  in  this  way,  and  every  six  months  we  bring 
our  record  up  to  date.  We  have  never  changed  a  letter  in  that 
record.  When  a  manager  gives  a  report  on  an  employe,  we  type 
it  and  keep  it  two  or  three  days,  and  then  we  take  it  back  to 
the  manager  and  we  ask  him  if  there  is  anything  in  the  report 
that  he  wishes  to  change,  and  he  usually  says, — "No,  that  is  a 
correct  statement,"  and  then  we  put  it  down  on  the  record.    A 
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year  later  he  may  say  that  he  never  said  such  a  thing.  We  then 
show  the  record  to  him,  showing  that  he  did  say  it.  We  tell 
him — ^"You  did  say  it  then,  but  if  you  do  not  feel  that  way  now, 
say  an3rthing  you  want  to,  and  we  will  put  it  in  the  record." 

A  boy  may  attempt  to  cheat  in  his  examination  work  in  school, 
he  copies  some  other  boy's  examination  papers  who  is  able  to 
pass.  While  we  are  aware  of  this  at  the  time,  we  wait  for  about 
three  weeks  and  then  we  take  the  boy  to  task  about  it.  We  call 
the  boy  down  and  tell  him  what  he  has  done.  He  says — "I  didn't 
do  anything  like  that."  I  say — "Do  you  think  I  am  a  mind 
reader?"  "No,  I  don't  think  that."  "Well,  then,  here  is  your 
paper.  Where  did  you  get  those  answers  ?"  "I  borrowed  those," 
etc.  "Very  good,  write  another  examination,  and  if  you  need 
assistance,  if  you  are  stuck,  our  head  instructor  will  help  you." 
He  will  invariably  reach  for  the  fake  examination.  "Just  let 
me  have  that  again,"  and  I  will  say,  "No,  you  cannot  have  that, 
that  is  your  personal  record."  He  will  then  say — "Don't  put 
it  in  my  personal  record."  Then  I  remind  him  I  didn't  do  that, 
he  makes  the  record.  Then  one  of  two  things  will  happen.  He 
will  either  resign,  or  work  harder  than  ever.  We  have  had 
many  experiences  of  that  kind.  We  have  a  man  who  has  devel- 
oped into  a  manager  after  an  experience  along  these  lines.  But 
the  fact  is,  unless  you  have  some  one  competent  to  keep  the 
record,  it  is  not  worth  while.  If  you  have  some  one  competent 
to  keep  it,  it  is  the  basis  of  advancement,  and  when  a  person  is 
promoted  to  a  better  position,  the  higher  salary  follows  the  next 
Saturday  night. 

We  have  forty-four  managers  in  our  commercial  division. 
They  cannot  discharge  anyone  but  can  send  an  unsatisfactory 
employe  back  to  the  training  department.  The  boys  call  it  the 
"observation  ward."  If  they  go  back  there  the  manager  tries  to 
find  out  what  the  trouble  is.  Possibly  the  boy  cannot  go  any 
further  with  the  education  he  has  had,  and  so  we  no  longer 
employ  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  not  graduated  from  the  elementary 
schools.  We  tried  and  they  could  only  go  a  little  way  without 
sticking  and  then  they  believed  that  "pull"  was  against  them,  that 
everything  was  against  them  but  their  own  ability.  We  also 
found  that  hiring  college  men  for  certain  positions  was  not  a 
success.  We  hired  thirteen  and  lost  eleven  in  a  little  over  a 
year.    We  gave  them  $15  or  $18  a  week  to  start— they  never 
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asked  for  an  increase — ^and  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  a  year  and  a 
half  they  went  out  and  got  $40.  We  stopped  hiring  men  for 
positions  that  would  not  let  the  college  man  realize  on  what  he 
had.    We  hired  high-school  boys  and  they  stuck. 

That  record  has  become  so  important  in  our  company  that 
the  general  commercial  manager  does  not  grant  any  salary  in- 
creases or  promotion  until  the  record  is  before  him,  and  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  the  president  of  the  company  to  ask 
to  have  the  record  sent  to  him,  especially  if  the  record  relates 
to  someone  that  the  president  or  vice-president  is  personally  in- 
terested in.  Oftentimes  the  parents  come  in  to  see  these  records. 
Every  employe  can  see  them,  if  he  or  she  desires  to  do  so.  Five 
or  ten  a  day  come  in  to  see  them.  Just  as  soon  as  my  assistant 
goes  around  and  takes  a  report  through  the  various  offices  you 
will  find  the  employes  coming  around  to  see  what  is  put  on  the 
record.  We  make  them  understand  that  they  are  making  their 
own  records  for  advancement  and  promotion. 

In  addition  to  that  record  we  keep  a  school  record  and  we 
keep  a  late  and  absent  record,  how  many  times  late  and  how 
many  times  absent,  and  the  reason,  and  we  make  a  yearly  survey 
of  the  department,  and  put  on  a  certain  number  of  points  for 
the  personal  record,  a  certain  number  of  points  for  the  school 
record,  a  certain  number  of  points  for  the  late  and  absent  record, 
and  a  certain  number  of  points  for  general  efficiency,  as  their 
present  manager  sees  it.  We  sum  up  these  points,  and  if  they 
fall  below  60  the  employe  is  put  on  a  list;  they  are  below  the 
dead  line.  A  manager  can  take  any  employe  who  is  below  the 
dead  line  off  that  list  once,  but  if  the  employe  shows  up  again 
on  that  list  the  following  year  the  manager  is  responsible.  You 
will  find,  as  soon  as  they  know  that  you  are  keeping  these  records, 
that  there  will  not  be  many  of  them  who  will  fall  below  the  dead 
line,  they  will  just  slip  out  if  they  do  not  want  to  stand  the 
pressure.  This  record  is  most  invaluable  to  us,  but  I  can  see 
that  it  would  not  be  worth  a  dollar  if  there  is  not  a  person  to 
keep  the  record  who  is  as  near  impartial  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
human  being  to  be.  You  must  discount  the  managers.  Some 
managers  will  say  every  one  is  fine,  not  a  bad  one  among  them, 
and  then  we  go  and  get  their  late  and  absent  record,  and  find 
that  some  of  them  are  very  bad  in  that  respect.  Then  another 
manager  will  come  into  my  office  and  say  that  he  has  had  a  run-in 
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with  one  of  his  employes,  and  that  employe  is  not  any  good. 
He  makes  it  a  personal  matter  and  sends  them  right  back  to  the 
training  bureau,  but  the  manager  has  to  call  on  me  for  another 
employe  before  they  send  him.  I  usually  think  it  over  for  a  few 
days  and  then  say,  "I  haven't  anyone  to  send  you,  you  will  have 
to  work  one  short."  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  the  matter 
usually  blows  over. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  head  of  the  organization,  if  it  is  scat- 
tered over  quite  an  extensive  territory,  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  employes  individually,  and  one  who  is  reticent,  retiring  and 
conscientious  is  the  one  that  suffers,  and  the  one  who  is  bolder 
and  goes  to  the  manager  and  tells  him  a  hard  luck  story,  their 
little  brother  is  sick,  or  their  father  is  sick,  or  their  mother  is 
going  to  be  sick,  and  she  has  got  to  have  a  raise,  and  there  you 
are;  they  work  the  sympathy  act.  That  does  not  go  with  us. 
The  record  comes  out,  and  on  the  record  they  either  get  an 
increase  or  they  do  not  get  it.  If  there  is  a  chance  for  a  pro- 
motion to  a  minor  executive  position  I  may  set  aside  five  or  six 
different  people,  equally  good  as  far  as  I  know,  and  my  superior 
has  them  come  before  him  and  he  says,  "I  will  take  this  man 
for  this  particular  position,  or  this  woman  for  this  particular 
position,"  as  several  of  our  managers  are  women. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  that  the  system  will  not  bring 
out.  It  will  not  bring  out  to  any  extent  latent  ability.  For  that 
you  will  have  to  rely  on  Mr.  Hopf's  record,  or  Mr.  Carney's 
record.  Latent  ability  will  not  be  discovered,  to  any  great  extent, 
under  that  system.  It  does  not  develop  latent  ability,  but  it  does 
give  you  a  picture  of  the  person,  their  age,  their  characteristics, 
their  training,  whether  they  are  accurate,  whether  they  are 
prompt,  if  they  get  along  with  their  fellow  employes,  whether 
they  are  willing,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  it  is  very  valuable. 
It  has  become  almost  invaluable  to  us,  although  we  have  only 
begun  a  solution  of  what  is  possible  through  that  means. 

Chairman  Vinal:  Will  Miss  Fox  say  a  word? 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Fox:  We  have  found  these  records  very 
valuable  in  dealing  fairly  with  these  people.  They  are  a  check 
against  personal  feelings. 

As  to  the  question  of  transfers,  that  is  one  of  importance 
both  to  the  company  and  to  the  individual.  Transfers  may  occur 
either  for  promotions  or  to  replace  those  recommended  by  a 
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department  chief  for  dismissal  Unless  promotions  occur  at  suit- 
able intervals,  employes  get  disgusted  and  leave,  or  if  they  remain 
they  sink  into  a  state  of  stagnation  or  general  discontent  and 
unrest.  Worth-while  employes  look  ahead  toward  better  jobs. 
If  better  jobs  can  in  most  cases  be  found  in  the  company  where 
the  employe  is,  it  should  be  offered  before  the  employe  gives 
notice  of  leaving.  The  advancement  of  employes  according  to 
their  ability  should  receive  the  same  attention  as  is  given  to  other 
phases  of  the  business.  It  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  left  to 
the  department  chief,  nor  should  it,  as  so  often  happens,  be  left 
to  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  employe.  The  department  chief 
is  often  reluctant  to  part  with  his  best  help,  even  when  his  de- 
partment can  offer  no  further  chances  to  advance.  He  is  also 
apt  to  forget  the  matter  of  advancement  in  the  department  for 
the  employe  who  goes  along  from  day  to  day  without  bothering 
him.  For  both  of  these  reasons,  there  should  be  a  central  bureau 
dealing  with  employment,  or  welfare,  or  the  two  combined,  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  employes.  This  bureau  should  have 
records  from  department  chiefs  of  departmental  work,  and  the 
record  should  have  a  note  of  the  work  which  the  employe  wishes 
to  do  when  he  has  reached  the  top  in  his  present  department. 
Records  are  also  needed  as  to  education,  ability,  personality  and 
other  matters  which  make  up  the  total  of  a  person's  fitness  for 
various  jobs. 

When  this  work  of  estimating  the  employes  is  coupled  with 
job  analysis,  intelligent  promotions  can  be  made,  which  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  company  and  the  employes  alike. 

The  other  reason  for  transfers,  namely,  to  care  for  those  sug- 
gested by  department  chiefs  for  dismissal,  is  quite  as  important 
as  the  transfer  fftr  promotion.  There  is  the  greatest  difference 
in  the  attitude  of  various  departments  towards  the  new-comer, 
and  also  toward  the  carrying  of  the  workers  beyond  the  date 
when  their  help  is  really  needed.  The  department  chief  who 
clamors  most  loudly  for  extra  help  is  usually  the  one  who  fails 
to  give  the  employment  bureau  notice  of  the  time  when  the  extra 
help  is  no  longer  needed.  The  Employment  Bureau  needs  to 
teach  that  man  that  he  must  either  give  advance  notice  of  dis- 
missals or  else  carry  the  employe  a  short  time  until  a  transfer 
can  be  made.  An  investigation  of  the  causes  of  labor  turnover 
in  various  departments  reveals  a  surprising  variety  of  methods 
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of  management  in  various  parts  of  the  same  plant.  There  are 
some  department  chiefs  who  condemn  as  worthless  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  workers  sent  to  them,  yet  when  they  are  trans- 
ferred, these  so-called  worthless  people  seem  quite  satisfactory 
in  other  places.  Even  when  an  employe  has,  after  a  fair  trial, 
a  change  of  department  sometimes  results  in  placement  satisfac- 
tory to  all  concerned. 

This  work,  as  well  as  the  transfer  or  promotion,  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  central  bureau  which  makes  a  personal  investiga- 
tion of  each  case.  This  sort  of  work  will  reduce  the  turnover, 
especially  among  the  younger  employes,  and  during  the  early 
period  of  their  employment. 

Chairman  Vinal  :  The  committee  wishes  to  ask  Dr.  Metcalf 
if  he  will  not  close  the  discussion,  taking  about  fifteen  minutes, 
and  tell  us  what  he  has  on  his  mind  in  relation  to  the  general 
situation. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Metcalf  :  I  came  to  the  convention  this  time, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  quite  resolved  to  go  home  with  a  record 
of  100  per  cent,  efficiency.  By  that  I  mean  that  I  intended  to 
be  a  perfect  listener,  and  take  no  part  in  the  proceedings.  Mr. 
Vinal  and  others,  however,  have  urged  me  to  say  a  word,  and 
what  I  am  about  to  say  I  am  afraid  will  be  rather  rambling. 

As  I  look  over  the  situation  of  affairs  to-day,  I  ask  myself 
this  question — What  is  the  most  vital  single  problem  confronting 
industry  to-day  in  this  country,  indeed  throughout  the  world? — 
or,  to  make  the  question  a  larger  one,  if  you  please.  What  is  th^ 
most  vital  problem  confronting  civilization?  It  seems  to  me  it 
is  simply  this — the  maintenance  of  the  standards  of  life.  If  I 
understand  at  all  in  a  reasonable  measure  the  meaning  of  this 
world  war,  it  is  that  the  standard  of  life  is  on  trial  to-day  in 
a  way  that  perhaps  it  has  never  been  before,  especially  since  our 
civilization  in  the  Machine  Age  has  advanced  as  it  has  in  the 
recent  past.  In  other  words,  what  is  the  most  crucial  test  that 
industry  is  facing?  It  is  just  that,  namely,  the  maintaining  of 
the  standard  of  life  of  the  employe.  That  leads  me  to  another 
question:  What  is  the  best  asset  any  industry  can  have?  That 
brings  me  directly,  as  I  see  it,  to  the  significance  of  vocational 
guidance.  The  best  asset  that  any  business  can  have,  as  I  see 
it,  is  the  whole-souled,  enthusiastic,  loyal  interest  of  every  em- 
ploye from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  president  down 
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to  the  office  boy,  in  what?  In  the  problem  of  improving  the 
quality,  mark  you,  of  his  own  labor;  not  your  labor,  not  my 
labor,  his  own  labor;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  quality  fact  in 
the  human  that  counts. 

Never  has  human  life,  seemingly,  been  so  disregarded  as  it 
has  been  in  the  recent  past.  That  is  not  the  true  analysis  of 
the  situation,  in  my  judgment.  Never  has  human  life  been  re- 
garded as  so  sacred  as  it  is  now  being  regarded  in  reality,  and 
will  be  more  and  more  so  regarded  after  this  war  is  over. 

Now,  how  to  keep  alive,  how  organize,  how  employ  the 
machine  in  industry  so  as  to  graft  the  interest,  the  enthusiasm, 
the  loyalty  of  every  employe  in  that  problem  of  improving  the 
quality  of  his  labor,  and  that,  as  I  see  it,  is  primarily  your  job, 
together  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  those  above  you. 

I  have  not  had  anything  since  the  session  opened  this  morning 
inspire  me  more  with  reference  to  the  future  possibilities  of  your 
work  than  what  the  president  said  this  morning,  namely,  that 
the  next  big  step  is  the  problem  of  getting  the  enthusiastic  in- 
terest and  loyal  cooperation  of  men  at  the  top.  Personally,  I 
feel  that  in  order  to  do  that  successfully  you  will  have  to  work 
out  a  different  program,  you  will  have  to  have  a  program  that 
deals  with  the  problems  which  the  executive  heads  and  the  em- 
ployment managers  are  directly  interested  in,  that  is  to  say, 
questions  of  policy,  questions  of  administration,  etc.  When. I 
say  executive  heads  or  employment  managers,  I  include  you 
among  the  executives,  as  those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with 
my  work  know;  in  other  words,  you  will  never  get  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  executives  and  the  employers  at  the  top  until 
you  touch  their  imaginations  with  the  problems  that  they  are 
directly  interested  in.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little  concrete 
evidence  of  that  which  has  been  passed  on  to  me  by  one  of  your- 
selves to-day.  One  of  the  gentlemen  told  me  during  the  lunch 
hour  that  he  had  carried  home  a  very  effective  report  to  his 
employer,  and  it  was  received  with  courtesy  and  carefully  filed 
away.  Another  man  who  came  to  another  convention  has  done 
the  same  thing.  It  was  also  carefully  filed  away.  Then  along 
comes  another  manager  from  another  factory  and  presents  the 
first  manager  with  certain  results  worked  out  in  his  factory,  and 
this  manager  becomes  at  once  very  enthusiastic  over  what  that 
man  had  done.    There  was  the  personal  contact.    The  president 
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is  right  when  he  says  that  it  is  a  vital  problem  of  the  immediate 
future  to  get  these  men  at  the  top  whose  imagination  must  be 
touched,  interested  in  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  realizing  it 
more  and  more. 

Now,  this  organization  is  entitled  The  National  Association 
of  Corporation  Schools.  That  title  does  not  quite  fit  what- seem 
to  be  your  needs  at  the  present  time,  and  the  reports  of  the 
executive  secretary  and  the  matter  which  has  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  in  the  handling  of  these  questions  last  year,  and  more 
and  more  this  year  before  this  convention,  has  convinced  me 
that  you  are  thinking  in  terms  of  an  organic  man,  or  the  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  unit,  that  is,  the  whole  man,  and  that  is 
what  you  want  to  do,  and  that  is  what  vocational  guidance  means. 

Vocational  guidance  as  I  have  conceived  it — ^and  I  believe  the 
acceptance  of  my  view  is  becoming  more  general — simply  com- 
prehends two  great  aspects  of  life,  and  on  one  side  that  is  the 
question  of  talent  and  ability,  and  this  question  of  guidance,  which 
is  a  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  problem,  all  ties  up  together, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  understanding  of  the  needs  of  industry ; 
in  other  words,  putting  it  this  way,  as  I  see  it,  the  greatest  single 
source  of  waste  is  an  ignorance  regarding  human  talents  on  one 
side,  and  an  ignorance  regarding  work  needs  on  the  other,  and 
the  great  benefit  of  vocational  guidance  is  to  bring  to  us  the 
correlating  of  these  two  elements,  the  organization  of  labor,  with 
improved  methods  of  selection,  placing,  transferring,  promotion 
and  rewarding,  all  these  different  aspects  are  simply  touching 
man  as  an  organic  unit  with  reference  to  the  quality  fact. 

How  will  you  get  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  employers? 
There  is  just  one  way  to  do  it,  and  that  is  to  touch  their  imag- 
ination. A  man  does  not  live  until  his  imagination  is  touched. 
The  man  who  understood  that  in  our  history  better  than  any 
other  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  Man's  imagination  is  not 
touched  until  he  produces  and  works.  There  are  a  few  illus- 
trations of  that  sort.  It  was  said  here  this  morning  the  best 
thing  you  could  do  would  be  to  find  out  what  the  other  fellow 
is  doing,  and  see  if  you  could  adjust  what  he  is  doing  to  your 
needs  and  utilize  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  say  that  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  be  original,  to  be  an  experimenter,  to  be 
venturesome.  President  Wilson  said  thai  the  most  impoverish- 
ing habit  of  business  is  imitation,  and  you  know  that  progress  is 
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the  result  of  original  leadership.  Real  leadership  is  the  only 
way  in  which  progress  can  be  made.  Men  must  strike  out  and 
be  original,  be  experimenters,  and  be  venturesome  to  discover 
new  methods.  That  is  why  I  like  what  Mr.  Dooley  said,  when 
he  referred  to  the  practice  of  their  company  in  putting  a  prob- 
lem up  to  the  individual  to  see  if  he  could  work  it  out.  I  spent 
a  few  days  on  my  way  here  in  a  number  of  corporations,  and 
the  one  corporation  which  stands  out  in  my  mind  most  clearly 
is  on  the  question  of  human  relations,  is  a  corporation  which  has 
done  wonderful  work  in  that  way  by  putting  up  to  its  employes 
those  problems  underlying  the  business  all  through  the  diiferent 
departments,  and  .forcing  the  employes  to  discuss  those  prob- 
lems with  foremen,  those  in  charge  of  education,  those  in  charge 
of  welfare  work,  and  those  in  charge  of  different  angles  of  the 
business,  so  that  when  the  men  came  out  they  had  a  cooperative 
conception  of  the  business.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  greatest  philos- 
opher in  these  fields,  says  that  growth  in  capacity,  form  and 
practice  of  the  habit  of  cooperation  is  the  surest  test  of  advancing 
civilization..  That  is  what  vocational  guidance  means,  tying  us 
up  in  an  entity,  and  leading  us  to  think  of  the  men  in  terms 
of  unity.  That  means  improved  mental  equipment,  greater  moral 
capacity,  and  better  conditions  all  around. 

We  are  beginning  to  understand  the  tremendous  value  of  the 
work  relation  to  life.^  It  is  the  most  important  thing  in  life,  and 
it  is  because  the  work  relations,  when  you  understand  the  other 
psychical  aspects,  become  of  the  greatest  importance.  I  used 
to  say  to  my  class  that  nothing  influenced  us  so  much  as  our 
work  relations,  except  our  religious  convfctions.  I  include  that, 
because  the  artistic  sense,  the  creative  sense,  the  psychical  in- 
stincts, are  found,  when  developed,  to  be  of  more  importance 
in  work  relations  than  any  other  relations  in  life,  in  my  judg- 
ment. It  is  the  function  of  vocational  guidance  to  regard  human 
intelligence  as  fundamental,  and  then  we  regard  the  unit,  physi- 
ology with  the  body,  chemistry  with  this  field,  and  physics  with 
that  field.  What  is  the  concept  of  vocational  guidance?  It  is 
fundamentally  human  talents.  You  must  discover  them,  train 
them,  and  direct  them  in  the  work  relations,  and  that,  I  take  it, 
is  the  fundamental  idea  you  are  working  for.  One  is  doing  well 
in  one  section  and  another  in  another,  and  it  all  revolves  around 
the  human  unit. 
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In  connection  with  the  quality  fact.  Biology— quality  fact 
is  another  definition  ot  it — ^I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  it 
with  reference  to  the  eugenics  movement,  psychology  with  ref- 
erence to  the  more  careful  selection  of  the  human  species  in 
mating;  and  in  medicine,  in  the  field  of  medical  welfare,  pre- 
ventive medicine,  anticipating  conditions  and  preventing  them; 
in  mechanics,  in  a  more  thoroughly  human  cooperation  in  in- 
dustry, and  these  things  are  forced  upon  us  as  never  before. 
We  appreciate  that  the  great  problem  of  life  is  life  in  its  social 
and  industrial  relations.  We  find  that  it  is  tied  up  in  the  social 
relations,  as  this  war  has  revealed  to  us,  as  nothing  has  ever 
revealed  it  before,  and  so  I  go  back  to  my  work  this  year  with 
considerable  personal  satisfaction. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  you  people  tell  me  that  the  principle^ 
of  vocational  guidance  are  taking  firmer  hold,  that  the  ideas  have 
filtered  through  here,  there  and  everywhere,  and  I  have  had 
plenty  of  evidence  of  it  in  direct  contact  with  industry,  and  1 
have  had  some  evidence  of  it  here  to-day,  and  for  that  reason 
I  am  glad  to  see  this  art,  this  great  mechanism,  for  making 
flexible  in  industry  the  principle  that  discovering,  training,  di- 
recting and  rewarding  human  talents  is  calling  out  those  great 
qualities  that  business  is  crying  out  for,  namely,  leadership  and 
ability,  and  is  producing  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  you 
must  give  these  talents  a  chance  to  function  through  the  various 
channels  in  industry.  There  is  something  which  I  consider  more 
important  than  skill,  and  that  is  the  ability  to  be  adaptable.  I 
have  said  for  many  years  that  the  basis,  the  whole  basis,  of 
vocational  guidance  is  that  you  must  believe  in  human  ability. 
Some  say  that  ability  is  rare,  that  most  men  are  commonplace. 
What  is  rare  is  opportunity — there  is  plenty  of  ability.  Anyone 
who  studies  the  readjustments  brought  about  in  men  and  women 
sees  that  there  is  plenty  of  talent  for  the  work,  if  we  know  how 
to  reorganize,  reconstruct,  regenerate  and  redeem  both  business 
and  education.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance because  it  ties  the  two  up  in  one,  it  makes  them  interrelated, 
they  both  catch,  train,  develop  and  reward  human  capacity.  You 
have  evidence  of  the  two  groups  coming  together,  both  dealing 
with  the  same  problem — that  of  the  training  and  rewarding  of 
human  t^Ient^, 
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Tuesday  Morning — June  5,  1917 
Second  Vice-President  Rowe,  Presiding 

Chairman  Rowe  :  In  the  first  place,  the  kind  of  administra- 
tion and  supervision  you  employ  depends  upon  what  you  have 
to  administer  and  what  you  have  to  supervise.  The  conditions 
that  surround  a  given  situation  must  determine  very  largely  the 
methods  that  are  suitable. 

When  your  committee  began  to  investigate  this  subject, 
through  correspondence  with  the  various  heads  of  schools,  and 
those  connected  with  this  organization,  we  found  it  was  difficult 
to  find  a  type,  or  any  one  type,  that  would  give  us  sufficient  nuclei 
around  which  to  build  a  system  of  administration  and  supervision 
for  that  particular  type.  Therefore,  we  were  compelled  to  pre- 
pare what  you  must  have  observed  to  be  a  rather  general  state- 
ment, but  when  you  stop  to  consider,  I  think  you  will  see  it  could 
not  well  be  otherwise.  This  report  does  not  do  anything  more 
than  lay  down  in  a  general  way  the  underlying  principles  of 
administration  and  supervision.  It  points  out  in  a  brief  way 
some  of  the  differences  between  the  administration  of  a  cor- 
poration school  and  a  school  of  almost  any  other  type.  It  points 
out  other  differences,  and  as  you  have  undoubtedly  read  the 
report  you  are  familiar  with  them. 

There  might  be  some  differences  of  opinion,  some  questions 
for  discussion,  as  to  how  this  committee  on  Administration  and 
Supervision  might  best  function  in  connection  with  the  other 
committees,  embracing  the  educational  features,  since  in  nearly 
every  instance  the  work  of  the  several  committees  involves  ques- 
tions of  administration  and  supervision  more  or  less  directly. 
I  wish  there  might  be  some  discussion  as  to  the  proper  province 
of  this  committee.     I  shall  not,  however,  enlarge  upon  that. 
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An  exhaustive  treatment  of  this  subject  would  include  very 
much  that  should  receive  major  attention  from  other  committees. 
For  instance,  the  committees  on  public  education,  vocation  guid- 
ance, safety  and  health,  educational  methods,  office  work  schools, 
special  training  schools,  and  corporation  continuation  schools 
must  include  a  consideration  of  irttelligent  administration  and 
supervision  in  their  discussions.  In  a  more  remote  way  the  work 
of  the  committees  on  employment  plans,  allied  institutions,  trade 
and  apprenticeship  schools,  and  selling  and  distribution  schools, 
are  all  subjective  to  the  administrative  and  supervising  functions, 
and  therefore  any  report  by  this  committee  must  either  be  very 
general  in  character  or  must  of  necessity  overlap  into  the  terri- 
tories occupied  by  other  committees.  A  reading  of  last  year's 
reports  of  the  committees  having  in  charge  the  subjects  named 
will  reveal  the  extent  to  which  any  exhaustive  detailed  report 
would  trench  upon  the  reports  of  other  committees,  and  perhaps 
no  one  committee's  report  is  so  conclusive  on  this  point  as  that 
on  Corporation  Continuation  Schools  that  was  received  just  as 
this  report  was  being  completed. 

In  this  report,  therefore,  your  committee  has  endeavored  to 
do  little  more  than  lay  the  ground  work  for  a  series  of  reports 
in  future  years  which  may  or  may  not  go  into  more  detail  with 
reference  to  the  functions  of  administration  and  supervision  as 
may  be  later  determined. 

In  public  education  the  terms  administration  and  supervision 
are  in  a  general  way  synonymous  in  the  sense  that  in  many  in- 
stances they  are  so  interwoven  in  their  manifestations  one  way 
or  the  other  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  clearly  fix  the  line  of 
distinction  between  them.  The  administrative  function  is,  theo- 
retically at  least,  lodged  with  the  supreme  governing  power, 
which  in  our  public  school  systems  is  the  board  of  education, 
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while  that  of  supervision  is  lodged  with  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  his  assistants. 

Matters  relating  to  buildings,  equipment,  finance,  supplies, 
etc.,  and  not  infrequently  to  the  employment  of  teachers,  are 
usually  looked  after  by  the  board  of  education,  while  the  cur- 
riculums  and  other  matters  relating  to  courses  of  study,  the 
placing  of  teachers,  the  grouping  and  classification  of  students, 
the  selection  of  text-books,  the  outlining  of  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  many  other  details  of  school  management,  are  dele- 
gated to  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants ;  and  yet,  there  are 
many  variations  in  the  assignment  and  distribution  of  duties  and 
responsibilities  in  different  public  school  systems. 

In  our  study  of  administration  and  supervision  in  corporation 
schools  the  division  of  function  seems  to  be  less  clearly  defined 
so  that  in  some  instances  they  seem  to  amount  to  practically  the 
same  thing,  being  vested  in  a  single  individual,  or  in  a  group  of 
individuals  that  act  in  a  single  capacity  without  any  attention  to 
the  dual  character  of  the  functions  performed. 

This  committee  of  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Cor- 
poration Educational  Work  seems  to  have  prototypes  in  its  pur- 
poses and  objects  at  least  in  some  respects  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  Department  of  Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Supervision  of  the  National  Education  Association  except  that 
the  work  of  these  departments  of  course  relates  to  the  affairs 
of  the  public  schools  and  likely  includes  a  much  larger  range 
of  inquiry  than  could  be  expected  of  this  committee  at  least  for 
some  time  to  come. 

In  carrying  on  the  work  of  this  committee  it  is  believed  that 
much  can  be  gleaned  from  the  reports  of  the  National  Education 
Association  that  will  assist  materially  in  its  study  of  administra- 
tion and  supervision  of  corporation  schools,  and  that  will  also 
assist  in  reaching  right  conclusions  in  some  of  its  problems.- 

While  there  must  be  similarity  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  public  schools  and  the  affairs  of  corporation  schools, 
marked  differences  are  quickly  revealed.  Boards  of  education 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  public  schools  which  are  supported 
and  maintained  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public  for 
such  general  purposes  as  the  public  itself  may  determine.  The 
affairs  of  the  corporation  school  on  the  othfer  hand  are  admin- 
istered by  the  corporation  which  maintains  it  and  which  deter- 
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mines  its  purpose  and  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  for  the 
attainment  of  its  own  ends.  The  corporation  provides  the  build- 
ings, equipment,  supplies,  and  whatever  else  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  the  school  according  to  the  specifications  and 
plans  determined  upon.  The  needs  of  industry  are  substituted 
for  the  needs  of  society,  although  more  and  more  it  is  being 
realized  by  those  foremost  in  industry  that  the  needs  of  industry 
and  of  society  are  so  interwoven  and  interlocked,  one  being 
indispensable  to  the  other,  that  they  become  for  all  practical 
purposes  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  superintendent  of  the  corporation  school  performs  duties 
somewhat  similar  to  those  performed  by  the  same  official  for 
the  board  of  education,  although  they  are  likely  to  be  much  more 
specific  in  character  since  the  corporation  school  is  usually  re- 
stricted in  its  purpose  to  a  few  well-defined  lines  of  procedure. 
Its  value  as  a  corporation  enterprise  is  measured  largely  by  the 
increased  efficiency  it  secures  for  the  employes  of  the  corporation 
and  it  is  through  increased  efficiency  that  the  corporation  must 
look  for  such  returns  as  will  offset  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  school.  Indeed,  there  is  no  other  tangible  source  of  income 
for  the  expenditure  that  can  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Your  committee  feels,  however,  that  it  would  fall  far  short 
of  its  opportunity  if  it  did  not  strongly  emphasize  the  importance 
of  making  the  corporation  school  something  more  than  an  effi- 
ciency agency.  Efficiency  in  the  largest  sense  can  never  be  se- 
cured except  through  the  cultivation  of  the  essential  principles 
of  true  cooperation,  and  these  in  turn  are  beyond  our  reach  when 
mutual  respect  and  sympathy  and  charity  are  wanting.  Let  the 
corporation  school  become  a  social  center  for  the  broadcast  dis- 
semination among  the  servants  of  the  corporation  from  the  low- 
est to  the  highest  of  those  principles  of  the  human  relations  that 
make  for  the  common  welfare,  and  that  bind  together  most  ef- 
fectually the  interests  of  all  concerned.  When  this  is  done  it  will 
stand  as  a  bulwark  against  those  dissensions  that  have  brought 
with  them  the  serious  trouble  with  which  industry  and  society 
have  been  continually  confronted. 

Ways  and  Means  of  Administration  and  Supervision 

In  corporation  schools  there  cannot  be  the  same  close  adher- 
ence to  types  that  is  found  in  public  school  systems.    As  a  rule. 
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each  corporation  school  is  distinctive  in  its  organization  and 
administration  even  when  intended  for  the  same  general  purpose 
of  some  other  similar  school.  The  corporation  schools  now  in 
operation  show  that  they  differ  widely  both  as  to  what  is  done 
for  the  individual  who  receives  instruction  and  for  the  corpora- 
tion that  provides  it,  and  this  difference  becomes  even  more 
apparent  when  the  individual  views  of  those  conducting  them 
are  considered. 

Some  of  those  identified  with  the  corporation  schools  seem 
to  think  that  there  is  such  a  wide  difference  between  their  work 
and  that  of  other  schools,  that  there  can  be  little  in  common 
between  them.  The  danger  of  such  radical  departures  from 
conservative  estimates  of  the  relative  values  of  such  important 
factors  of  educational  opportunity  is  apparent.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  specialists  to  be  intolerant  of  much  that  pertains  to  our 
system  of  public  education  and  to  condemn  anjrthing  that  ema- 
nates therefrom.  It  would  be  deplorable  should  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association  drift  in  this  direction  because  with  us 
as  elsewhere  the  principles  of  cooperation  and  mutual  helpful- 
ness will  produce  the  largest  good,  and  in  this  there  is  exhibited 
but  another  extension  of  the  good  influence  which  should  go  out 
from  our  organized  efforts  to  our  public  schools  to  add  to  the 
common  good  and  welfare  of  humanity,  and  to  bind  all  men  to- 
gether in  the  common  cause  of  industrial  and  social  advancement. 

Organization 

It  would  hardly  prove  profitable  to  attempt  any  extended 
discussion  of  the  purposes  of  a  particular  corporation  school 
organization.  These  purposes  must  be  determined  by  the  require- 
ments and  necessities  of  the  particular  corporation  to  be  served, 
and  the  plan  of  organization  itself  must  be  adapted  to  suit  and 
fit  into  the  general  organization  of  the  establishment. 

In  nearly  all  classes  of  schools  the  attendance  of  students  is 
partly  on  their  own  time  and  partly  on  the  companies'  time,  and 
in  a  few  instances  wholly  on  the  companies'  time,  in  other  in- 
stances, particularly  in  night  schools,  entirely  on  the  students' 
time.  In  like  manner,  the  extent  and  content  of  the  courses  of 
study  must  be  determined  by  conditions.  Whatever  these  con- 
ditions may  be  in  any  case  there  are  some  essential  elements 
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necessary  to  make  the  organization  of  such  a  school  efficient. 
Proper  buildings  or  apartments  in  buildings  must  be  provided, 
suitably  furnished  and  equipped.  In  trade  and  apprenticeship 
schools  this  equipment  may  include  the  use  of  common  types 
of  machinery  and  implements.  In  office  work  schools,  special 
training  and  continuation  schools,  the  equipment  should  include 
such  materials  and  appliances  as  the  student  will  be  expected 
to  use  in  the  work  he  is  preparing  for.  Laboratory  methods 
insofar  as  they  are  possible  should  be  followed. 

Employment  of  Teachers 

Perhaps  no  other  feature  of  corporation  school  organization 
presents  more  difficulties  than  the  finding  of  properly  qualified 
teachers.  The  ideal  teacher  is  one  who  has  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject  with  a  practical  experience  in  it  and  the  ability 
to  impart  instruction  intelligently.  He  is  one  who  can  work  well 
in  the  thing  he  teaches  and  who  can  teach  well  the  thing  in  which 
he  has  worked.  He  must  be  of  commanding  and  forceful  per- 
sonality because  with  few  exceptions  the  conditions  he  has  to 
contend  with  in  the  training  of  young  people  in  industry  are  not 
the  normal  conditions  that  are  suited  to  secure  the  best  results 
from  the  student.  The  student  who  has  spent  part  of  his  day 
in  physical  labor  is  apt  to  be  sluggish  in  his  studies  and  indifferent 
in  his  mental  efforts.  Such  teachers  are  difficult  to  find  and  they 
command  salaries  much  above  the  average. 

Supervision 

After  the  plan  and  purpose  of  a  school  is  determined  and  its 
organization  has  been  accomplished  the  function  of  supervision 
becomes  all  important.  Courses  of  study  must  be  determined, 
and  the  working  processes  of  the  school  must  be  outlined.  This 
work  in  new  schools  must  be  largely  experimental  and  subject 
to  frequent  change  for  some  time.  A  really  effective  course  of 
study  in  any  school  is  the  result  of  evolutionary  processes,  which 
are  as  interminable  as  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  school 
itself. 

Where  a  faculty  consisting  of  a  number  of  teachers  is  em- 
ployed, cooperative  methods  in  teaching,  in  team  work  and  in 
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instruction,  and  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible  a  scientific  develop- 
ment of  the  educational  function  of  the  particular  school  as 
applied  to  the  wants  of  its  students  must  be  developed.  This 
really  requires  constructive  genius  of  a  high  order  because  it  is 
important  to  recognize  the  fact  that  even  for  limited  courses  of 
study  the  conditions  that  surround  each  particular  corporation 
school  present  a  distinctive  problem  that  must  be  worked  out 
to  its  own  solution  with  little  reference  to  other  schools  because 
their  problems,  too,  are  distinctive. 

Classification 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  classification  of  students. 
This  is  one  of  the  really  difficult  problems  of  supervision  in  the 
corporation  school.  Class  instruction  must  in  many  instances  be 
supplemented  by  individual  instruction.  A  plan  that  has  worked 
very  successfully  in  public  and  private  schools  is  a  combination 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  class  method  and  the  individual 
method  of  instruction  to  whatever  extent  is  necessary,  depending 
upon  the  varying  abilities  and  opportunities  of  the  different  stu- 
dents. In  some  courses  individual  instruction  is  the  only  possible 
method. 

Text-books 

The  selection  of  good  text-books  is  of  first  importance  and 
of  peculiar  difficulty  for  a  corporation  school.  No  matter  what 
may  be  the  subject  or  the  quality  of  instruction,  or  the  ability 
of  a  particular  instructor  or  of  a  faculty  of  instructors,  the  value 
of  good  text-books  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  is  difficult 
to  make  a  proper  selection  of  texts  owing  to  the  great  diversity 
in  the  subject  matter  of  instruction  desired  and  the  somewhat 
limited  supply  of  texts  that  are  prepared  to  meet  the  peculiar 
requirements  of  the  corporation  school. 

Some  disposition  to  discredit  the  importance  and  value  of 
text-books  in  corporation  school  instruction  has  been  found. 
This  is  hardly  surprising  since  in  many  of  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction of  k  practical  nature  those  who  teach  did  not  have 
the  help  of  a  text-book  when  they  were  learners  consequently 
they  are  apt  to  minimize  its  usefulness.    It  is  a  common  trait  of 
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human  nature  in  no  way  confined  to  teachers  in  corporation 
schools  that  those  who  have  had  only  a  "practical"  training  in 
a  particular  branch  should  minimize  any  other  means  of  either 
securing  or  supplementing  such  training.  It  is  well  established 
that  the  best  results  can  be  secured  through  a  combination  of 
good,  practical  training  and^good  theoretical  training  with  good 
text-books  and  good  appliances,  all  being  backed  up  by  efficient 
instruction  based  on  good  educational  methods. 

No  superintendence  or  supervision  of  instruction  whether  it 
relates  to  the  duties  of  those  who  impart  instruction  or  those 
who  receive  instruction  can  be  of  the  best  without  including 
very  careful  studies  of  instruction  methods.  The  psychology  of 
education,  the  science  and  art  of  mental  operation,  the  influence 
of  reason  and  logic  in  educational  processes  are  so  well  estab- 
lished as  to  be  beyond  question.  The  greater  the  difficulties  of 
achievement  in  education,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or 
the  student,  the  more  important  are  the  methods  of  instruction 
employed.  "Teaching  methods"  must  receive  first  attention  and 
be  accorded  the  place  of  first  importance  in  the  upbuilding  of 
any  really  efficient  training  course  in  corporation  or  any  other 
class  of  schools. 

Conclusion 

This  report,  as  already  intimated,  is  intended  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  general  outUne  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  as- 
signment to  your  committee.  Nearly  every  topic  suggested  is  in 
itself  sufficient  for  a  complete  detailed  study  and  report.  For 
instance,  with  regard  to  the  last  topic  mentioned ;  namely,  that  of 
methods,  they  might  be  discussed  and  reported  in  connection 
with  all  the  different  kinds  of  corporation  schools  and  their 
activities  with  great  advantage.  Thus,  the  teaching  methods  of 
trade  and  apprenticeship  schools,  or  of  selling  and  distribution 
schools,  of  office  work  schools,  of  special  training  schools,  and 
of  continuation  schools,  each  would  offer  material  for  a  complete 
report.  Whether  reports  touching  administration  and  supervision 
of  corporation  school  work  shall  continue  to  emanate  from  this 
committee  or  from  those  committees  now  appointed  for  each 
kind  of  school  which  might  with  propriety  include  their  discus- 
sion in  detail  is  a  matter  to  be  determined. 
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This  report,  however,  has  been  confined  in  its  discussions  to 
a  general  review  of  administration  and  supervision  questions  so 
as  to  avoid  a  needless  repetition  of  discussions  which  will  appear 
in  other  reports. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Committee  on  Administration  and  Supervision 
OF  Corporation  Educational  Work. 
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Chairman  Rowe:  I  am  going  to  call  on  another  member 
of  the  committee,  who  is  present,  Mr.  Carey  of  the  Westing- 
house  Machine  Company. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Carey:  When  I  first  received  notification  of  my 
appointment  to  this  committee,  I  wondered  what  there  was  that 
the  committee  might  do  that  was  not  already  covered  by  the 
activities  of  existing  committees,  and  the  more  I  thought  about 
it  the  more  I  wondered.  It  seems  illogical  to  have  such  data 
as  the  organization,  course  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  etc., 
formulated  by  one  committee,  and  the  administration  and  super- 
vision of  such  work  by  another.  Where  the  administration  and 
supervision  are  so  closely  related  to  the  actual  carrying  out  of 
the  work  itself  in  its  various  phases,  it  seems  that  the  proper 
procedure  would  be  to  have  the  work  centralized  in  the  various 
committees  where  the  details  are  taken  up. 

The  committee's  report,  as  Dr.  Rowe  has  stated,  is  general. 
It  must  necessarily  be  so,  primarily  because  such  matter  as  we 
might  discuss  has  already  been  covered,  in  previous  conventions, 
and  at  the  round  tables,  and  is  a  matter  of  record  on  the  con- 
vention minutes.  The  committee  might,  acting  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  give  advice  to  new  members,  as  requested  from  time 
to  time.  Such  advice,  however,  could  be  most  readily  obtained 
from  committees,  covering  the  details  of  their  work.  Therefore, 
I  would  suggest — I  do  not  make  it  as  a  recommendation,  but 
as  a  suggestion — that  unless  the  Executive  Committee  considers 
its  continuation  of  sufficient  importance,  that  the  committee  on 
Administration  and  Supervision  of  Corporation  Educational 
Work  be  discontinued. 

Chairman  Rowe:  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentlemen  you  have  just  heard  reflect  my  own 
ideas,  or  that  these  remarks  were  suggested  by  me,  but  in  some 
respects  they  do.  I  have  asked  another  gentleman  to  express 
his  views  on  this  matter,  and  we  shall  now  hear  from  Mr.  Yoder. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Yoder  :  I  think  Dr.  Rowe  and  his  committee  have 
pointed  out  to  us  that  there  is  a  very  definite  problem  before 
us  in  reference  to  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Corpora- 
tion Schools.  The  committee,  however,  has  left  it  to  the  indi- 
vidual members  to  solve  this  problem  themselves  as  best  they 
can.  I  think  the  committee  has  done  good  work  in  so  far  as  it 
has  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  problem  exists.     I  do  not  quite 
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agree  that  the  committee  should  be  dismissed  and  believe  that 
the  only  way  of  opening  the  discussion  is  to  cite  specific  cases 
of  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  work  of  administration  and 
supervision  is  being  conducted  by  the  larger  corporations.  On 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  we  started  with  one  school,  a  smal' 
beginning  indeed.  There  was  very  little  that  could  be  used  as 
a  guide,  and  necessarily  each  problem  had  to  be  worked  out 
as  it  presented  itself.  I  think  the  first  step  taken  was  to  es- 
tablish ourselves  to  be  responsible  to  a  higher  official;  a  man 
with  vision  and  foresight;  a  man  who  would  not  have  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  dollars  and  cents  and  immediate  return 
for  all  money  invested.  Minor  officials  must  of  necessity  keep 
down  expenses  in  their  departments,  and  naturally  educational 
work  under  them  can  not  be  expanded.  If  a  business  depres- 
sion arises  all  work  not  bringing  immediate  returns  will  have 
to  be  curtailed  in  order  to  reduce  expenses.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  necessary  to  report  to  a  higher  official  who  can  look  to  the 
future  and  see  the  future  benefits  of  the  educational  work  to 
the  company,  irrespective  of  the  immediate  conditions.  It  there- 
fore seems  that  the  first  step  in  the  matter  of  administration 
and  supervision  is  to  establish  your  responsibility  to  a  higher 
official. 

After  establishing  your  responsibility  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
up  a  definite  organization.  Recently  on  the  Pennsylvania  we 
have  come  to  the  point  where  a  Supervisor  of  Apprentices  has 
been  appointed  and  given  sufficient  authority  to  supervise  all  of 
the  work  pertaining  to  apprentices,  and  has  also  been  given  suffi- 
cient assistance  to  take  care  of  both  the  school  and  the  shop 
work.  After  the  organization  is  established,  the  rest  is  a  matter 
of  detail  and^  for  the  present  discussion  it  is  immaterial  as  to 
how  the  actual  work  is  being  done. 

In  the  supervision  of  the  work,  however,  I  think  the  periodic 
staff  meetings  held  in  the  Office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Appren- 
tices are  very  essential.  In  this  way  all  the  men  engaged  in 
the  apprenticeship  work  are  brought  together  and  the  problems 
that  occur  from  day  to  day  may  be  discussed.  An  exchange 
of  experiences  is  helpful  to  all  concerned.  By  getting  together 
and  discussing  these  problems  the  best  methods  of  handling  the 
work  may  be  arrived  at.  These  staff  meetings  also  assist  in 
issuing  necessary  instructions  for  conducting  the  work. 
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As  an  aid  in  the  supervision  of  the  work  it  is  necessary  to 
standardize  conditions  as  much  as  possible,  and,  of  course, 
standard  instructions  issued  from  time  to  time  and  at  the  same 
time  definite  tasks  set  for  each  man  to  follow,  will  be  found 
indispensable.  In  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  each  man  it  is 
well  to  have  him  feel  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  organization  and 
that  all  are  working  as  a  unit  to  attain  one  central  ideal:  that 
of  getting  the  work  to  the  highest  standard. 

There  are  many  things  that  would  come  under  the  heading 
of  supervision,  and  some  of  them  would  be  to  keep  proper 
checks  on  the  instructors  and  the  men  employed  in  the  edu- 
cational department.  It  is  necessary  to  make  periodic  inspection 
of  the  work  done  and  of  the  necessary  records  kept.  The  com- 
mittee mentions  in  its  report  that  in  the  public  schools  the 
instructors  deal  with  school  boards  which  are  supreme  in  au- 
thority. The  corporation  schools,  the  supreme  authority  is  a 
higher  official  of  the  company.  In  the  latter  case  instructors' 
tenure  in  the  work  is  assured  and  causes  none  of  the  anxiety 
often  experienced  by  the  public  school  teacher. 

It  is  a  common  fact  that  the  success  of  any  work  depends 
on  the  men  who  are  conducting  it,  consequently  the  selection 
of  instructors  is  a  problem  of  supervision,  in  the  solution  of 
which  great  care  must  be  exercised.  As  to  the  sources  from 
which  the  instructors  are  selected  much  has  already  been  said 
by  former  committees  who  have  studied  this  important  subject. 
The  selection  of  books  is  mentioned,  but  this  is  really  a  matter 
to  be  taken  up  by  some  of  the  other  committees. 

It  seems  then  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  matter 
of  administration  and  supervision  is  to  establish  the  work  in 
order  to  be  responsible  to  a  higher  executive  and  obtain  sufficient 
authority  to  carry  out  your  plans.  The  second  step  will  be  to 
form  a  definite  organization  for  conducting  the  work.  After 
these  steps  are  taken  the  necessary  details  can  be  worked  out, 
instructions  issued,  and  tasks  set  for  each  to  follow. 

Chairman  Rowe:  There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  us  perhaps  as  to  just  what  administration 
means,  and  what  supervision  means.  One  purpose  of  this  com- 
mittee is  to  define  those  methods  of  administration  and  super- 
vision best  suited  to  the  different  types  of  schools  represented 
in  this  organization  that  would  permit  of  more  efficient  instrqg- 
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tion  and  produce  more  satisfactory  results  in  these  schools.  Many 
do  not  realize  that  they  must  have  proper  surroundings,  proper 
conveniences,  proper  facilities  and  proper  time.  If  an  adminis- 
trator does  not  realize  these  things,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  a  very 
good  administrator.  You  cannot  supervise  upon  such  an  admin- 
istrative basis  successfully.  Supervision  deals  with  methods  of 
instruction,  and  the  inspection  of  these  methods  as  they  apply 
to  pupils  and  teachers. 

I  have  been  thinking  that  perhaps  my  original  remarks  might 
be  misunderstood,  when  I  stated  that  we  had  difficulty  in  finding 
types.  By  that  I  meant  that  we  found  the  instruction  in  one 
school  on  the  same  subject  to  be  quite  different  from  that  in 
another  school,  and  necessarily  so,  so  that  an  outline  of  what 
constitutes  good  features  of  superintendence  for  one  particular 
school,  we  will  say  a  training  school,  under  a  supervision  of 
one  business  concern,  would  not  be  applicable,  to  any  great 
extent,  in  another  concern. 

Now,  there  was  a  suggestion  offered  here  which  has  appealed 
to  me,  and  it  strikes  me  as  ^  good  one.  I  think  there  might  be 
an  advisory  committee  made  up  of  those  men  who  are  specially 
trained  in  matters  of  administration  and  supervision  who  might 
assist  other  committees  in  which  these  questions  come  up,  and 
to  which  advisory  committee  might  be  referred  such  questions 
of  administration  and  supervision  as  the  various  other  committees 
might  wish  help  upon.  In  that  respect  I  can  see  a  very  great 
future  for  this  committee,  and  I  can  see  a  great  deal  of  work 
ahead  for  it,  particularly  if  it  will  take  up  special  studies. 

You  have  heard  of  educational  surveys.  These  educational 
surveys  are  carried  on  in  the  school  by  experts.  If  we  had  some- 
one representing  us  who  could  go  into  the  industrial  establish- 
ments and  make  an  educational  survey  of  the  work  of  the  schools, 
as  to  administration  and  supervision,  and  all  other  features  con- 
nected with  their  conduct,  then  we  would  have  a  fund  of  infor- 
mation from  which  we  might  compile  interesting  reports,  as  we 
would  have  data  on  the  different  types  of  schools. 

I  understand  that  our  secretary  desires  to  say  a  few  words. 

Executive  Secretary  Henderschott  :  I  will  ask  Dr.  Rowe 
for  the  privilege  of  saying  just  a  word,  as  I  have  an  advantage 
over  every  other  member  of  the  organization,  in  that  I  read  the 
correspondence  and  talk  with  perhaps  more  members,  and  those 
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who  are  seeking  information,  who  are  not  members,  than  the 
rest  of  you  do.  To  begin  with,  the  early  dream  of  this  organi- 
zation was  like  every  other  early  dream,  vague,  indefinite,  but 
there  was  back  of  it  realization  that  we  had  approached,  if  not 
reached,  a  certain  stage  of  development  when  cooperative  effort 
was  necessary.  The  progress  that  has  been  made  by  this  Asso- 
ciation perhaps  was  never  better  typified  than  it  was  this  morn- 
ing. Notwithstanding  the  war,  notwithstanding  that  many  of  our 
members  cannot  leave  their  desks  for  even  a  day,  we  have  opened 
this  convention  with  a  registration  twice  as  large  as  at  any 
previous  convention,  representing  all  sections  of  the  country,  and 
the  registration  this  morning,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  very  small 
compared  to  the  registration  at  our  conventions  three  to  five  years 
from  now,  because  every  branch  of  industry  in  the  country  has 
awakened  to  the  realization  that  we  have  specialized  on  equip- 
ment, we  have  specialized  on  machinery,  we  have  specialized  6n 
processes  of  manufacture,  but  we  have  neglected  the  men  engaged 
in  these  processes.  We  are  confronted  with  a  problem  that  the 
industries  of  this  coimtry  have  never  been  confronted  with  before, 
namely,  the  substitution  of  women  for  men  in  our  industries, 
so  that  the  men  may  go  to  the  front,  to  a  large  extent. 

The  mail  that  has  come  into  your  Executive  Secretary's  office 
has  indicated  that  there  are  many  corporations  all  ready  to  or- 
ganize and  start  in  to  train  their  employes,  to  take  up  the  question 
of  scientific  employment,  the  whole  personal  relations  problem, 
safety  in  employment,  promotion,  how  far  the  workman  shall 
have  a  voice  in  discipline  and  in  management,  and  this  bringing 
out  the  latent  possibilities  of  the  individual  and  various  other 
aspects  of  the  labor  problem  are  involved.  There  is  where  we 
are  weakest,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  our  own  organization.  Your 
Executive  Secretary  does  not  know  how  to  advise  these  corpora- 
tions who  are  already  to  undertake  this  work — how  to  proceed 
with  it.  We  have  not  had  any  means  at  our  disposal  by  which 
to  train  and  develop  people  for  this  class  of  work,  and  while  it 
is  true  that  a  course  will  be  put  on  at  the  New  York  University 
this  fall — such  a  course  has  been  definitely  approved — ^to  teach 
a  class  that  may  go  into  industry  and  undertake  this  work,  at 
the  present  time  our  supply,  that  is,  those  who  apply,  come  almost 
entirely  from  that  class  which  has  been  engaged  in  Y.  M.  0.  A. 
work  and  who  have  had  experience  teaching  in  the  schools. 
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These  are  the  people  who  apply,  they  are  earnest  in  their  efforts, 
but  the  experience  they  have  had  does  not  qualify  them  for 
dealing  with  personal  relationship  problems  in  industry. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Yoder  said  a  very  good  thing — that  they 
work  from  the  bottom  up — ^we  have  got  to  work  from  the  top 
down.  I  have  had  a  good  many  delegates  tell  me,  "Our  associa- 
tion is  now  properly  organized,  is  working  well,  and  we  are 
getting  the  benefits  of  our  combined  effort."  I  have  used  the 
expression  in  describing  the  work  of  our  Association  that  we 
are  "just  at  the  top  of  the  hill."  It  has  been  an  uphill  climb  for 
a  little  over  four  years— on  the  4th  of  April  four  years  ago  this 
organization  started  business.  Its  Executive  Committee  met  and 
closed  the  charter  with  eighteen  members,  and 'we  started  on  our 
work.  We  knew  we  had  a  mission,  but  it  was  not  defined,  but 
I  think  you  all  begin  to  see  the  importance  of  our  work  now. 

What  is  the  first  thing  a  man  must  do  who  goes  to  a  cor- 
poration and  says  that  he  is  competent  to  organize  the  personal 
relations  department  of  that  corporation  ?  The  first  thing  he  must 
do  is  to  make  a  survey,  in  order  to  know  what  kind  of  people 
there  are  in  the  organization,  how  many  are  skilled,  how  many 
speak  English,  how  many  cannot,  how  the  office  work  is  carried 
on,  and  whether  there  are  any  standards,  etc.,  and  the  next  thing 
to  find  out  is  the  means  he  has  to  draw  on  for  organizing  the 
work,  the  extent  to  which  his  own  corporation  will  support  him, 
in  what  measure  he  can  depend  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  how  much 
will  the  local  schools  do,  and  in  general  what  aid  he  can  expect 
in  his  work  of  developing  industrial  efficiency,  and  thus  assist 
in  the  development  of  individual  efficiency  and  national  efficiency. 

I  think  there  has  come  this  awakening.  The  greater  awaken- 
ing has  come  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  If  I  may  be  permitted 
to  embarrass  our  past-president,  Mr.  McLeod,  I  will  say  that 
I  think  he  has  the  art  of  driving  home  vital  facts  to  those  great 
interest  around  Pittsburgh,  that  the  training  of  their  employes 
is  a  very  great  problem,  and  that  this  Association  can  be  of  great 
assistance  in  the  development  and  treatment  of  that  problem. 
Mr.  McLeod  is  especially  good  in  getting  memberships.  They 
are  now  coming  in.  We  secured  three  last  week  from  great 
iron  and  steel  companies;  one  of  them  is  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company,  the  biggest  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Gentlemen  come  into  my  office,  representatives  of  the  differ- 
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ent  corporations,  and  ask  for  copies  of  this  report  and  that  report, 
which  shows  their  interest  in  our  work,  and  they  say:  "We  are 
coming  in,  we  must  come  in,"  but  they  require  just  a  little  more 
knowledge  of  our  work  before  we  can  finally  convince  them  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  join  with  us.  I  did  not  intend  to  speak,  but 
I  want  you  to  think  of  these  matters  before  the  afternoon  dis- 
cussion, so  that  you  will  be  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion at  that  time.  This  is  no  small  privilege,  that  of  telling  a 
corporation  how  to  organize  its  educational  work,  so  that  the 
corporations  who  have  not  these  systems  can  begin  to  organize 
such  systems  effectively.  It  is  a  vice-president's  job.  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  Mr.  O'Donnell  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  one 
of  the  biggest  officials  in  the  country,  has  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  this  work.  It  is  a  vice-president's  job,  and  he  reports  on  this 
work  to  his  president  and  board  of  directors,  and  Mr.  Yoder, 
coming  a  little  lower,  reports  to  him. 

Many  of  these  higher  officials  are  fully  convinced  about  the 
value  of  our  work.  -They  are  convinced  of  the  value. of  the 
collective  experience  of  those  who  are  working  in  this  organiza- 
tion. When  we  have  the  collective  experience  of  all  workers, 
then  all  must  see  the  value  of  our  proceedings,  the  value  of  our 
meetings,  until  we  can  develop  standards.  Then  the  organization 
of  a  corporation  school  will  not  be  any  more  difficult  than  the 
opening  of  an  ordinary  school  to-day. 

It  is  a  tremendous  problem ;  one  of  the  two  biggest  problems 
confronting  us  to-day.  There  is  the  labor  turnover,  and  one 
plays  into  the  hands  of  the  other.  I  want  you  to  think  about 
these  matters  before  the  meeting  this  afternoon. 

President  Tily:  As  long  as  the  Executive  Secretary  has 
established  a  precedent,  I  will  follow  him  and  say  a  few  words 
of  endorsement  of  the  importance  of  the  work  of  this  particular 
committee.  It  is  a  new  committee,  and  an  important  committee. 
I  believe,  in  connection  with  this  problem  of  administration  and 
supervision,  that  the  only  thing  that  is  wrong  with  our  work,  if 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  it,  is  that  our  attendance  is  made 
up  almost  exclusively  of  educational  directors  and  you  want  the 
administrators  and  executives  here  with  you.  In  speaking  of 
the  corporation  schools  movement  you  ought  always  to  empha- 
size the  word  corporation.  It  is  belittling  the  importance  of  this 
work  from  the  standpoint  of  the  corporation  if  educational  di- 
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rectors  and  instructors  only  are  sent  to  these  conventions.  Let 
this  committee  get  busy  and  bring  the  executives,  bring  the  vice- 
presidents,  who  are  in  touch  with  the  importance  of  developing 
throughout  all  industrial  organizations  the  teaching  spirit,  bring 
these  vice-presidents  and  higher  officials  to  the  next  convention. 
My  sole  concern,  or  rather  my  great  hope  this  year,  has  been 
that  we  might  arouse  the  executives  of  the  corporations  to  the 
importance  of  the  work  which  we  are  doing  as  an  organization, 
and  the  importance  of  the  work  that  you  are  doing  at  home. 
You  want  the  enthusiastic  support  which  comes  from  the  fact 
that  you  are  backed  up  by  your  executive  chief,  and  he  is  alive 
to  what  you  are  doing.  It  may  be  difficult  for  you  to  get  his  ear 
at  home,  but  if  he  comes  here  and  listens  to  you  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  kind  of  an  inspirational  meeting,  you  are  going  to 
have  an  easier  task  when  you  are  endeavoring  to  devlop  through- 
out the  entire  organization  the  teaching  spirit  which  must  be  your 
basis  for  greater  educational  work. 

Now,  think  of  this :  Whether  you  employ  2.000  or  20,000  men 
and  women,  you  are  dealing  with  human  units  other  than  with 
an  assigned  task.  Is  anything  more  important  than  the  education 
of  each  one  of  these  individual  units  up  to  an  appreciation  of 
how  they  should  work,  and  is  there  anything  of  more  importance 
to  you  than  to  know  how  to  reward  them  for  their  work,  in  two 
ways,  in  the  wage  which  they  get  from  week  to  week,  and  in 
those  wages  which  are  perhaps  of  a  higher  form,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  of  skill,  and  an  inspiration  to  do  better  work,  and 
be  of  more  use  to  themselves  and  the  community?  I  think  you 
are  too  much  concerned  with  the  academics  of  the  case,  not 
with  the  great  field  for  individual  work  which  you  have  in  your 
corporations,  and  when  you  come  next  year,  gentlemen,  bring 
with  you  a  man  in  your  organization  who  is  as  near  the  top  as 
you  can  reach,  and  let  him  get  the  inspiration  at  our  meetings 
which  he  ought  to  have.  We  have  104  Class  A  members.  We 
ought  to  have  a  thousand,  and  we  will  never  get  that  thousand 
until  the  104  which  we  now  have  are  represented  at  the  conven- 
tions, not  only  by  the  educational  director,  but  someone  nearer 
the  top.     Bring  him  with  you  next  year.     (Applause.) 


ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSION- 
ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION   AND 

METHODS 

Tuesday  Evening,  June  5th,  1917 

Chairman  Dooley  :  The  schedule  calls  for  two  Round  Tables. 
I  have  been  studying  all  day  to  distinguish  between  the  subjects 
annotmced  and  it  seems  to  me  they  can  be  fittingly  run  together, 
and  the  two  or  three  remarks  that  I  am  going  to  make  by  way 
of  starting  the  ball  rolling  will  not  recognize  these  two  subjects. 
If  I  do  get  them  running  closer  together  than  you  think  they 
should  be,  you  can  separate  them  again  in  your  own  remarks. 
Under  the  heading  of  "Administration,  Supervision  and  Meth- 
ods," it  seems  to  me  that  it  calls  for  statements  of  the  different 
kinds  of  supervision  that  are  now  in  existence,  and  possibly  the 
different  kinds  of  classes  and  different  kinds  of  schools,  and 
I  have  just  noted  them  down  in  this  fashion,  that  there  are  trade 
schools,  clerical  schools,  commercial  schools,  and  possibly  execu- 
tive schools,  and  these  various  schools,  which  I  will  touch  on 
for  just  a  moment,  are  controlled,  as  I  have  found  in  different 
companies,  by  several  ways,  and  I  will  mention  them  in  this 
way:  First,  a  manager,  plus  a  committee;  second,  a  committee 
plus  a  secretary;  and  third,  some  outside  agency,  as  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  an  extension  course  controlled  and  administered 
by  a  college;  and  fourth,  by  correspondence.  Our  school  is 
managed  under  the  first  method — we  have  a  manager  who  is 
responsible,  the  same  as  the  manager  of  any  other  department, 
and  he  is  surrounded  by  committees,  and  I  call  it  a  manager 
plus  committees.  The  committees  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
only. 

Our  school  work  at  present  is  divided  into  three  main  groups : 
Manufacturing,  engineering  and  sales.  Each  of  these  company 
groups  maintains  an  advisory  committee  which  meets  and  sits 
in  with  the  manager,  either  at  regular  intervals  or  at  irregular 
intervals.     There  is  no  particular  plan  about  it.     But  I  think 
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that  IS  significant,  that  the  responsibility  is  chiefly  in  the  execu- 
tive manager  of  the  whole  department,  and  having  him  sur- 
rounded with  advisory  committees  who  keep  him  posted  as  to 
what  each  department  wants  done,  and  checking  up  to  a  large 
extent  the  degree  of  efficiency  which  he  has  Attained  and  is  at- 
taining. The  other  method  is  where  the  committees  assume 
responsibility,  aided  by  a  secretary,  who  sees  that  the  thing  is 
tied  together  as  a  whole,  but  each  committee  in  the  different 
departments  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  its  educational 
work.  We  may  have  some  discussion  to-night  on  these  two  dif- 
ferent plans.  They  are  widely  different,  and  I  know  there  must 
be  quite  a  wide  range  of  opinion  about  them. 

I  will  touch  briefly  on  methods  of  instruction,  which  we  will 
go  back  to  later  on  in  the  evening,  after  we  have  finished  with 
the  first  two  items.  There  are  two  methods  of  instruction  I 
propose  for  you  to  discuss  to-night.  One  is  instruction  carried 
on  by  company  men  and  the  other  is  instruction  carried  on  by 
trained  instructors.  So  bear  that  problem  in  mind.  Now  let 
me  point  out  to  you  two  fundamentally — I  was  going  to  say 
two  fundamentally  different  kinds  of  education,  but  I  will  take 
that  back.     However,  let  it  stand  at  that  for  a  minute  an)nvay. 

The  first  one  is  to  give  e^act  information  to  a  man  to  enable 
him  to  do  his  work.  For  example,  a  boy  must  turn  a  shop  lathe, 
and  he  is  given  instruction  as  to  speed,  the  kinds  of  tools  he 
must  use,  etc.,  so  that  he  can  memorize  that  information  and 
use  it.  The  salesman  has  to  go  out  on  the  road,  and  he  is  given 
the  price  form  and  list  of  customers  to  call  on,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  methods  his  particular  company  uses  in  checking  up  credits, 
and  information  of  that  kind  is  handed  out  to  him,  and  he  mem- 
orizes it.  A  boy  is  taught  to  be  a  draftsman  by  the  use  of  a 
ruling  pen,  a  T-square  and  triangles  until  he  becomes  skilful  in 
making  pictures,  not  clean  cut  drawings.  I  do  not  call  any  of 
that  education.  It  is  economic  and  it  is  necessary,  but  it  is  not 
education  in  the  sense  our  company  is  trying  to  work  out  the 
educational  problem.  The  kind  of  education  which  we  are  inter- 
ested in  is  the  intelligence  factor,  that  which'  will  enable  the  sales- 
man to  judge  of  the  type  of  customer  he  will  see,  and  as  to  how 
he  shall  develop  his  territory;  that  which  will  enable  the  shop 
boy  to  judge  for  himself  what  kind  of  a  tool  he  will  use  on 
a  given  piece  of  material,  because  he  understands  the  fundamen- 
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tal  principles  of  physics  and  of  cutting  edges;  that  kind  of  a 
training  which  makes  a  boy  in  the  shop  able  to  take  up  a  piece 
of  scrap  paper  and  with  his  pencil  make  a  rude  sketch  which 
is  accurate,  from  which  another  workman  can  make  a  certain 
piece  of  material.  That  is  the  kind  of  training  that  we  are  try- 
ing very  hard  to  carry  out.  We  have  never  had  a  bottle  of  ink 
in  our  drawing  school  for  trade  apprentices.  We  are  not  making 
artistic  picture  makers  out  of  them,  but  we  are  making  boys 
who  can  read  and  interpret  blue  prints  as  a  workman  should, 
and  can  make  proper  sketches. 

I  want  to  set  out  clearly  this  evening  the  difference  between 
catalogued  information  given  out  to  a  person  and  memorized  to 
copy  and  follow,  which  to  my  way  of  thinking  is  absolutely  not 
educational;  and  the  other  thing,  which  is  increasing  the  native 
ability  of  each  student  to  think  for  himself,  is  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation we  have  in  mind.  As  I  said  this  morning,  the  method 
of  doing  the  latter  is  by  problem. 

The  question  was  asked  three  times  this  morning  and  this 
afternoon  as  to  what  industry  wanted  from  the  schools,  and 
I  am  going  to  try  to  answer  that  question.  I  think  you  will 
anticipate  what  my  answers  are  to  be  from  what  I  have  already 
said.  Our  industries — our  company,  at  any  rate,  wants  from 
the  public  schools,  from  the  colleges,  and  from  the  high  schools 
other  than  educational  activities  just  one  thing,  and  that  is  native 
or  trained  ability  to  solve  new  problems  right  the  first  time  they 
are  presented.  If  I  might  split  that  up  a  little  bit,  we  will  call 
it  originality  and  initiative.  When  I  say  that,  I  am  presuming 
that  you  all  know  full  well  that  we  want  good  character.  I  do 
not  believe  we  need  to  discuss  that  point.  By  character,  we 
mean  it  in  its  very  broadest  sense,  a  fellow  who  is  courteous, 
who  is  considerate,  who  is  tolerant,  who  will  work  five  minutes 
overtime  in  order  to  save  an  hour  the  next  day,  or  will  work 
for  the  love  of  his  work,  and  does  not  quit  exactly  when  the 
whistle  blows.  I  have  called  that  cooperation.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  more  important  than  that,  and  I  am  sure  that 
we  all  recognize  it  so  clearly  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  it. 

Then  we  want  just  a  very  little  bit  of  fundamental  informa- 
tion. We  would  not  put  a  boy  who  had  been  taught  machine 
tool  operation  and  nothing  else  into  a  portrait  painter's  shop, 
he  would  not  know  the  difference  between  a  screw-driver  and 
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a  paint  palette,  so  he  does  need  a  little  bit  of  fundamental  in- 
formation, but  that  is  on  the  end  of  the  list,  and  so  I  will  repeat 
that  we  want  initiative  and  originality  along  with  the  highest 
type  of  character  in  its  fullest  sense.  I  would  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say  if  he  has  these  three  things,  which  may  be  grouped 
under  one  heading,  namely,  the  capacity  to  go  ahead  and  solve 
new  problems,  I  do  not  care  very  much  whether  he  has  any 
specific  information  or  not.  If  a  girl  comes  into  our  office  as 
a  stenographer,  it  is  of  no  importance  to  us  whether  she  can 
write  sixty  words  a  minute  on  the  typewriter,  and  take  down 
her  notes  at  one  hundred  words  per  minute  and  transcribe  every- 
thing you  dictate,  and  transcribe  it  exactly  as  you  dictate  it. 
It  is  far  more  important  if  she  has  a  capacity  for  quick  com- 
prehension about  our  business,  gathering  the  essential  elements 
of  our  business,  and  whether  she  has  good  judgment  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  letter,  so  that  by  and  by,  as  she  gets  worked  into 
the  organization  and  some  man  dictates  a  letter  hurriedly,  she 
can  at  the  right  time  suggest  that  the  letter  is  not  clear  and 
should  be  rephrased  in  certain  particulars.  The  other  day  I 
turned  a  letter  over  to  a  girl  in  our  office  who  was  new,  who 
had  not  been  there  very  long,  and  asked  her  what  she  thought 
of  the  letter,  a  letter  some  other  firm  had  turned  out,  and  she 
said  that  the  letter  looked  neat,  it  was  a  very  nice  letter.  I  said : 
"I  don't  care  how  it  looks,  is  it  clear,  do  you  understand  it,  is  it 
a  good  forcible  letter?"  That  is  the  idea  which  is  typical  of 
the  capacity  which  we  want  in  all  kinds  of  people. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  throw  the  pieeting  open  to  questions 
on  the  subject  of  control  and  administration,  and  I  will  just 
repeat  what  I  have  said — that  there  are  these  two  classes  of  con- 
trol, the  manager,  plus  his  advisory  committee,  and  the  active 
committees,  plus  their  secretaries ;  and  then  the  other  two,  which 
are  perhaps  of  minor  importance,  such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  col- 
lege extension  course  and  the  correspondence  course,  just  in  what 
phase  these  organizations  can  hook  up  with  the  executive  man- 
agement of  the  company,  and  to  what  extent  these  organizations 
should  administer,  not  only  the  educational  work,  but  a  great 
many  other  allied  activities,  such  as  so-called  welfare  work,  pen- 
sions, insurance,  etc.,  and  those  are  problems  which  I  would  like 
to  hear  discussed  to-night.  When  we  have  discussed  these  a  bit, 
then  we  will  take  up  methods,  on  which  I  have  something  more 
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to  say.  Mr.  Garvey,  will  you  start  off  and  tell  us  something  of 
your  organization  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  James  J.  Garvey  :  I  report  directly  to  the  assistant  gen- 
eral superintendent,  I  have  back  of  me  a  committee  which  we 
call  the  educational  committee  of  the  manufacturing  department. 
Our  company  is  divided  into  groups  that  are  separate,  some  in 
New  York,  some  in  Chicago,  and  some  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  we  have  one  general  educational  committee 
which  has  an  active  secretary  carrying  out  the  plans  of  that  com- 
mittee after  they  have  been  approved  by  this  committee.  Each 
organization  has  its  own  educational  committee.  I  am  in  the 
manufacturing  branch  of  that  company.  I  report  directly  to  the 
assistant  general  superintendent  and  the  secretary  of  the  educa- 
tional committee.  We  have  put  up  to  us  by  the  assistant  general 
superintendent  questions  that  he  thinks  we  should  take  up  and 
advise  him  on  how  they  should  be  carried  out.  I  will  give  you 
two  or  three  things  that  have  come  to  us  lately.  One  is  a  uniform 
starting  rate  in  our  organization  for  the  graduates  of  the  tech- 
nical high  school,  what  should  we  pay  them  on  the  start,  how 
should  the  pay  be  increased,  and  so  on,  things  of  that  nature, 
and  the  type  of  high-school  boy  that  we  should  employ  and  his 
training. 

Another  question  was  as  to  what  attitude  the  company  should 
take  toward  voluntary  night  school  training  among  its  employes. 
A  question  like  that  in  a  concern  employing  20,000  people  takes 
considerable  thought  and  study  to  carry  out.  Just  what  the 
answer  is  going  to  be  on  that  last  question  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  my  ear  to  the  ground,  so  to  speak,  down  here,  and  I  hope 
I  am  going  to  get  a  little  inspiration  that  I  may  take  back  to 
Chicago  with  me  to  bring  before  the  committee  that  will  help 
us  to  solve  that  problem.  We  want  the  training  that  we  do  at 
night  of  such  high  value  to  us  that  it  is  going  to  assist  us  in 
finding  the  man  who  is  qualified  for  the  better  position,  and  so 
that  we  can  promote  him,  help  us  to  find  the  man  who  has  the 
native  ability  with  a  certain  amount  of  training  that  we  can  fur- 
nish, or  direct  him  to  in  the  public  night  schools,  so  that  he  can 
acquire  that  information  and  knowledge  that  will  assist  him  to 
a  better  position. 

Another  question  we  will  have  to  solve  is  one  of  promotions 
and  transfers,  and  things  of  that  nature. 
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In  the  little  community  in  which  I  live  I  have  the  reputation 
of  being  a  kind  of  off  horse,  a  fifth  wheel,  so  to  speak,  because 
I  am  always  taking  exception  to  things,  and  I  will  have  to  take 
exception  to  something  Mr.  Dooley  said  a  minute  ago— 

Chairman  Dooley:  That  sounds  interesting. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Garvey  :  Mr.  Dooley  spoke  about  a  boy  being  given 
all  the  details  about  how  to  set  the  tools  and  run  the  lathe,  etc. 
I  wonder  how  he  is  going  to  obtain  that  knowledge  if  he  is  not 
in  the  first  place  given  some  education  along  those  lines ;  he  must 
start  somewhere.  If  this  boy  is  to  be  a  lathe  operator,  Mr. 
Dooley,  how  is  that  boy  to  get  that  knowledge  unless  it  is  pre- 
sented to  him  properly  on  the  start,  how  is  he  going  to  know 
the  rate  and  clearings  on  the  cutting  edge  you  speak  of,  if  it  is 
not  brought  to  his  attention  by  someone  who  knows  what  that 
is  going  to  be?  Is  it  your  plan  to  have  him  acquire  that  knowl- 
edge and  experience  by  giving  him  the  tool  and  a  piece  of  steel 
and  setting  him  to  work  ?  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  your  plant, 
but  when  we  pay  $1,200  for  a  machine  lathe  and  $3  or  $4  a  pound 
for  high  speed  steel,  we  do  not  experiment  on  it  very  much. 

I  was  asked  to  supply  two  little  drilling  machines  the  other 
day,  3  inches  long  and  20  inches  diameter,  which  we  are  going 
to  make  ourselves,  and  it  will  cost  $250  for  two  of  them,  and 
they  are  going  to  be  made  by  our  apprentices,  but  believe  me, 
the  boys  are  not  going  to  experiment  in  making  that  tool,  they 
will  be  told  how  to  do  it.  I  think  we  should  tell  him  the  first 
time,  and  maybe  the  second  time,  and  then  after  that  he  should 
be  responsible  for  the  knowledge  he  would  have  acquired  in  that 
work.  I  believe  that  is  also  true  of  the  drafting  line.  There  is 
no  bottle  of  ink  in  our  drafting  school  either,  but  before  the  boy 
can  make  the  sketches  he  must  work  with,  he  must  know  the 
fundamentals  of  mechanical  drawing,  the  relation  of  one  plane 
to  the  other,  before  he  can  make  these  sketches.  These  subjects 
must  be  taught.  I  think  probably  I  misunderstood  what  you 
meant,  Mr!  Chairman,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  boy  can  acquire 
knowledge  without  that  knowledge  being  given  to  him  by  some- 
one who  knows  how  the  thing  should  be  done,  and  knows  how 
to  teach  it.    That  is  the  point. 

Chairman  Dooley:  Mr.  Garvey  raised  a  question  which  I 
will  dodge  for  a  few  minutes  so  that  we  can  stick  to  the  subject 
we  have  in  hand.    We  will  come  back  to  that  under  supervision. 
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I  would  like  to  hear  someone  else  tell  how  their  work  is  super- 
vised, as  to  executive  supervision. 

A  Delegate  :  The.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  brought  up  the 
question  of  volunteer  education  at  night.  Ours  is  entirely  a 
school  of  that  description,  and  we  have  been  running  it  with 
a  committee  and  a  chairman  for  two  years.  The  first  year  we 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  It  seemed  to  be  received  with  some 
suspicion  in  the  plant — there  are  about  8,000  people  in  the  plant 
— and  we  could  not  get  the  department  heads  in  sympathy  with 
the  school  proposition  at  all.  The  second  year  we  did  a  little 
better,  but  we  are  not  yet  satisfied,  and  we  are  thinking  of 
changing  that  system  of  supervision  of  a  committee  and  a  chair- 
man, and  what  we  had  in  mind  was  this — possibly  the  committee 
could  be  enlarged,  and  could  be  made  up  of  the  assistant  depart- 
ment heads  of  the  entire  plant.  In  such  cases  where  a  depart- 
ment was  not  large  enough  to  have  a  department  manager  and 
an  assistant,  then  the  department  manager  should  be  part  of  the 
committee.  This  would  in  our  case,  instead  of  a  committee  of 
seven  men,  make  it  a  committee  of  probably  twenty-five  men, 
made  up  in  most  cases  of  assistant  department  heads  and  in  a 
few  cases  of  department  heads.  Then  we  thought  we  could 
subdivide  the  work  among  these  men. 

Our  only  object  in  considering  this  from  our  two  years'  ex- 
perience is  that  we  have  not  the  sympathy  of  the  department 
managers  in  the  school  proposition.  That  condition  we  have  not 
been  able  to  overcome.  We  have  the  sympathy  of  the  students, 
but  we  have  not  the  sympathy  of  the  administration  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments.  As  far  as  developing  interest  in  voluntary 
education  is  concerned,  all  promotions  in  our  plant  are  made 
through  this  school  committee,  and  only  those  students  are  pro- 
moted who  are  recommended  for  promotion  by  the  school  com- 
mittee. That  has  instilled  some  interest  in  the  school  itself,  and 
every  student  who  attends  the  schools  at  night  does  so  voluntarily. 

A  Delegate:  Do  you  have  anyone  giving  full  time  to  the 
development  of  the  evening  school  plans  with  whom  the  com- 
mittee cooperates? 

A  Delegate:  The  educational  committee  is  made  up  of  ex- 
pert men  entirely,  who  give  their  time  voluntarily,  without  com- 
pensation. The  only  man  who  is  paid,  outside  of  the  instructors, 
is  the  man  we  appoint  as  principal.     He  begins  work  at  eight 
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o'clock  in  the  morning,  leaves  at  two,  and  then  comes  back  again 
for  the  night  work.    When  the  school  is  over  he  goes  back  to* 
regular  work,  working  from  eight  to  five. 

Speaking  of  instructors  in  the  scientific  schools,  we  have  found 
that  in  some  of  our  studies  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  us 
to  have  organization  men,  and  we  selected  them  from  two  depart- 
ments principally,  the  drafting  room  and  the  engineering  depart- 
ment. The  other  instructors  we  take  from  outside  professional 
men. 

'A  Delegate:  Is  it  not  possible  to  take  care  of  some  of  that 
through  the  night  high  school,  to  make  a  beginning? 

Chairman  Dooley:  I  cannot  answer  that,  because  they  do 
not  have  any  night  schools  where  we  operate. 

A  Delegate:  I  have  the  supervision  of  about  7,000  night 
school  students  who  are  exclusively  technical  people,  and  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  discussion  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
anxiety.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  corporation  school  has  confined 
it  to  the  larger  group.  What  are  you  doing  for  your  power 
plant,  the  steam  men — I  do  not  mean  the  engineers  from  the 
universities — ^but  the  engineers  who  handle  the  engine,  the  men 
who  feed  the  boiler,  the  metal  plating  group,  and  the  nursing 
group,  and  the  welfare  group  ?  As  a  public  school  man,  we  have 
presented  to  us  many  problems.  The  school  I  personally  rep- 
resent, the  Cass  Technical  High  School,  is  cooperating  with  fifty 
employers  of  the  city  in  various  lines  of  educational  work,  and 
we  get  all  of  these  problems.  For  the  chairman  to  say  you  want 
intelligence,  and  yet  not  build  it  up  around  some  particular  in- 
dustry, is  like  trying  to  build  a  bridge  without  a  foundation. 
You  can  get  intelligence,  but  it  does  not  simply  happen  in  chil- 
dren or  older  people,  it  must  be  cultivated;  discretion  does  not 
just  simply  come  to  people,  it  is  a  matter  of  growth  and  extreme 
difficulty  to  get  these  factors,  as  I  have  found  in  my  educational 
work.  Our  proposition  is  that  we  want  to  teach  them  to  think 
and  we  will  do  the  rest.  Some  of  the  employers  come  back  and 
say  that  my  boys  do  not  understand  mathematics.  You  talk 
about  the  teaching  of  mechanical  drawing.  Mechanical  drawing 
ought  to  be  at  this  time  as  much  a  part  of  school  education  as 
English  and  arithmetic.  Mechanical  drawing  is  our  one  universal 
language,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  people  should  keep 
on  paying  the  biggest  item  of  your  local  taxes,  which  are  your 
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taxes  for  education  in  every  city — the  people  you  represent  are 
the  people  who  are  paying  those  taxes — and  therp  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  keep  on  paying  your  taxes,  and  then  make  pro- 
vision for  these  lines  of  instruction  which  ought  to  be  provided 
in  the  public  schools.  Why  should  you  continue  to  do  that? 
Why  not  do  it  in  the  public  schools?  It  is  a  fundamental  and 
necessary  part  of  education.  It  is  not  for  one  of  you  but  for 
all  of  you.  Why  should  you  continue  to  teach  the  fundamental 
principles  of  mathematics?  There  will  always  be  a  place  for 
the  corporation  school  in  getting  the  balance. 

We  are  criticising  severely  the  products  of  the  public  schools, 
and  as  a  public  school  man  I  have  given  some  attention  to  the 
matter.  We  have  in  our  own  city  men  who  say  half  of  the  men 
who  come  to  them  from  the  colleges  and  high  schools  are  fail- 
ures, and  yet  when  you  ask  them  for  a  raising  of  hands  on  the 
question,  the  men  who  condemn  the  failures  are  college  men 
themselves,  and  they  will  not  admit  they  are  failures. 

The  problem  is  simply  this — in  public  education  you  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  to  create  a  product  and  you  have  not 
spent  one  dollar  to  market  that  product.  We  condemn  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  public  school  at  the  door  of  the  public  school,  but  we 
do  not  spend  a  moment's  time  in  most  educational  institutions 
in  finding  out  where  the  product  is  going,  and  if  you  cannot 
educate  a  boy  or  girl  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
find  the  merit  Mr.  Dooley  is  looking  for.  and  then  they  put  them 
into  an  aggregation  of  5,000  to  6,000  people  and  expect  them  to 
fit,  and  then  if  they  do  not  happen  to  fit  you  condemn  the  thing 
as  being  a  misfit,  and  you  would  not  think  of  putting  in  a  machine 
without  selecting  the  department  for  it,  or  putting  it  into  oper- 
ation without  studying  that  operation,  and  you  would  not  think 
of  putting  anything  but  a  human  being  into  your  organization 
without  finding  some  place  for  it  and  knowing  what  the  machine 
was  intended  for. 

I  resent,  and  resent  strongly,  that  a  boy  will  go  through  the 
high  school  or  college,  or  go  through  the  eighth  grade,  and  not 
be  any  better  than  the  fellow  who  has  not  done  it,  but  there  is 
a  factor  which  you  people  have  to  take  into  consideration.  You 
have  not  found  out  what  the  boy  is  trained  for.  We  are  trying 
to  do  this — we  are  trying  to  establish  an  educational  standard, 
and  two  years  ago  at  Worcester  I  gave  out  to  the  members  of 
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this  Association  a  book  in  relation  to  the  standardization  of 
machinists'  certificates  and  standardization  for  outdoor  distri- 
bution of  electricity.  I  have  yet  to  hear  from  a  single  one  of 
you  on  those  standards.  They  were  printed  and  five  hundred 
passed  out,  and  you  did  not  come  back  at  all.  Since  that  time 
we  have  passed  them  out  to  hundreds  of  other  people,  and  a 
number  of  these  people  have  come  back  with  information,  and 
as  a  basis  for  that  book  we  have  gathered  from  all  over  the 
country  a  number  of  things  on  the  standardization  of  what  is  a 
machinist.  If  any  of  you  have  a  definition  of  a  machinist,  or 
you  can  tell  what  a  carpenter  is,  or  an  electrician  is,  from  the 
standpoint  of  putting  him  on  the  job,  so.  that  you  will  have  any 
intelligent  idea  of  his  capacity,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 
When  a  man  comes  to  your  employment  department,  and  says 
he  is  a  machinist,  you  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  lathe  hand, 
a  production  hand,  or  a  tool-maker,  or  whatever  he  may  be,  and 
we  have  hundreds  of  men  floating  around  as  tool-makers  who 
do  not  claim  to  be  production  men,  and  you  ask  the  public  schools 
to  come  across  and  give  you  something  that  is  definite  in  this 
respect,  and  they  cannot  give  it  to  you,  and  there  is  a  place  for 
you  to  cooperate  with  your  public  schools. 

There  are  large  companies  in  Detroit  that  are  operating  trade 
schools  of  all  the  diflferent  sorts  and  kinds  that  they  can  operate, 
and  still  the  public  school  is  handling  as  many  people  from  these 
plants  as  are  being  handled  in  the  plants  themselves,  and  here 
is  another  case  of  it.  A  girl  came  to  me  two  years  ago  and  said 
she  wanted  to  be  a  dyer  and  cleaner.  I  had  her  questioned,  and 
it  developed  that  her  uncle  ran  a  large  cleaning  and  pressing 
store  in  Detroit,  and  he  was  paying  $35  a  week  to  a  woman  who 
removed  spots  from  garments,  and  that  she  knew  nothing  about 
chemistry  or  about  fabrics,  and  the  girl  said :  "Can  I  get  a  course 
in  this  school  that  will  teach  me  how  to  remove  these  spots?" 
We  were  able  to  take  that  girl  in  and  give  her  a  very  positive 
straight  line  course,  and  just  the  day  before  I  came  down  here 
r  outlined  her  work  for  the  next  year,  and  she  is  making  good 
headway.  In  Detroit  there  are  not  twenty-five  men  in  the  metal 
plating  business  that  have  been  trained  for  metal  plating.  Sev- 
enty-five per  cent  of  the  druggists  in  the  city  of  Detroit  do  not 
know  the  chemistry  of  the  thing  they  are  mixing  when  they  sell 
drugs,  and  that  is  true  all  over  the  United  States.    It  is  not  just 
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the  problem  of  machinists,  it  is  not  just  a  problem  of  the  metal 
trade,  the  building  trade,  but  it  is  the  problem  of  great  big  groups 
of  these  people  who  hang  around  these  institutions. 

In  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  they  have  a  ntunber 
of  types  of  vocations  represented.  They  run  all  the  way  from 
one  to  several  hundred  of  the  different  types  and  characters  of 
work.  You  can  organize  a  corporation  school  where  you  have 
not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  numbers  in  it,  that  is  easy, 
but  when  you  organize  a  corporation  school  to  fit  all  these  things, 
you  have  a  hard  job,  and  you  should  go  back  to  the  public  school, 
and  the  public  school  should  come  to  you,  and  I  believe  we  are 
reaching  the  point  when  we  should  come  out  and  talk  about  these 
things  going  on  indefinitely ;  you  will  have  to  do  it  for  a  genera- 
tion, perhaps,  but  you  should  look  forward  a  generation  and 
expect  from  the  public  school  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  me- 
chanical drawing  and  mechanics. 

As  to  English,  and  the  right  kind  of  English,  if  we  do  not 
bring  it  to  you  as  executives  and  managers  of  the  schools,  you 
should  come  back  and  demand  these  things  on  different  terms — 
general  culture  (character  being  taken  for  granted),  but  you  do 
care  whether  a  girl  can  use  her  stenography  right  or  not.  We 
furnish  more  than  a  hundred  of  these  girls  each  year  in  Detroit 
to  the  various  offices.  Sometimes  they  want  to  take  a  little  girl, 
at  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  put  her  into  the  office^ 
but  you  cannot  get  discretion  at  sixteen.  Nature  was  not  made 
that  way.  I  think  I  had  better  stop,  because  the  subject  is 
endless. 

A  Delegate:  I  had  eighteen  years'  experience  in  the  same 
kind  of  high  school  as  your  workmen.  I  know  something  about 
the  industrial  high  schools.  When  I  said  that  we  taught  mechan- 
ical drawing  in  the  corporation  school,  I  did  not  mean  for  a 
minute  that  we  are  covering  the  same  ground  you  are  covering. 
In  my  trade  apprentice  course,  which  was  the  only  place  where 
we  touched  mechanical  drawing,  we  get  boys  that  have  not  been 
to  high  school.  We  do  not  say  to  the  high-school  boy  that  he 
cannot  come  in ;  the  gate  is  wide  open,  and  we  take  him  in  pref- 
erence to  the  boy  who  has  not  had  any  high  school  training,  but 
this  thing  is  true  of  every  technical  high-school  boy  we  have  put 
on,  and  I  know  high-school  boys  pretty  well,  as  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  them  since  I  was  twenty-one,  and  I  did  not  have  to 
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register  for  the  selective  draft  this  year.  The  high-school  boy 
needs  a  drafting  course,  needs  a  machine  shop  course;  he  does 
not  know  how  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  specific  needs  of 
the  corporation  in  which  I  am  engaged  to  work.  There  is  no 
reason  why  he  should.  It  is  not  your  business,  nor  the  business 
of  any  other  technical  high  school  to  teach  that  specific  part — 
the  public  is  not  paying  you  to  fit  men  for  my  organization  or 
any  other  organization.  The  technical  high  school  can  train  that 
boy  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechanical  drawing,  and 
the  same  is  true  with  respect  to  shop  work,  but  when  it  comes 
down  to  the  specific  needs  of  my  organization  you  cannot  teach 
it,  that  is  my  job,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  corporation  has 
a  right  to  criticise  any  school  because  they  cannot  take  the  stu- 
dents direct  from  the  school  and  put  them  into  the  corporation 
and  use  them  for  the  specific  needs  of  that  corporation.  When 
a  boy  comes  to  me  as  a  trade  apprentice,  and  he  is  to  become  a 
tool-maker,  he  cannot  become  a  tool-maker  unless  he  goes  through 
the  apprenticeship  course.  I  want  a  boy  to  whom  1/1000  of  an 
inch  looks  as  big  as  a  cart  wheel.  I  want  a  boy  who  can  make 
the  finest  kind  of  drawings  and  do  all  kinds  of  things.  I  do 
not  want  you  to  think  I  am  criticising  the  technical  high  school, 
because  I  am  not,  and  I  have  been  a  technical  high  school  in- 
structor for  many  years. 

A  Delegate:  Mr.  Garvey  interpreted  better  than  I  could  the 
thought  I  had  in  mind— to  take  the  fundamental  principles  we 
teach  and  enlarge  upon  them  to  meet  your  own  requirements  is 
the  thing  that  must  be  done  all  the  way  along  the  line — ^there 
must  be  a  study  between  the  output  and  the  place  where  the 
output  is  to  be  used,  whether  a  human  being  or  a  machine,  but 
we  do  take  pride  in  saying  that  you  can  take  the  right  kind  of 
a  high-school  boy  and  put  him  in  any  part  of  your  machine,  and 
with  proper  guidance  he  will  fill  the  bill ;  but  if  you  put  him  in 
and  let  him  drift  along  you  will  be  disappointed  as  to  the  re- 
sults, but  if  you  put  him  in  with  a  definite  program  of  supervision 
and  guidance,  he  will  suit  you  and  make  good. 

Chairman  Dooley  :  You  are  quite  right  on  the  fundamentals. 
My  point  is  that  you  must  in  some  way  train  into  these  business 
men  the  ability  to  use  these  fundamentals — ^that  is  not  an  original 
conception.  For  instance,  the  boy  gets  his  conception  of  an  un- 
known quantity  measured  as  X,  and  he  goes  home  and  his  father 
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explains  a  problem  and  uses  a  P,  and  then  the  boy  is  up  in  the 
air.  We  know  that  that  is  a  fundamental  defect  in  the  teaching 
of  algebra,  and  in  the  fundamentals  in  teaching  arithmetic.  I 
looked  over  a  recently  published  book  on  arithmetic  the  other 
day,  and  it  has  the  same  old  outlines.  You  have  simple  interest 
and  then  you  have  compound  interest.  Now,  I  will  make  the 
statement  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  compound  interest.  If 
a  fellow  thoroughly  understands  simple  interest  and  has  not  gump- 
tion enough  to  get  the  compound  interest  by  repeating  the  oper- 
ation his  education  has  not  been  very  thorough.  There  are  four 
or  five  operations  that  ought  to  be  hammered  in.  Take  partial 
payments ;  you  owe  it  to  the  intelligence  of  a  boy  that  he  should 
use  his  own  faculties,  that  he  should  have  sense  enough  to  know 
that  you  do  not  pay  interest  on  a  sum  after  it  is  paid.  The  boy 
should  have  his  fundamentals  straight,  so  that  he  can  extricate 
himself  from  his  environment,  so  that  he  does  not  depend  on  a 
formula  for  every  little  crook  and  turn.  Mr.  Garvey  is  right, 
you  cannot  turn  over  a  $4,000  lathe  to  a  green  worker  and  expect 
him  to  save  much  of  the  machinery.  I  will  make  this  statement, 
that  teaching  is  not  all,  information  is  not  education,  but  thought 
— ^therein  lies  the  essence  of  the  whole  business,  which  gets  down 
to  our  message,  and  we  have  not  got  there  yet.  A  certain  amount 
of  fundamental  information  comes  first,  and  then  the  job,  and 
with  the  job  a  lot  of  questions.  For  instance,  the  boy  has  a  long 
piece  of  iron  to  plane.  There  may  be  some  kind  of  a  lathe  way, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  a  half  inch  thick  and  four  feet  long, 
and  a  leg  on  one  end  of  it.  When  he  sets  his  piece  down  he  finds 
it  rests  like  that  (indicating),  and  he  takes  a  planer  cut  and  it 
springs  down  in  the  middle.  What  is  the  problem  for  the 
teacher?  If  he  tells  the  boy  to  block  it  up,  he  does  the  boy 
more  harm  than  good.  He  should  ask  questions  and  remind  the 
boy  of  his  days  at  home  when  he  walked  across  a  plank  over 
a  stream,  and  enable  him  to  see  from  his  own  imagination  the 
very  thing  that  is  going  to  happen.  If  he  cannot  see  it  under 
the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  the  good  Lord  help  him  when  he 
gets  on  his  own  pins  and  gets  up  against  a  real  problem.  He 
cannot  sense  the  big  things  when  he  is  a  small  boy,  but  you  can 
help  him  by  catching  him  when  he  starts  to  fall  too  far,  and 
help  him  to  sense  the  little  things. 

A  Delegate  :  I  think  at  the  session  this  afternoon  some  people 
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got  the  idea  that  you  stood  for  the  principle  of  starting  the  boy 
out  on  his  own  initiative  and  having  him  proceed  without  a  great 
deal  of  preliminary  information.  I  have  just  heard  that  you 
stated  that  the  preliminary  explanation  should  come  first,  and 
then  the  student  or  apprentice  should  be  put  largely  on  his  own 
initiative.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  entirely  illogical.  I  believe 
absolutely  in  so  shaping  our  methods  of  instruction  and  our  prob- 
lems as  to  require  the  student  to  do  very  hard  thinking  on  his 
own  account,  and  would  suggest,  as  was  brought  out  in  this 
morning  session,  but  not  in  detail,  that  problems  can  be  arranged 
to  develop  that  idea.  I  believe  it  is  well  oftentimes  to  include 
in  the  work  constants  and  data  which  is  perhaps  not  necessary, 
because  when  he  starts  on  the  job  he  meets  a  good  many  original 
problems,  and,  to  use  a  slang  expression,  it  is  up  to  him  to  find 
out  just  what  his  data  should  consist  of,  and  he  should  have 
a  great  deal  of  practice  in  problems  in  which  he  must  pick  out 
the  necessary  factors  and  separate  them  from  those  which  may 
be  superfluous.  I  think,  if  I  may  emphasize  what  was  said  by 
Mr.  Dooley,  that  I  appreciate  it  very  much  and  agree  with  what 
he  has  stated  this  evening  in  that  connection. 

A  Delegate  :  As  a  firm  believer  in  night  schools  the  Brookl)ai 
Edison  Company  has  had  in  vogue  for  about  seven  years  now 
the  practice  of  giving  the  students  the  choice  of  any  night  school 
in  Greater  New  York  which  he  may  desire  to  attend  and  pays 
the  tuition  fee.  If  the  student  finishes  this  course  with  a  grading 
of  two-thirds,  the  Brooklyn  Edison  Company  refunds  his  fee. 
About  five  years  ago  the  Edison  Company  started  their  own 
classes,  giving  lectures  on  electricity  and  system  practice.  Now 
we  have  five  different  courses  in  electricity  to  which  any  member 
or  employe  of  the  company  is  admitted  on  the  payment  of  $10, 
and  if  he  passes  this  money  is  refunded.  To  make  sure  that  any 
man  can  get  his  money  back,  we  give  him  25  per  cent  for  attend- 
ance, 25  per  cent  for  his  note-book,  and  graduate  him  if  he  gets 
67  per  cent.  He  cannot  fail  to  get  his  money  back  if  he  keeps 
on  the  job.  In  addition  to  our  classes  there  is  another  feature. 
We  have  Pratt  Institute,  Columbia  University  and  any  number 
of  classes  in  private  schools  which  our  employes  can  enter  if  they 
believe  that  a  course  in  those  schools  will  help  them  with  their 
work.  Those  desiring  to  enter  these  classes,  the  matter  is  re- 
ferred to  our  educational  committee  composed  of  five  department 
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heads  and  this  committee  receives  recommendations  from  the 
man's  immediate  bureau  head  as  to  whether  such  course  of  in- 
struction will  help  him  in  his  work  or  not. 

The  work  of  the  Edison  school  is  under  the  supervision  of 
this  educational  committee,  with  myself  as  educational  director. 
I  can  say  that  the  educational  committee  has  approved  everything 
I  have  asked  for  so  far,  as  far  as  the  work  of  the  Edison  school 
is  concerned. 

Last  year  we  had  a  course  in  business  English  and  also  one 
in  mathematics.  The  man  previously  in  my  position  started  the 
course,  but  it  did  not  prove  a  great  success.  The  mathematics 
failed  because  it  was  too  advanced  and  the  English  failed  because 
it  was  too  elementary.  They  both  failed  to  excite  the  interest  of 
our  employes  because  they  were  either  too  high  or  too  low. 

This  year  I  have  taken  up  a  course  of  instruction  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  electricity-,  and  in  answer  to  what  a 
corporation  is  doing  to  give  its  employes  specific  training,  I  will 
say  that  we  have  had  in  operation  three-year  classes  and  two- 
year  classes,  teaching  the  practical  operation  of  our  system,  which 
appeals  to  various  classes  of  our  employes,  covering  the  elemen- 
tary practice  of  electricity,  and  our  particular  practice  in  the 
operation  of  our  equipment.  That  work  has  been  carried  on 
for  three  years  now  and  we  are  finishing  the  students  in  the  public 
schools,  and  in  our  own  work,  71  per  cent  of  the  people  who 
apply,  men  and  women,  get  their  money  back.  The  money  is 
taken  out  weekly,  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  a  week,  or  higher.  I 
remember  that  last  year  we  had  one  man  who  applied  for  $170 
worth  of  tuition.  He  took  some  fixed  courses,  requiring  him 
to  give  five  nights  a  week,  besides  his  eight  hours  a  day  in  the 
drafting  room,  and  he  got  away  with  it. 

A  Delegate:  The  last  speaker  suggested  a  question  which 
we  have  been  thinking  about  somewhat,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  the  return  of  the  fees  which  have  been  paid  for  tuition,  and 
the  question  of  bonuses.  In  the  literature  from  the  various 
corporation  schools  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  examine,  I 
have  found  a  great  deal  of  diflFerence  in  that  practice.  I  want  to 
ask  whether  in  your  schools  you  have  bonuses  for  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  work? 

Chairman  Dooley:  In  the  trades  apprenticeship  school — 
and  I  think  it  is  customary  in  the  case  of  all  trade  apprentices — 
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there  is  a  small  bonus  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  I  think  it 
is  $100  which  they  receive  in  addition  to  their  training.  The 
trades  apprentice  training  is  either  to  make  machine  makers  or 
pattern  makers,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  it  is  a  trade  school. 
We  are  trying  to  teach  the  fellows  to  think  in  terms  of  their 
trade  so  that  he  may  become  extremely  skilful  in  his  trade.  To 
meet  the  other  demand,  the  fellow  who  feels  he  can  become  a 
salesman  or  engineer,  whose  education  involves  scientific  train- 
ing, we  have  an  evening  school  which  costs  him  money,  and  no 
reward  of  any  kind — costs  him  $25  to  $30  a  year,  and  there  is 
no  reward  except  the  hope  of  a  better  job.  We  had  this  year 
over  1,100  students  in  that  school. 

Let  me  refer  for  one  minute  to  the  point  which  Mr.  Allen 
mentioned,  the  teaching  of  the  technique  of  trade.  When  we 
started  our  trade  school  seven  or  eight  years  ago  for  trades 
apprentices,  one  of  the  first  things  we  had  the  fellows  do  was  to 
construct  a  circle,  construct  an  ellipse,  and  bisect  a  straight  line, 
but  after  a  while  we  thought  that  was  too  elementary,  and  instead 
of  the  problem  of  bisecting  a  straight  line  we  said — ^"Here  is  a 
slab  of  marble,  two  holes  drilled  in  it,  and  the  foreman  wants 
another  hole  drilled  up  here  midway  between  the  other  two." 
It  is  the  same  problem.  It  is  still  academic  and  has  an  academic 
influence  on  the  boy,  but  enables  him  to  learn  the  method  instead 
of  his  being  told  about  it,  and  the  man  who  has  charge  of  that 
work  told  me  a  few  weeks  ago  that  he  found  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  teach  them  simple  processes,  as  the  teaching  of  a  simple 
process  started  the  fellow  in  to  make  a  drawing. 

We  performed  an  experiment  last  year  on  the  freshman  class 
in  making  a  drawing — the  boys  were  all  the  way  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five.  The  instructor  gave  a  brief  explanation  of  two 
or  three  of  the  principal  points  which  show  what  a  mechanical 
drawing  is,  and  he  did  not  call  it  either  an  angle  or  a  projection, 
and  he  said — "Make  a  survey  of  one-half  of  the  piece,  as  you 
find  it,  by  looking  down  at  it,  then  put  that  here  (indicating), 
then  put  on  this  side  the  half  you  would  see  if  you  looked  at  it 
here  (indicating) .  Now  design  a  shaft  2  x  4  x  8,"  and  seventy-five 
of  the  class  had  it  done  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  They  did  not 
know  what  a  T  square  was,  did  not  know  how  to  sharpen  a 
pencil,  but  they  had  it  done  and  it  was  done  right.  There  was 
an  instructor  present  to  answer  questions  and  he  was  pretty  busy. 
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That  was  his  business,  but  not  to  give  specific  information,  but 
have  the  boys  ask  questions  and  reply  to  them.  The  boys  are 
so  enthusiastic  that  they  want  more  problems  to  do,  problems 
they  never  heard  of  before.  They  get  into  all  kinds  of  trouble, 
but  they  are  real  troubles,  and  they  come  to  the  instructors  full 
of  questions.  The  boys  should  get  a  conception  of  mechanical 
drawing,  one  sketching  on  a  piece  of  paper,  another  making  chalk 
marks  on  the  floor  and  another  putting  his  sketch  on  the  black- 
board. That  would  be  three  different  ways  of  doing  it,  but  still 
it  wqwJd  l^p  mechanical  drawing.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  con- 
venience that  it  is  put  into  the  form  of  a  blue  print,  and  there 
are  thousands  of  fellows  in  shops  to-day  worshiping  blue  prints 
because  they  arc  blue.  »     . 

A  Delegate  :  We  visited  your  school  a  number  of  years  ago 
and  we  stole  a.  lot  of  your  methods,  and  we  teach  mechanical 
drawing  in  tbe  same;. way. 

A  Delegate  :  Anybody  who  knows  anything  about  teaching 
would  favor  this  method,  but  it  Jias  seemed  to  me  sometime  that 
it  was  not  the  all-§ufficient  method.  In  the  corporation  schools 
which  I  have  visited  Lhave  found  everywhere  a  noticeable  atti- 
tude of  interest- on  the  part  of  the  students  towards  their  work 
which  J.  have  not  found  in  a  good  many  of  the  public  schools 
which  I  have  Vjisited,  and  I,  U^ve  observed  that  that  attitude  of 
interest  is  frequenljly  due  to  the  fact  that  fhe  problem-method 
is  used  very,  largely.  The  thing  I  want  information  on  is.  Why 
is  it  necessary  in  any  of  the  corporation  schools  to  give  artificial 
incentives  such  as  bonuses,  etc.,  if  the  problem  method  is  the 
all-sufficient  inducement  for  interest  in  the  work  ? 

Chairman  Dooley:  I  do  not  think  it  is.  The  $100  bonus 
is  a  matter  of  tradition  and  has  been  given  for  years,  hundreds 
of  years,  perhaps.-  .It  is  2^n. incentive  for  the  boy  to  complete  his 
course.  The  tiay  does  not  think  so  much  about  leaving  if  you 
hold  a  littlei^bail;  out  ahead  of  him.  Four  years  is  a  long  time. 
The  giving  -of  the  bonus  is  traditional,  and  we  do  not  do  it  any- 
where else  in  our  company  except  in  that  one  place. 

A  Delegate:  If  you  look  into  the  laws  of  most  States  you 
will  find  that  you  will  have  to  give  the  apprentice  boy  a  bonus. 
In  the  early  Colonial  days  there  was  a  law  that  the  master  must 
give  the  apprentice  a  certain  payment  on  the  completion  of  his 
course.    The  Istw  in  the  State  of  Illinois  is  that  the  master  must 
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give  the  boy  a  Bible,  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  $25  in  money.  The 
contract  which  the  apprentice  boy  signs  says  that  in  lieu  of  these 
things  the  master  will  give  him  $100  bonus. 

A  Delegate:  Is  not  that  the  apprenticeship  law  in  most 
States?  It  has  been  the  law  so  long  that  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary. 

A  Delegate:  It  is  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  I  think  it 
is  offered  as  an  inducement  for  the  boy  to  remain  constant  to  his 
work  throughout  the  period  of  his  apprenticeship. 

Chairman  Dooley:  One  thing  which  impressed  me  at  the 
meeting  this  morning  was  a  remark  by  Mr.  Fish,  that  if  they 
received  an  order  for  50,000  wheels  of  the  same  pattern,  to  have 
the  men  work  on  these  constantly  got  so  monotonous  that  they 
changed  the  work  every  500  pieces,  etc.  They  must  have  a  type 
of  workmen  that  are  all  'round  intelligent  fellows  for  much  of 
their  work,  and  Mr.  Pitzer  speaks  of  bringing  college  trained 
girls  into  his  office  work  and  paying  them  twice  as  much  as  the 
other  g^rls  receive — ^it  is  not  that  the  college  trained  girl  knows 
more  about  the  organization,  but  they  have  a  better  intelligence 
and  training.  These  are  two  things  that  score  in  favor  of  that 
work. 

A  Delegate:  The  only  mechanical  drawing  we  have  in  our 
establishment  is  a  mechanical  drawing  of  wages.  That  our  people 
are  very  enthusiastic  about.  We  have  found  this  in  relation  to 
those  from  the  public  schools  and  those  who  are  in  schools  in 
industry,  and  it  is  somewhat  like  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
some  of  our  department  men — ^the  work  of  one  department  de- 
pending on  the  work  of  another  department,  where  the  depart- 
ments cooperate,  and  we  found  it  a  very  wholesome  thing  for 
the  heads  of  these  departments  to  swap  jobs  once  in  a  while. 
If  a  man  is  complaining  about  the  type  of  work  he  is  getting 
from  the  department  feeding  his  department,  or  if  a  man  below, 
doing  the  feeding,  is  complaining  of  the  man  above,  through  his 
getting  the  result  of  the  lower  department,  and  is  complaining 
that  the  man  above  is  unreasonable,  we  have  found  it  very  desir- 
able and  useful  to  let  these  fellows  swap  jobs  for  a  time,  so  that 
they  may  get  the  viewpoint  of  the  other.  Each  man  goes  back 
to  his  own  work  with  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  difficulties 
of  the  man  above  him,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
man  below  him,  on  the  other  side. 
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In  Philadelphia  we  discovered  that,  to  some  extent,  in  our 
relations  with  the  schools.  We  have  induced  some  teachers  to  go 
into  industry,  and  induced  some  men  in  industry  to  go  into  the 
schools,  these  parties  swapping  jobs  for  a  time,  and  there  has 
been  a  wholesome  growth  in  the  respect  which  each  class  has 
for  the  difficulties  of  the  other  fellow,  and  that  has  helped  them 
both.  Probably  if  some  of  the  teachers  in  the  technical  schools 
could  lead  your  classes  for  a  time  they  could  give  you  what  you 
want,  because  they  would  have  been  brought  in  contact  with 
your  problems  as  they  arise  day  after  day  in  your  actual  work, 
and  with  this  understanding,  from  actual  contact  with  these 
problems,  and  knowing  just  what  they  were,  they  would  recog- 
nize, probably,  that  you  have  some  reason  to  kick,  and  you  on 
the  other  hand,  in  their  position — Mr.  Garvey  has  worked  both 
ends  of  the  line,  that  is  the  reason  why  he  is  so  respected  and 
useful  a  man  in  his  company — ^but  if  you  were  in  the  position 
which  Mr.  Allen  occupies,  and  spent  some  time  with  the  problems 
which  confront  him,  and  he  spent  some  time  in  the  position 
which  you  occupy  and  got  familiar  with  the  problems  which 
confront  you,  then  afterwards  you  could  neutrally  compare  notes, 
and  in  this  way  you  could  both  achieve  something  that  would 
really  be  of  great  value  to  you  in  your  different  jobs.  Probably 
that  can  be  done. 

Chairman  Dooley  :  For  the  past  six  or  seven  years  we  have 
had,  I  think,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  teachers  primarily  from 
technical  schools  and  colleges  to  come  to  our  factory  each  sum- 
mer and  work  for  five  weeks,  for  which  we  pay  them  $50  a 
month,  giving  them  a  real  job,  and  a  lot  of  lectures  and  confer- 
ences and  discussions  on  various  subjects  of  interest  to  both 
them  and  us.  We  have  had  during  the  time  that  we  have  carried 
out  this  practice  perhaps  150  men  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
these  opportunities,  and  it  has  been  a  fine  thing  for  us,  and  I 
think  it  has  been  a  good  thing  for  them,  and  we  have  gotten 
together  on  a  good  many  of  these  problems. 

A  Delegate  :  Do  I  understand  that  you  recommend  teaching 
other  subjects  the  same  as  you  taught  the  boys  shop  practice, 
trying  to  break  them  in  without  preliminary  instruction  in  the 
fundamentals?  If  so,  I  cannot  see  the  importance  of  my  teacher 
in  typewriting,  with  twenty  girls,  teaching  these  people  to  operate 
a  typewriter. 
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Chairman  Dooley:  You  must  have  a  little  of  the  funda- 
mentals. During  the  first  ten  minutes  the  instructor  gives  the 
boys  a  talk  on  the  subject  they  are  to  undertake- — 

A  Delegate:  I  thought  he  gave  them  paper  and  pencil, 


Chairman  Dooley:  You  must  have  a  start.  I  will  give 
this  example  in  business  English,  some  one  mentioned  business 
English  a  little  while  ago.  The  problem  is  stated  like  this — A 
customer  has  a  contract  with  us  to  buy  600  motors  every  year, 
and  the  contract  is  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
year  he  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  out  1,200  motors  and  only 
used  500.  He  says  to  us  that  they  are  slightly  defective.  Our 
salesman  interviews  him  and  finds  that  he  is  using  some  of  our 
competitor's  motors.  The  salesman,  being  jealous  of  his  territory, 
wants  to  keep  the  customer's  good  will  in  trade.  The  factory, 
as  a  matter  of  business,  wants  to  enforce  the  contract.  We  tell 
the  student  to  write  the  proper  letter  to  the  salesman,  which 
will  tell  him  that  the  contract  must  be  enforced,  and  yet  not 
offend  the  salesman.  In  addition  to  that,  you  must  give  the  sales- 
man some  argument,  because  he  is  not  in  the  frame  of  mind  to 
work  up  an  argument.  That  is  a  complicated  problem,  and  comes 
pretty  well  along  in  the  course.  A  more  simple  thing  is  to  take 
our  regular  correspondence,  for  example,  a  letter  ordering  raw 
material.  We  write  to  the  factory  and  they  write  back  and  say 
they  have  not  the  material  in  stock,  will  have  it  on  such  and  such 
a  date,  and  the  purchasing  department  writes  to  the  manufac- 
turing department  and  asks  if  that  date  will  be  satisfactory.  We 
hand  these  letters  to  the  student  and  say — "You  write  the  next 
letter."  In  asking  him  to  write  the  letter,  we  have  in  mind  test- 
ing him  as  to  suitable  punctuation  and  spelling,  and  various  other 
things  come  in,  but  the  fundamental  idea  is  to  have  the  student 
write  a  clear  business  letter  that  will  carry  conviction  with  it, 
and  when  that  is  thoroughly  impressed  on  the  student's  mind 
he  realizes  that  he  has  a  real  job  to  get  across,  and  he  studies 
the  technique,  because  that  will  help  him  to  write  a  better  letter. 

A  Delegate:  I  wonder  whether  this  moment  would  be  per- 
tinent to  elaborate  a  trifle  in  connection  with  what  I  said  this 
morning  on  business  English.  I  happened  in  rummaging  through 
my  papers  to  find  some  forms  that  bear  directly  on  the  subject, 
and  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  read  a  problem  that  we  set  last 
week  before  our  class.    It  is  as  follows: 
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Problem  2 

The  military  restrictions  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  limit  appli- 
cants who  are  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  $2,500  instu-ance 
on  Life  or  Endowment  forms  without  any  "Disability"  benefits 
and  without  "interim,"  regardless  of  present  military  connections. 

The  regulation  does  not  recognize  any  physical  impairment 
which  might  exempt  the  risk  from  military  service  but  which 
would  not  have  any  effect  upon  him  as  a  life  insurance  risk. 
This  is  because  if  the  company  started  to  make  exceptions  we 
would  be  overwhelmed  with  appeals  to  overstep  our  rules  on 
account  of  all  sorts  of  physical  irregularities,  and  the  situation 
would  cause  no  end  of  trouble. 

Agent  L.  W.  Smith  of  Buffalo  submits  an  application  for 
$5,000  with  "Waiver  &  Income"  on  the  life  of  a  man  twenty-four 
years  and  six  months  of  age,  and  while  Smith  realizes  that  he 
has  overstepped  the  rule,  he  earnestly  asks  that  the  policy  be 
issued  as  applied  for,  on  the  grotmd  that  the  applicant  is  quite 
near-sighted  and  would  probably  not  be  conscripted  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Smith  contends,  also,  that  the  applicant,  although  ac- 
ceptable for  standard  insurance,  is  sufficiently  overweight  to 
render  his  acceptance  by  the  military  authorities  as  questionable. 

Write  a  letter  to  Agent  Smith  explaining  why  the  company 
must  limit  the  case  of  $2,500  without  "Disability"  benefits,  and 
so  construct  your  communication  that  Smith  will  be  altogether 
satisfied  with  company's  decision. 

Chairman  Dooley:  Coming  back  to  the  point  of  super- 
vision, Mr. this  morning  in  his  talk  brought  up  the  point 

that  corporations  are  nbt  hampered  by  school  boards,  as  I  re- 
member his  statement.  I  was  wondering  what  type  of  super- 
vision they  had  found  it  necessary  to  have  in  a  railroad  problem, 
with  untold  construction  shops  scattered  over  a  large  territory. 
Apparently  they  do  not  follow  the  plan  of  a  centralized  educa- 
tional agency  with  an  advisory  committee  appointed. 

A  Delegate:  I  perhaps  made  that  remark,  but  I  did  not 
mean  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  school  board  by  any  means. 
The  fact  is,  however,  in  dealing  with  a  school  board  it  means 
dealing  at  least  with  six  men,  whereas  in  our  case  we  deal 
directly  with  the  superintendent  of  motive  power,  and  it  is  easier 
to  accomplish  things  by  dealing  with  one  man  than  by  dealing  with 
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six  men.  In  handling  our  work  on  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  East,  the  authority  for  the  instruction  of  apprentices  is 
vested  entirely  in  the  supervisor  of  apprentices,  but  any  new 
projects,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  taken  up  through  higher 
authority,  that  is  the  man  the  supervisor  of  apprentices  reports 
to,  and  that  is  the  general  superintendent  of  motive  power. 
Minor  details  can  be  settled  without  being  taken  to  the  higher 
authority.  At  the  present  time  we  have  eleven  shops  where  we 
have  schools  for  the  purpose  of  training  our  apprentices,  and 
these  are  scattered  over  five  different  States.  You  might  say 
that  the  administration  and  supervision  is  at  the  mechanical 
headquarters  of  our  company,  at  Altoona,  and  all  the  work  with 
apprentices  is  directed  from  that  one  central  point.  At  the  out- 
lying points,  one  instructor  handles  three  schools,  as  a  rule.  One 
instructor  may  handle  the  school  at  Philadelphia,  the  school  at 
Wilmington  and  the  school  at  Harrisburg,  and  these  diflferent 
instructors  are  called  in  from  time  to  time,  about  once  a  month, 
for  a  general  conference,  at  which  time  the  different  problems 
coming  up  are  discussed,  and  any  new  features  that  are  to  be 
introduced  can  be  brought  out  at  that  time,  and  a  check  can 
be  kept  on  the  work  done  by  each  man.  Each  instructor  has  to 
submit  reports  on  his  work,  and  that  aids  in  keeping  a  check  on 
the  men.  We  also  receive  reports  on  the  apprentices  from  the 
shop  foreman.  If  these  reports  from  the  shop  foreman  do  not 
check  with  the  ones  sent  in  by  the  instructor,  we  know  that  either 
one  or  the  other  has  sized  up  the  boy  wrongly,  and  we  can  in 
that  way  find  out  which  is  the  guilty  party,  and  perhaps  get  the 
matter  straightened  out. 

A  Delegate  :  We  started  in  last  fall  to  have  a  school  board, 
made  up  of  heads  of  departments  of  the  company,  and  one  of 
these  is  also  a  school  director  in  the  town. 

A  Delegate:  Just  a  few  words  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
visory organization  which  we  have  tried  to  develop  in  our  com- 
pany. The  chairman  pointed  out  that  they  have  three  divisions 
in  their  organization,  engineering,  manufacturing  and  sales.  We 
have  similar  divisions  in  ours.  He  spoke  of  three  educational 
advisory  committees,  one  in  each  of  these  three  divisions  of  the 
organization,  and  we  have  these,  and  in  addition  a  company  edu- 
cational committee  which  interlocks  with  these  separate  branch 
committees,  and  in  that  way  they  are  connecting  up  and  working 
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out  educational  policies  from  the  company's  point  of  view,  which 
connects  into  the  system  rather  than  isolated  separate  depart- 
mental schemes. 

Chairman  Dooley  :  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  scheme,  too. 
I  am  getting  familiar  with  Mr.  Dietz's  organization.  Whether 
it  works  or  not  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  executive  officers 
of  the  company.  It  so  happens  that  one  of  our  executive  officers 
sees  fit  to  dictate  the  educational  policy,  and  a  great  many  other 
policies  of  the  company,  and  his  word  goes,  and  he  gets  his  word 
to  these  other  committees.  The  final  authority  rests  with  that 
man  and  these  various  advisory  committees,  after  consulting  with 
the  educational  department,  frame  up  their  recommendations  and 
he  approves  or  disapproves  of  them,  and  I  think  fundamentally 
that  Mr.  Dietz's  scheme  is  the  best  plan  I  know  of  from  that 
point  of  view. 

A  Delegate  :  In  starting  out  our  school  work  it  was  organ- 
ized under  the  auspics  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  which 
sent  two  instructors  to  Altoona  to  organize  the  work,  and  later 
on  detailing  a  man  or  two  to  handle  the  school  instruction.  We 
have  retained  the  State  College  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and  feel 
free  to  consult  them  on  any  matters  pertaining  to  educational 
work.  Recently  we  have  branched  out  more  in  the  shop  training 
and  developed  that  side  of  it,  and  we  found  that  we  did  not 
need  to  use  the  college  to  such  a  large  extent  as  formerly,  from 
the  fact  that  we  branched  out  on  the  shop  side,  still  we  always 
feel  free  to  run  down  to  State  College  and  we  feel  that  they 
gave  us  our  start  and  deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for  it. 

Chairman  Dooley:  There  is  another  phase  of  the  question 
we  have  not  touched  on,  and  that  is  the  teacher.  I  wonder  if 
some  one  would  like  to  say  something  for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
subject  of  the  teacher,  and  where  he  is  to  come  from,  not  neces- 
sarily to  give  a  complete  analysis  of  what  the  man  should  be. 
Our  own  experience  is  this — ^that  those  in  executive  charge  of 
carrying  out  the  educational  work,  I  do  not  mean  policy,  such 
as  the  rate  of  pay,  that  is  done  through  advisory  committees,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  actual  administration  of  the  work,  promo- 
tion of  the  men  while  students,  transferring  from  one  section  to 
another,  that  is  all  done  by  the  educational  staflF,  by  those  who 
have  full  time  positions  in  that  work,  made  up  of  a  half  dozen 
or  more  people  who  are  what  you  call  trained  educators,  trained 
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in  the  work.  These  educators  are  made  up  of  a  lot  of  people 
who  have  grown  up  through  the  factory  and  taken  a  shine  to 
educational  work,  and  gotten  into  the  teaching  side  of  the  prob- 
lem. In  addition  to  these  people,  we  have  engaged  in  our  educa- 
tional work  all  together  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
htmdred  employes  who  give  some  of  their  time  to  teaching,  and 
over  half  of  them  are  what  you  would  call  theoretically  trained 
teachers,  very  carefully  selected  by  people  who  have  primarily 
the  factory  point  of  view,  and  then  we  try  to  teach  them  through 
our  experience  those  methods  of  teaching  we  have  been  talking 
about  to-night,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  do  it. 

We  got  a  fellow  in  the  drafting  room  to  join  the  squad  of 
drafting  teachers  and  turned  him  loose.  After  he  had  met  the 
members  of  his  class,  a  half  dozen  boys,  and  had  gotten  a  good 
start,  we  called  a  faculty  meeting  and  had  him  explain  how  he 
was  teaching.  He  never  got  through  with  his  explanation.  We 
have  a  faculty  meeting  once  a  week,  made  up  of  the  fellows  who 
are  teaching,  and  this  fellow  told  how  he  was  teaching  and  they 
got  up  and  squelched  him  and  pointed  out  where  he  was  wrong, 
and  the  rest  of  us  did  not  have  a  word  to  say,  but  looked  on. 
The  teachers  formed  a  committee,  unofficially,  which  committee, 
through  these  meetings  and  the  creating  of  sentiment  in  the 
factory,  mould  the  teachers.  That  is  simply  a  point  of  informa- 
tion, to  mould  your  own  teachers  out  of  your  own  factory  people, 
and  we  are  bringing  many  of  our  men  to  take  an  interest  in 
this,  they  are  very  enthusiastic  upon  the  subject,  and  we  think 
it  can  be  done. 

A  Delegate:  In  listening  to  the  discussion  at  this  conven- 
tion I  find  constant  reference  is  made  to  the  lack  of  imagination 
of  our  young  people  as  they  are  received  from  the  elementary 
schools  and  from  the  high  schools,  and  even  from  the  colleges 
and  the  corporation  schools.  Now,  I  am  very  well  aware  of  that 
lack  of  imagination.  During  my  service  in  the  testing  laboratory 
I  have  from  two  *to  four  and  sometimes  five  college  graduates 
constantly  in  the  testing  department  under  my  supervision,  and 
I  notice  that  lack  of  imagination,  even  in  these  college  gradu- 
ates. I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  this  is  no  criticism  of 
our  colleges.  It  is  a  universal  trait  that  has  grown  out  of  our 
industrial  life,  the  rapid  development  which  we  have  made,  and 
no  one  is  responsible  for  it.    But  I  noticed  it  all  the  more  dis- 
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tinctly  because  of  my  earlier  acquaintance  with  the  young  people. 
In  1873  I  attended  a  normal  school  at  Altoona,  Pennsylvania, 
and  after  a  year  or  two  I  became  a  teacher,  and  it  was  during 
the  great  panic  of  1873,  when  there  was  no  work,  and  afterwards, 
when  I  opened  an  industrial  school  a  year  or  two  later,  I  noticed 
a  distinct  difference  in  the  mental  characteristics,  psychological 
if  you  please,  between  that  generation  and  the  present  generation. 
In  other  words,  those  older  generations  of  children  in  those 
times,  fifty  years  ago,  as  I  became  acquainted  with  them,  were 
the  first  generations  of  the  old  pioneer  life,  and  the  pioneer  life 
impressed  itself  entirely  differently  upon  their  mentality  as  well 
as  on  their  physiology,  if  you  please,  and  for  a  time  it  left  its 
imprint  upon  the  next  generation  or  two.  This  inheritance,  if 
you  please,  has  been  worn  off,  and  the  effects  of  modern  indus- 
trialism are  showing  themselves  now  in  that  lack  of  imagina- 
tion. Now,  then,  the  question  is,  what  can  we  do  to  remedy  that 
evil,  which  is  the  natural  outcome  of  our  present  life.  A  few 
years  ago  when  I  was  in  Cincinnati — I  seldom  go  to  a  city  with- 
out visiting  some  of  the  schools — I  dropped  into  a  school  tind 
wandered  around  and  landed  in  the  Eighth  Grade,  where  I  was 
asked  to  address  the  young  men  in  that  class.  I  asked  them 
questions  about  the  city,  the  sewage,  water  works,  etc.,  and  they 
were  remarkably  well  informed,  and  they  showed  that  they 
possessed  a  great  deal  of  information  and  imagination.  I  like- 
wise found  the.  same  result  in  the  city  of  Seattle,  in  one  of  the 
schools  in  that  city  which  I  visited  some  years  ago. 

Now,  then,  cannot  we  change  the  curriculum,  the  method  of 
study,  the  method  of  instruction,  in  such  way  as  would  tend  _to 
arouse  the  imagination  of  these  young  people  ?  There  is  no 
reason  to  deny  or  doubt  the  psychological  characteristics  of  the 
American  boy  or  girl,  in  my  opinion  they  are  just  as  receptive 
and  even  better  prepared  for  certain  studies  than  the  Eiu'opean 
children,  as  I  can  testify  from  my  personal  experience  these 
forty-seven  years  since  I  have  been  dealing  with  young  people. 
As  I  say,  they  are  better  prepared  than  the  European  boy  and 
girl  to  grasp  things  and  to  perceive  the  conditions  of  life,  if  you 
please. 

Now,  then,  why  cannot  the  elementary  schools,  the  high 
schools,  and  the  colleges  change  their  course  of  study,  their  mode 
of  teaching,  their  method  of  bringing  the  questions  of  life  before 
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the  children,  why  could  not  they  change  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  about  an  improvement  in  these  conditions  of  which  we 
complain,  and  I  am  sure  if  the  proper  methods  are  undertaken 
we  can  arouse  that  imagination  in  our  young  people  which  is 
lacking  to-day,  and  which  will  get  worse  in  the  course  of  time  if 
nothing  is  done  to  get  them  out  of  that  rut.  I  know  it  can  be 
done. 

Chairman  Dooley:  I  think  I  can  answer  you  by  saying  it 
is  being  done,  and  without  wishing  to  continue  what  might  grow 
into  an  argument,  it  has  percolated  through  my  mind  that  there 
may  be  some  misconception  about  some  of  the  things  which  have 
come  up  on  these  subjects  at  our  convention  here,  and  while 
there  may  have  been  some  criticism  regarding  our  public  schools, 
and  suggestions  of  how  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  could  be  improved,  I  am  very  sure  I  voice  the  sentiment 
of  this  meeting  when  I  say  that  there  is  no  intention  to  inflict 
any  harsh  criticisms  on  our  public  schools.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  there  is  the  greatest  cooperation,  and  it  is  increasing.  I 
know  it  is  in  Pittsburgh.  The  public  school  people  come  out  to 
our  factory,  and  we  are  going  into  the  public  schools.  There  is 
hardly  a  week  passes  that  some  member  of  our  educational  de- 
partment does  not  visit  the  school  board.  We  realize  there  is 
one  problem  that  we  do  not  have,  and  that  is  the  fond  parent 
who  wants  to  make  something  out  of  his  boy  who  has  not  any- 
thing to  start  with.  We  think  there  is  a  tremendous  movement 
all  over  the  country  to  do  what  you  have  just  spoken  about,  Dr. 
Kreuzpointner. 

A  Delegate:  You  spoke  a  minute  ago  about  selecting  in- 
structors. We  have  found  it  advisable  to  select  instructors  from 
within  our  own  organization  for  certain  subjects,  and  from  out- 
side for  certain  other  subjects.  In  the  case  of  blue-print  sketch- 
ing and  reading,  shc^  mathematics  and  arithmetic,  we  select 
organization  instructors,  but  for  geometry,  algebra  and  English 
for  foreigners,  we  take  someone  from  outside  of  our  organization. 

Chairman  Dooley:  We  have  made  no  distinction  between 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry  and  arithmetic.  We  have  two 
thousand  problems  to  start  in  with  the  addition  of  simple  num- 
bers and  end  up  with  trigonometry,  and  a  fellow  never  knows 
when  he  gets  to  one  or  the  other.    I  do  think  that  is  an  important 
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thing,  not  to  teach  a  number,  as  a  number,  but  to  teach  the  boy 
by  giving  him  a  method  and  having  him  learn  its  application. 

Is  there  anyone  else  who  wishes  to  say  anything  on  this  sub- 
ject? I  want,  just  before  closing  this  part  of  the  meeting,  if 
I  may,  to  voice  this  sentiment :  That  the  schools  are  endeavoring 
to  train  leadership  and  not  rule-of-thumb  skill.  Is  there  anyone 
who  disagrees  with  that  sentence?  Apparently  not.  I  am  going 
to  ask  Miss  Busch  to  give  us  about  five  minutes  of  something 
which  she  has  prepared. 

Miss  E.  A.  Busch:  I  personally  believe  the  business  men 
of  the  country  are  much  closer  to  the  regular  schools  and  the 
corporation  schools  than  has  been  intimated  to-day.  After  I  had 
written  a  number  of  letters  of  recommendation  for  students  in 
certain  schools,  I  became  interested  three  years  ago  in  finding 
out  what  it  is  that  business  men  want  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
apply  to  them  for  positions.  In  order  to  find  this  out,  I  sent 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  letters  to  business  firms  selected 
at  random  from  the  New  York  Telephone  Directory. 

After  I  had  written  a  number  of  letters  of  recommendation, 
I  became  interested  in  finding  out  what  business  men  expect  of 
the  boys  and  girls  who  apply  to  them  for  positions.  I  sent  out 
the  following  inquiry  to  175  business  firms: 

"We  are  eager  to  learn  what  data  you  require  of  high- 
school  boys  and  girls  who  apply  to  you  for  positions.  Will 
you,  therefore,  kindly  aid  us  in  our  work,  by  sending  us 
copies  of  your  application  blanks?" 

The  information  gathered  from  these  application  blanks  is 
summarized  under  three  headings: 

1.  The  applicant's  personal,  social  and  health  status. 

2.  The  applicant's  experience. 

3.  The  applicant's  preparation  for  the  position  he  seeks. 

While  reading  the  data  called  for  on  the  applicant's  personal, 
social,  and  healthy  history  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
details  point  to  a  definite  interest  in  the  applicant  himself.  The 
employer  wants  to  know  what  manner  of  person  he  is.  The 
employer  also  wants  to  know  whether  he  makes  an  effort  to  live 
hygienically,  to  use  his   leisure   for  self-improvement  and   for 
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recreation ;  whether  his  immediate  environment  is  a  suitable  one, 
and  what  are  his  social,  political,  and  religious  affiliations?  Do 
his  temper  and  disposition  impel  him  to  fulfil  his  obligations  of 
caring  for  those  dependent  upon  him,  and  of  getting  out  of  debt, 
in  case  he  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  in  debt? 

When  one  follows  the  trend  underlying  the  applicant's  ex- 
perience record,  one  discovers  a  keen  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  to  find  out  from  the  applicant  whether  he  believes 
himself  to  possess  certain  qualities  that  an  earlier  experience 
may  have  made  him  aware  of  in  himself;  whether  he  possesses' 
the  qualities  of  social  adaptability;  whether  he  makes  careful 
observations  and  judgments  as  to  how  a  man  attains  advance- 
ment, as  to  the  amount  of  adequate  remuneration  for  his  work, 
and  as  to  his  likes  and  dislikes.  Loyalty  and  ambition  are  quali- 
ties looked  for,  also. 

It  is  probably  significant  that  the  data  called  for  by  business 
men  as  to  the  schooling  of  their  applicants,  is  less  comprehensive 
than  that  of  their  experience.  Does  it  not  point  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  widespread  industrial 
training,  and,  because  we  are  little  familiar  with  it,  we  have  few 
questions  to  ask  about?  Two  of  the  questions,  however,  are 
especially  interesting: 

1.  Have   you   served   apprenticeship,   and    for   what   trade? 
Where?    How  long? 

2.  What  else  can  you  do? 

Here  is  made  the  definite  demand  that  an  applicant  shall  be 
trained  for  the  work  he  is  to  do;  he  shall  know,  technically, 
something  of  the  principles  and  the  processes  that  underlie  his 
work.  Employers  are  interested  in  the  potential  value  to  them 
which  an  applicant  may  possess. 

There  is  a  persistent  demand  that  the  applicant  shall  be  able 
to  understand  and  express  himself  in  English,  to  arrange  a  letter 
properly,  to  present  a  good  school  record,  and  to  be  a  "first-class 
person." 

All  these  data  suggest  the  trend  of  the  demands  business  men 
are  making  of  their  applicants  for  positions,  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  high-school  age,  as  well  as  of  adults.  I  have  not  dis- 
covered that  these  demands  are  anywhere  definitely  stated  so 
that  these  boys  and  girls  and  the  older  members  of  their  families 
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may  read  them,  and  will  tmderstand  what  is  expected  of  them. 
These  demands  are  to-day  unformulated,  inarticulate.  We  may 
perhaps  summarize  these  demands  in  the  following  words: 

Applicants  are  expected  to  live  hygienically,  and  to  be  socially 
adaptable;  they  shall  possess  the  accepted,  altho  not  defined, 
virtues  of  punctuality,  thrift,  ambition,  and  loyalty.  They  shall 
have  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  fulfilling  of  their  obliga- 
tions; they  shall  know  their  likes  and  dislikes  regarding  their 
work,  their  study,  and  their  recreation;  they  shall  be  interested 
in  finding  out  whether  they  are  fitted  for  the  doing  of  certain 
kinds  of  work,  and  they  shall  also  know  what  remuneration 
will  cover  their  needs.    They  shall  use  English  well. 

These  data  demonstrate  that  business  men  are  dealing  with 
their  applicants  as  men  and  women,  as  human  beings.  They 
hope  to  establish  permanent,  rather  than  casual,  relations  with 
them ;  consequently,  they  expect  their  employes  to  state  what  their 
plans  for  the  future  are ;  to  tell  how  they  hope  to  secure  advance- 
ment, and  whether  they  believe  that  they  possess,  among  other 
qualities,  those  of  leadership.  They  want  to  know  what  are  their 
personal  and  social  and  business  habits ;  what  is  the  state  of  their 
health ;  what  are  their  responsibilities,  and  what  is  their  attitude 
toward  them. 

These  same  data  point  to  the  important  fact  that  business 
men  are  beginning  in  large  numbers  to  ask,  even  if  somewhat 
indirectly,  and  perhaps  often  still  unconsciously,  What  is  the 
applicant's  outlook  upon  life?  What  are  his  motives  for  acting 
as  he  does.  What  acts  do  his  habits  and  his  character,  expressed 
thru  his  personality,  promise  for  the  future? 

Summarizing  what  has  so  far  been  said  we  have  before  us 
two  questions  that  urge  upon  us  an  answer — the  first  will  not 
be  considered  in  this  paper. 

1.  How  can  the  employer  determine  what  may  be  an  appli- 
cant's perspective,  his  outlook  upon  life? 

2.  Where  are  the  boys  and  girls,  and  adults,  too,  to  turn 
for  a  guide,  as  to  what  are  thought  by  employers  to  be 
desirable  qualities  of  personality,  and  desirable  habits  of 
work? 

As  a  guide,  let  me  suggest  that  we  turn  to  Dr.  Cattell's  list 
of  fundamental  qualities,  which  will  serve  as  an  aid  in  the  in- 
ventory of  an  individual's  particular  nature: 
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Physical  Health  Reasonableness 

Mental  Balance  Clearness 

Intellect  Independence 

Emotions  Co-operation 

Will  Unselfishness 

Quickness  Kindliness 

Intensity  Cheerfulness 

Breadth  Refinement 

Judgment  Integrity 

Energy  Courage 

Originality  Eflficiency 

Perseverance  Leadership. 

Is  it  not  wise  to  let  students  everywhere  know  that  these 
qualities  are  recognizecf  as  human  characteristics  that  are  worth 
while  considering,  thinking  over,  and  pondering  upon,  and  en- 
deavoring to  develop,  or  to  acquire?  The  habits  of  work  of 
young  people  usually  take  form  without  any  definite  guidance 
from  an  older  person.  The  manner  in  which  the  boys  and  girls 
have  worked  up  to  the  time  they  apply  for  positions  has  estab- 
lished their  habits  of  work.  Only  a  few  of  the  students  who 
leave  school  early  habitually  think  clearly,  work  independently, 
persevere  in  their  tasks,  and  have  had  occasion  to  display  orig- 
inality, courage,  and  leadership.  Those  whose  habits  of  work 
did  not  bring  them  satisfying  results  in  their  school  work  have 
sought  employment,  believing  themselves  better  fitted  for  other 
than  school  tasks.  Those  who  leave  school  for  this  reason  little 
understand  that  their  old  methods  of  work  cannot  bring  them 
good  results,  even  if  they  find  the  new  tasks  more  to  their  liking, 
either  real  or  imaginary. 

On  this  point,  methods  of  work,  we  must  center  our  attention. 
The  boy  whose  habits  in  the  performance  of  school  work  have 
been  bad  up  to  the  time  he  is  sixteen  years  of  age  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  acquired,  over  night,  habits  of  performing  the 
work  well  that  is  assigned  to  him  by  an  employer. 

Whatever  aims  a  school  has  set  for  itself  must  be  attained 
for  the  larger  part  through  the  channel  of  the  administering  of 
the  course  of  study.  In  other  words,  pupils  everywhere  are  to 
master  the  subjects,  for  which  they  are  enrolled,  by  taking  certain 
steps  in  the  process  of  learning  these  subjects.    This  process  is 
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the  important  factor.  Before  any  one  of  us  can  advance  men- 
tally we  must  first  find  our  difficulty,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed, find  the  point  of  friction,  or  find  our  problem.  Pupils 
everywhere,  at  all  times,  must  learn  to  think  their  way  through 
their  lessons.  They  must  find  their  difficulties,  shake  them  out 
from  their  surroundings,  and  focalize  attention  on  each  succes- 
sive difficulty  or  problem. 

The  learning  of  lessons  becomes  worth  while  to  a  pupil  when 
he  becomes  conscious  that  he  has  the  ability  to  overcome  those 
difficulties  which  he  meets  in  his  study  periods.  After  all,  the 
ability  to  locate  problems  and  to  solve  them  involves  what  we 
mean  by  living.  If  the  pupil  forms  the  habit  of  locating  and 
solving  these  problems  in  the  study  hour  he  is  doing  in  little  what 
life  demands  in  large.  For  him,  school  is  life.  The  pupil  is 
establishing  a  skill  that  is  available  not  simply  in  his  school  life, 
but  essential  in  his  general  life.  When  one  knows  how  to  study, 
one  knows  how  to  locate  and  solve  one's  problems,  one  has  learned 
to  work  independently. 

Do  you  not  agree  that  the  schools  and  industries  meet  here 
upon  common  ground? 

Placing  before  boys  and  girls,  and  older  people,  too,  a  guide 
as  to  the  desirable  qualities  of  personality,  and  holding  them 
to  a  clearly  defined  way  of  doing  their  daily  work,  will  help  them 
to  a  more  adequate  responsiveness  to  employer's  demands,  to  a 
greater  degree  of  self-reliance,  and  to  a  generally  higher  grade 
of  the  performance  of  assigned  tasks. 

Such  a  plan  for  guidance  has  found  expression  in  the  cards 
that  have  been  distributed  to  you.  Whether  they  will  help  ac- 
complish the  results  aimed  at  can  be  determined  only  by  a  trial. 

Are  you  getting  satisfactory  results  from  your  study  hours? 
If  not,  where  does  the  difficulty  lie?  You  should  have  as  regular 
a  time  for  the  study  of  each  subject  as  you  have  for  your  work 
and  for  your  meals.  Such  a  business-like  plan  will  save  you 
time.     Try  out  these  general  directions  in  order. 

To  Become  Systematic  in  Your  Study 

1.  Plan  to  study  your  lesson  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  has 
been  assigned. 

2.  Before  beginning  the  new  lesson  recall  the  important  points 
in  the  previous  lesson. 
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3.  Now  recall  the  important  points  brought  out  by  your 
instructor  in  assigning  the  new  lesson. 

4.  Write  down  the  subject  for  the  new  lesson. 

5.  Recall  what  you  have  already  read  or  heard  about  this 
subject  outside  of  your  class. 

6.  Study  the  new  lesson  in  the  way  suggested  by  your  in- 
structor. 

7.  Were  there  any  unfamiliar  words  in  your  new  lesson? 
Can  you  pronounce  them  ?  Can  you  tell  what  they  mean  ?  Form 
the  habit  of  thoroness  by  making  use  of  the  dictionary,  the 
map,  or  other  sources  of  information  as  soon  as  the  need  arises. 

8.  What  is  the  most  important  fact  that  you  learned  in  your 
new  lesson?    Write  it  down. 

9.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  prepare  the  new  lesson  ?  How 
can  you  save  time  to-morrow? 

What  position  are  you  preparing  yourself  for  by  continuing 
your  studies?  Do  you  know  what  are  the  duties  of  this  position? 
Are  you  getting  ready  to  perform  them  well  by  conquering  each 
difficulty  that  you  meet  in  your  daily  work? 

The  following  names  of  desirable  qualities  will  help  you 
in  making  an  inventory  of  your  own  personality : 

Intensity  Mental  Balance 

Independence  Quickness 

Co-operativeness  Reasonableness 

Kindliness  Breadth  ^ 

Cheerfulness  Judgment 

Courage  Originality 

Leadership.  Perseverance 

Make  Friends  with  Your  Work 

The  secret  of  happiness  is  not  in  doing  what  one  likes  but 
in  learning  to  like  one's  daily  work  by  mastering  each  difficulty 
that  arises.  Happiness  comes  with  knowing  that  one's  work  is 
done  well. 

Chairman  Dooley:  It  is  now  nearly  ten  o'clock.  That  is 
a  half  hour  longer  than  I  promised  you.    What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Miss  E.  A.  Busch:  I  would  like  to  hear  those  who  differ 
with  me. 

Chairman  Dooley:  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  here.     Is 
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there  any  comments  on  Miss  Busch's  paper?  I  think  it  is  per- 
fectly good  psychology.  It  works  clear  down  to  three-year-olds, 
because  I  have  tried  it..  There  is  not  anything  in  the  world  that 
is  so  interesting  to  us,  as  I  say,  clear  down  to  three-year-olds,  as 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  something.  The  youngster  does 
not  take  any  interest  in  doing  what  he  is  told.  Why  should  he  ? 
But  start  him  so  he  thinks  it  is  his  own  manoeuvre  and  he  is  all 
excitement  about  it. 

A  Delegate  :  Let  me  repeat  one  of  the  best  things  Miss  Busch 
has  said  to-day,  but  she  did  not  say  it  this  morning,  or  to-night, 
but  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  I  heard  her  say  here  that  most 
school  teachers  think  very  much  more  of  the  method  of  teaching 
than  they  do  of  the  pupil's  method  of  learning.  I  think  that  is 
worth  while  considering. 

Chairman  Dooley:  It  is  a  wise  and  rare  teacher  who  gets 
each  individual  student's  mental  attitude  and  point  of  view,  and 
can  improvise  a  method  of  attack  for  each  student,  and  each 
one  different,  to  the  last  student. 

A  Delegate  :  Looking  at  the  discussion  to-night  from  various 
points,  and  knowing  something  of  the  industries  that  the  public 
school  children  have  to  enter,  I  have  about  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion there  are  some  things  the  public  school  does  not  do.  It 
does  not  take  into  account  the  finer  sensibilities  and  susceptibili- 
ties of  the  pupils  who  have  not  become  accustomed  to  certain 
conditions  of  arduous  labor,  and  therefore  they  cannot  endure 
the  rigors  of  the  wbrk  connected  with  lots  of  the  industries.  To. 
illustrate :  I  had  the  other  day  selected  a  fine  lot  of  young  fellows 
for  a  certain  industry  and  they  submitted  themselves  for  the 
physical  examination,  which  they  passed.  The  weather  was  14 
degrees  below  zero,  and  they  were  handed  a  little  slip  of  paper 
saying:  "This  is  a  student  engineer,"  and  they  were  told  to  go 
and  hunt  for  their  engine.  The  boys  had  not  come  dressed  for 
the  weather,  and  for  the  conditions,  and  knew  nothing  about 
it,  and  they  spent  thfe  first  two  or  three  days  in  the  yards  hunting 
for  their  engines,  and  how  many  of  them,  do  you  suppose,  after 
having  gone  through  the  schools,  had  lost  so  much  sensibility 
that  they  could  stand  the  rigors  of  this  job,  or  of  getting  to  the 
job?  Now,  the  thing  that  the  school  system  lacks,  or  the  gap 
between  the  school  systems  and  the  industries,  is  just  a  little 
human  heart,  but  I  think  that  should  come  under  the  apprentice 
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school  system.  I  think  the  students  should,  before  sending  them 
into  any  of  our  industries,  be  sent  to  the  apprentice  school  in- 
structor, because  the  apprentice  school  instructors,  as  I  have 
observed  them,  are  men  with  hearts,  are  men  with  human  minds, 
they  are  men  who  have  not  gotten  so  far  from  the  earlier  stand- 
ards of  human  sympathy  so  as  to  have  lost  all  of  their  sensi- 
bilities. This,  perhaps,  is  a  point  that  is  rather  far  fetched,  but 
it  is  something  that  is  causing  a  good  deal  of  the  dissatisfaction 
to-day,  the  censuring  of  the  public  school  system  or  the  man- 
ufacturers. 

Now,  to  illustrate  further:  I  have  seen  a  young  fellow  that 
never  had  a  month's  education,  hardly,  go  into  industry  and  he 
has  succeeded  much  better  than  the  college  student,  because  he 
had  a  lack  of  sensibility,  and  could  endure  the  first  six  months 
of  his  apprenticeship.  I  am  not  saying  that  he  would  have  been 
the  better  man  if  the  other  fellow  had  stayed  with  it,  but  he 
stayed  with  it,  and  he  succeeded,  and  you  will  find,  gentlemen, 
that  there  is  a  gap  there  that  has  got  to  be  closed  up  by  just  such 
men  as  are  here  to-night.  When  these  things  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  managers  of  great  concerns  that  I  know  of,  they 
were  amazed,  they  did  not  think  that  such  things  prevailed,  but 
they  did  prevail,  and  prevail  largely. 

There  is  another  thing,  which  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Allen 
to-day,  and  that  is  the  question  of  practical  training.  For  in- 
stance, our  common  school  system  to-day  does  not  deal  sufficiently 
with  the  intrinsic  knowledge  which  a  boy  or  girl  has  acquired 
through  his  every-day  experiences  in  life.  I  will  illustrate  it 
this  way :  When  I  was  a  boy,  fourteen  years  of  age,  I  took  2,800 
pounds  of  hay  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  they  sent  a  bookkeeper 
out  to  figure  the  price  of  the  hay.  I  had  learned  that  if  anything 
is  $20  a  ton  it  is  $1  per  hundredweight,  and  therefore  if  the 
hay  weighed  2,800  pounds,  it  was  twenty-eight  times  $1,  or  $28. 
I  tried  to  show  that  to  the  bookkeeper,  but  he  would  not  have 
it,  and  finally  we  had  to  take  it  to  somebody  else,  and  then  the 
bookkeeper  said  that  I  was  right.  What  was  the  matter?  He 
had  not  learned  these  intrinsic  things,  and  had  not  learned  to 
figure  on  the  common  things  which  he  should  have  known.  It 
was  the  same  way  in  selling  potatoes,  in  selling  corn,  and  the 
same  way  in  selling  coal.  In  calculating  the  cost  of  these  things, 
I  found  the  bookkeeper  could  not  figure  them  as  well  as  I  could. 
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He  was  a  graduate  of  a  high  school  and  I  had  had  no  schooling. 
I  afterwards  became  a  school  teacher,  and  I  never  forgot  these 
things.  I  never  met  a  boy  that  could  not  figure  the  amount  of 
wall-paper  required  in  his  house,  or  the  number  of  shingles  on 
the  roof  of  his  house,  and  everything  he  came  in  contact  with 
in  his  home,  and  I  believe  if  the  common  schools  would  let  the 
mathematics  run  along  more  in  the  line  of  what  the  boys  have 
to  deal  with,  that  there  would  be  fewer  poor  mathematicians  and 
fewer  poor  scholars,  and  many  more  students  turned  out  with 
learning  that  could  be  applied  in  the  industries  as  they  come  to 
them.  I  have  seen  lawyers  who  have  gone  through  their  home 
school,  and  gone  through  the  eastern  colleges,  who  have  come 
back  home  to  practice  law,  and  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to 
go  through  a  mine,  or  through  a  railroad  shop,  and  learn  over 
again  all  of  the  common,  intrinsic  things  pertaining  to  these  par- 
ticular industries,  the  common  things  that  they  had  to  have  at 
their  fingers'  ends,  because  there  were  a  number  of  intrinsic 
things  that  they  had  to  know  that  they  did  not  get  in  their  com- 
mon school  education,  they  did  not  get  it  in  their  high  school 
education,  and  I  am  quite  sure  if  our  common  schools  would  deal 
more  with  these  things  which  surround  the  young  women  and 
the  young  men  in  their  daily  lives,  and  let  them  be  the  subjects 
of  their  lessons  in  school,  that  there  would  not  be  the  imaginary 
gulf  between  the  school  and  industry  which  we  find  to-day. 

A  Delegate:  I  have  a  brief  statement  which  is  related  to 
the  subject  of  methods  now  under  discussion.  There  are  two 
recent  books,  and  rather  interesting  books,  which,  if  you  have 
not  already  seen  them,  you  may  perhaps  care  to  get  hold  of. 
One  is  a  short  book,  not  more  than  40  pages,  by  Prof.  Whipple, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  called  "How  to  Study."  The  other 
is  a  book  entitled  "How  to  Use  Your  Mind."  I  believe  the  author 
of  this  last  book  is  Dr.  Kitson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
This  is  a  more  psychological  treatise,  a  more  theoretical  treatise, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  interesting  and  stimulating. 

A  Delegate  :  I  understand  from  Miss  Busch,  having  forgot- 
ten my  psychology,  that  we  have  been  running  on  a  wrong 
nomenclature  this  evening,  referring  to  intelligence  when  it  should 
be  intellectuality.  That  is,  intelligence  is  what  a  person  knows, 
and  his  intellectuality  is  the  measure  of  his  capability  of  using 
his  head. 
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Chairman  Dooley  :  The  latter  is  what  we  have  been  talking 
about,  but  what  the  name  is,  I  do  not  know. 

A  Delegate:  I  think  we  have  used  the  word  "intelligence" 
in  various  ways,  and  there  is  where  the  difficulty  arose.  We 
are  all  right,  but  we  are  not  sure  we  are  all  talking  about  the 
same  thing.  I  think  we  should  try  to  define  exactly  what  we 
mean. 

Chairman  Dooley:  You  mean  in  your  conception  of  things 
rather  in  the  school? 

A  Delegate  :  I  think  so. 

Chairman  Dooley  :  I  think  we  will  check  on  that.  Dr.  Met- 
calf,  do  you  want  to  say  something  before  we  close? 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Metcalf:  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this 
discussion,  fellow  students,  including  the  ladies,  if  you  please, 
because  you  are  working  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of 
bringing  the  people  in  industry  and  the  people  in  the  educational 
departments  together.  The  hour  is  late,  and  I  want  to  leave 
just  this  one  thought — ^that  you  should  do  all  you  can  to  formu- 
late what  it  is  that  you  want  in  industry  and  what  it  is  that  you 
who  are  in  educational  work  want,  and  if  you  can  only  get  down 
to  the  fundamental  things  in  life,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
we  will  all  want  exactly  the  same  thing.  Now,  what  are  these 
fundamentals?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
agree  upon  a  scale  of  fundamental  life  values.  Life  is  a  process 
of  choice;  we  are  choosing  in  industry  and  we  are  choosing  in 
education.  We  are  trying  to  suggest  a  choice  for  the  little  folks 
and  for  the  college  students.  Now,  beginning  at  the  top  and 
descending,  how  would  you  state  what  you  regard  as  the  fun- 
damental scale  of  life  values?  Mr.  Dooley  suggested  this  to 
my  thought  when  he  asked  the  question,  What  does  the  employer 
want?  I  think  the  employer  ought  to  want  what  the  educator 
wants,  and  the  educator  ought  to  want  what  the  employer  wants 
if  we  can  agree  upon  the  fundamental  life  values.  Mr.  Dooley 
at  the  top  gives  originality,  initiative,  etc.  Now,  that  is  not  what 
Mr.  Dooley  wants  first — what  Mr.  Dooley  wants  first  is  moral 
capacity 


Chairman  Dooley  :  I  said  that- 


Dr.  Henry  C.  Metcalf:  Moral  power — ^you  put  the  other 
first. 
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Chairman  Dooley:  I  said  that  we  took  for  granted  that 
moral  character  and  good  fibre  comes  fundamentally  first. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Metcalf:  I  am  not  speaking  quite  in  terms 
of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  good  character.  I  mean  lit- 
erally the  capacity  for,  and  the  discovery  and  development  of, 
moral  power  in  the  sense  that  we  have  not  regarded  that  prob- 
lem in  industry  or  education,  and  then  comes  originality,  capacity 
for  initiative,  etc.  Put  it  this  way:  What  are  the  greatest  sit- 
uations in  life?  They  are  the  moral  situations.  Industry  is  but 
a  means  to  an  end.  A  man  who  does  not  see  something  outside 
of  himself,  something  larger  than  himself,  who  is  not  willing,  as 
many  people  are  to-day,  to  declare  that  they  are  prepared  to  die 
for  that  something  which  is  outside  of  themselves,  has  not  made 
the  greatest  possible  progress ;  and  thus  we  make  man  an  instru- 
mentality and  his  association  subordinate  to  the  moral  situations. 
I  did  not  understand  you  to  place  it  in  that  way. 

Chairman  Dooley:  That  is  what  I  meant — ^the  fellow  who 
loved  his  job  better,  than  himself. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Metcalf:  I  had  in  mind  fiis  moral  capacity 
as  a  thinking  unit.  In  our  educational  machinery  and  industrial 
organization  and  management,  we  have  not  recorded,  as  of  first 
value  in  life,  this  discovery  of  development,  application  and  util- 
ization of  the  moral  capacity.  Down  lower  in  the  scale  is  what 
I  would  call  the  economic  values.  Therefore,  in  place  of  the 
ten  or  a  dozen  or  twenty  characteristics  such  as  Mr.  Cattell  dis- 
plays in  his  book,  and  such  as  you  will  find  in  so  many  of  the 
books  and  literature  with  reference  to  selection,  testing,  etc.,  I 
would  put  first  the  discovery  and  training  of  moral  capacity,  and 
then  this  idea  of  originality  and  initiative,  which  you  may  have 
in  marked  degree  without  moral  characteristics,  not  accompanied 
by  the  moral  characteristics,  and  in  the  third  place,  I  would  put 
general  intelligence,  which  you  have  talked  about  so  well  to-night, 
and  then  a  little  more  specific  information. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  able  as  industrial  leaders,  ancj 
as  teachers  in  industry,  and  as  teachers  in  the  school  from  the 
kindergarten  up  through  the  university,  to  agree  upon  some  fun- 
damental scale  of  life  values,  and  your  discussion  to-night  has 
brought  the  two  subjects  together,  it  seems  to  me  very  encour- 
agingly indeed  along  that  line  of  thought. 

Chairman  Dooley:  In  face  of  all  of  the  technique  of  our 
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training,  people  are  failing  with  us  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  run  a  lathe,  and  do  not  know  how  'to  sell  goods.  I  think 
it  might  be  well  to  abolish  all  technical  schools,  and  teach  people 
how  to  behave,  how  to  recognize  an  obligation,  and  take  more 
pride  and  joy  in  rendering  service  than  in  earning  money.  "One 
of  my  men  told  me  the  other  day  that  you  cannot  find  a  boy  that 

is  worth  a ;  they  don't  grow  them  any  more.    I  do  not  know 

that  it  is  altogether  true,  but  once  in  a  while  you  think  it  is. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  true  with  the  college  man.  The  college  man 
is  a  fellow  of  pretty  high  moral  fibre,  clean,  sober,  honest,  and 
will  do  anything  for  you,  give  you  his  last  cent  and  never  ask 
you  to  pay  it  back ;  he  is  intensely  interested  in  doing  something 
worth  while,  that  the  world  may  be  glad  he  Kved. 

A  Delegate  :  And  he  himself  also  glad. 

Chairman  Dooley  :  That  he  is  selfish,  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

A  Delegate  :  No,  I  mean  that  he  would  be  glad  that  he  lived 
and  got  pleasure  out  of  his  work. 

Chairman  Dooley  :  The  average  man  has  been  doing  what 
he  was  told  for  so  many  years  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  him  to  exercise  any^judgment  in  guiding  his  own  efforts. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Metcalf:  The  best  balanced  man  is  the  man 
who  has  the  best  blending  of  the  selfish  and  altruistic.  These 
apparently  inconsistent  elements,  if  harmonized  and  blended  in 
an  individual,  the  altruistic  and  the  selfish,  gives  you  the  best 
balanced  man. 

Chairman  Dooley  :  Is  that  in  the  way  of  looking  for  self- 
interest  ? 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Metcalf:  It  is  more  than  looking  at  self- 
interest. 

Chairman  Dooley  :  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  characteristics 
which  business  men  write  down  when  you  ask  them  to  judge 
men.  It  is  seldom  you  find  men  putting  down  specific  technique, 
out  of  hundreds  you  will  hardly  find  knowledge  of  the  subject 
put  down.  Or  any  particular  attention  paid  to  skill. 

A  Delegate  :  Do  they  not  expect  some  degree  of  skill  ?  Do 
they  not  oresume  that  the  applicant  for  a  position  will  be  skilful 
in  it? 

Chairman  Dooley:  They  expect  a  girl  hired  to  operate  a 
typewriter  has  sufficient  backbone  and  intelligence  to  stand  the 
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punching  when  you  put  it  on  to  her  for  her  to  do  her  work 
proficiently. 

A  Delegate:  You  recall  the  answers  to  the  questionnaire 
which  Dr.  Mann  sent  out.  The  moral  qualities  were  put  at  the 
top  and  technique  was  down  at  the  bottom. 

Chairman  Dooley:  Character  is  first.  That  is  the  boiled 
down  summary  of  6,000  practising  engineers  in  the  United  States 
in  answer  to  the  questionnaire  sent  out  by  Dr.  Mann  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation.  He  secured  answers  to  these  question- 
naires and  boiled  them  down,  and  that  is  the  result,  that  character 
is  first,  judgment  second,  efficiency  third,  understanding  of  men 
fourth,  and  knowledge  of  fundamentals  and  technique  fifth.  The 
last  two  are  grouped  in  the  technical  class,  the  knowledge  of 
fundamentals  and  technique,  and  the  other  four  are  grouped  in 
the  human  class,  character,  judgment,  efficiency  and  understand- 
ing of  men.  I  have  forgotten  the  different  ratings  of  each  of 
these  items,  but  I  think  on  the  first  four,  considered  as  the  human 
group,  the  rating  is  75  per  cent,  and  the  technical  group  is  25 
per  cent. 

.Dr.  Henry  C.  Metcalf:  And  the  first  one  is  85  per  cent? 

Chairman  Dooley:  No,  the  whole  four  only  75  per  cent. 
I  was  thinking  of  the  first  four. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Metcalf:  I  understand  the  first  one  was  85 
per  cent  of  the  75  per  cent  assigned  to  the  group. 

Chairman  Dooley:  In  getting  up  some  of  these  classifica- 
tions, according  to  our  own  method  of  keeping  the  records,  it 
came  back  the  same  way,  but  we  happen  to  call  it  reliability. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Metcalf:  The  reason  I  attempted  to  call 
attention  to  that  scale  of  values  was  due  to  this  very  interesting 
residuum,  which  Dr.  Mann  discovered  in  this  questionnaire, 
namely,  that  as  to  the  very  thing  the  industrial  leaders  are  calling 
for,  above  all  else,  and  the  thing  the  college  and  factory  agree 
upon  as  most  important,  there  is  little  done  in  the  college  to 
discover  and  develop  that  moral  capacity,  and  very  little  in  the 
actual  organization  and  conduct  of  industry  directed  to  this 
specific  thing. 

Chairman  Dooley  :  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  lack  ^f  finding 
it  out.  I  think  it  is  very  predominant.  We  have  interviewed 
this  year  800  college  men,  a  very  fine  lot  of  fellows,  fine  moral 
men,  and  yet  out  of  the  800  we  have  only  tagged  287  we  would 
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employ  because  of  lack  of  originality  and  initiative.  You  are 
right  there,  Dr.  Metcalf,  in  your  remarks,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
condition  you  refer  to  is  by  any  means  exceptional.  I  think  you 
will  find  it  very  generally.  Mr.  Vinal,  have  you  a  word  to  say? 
I  believe  you  have  had  something  in  your  experience  which  might 
be  of  value  to  us. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Vinal  :  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  special 
in  mind,  except  that  the  point  which  the  gentleman  has  discussed 
is  very  pertinent  to  the  problem.  I  stated  last  night  in  relation 
to  the  office  boys  in  our  company,  and  the  possibility  of  devel- 
oping training  which  would  give  to  these  boys  during  the  period 
from  the  time  they  come  in,  at  14,  IS  or  16  years  of  .age,  and 
the  age  at  which  we  take  on  the  college  man,  some  essential 
mental  training.  I  hope  I  have  made  the  point  clear.  We  like 
to  say  to  our  office  boys :  "You  have  just  the  same  chance  in  this 
organization  as  the  man  who  comes  from  a  college."  They  do 
not  think  it  is  true  to-day,  but  it  is,  and  it  is  practised  in  our 
organization,  and  I  would  like  to  find  some  method  of  developing 
these  young  men  so  that  their  chances  will  be  equal  with  those 
who  come  into  our  organization  having  had  the  benefit  of  a 
higher  education,  the  point  being  that  we  would  like  to  develop 
the  latent  talents  of  these  other  boys.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  an  entirely  reasonable  proposition  or  not.  We  would  like 
to  give  the  boys  a  real  chance  for  advancement. 

Chairman  Dooley:  I  do  not  think  your  proposition  is  un- 
reasonable, and  I  think  if  you  will  bear  in  mind  the  figures  you 
will  find  it  is  reasonable,  that  is,  if  you  compare  all  the  office 
boys  you  can  think  of  and  pick  out  those  you  think  are  cracker- 
jacks.  Probably  there  are  as  many  among  the  boys  you  have 
had  with  only  an  ordinary  education  who  have  developed  to 
higher  positions  as  there  are  of  those  who  have  had  a  college 
education  who  occupy  these  positions.  Of  all  the  office  boys  you 
are  acquainted  with,  you  can  imagine  a  certain  percentage  of 
them  going  right  on  up ;  they  are  able,  and  ambitious,  aggressive, 
fine  fellows.  They  would  score  very  high  in  your  estimation. 
Among  the  college  graduates,  if  you  had  to  label  all  the  college 
graduates  you  have  had  in  the  past,  I  do  not  believe  you  would 
find  any  considerable  number  of  them  scored  higher  than  the 
office  boys  who  did  not  have  a  college  education.  They  are  better 
trained,  have  more  information,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  could 
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score  any  higher  on  the  standpoint  of  native  ability  and  general 
capacity  for  advancement.  . 

Mr.  a.  C.  Vinal:  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  expect  to  find 
native  ability  any  higher  in  the  college  graduate. 

A  Delegate  :  A  college  man  will  use  his  training  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  routine  way,  but  will  not  do  this  in  proportion  to  what 
you  would  expect  him  to  do,  compared  with  a  bright  office  boy. 

A  Delegate:  My  observation  of  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  college  trained  man  and  the  non-college  trained  man 
is  the  greater  degree  of  initiative  ability  or  constructive  imagi- 
nation possessed  by  the  man  with  the  college  training. 

Chairman  Dooley  :  Is  that  because  of  the  training,  or  would 
he  have  possessed  those  qualities  anyway? 

A  Delegate  :  I  assume  it  is  because  of  the  training.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  natural  to  assume  that — why  should- we  not  expect 
that  to  be  so? 

Chairman  Dooley:  I  think  if  he  had  the  ability  in  the  first 
place,  then  the  training  has  helped  him  enormously.  If  he  did 
not  have  it,  the*  training  will  not  do  him  much  good. 

A  Delegate  :  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  assume  equal 
potential  in  the  two  groups  at  the  ages  10  to  14,  and  that  raises 
the  question  as  to  whether  we  do  not  want  to  keep  a  considerable 
amount  of  abstract  study  in  the  curriculum. 

Chairman  Dooley:  To  develop  imagination? 

A  Delegate  :  To  develop  constructive  imagination.  Do  not 
we  have  to  keep  a  part  of  our  work  in  the  realm  of  the  abstract? 

Chairman  Dooley:  That  is  a  big  question. 

A  Delegate  :  Don't  you  gentlemen  think  you  can  create 
ability?    Is  ability  only  natural? 

Chairman  Dooley:  You  are  getting  pretty  deep  now. 

A  Delegate:  Suppose  you  can  develop  brain  power? 

Chairman  Dooley:  You  can  develop  it,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  create  it. 

A  Delegate  :  What  ability  has  a  green  man  going  into  a  shop  ? 
He  has  no  special  ability,  and  you  certainly  create  ability  in  that 
man  to  do  a  definite  thing.  In  college  men  they  create  an  ability 
to  do  a  definite  thing.  The  cracker-jack  office  boy  if  he  had  the 
training  would  be  a  double  cracker- jack. 

Chairman  Dooley  :  Put  ten  green  men  to  drive  a  lathe,  and 
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one  will  do  it  without  any  trouble,  and  the  rest  will  have  to  be 
taught. 

A  Delegate:  Then  you  have  not  created  ability  there? 

Chairman  Dooley:  No,  just  skill;  there  may  be  a  difference 
of  meaning  between  skill  and  ability. 

A  Delegate:  I  heard  Dr.  Touhey  the  psychologist  say  re- 
cently in  his  opinion  there  was  no  such  thing  as  different  degrees 
of  memory.  He  was  speaking  on  the  subject  of  memory.  Some 
people  have  a  good  memory  and  some  have  a  bad  memory,  in 
the  minds  of  most  of  us — ^that  is  the  way  we  have  been  taught 
to  think  about  it.  He  took  exception  to  that  general  statement 
and  said  that  the  minds  of  individuals  did  not  differ  in  their 
capacity  for  memory  but  that  they  did  differ  largely  in  the  way 
memory  expressed  itself  or  the  things  that  could  be  easily  retained. 

I  feel  as  one  who  has  had  some  little  experience  in  school 
work  that  the  gist  of  this  discussion  is  against  my  own  judgment, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  a  stand  against  you,' Mr.  Dooley,  on  this 
proposition. 

Mr.  Dooley:  Come  around  to-morrow  and  we  will  finish  it. 
I  think  a  good  deal  of  our  forcible  conformity  to  system  irons 
out  and  kills  what  ability  a  boy  may  have.  I  think  we  often  kill 
it.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  really  create  it  or  not.  Is  there 
anything  further?  K  not,  we  will  consider  this  session  as 
adjourned. 
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EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 

Tuesday  Morning — ^June  5th,  1917 
Second  Vice-President  Rowe,  Presiding 

Chairman  Rowe:  We  have  another  important  report,  that 
of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Methods  in  Corporation  Schools, 
of  which  committee  Mr.  James  K.  Brugler  is  chairman.  I  am 
sorry  that  Mr.  Brugler  cannot  be  present,  to  present  his  report 
in  person,  the  report  upon  which  he  and  his  committee  worked 
so  faithfully  this  year.  In  his  absence,  it  will  be  presented  by 
Miss  Ella  Adeline  Busch,  of  the  Erasmus  High  School,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Miss  E.  A.  BuscH :  The  Committee  on  Educational  Methods 
feels  that  it  is  advisable  to  present  to  the  Association  only  such 
suggestions  as  have  been  proven  to  be  of  practicable  application. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  general  theory  on  methods  in 
education  has  been  exploited  in  books  already  on  the  market  to 
such  an  extent  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  work  of  the  committee 
should  be  confined  to  the  question  of  the  success  with  which  the 
various  methods  can  be  used  by  the  member  companies  in  their 
educational  work. 

The  report  of  the  committee  for  this  year,  the  first  of  its 
organization,  covers  the  activities  of  the  committee  in  laying 
a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  for  succeeding  years. 

As  used  by  the  committee,  the  word  "methods"  includes  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  the  system  employed  in  the  presentation 
of  a  subject  of  instruction  to  pupils.  The  committee  recognizes 
the  fact  that  it  is  within  comparatively  recent  time  that  methods 
of  instruction  have  been  scientifically  worked  out,  and  become 
entitled  to  respect  as  a  matter  of  serious  study. 

The  committee  believes  that  one  way  of  testing  the  value  of 
an  educational  method  is  to  determine  the  kind  of  reactions  it 
produces  on  the  student  body  as  a  whole,  and,  also,  on  individ- 
uals. With  a  view  to  finding  out  what  methods  have  been  used 
with  good  results  in  the  teaching  of  various  subjects,  a  ques- 
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tionnaire  was  sent  out.  The  replies  suggested  to  the  committee 
that  the  following  fifteen  subject  groups  are  taught  in  different 
corporation  schools: 

1.  Elementary  school  subjects. 

2.  High  school  subjects  . 

3.  Illiterates'  and  foreigners'  training  subjects. 

4.  Vocational  educational  subjects. 

5.  Manufacturing  process. 

6.  Drafting  and  drawing. 

7.  Efficiency  and  management. 

8.  Principles  of  business. 

9.  Collateral  reading. 

10.  Commercial  subjects. 

11.  Apparatus  and  equipment  and  their  uses. 

12.  Selling,  demonstration  and  salesmanship. 

13.  Operation,  organization  and  supervision. 

14.  College  graduates'  apprenticeship  schools. 

15.  Miscellaneous  subjects. 

The  methods  employed  in  teaching  these  subjects  by  the  mem- 
ber companies  are  eleven,  each  briefly  described  in  the  report 
of  the  committee. 

1.  The  laboratory  method. 

2.  The  study  and  recitation  method. 

3.  The  supervised  study  method. 

4.  The  lecture  method. 

5.  The  library  method. 

6.  The  project  method. 

7.  The  conference. method. 

;  8.  The  correspondence  method. 

9.  The  seminar  method. 
10.  The  objective  method. 
'  11.  The  inspection  trip  method. 

I  The  inspection  trip  method,  the  laboratory  method  and  the 

library  method  are  made  use  of  extensively  in  conducting  the 
educational  work  in  large  corporations.  For  this  reason  the 
printed  report  tells  just  how  this  work  is  being  carried  on  in 
the  corporation  schools.    The  report  concludes  with  a  summary 
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of  the  information  gathered  from  the  replies  to  the  question- 
naire, a  list  of  the  names  of  the  companies  contributing  infor- 
mation, and  a  list  of  books  that  are  believed  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

During  the  coming  year  the  committee  will  continue  to  gather 
information  upon  the  educational  work  done  in  the  corporation 
schools.  It  hopes  that  the  members  of  the  Association  will  look 
to  the  Committee  on  Educational  Methods  as  to  a  clearing-house 
through  which  such  information  on  educational  work  as  has  been 
gathered  is  available,  and  will  be  made  use  of  by  the  members 
of  the  Association. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  question  of  educational  methods  for  application  to  cor- 
poration schools  is  of  such  importance,  and  there  are  so  many 
widely  varying  opinions  among  educators  as  to  the  adaptability 
of  certain  methods  to  specific  subjects,  that  our  Committee  feels 
it  advisable  to  proceed  with  caution  and  present  to  the  Associa- 
tion only  such  suggestions  as  have  been  proven  to  be  of  practical 
application  and  value  to  our  purpose.  We  believe  that  the  general 
theory  on  methods  in  education  has  been  exploited  in  writings, 
such  as  the  lists  of  books  for  collateral  reading  which  forms  a 
part  of  this  report,  to  such  an  extent  that,  for  the  most  part, 
we  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  question  of  the  success  with 
which  the  various  methods  can  be  made  use  of  by  member  com- 
panies in  their  educational  work. 

The  present  report  of  the  Committee  for  this,  the  first  year  of 
organization,  covers  its  activities  in  laying  a  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  for  succeeding  years. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

EDUCATIONAL  METHODS   IN 

CORPORATION   SCHOOLS 

Method  comprehends  everything  that  pertains  to  the  system 
employed  in  the  presentation  of  subjects  of  instruction  to  pupils. 
General  method  considers  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
instruction  should  be  based;  special  method  develops  the  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  to  the  several  subjects  constituting  the 
program  of  studies.  General  method  takes  account  of  the  ele- 
mentary operations  by  which  knowledge  is  received  and  assimi^ 
lated  and  proposes  to  present  to  the  mind  new  material  for  knowl- 
edge in  accordance  with  the  mind's  mode  of  operation,  so  that 
the  processes  of  acquisition  may  be  facilitated.  General  and 
special  methods  together  constitute  what  may  be  termed  the  sci- 
ence and  art  or  the  philosophy  of  teaching.  It  is  within  compara- 
tively recent  time  that  method  has  been  scientifically  worked  out 
and  become  entitled  to  respect  as  a  matter  of  serious  study. 
Several  definitions  of  the  term  method  as  given  by  one  of  our 
best  lexicographers  is  presented  here : 

1 — The  systematic  procedure  subservient  to  the  purpose  of 
teaching  or  instructing. 
'  2— A  complete  set  or  system  of  rules  for  procedure  which 
teaches  how  to  arrange  thoughts  for  investigation  or  ex- 
position. 

3 — A  combination  of  controlling  and  directing  the  activities 
of  the  student's  mind  into  the  proper  channels. 

A — ^The  placing  and  performing  of  several  operations  in  the 
^r  most  convenient  ordcff  and  a  general  or  established  way 

of  doing  things.    It  is  a  mode  of  applying  logical  princi- 
ples to  the  discovery,  confirmation  or  elucidation  of  the 

"   truth: 

.   •'     .    »  - 
Two  definitions  as  given  by  Professor  McMurry  are: 

1 — Method  lis  the  systematic  arrangement  of  study  material 

for  presentation  and  exposition  to  the  pupil. 

',  ^— It  also  is  a  logical  and  coherent  presentation  of  data  for 

study, .  explaining  the  general  relations  of  one  part  of  a 

J       subject  to  another  and  the  leading  from  the  indeterminate 

to  a  fixed  and  well-founded  determinate. 
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One  way  of  testing  the  value  of  an  educational  method  is  to 
determine  the  kind  of  reactions  it  has  produced  on  the  student 
body  as  a  whole  and  also  individually.  On  the  basis  that  the 
pupil  actually  studies  and  does  not  skim  over  his  work,  is  it  right 
to  assume  that  in  the  student's  mind  there  has  been  developed 
a  power  of  sustained  concentration,  the  ability  to  make  logical 
judgments  respecting  important  problems  that  may  arise,  the 
inclination  to  voluntarily  seek  after  knowledge  and  serve  himself 
by  serving  others  in  a  spirit  of  whole-hearted  cooperation  ?  Any 
education  that  produces  reactions  of  this  kind  has  shown  its 
right  to  existence  and  to  undivided  support. 

Upon  whom  does  the  success  of  such  reactions  depend?  Is 
it  upon  the  student  or  the  teacher  ?  Much  has  been  written  on 
the  pupil  in  connection  with  the  elTect  of  educational  methods 
in  the  development  of  his  mind.  We  are  especially  interested  now 
in  those  whose  past  circimistances  prevented  them  from  obtaining 
an  education,  those  who  failed  to  take  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
ttmities  in  this  direction,  and  also  young  men  and  young  women 
who  desire  to  learn  a  trade  by  getting  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
particular  phases  of  the  work  of  any  organization.  In  order 
to  make  the  result  prove  successful,  we  know  that  considerable 
effort  must  be  expended  in  teaching  such  a  heterogeneous  class 
of  students.  In  this  group  we  will  find  those  who  are  ambitious 
and  desirous  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  those  whose  ambitions 
appear  to  be  well  founded,  but  soon  wane  as  the  novelty  of  the 
subjects  taught  disappears. 

The  success  of  a  school,  especially  a  corporation  school,  de- 
pends primarily  upon  the  teacher,  but  the  work  of  the  teacher, 
•we  believe,  is  properly  included  in  the  responsibility  of  other 
committees  and  need  not  be  gone  into  in  our  present  report.  It 
is  he  who  must  not  only  impart  knowledge  but  also  create  an 
atmosphere  of  interest  which  must  be  sustained  throughout.  In 
many  cases  excellent  instructors,  who  are  both  educationally  and 
personally  adapted  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  prove  a  success 
for  one  class  of  students  and  a  failure  to  another,  irrespective 
of  the  methods  used  in  teaching.  It  is  evident  that  students  in 
corporation  schools,  continuation  schools  or  the  so-called  night 
schools  comprise  an  altogether  separate  type  from  day  school 
students,  and  frequently  teachers  experienced  and  successful  in 
the  day  school  have  been  unable  to  create  and  sustain  interest  in 
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the  type  or  educational  work  usually  carried  on  by  corporation 
schools,  merely  because  they  fail  to  recognize  the  difference  in 
the  two  classes  of  students.  The  same  methods  of  teaching  may 
not  be  applicable  in  every  case.  That  teacher  who  is  capable  of 
adapting  himself  at  the  same  time  to  the  individual  student  and 
to  the  class  as  a  whole  is,  to  a  great  extent,  independent  of  edu- 
cational methods  in  that  his  native  ability  insures  results  with 
methods  which,  applied  by  teachers  not  so  gifted,  would  be  to- 
tally unsatisfactory.  He  who  applies  logical  principles  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  truth — humanizing  knowledge — will  prove  the 
most  capable  and  efficient  teacher. 

The  success  of  any  corporation  school  depends  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  on  the  subjects  taught.  They  must  be  either  related 
to  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Company  or  organization  conduct- 
ing the  school  or  those  definitely  requested  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves. Nothing  can  prove  more  detrimental  to  the  student  than 
the  interjection  of  subjects  not  directly  applicable  to  the  industry 
in  which  he  is  employed  and  for  which  he  has  no  particular 
inclination,  although  it  is  true  that  the  subject  may  prove  at- 
tractive under  proper  exposition  by  the  exceptional  teacher  in 
subjects  unrelated  to  the  industry.  It  is  our  opinion  that  a  wide 
freedom  of  choice  is  essential  in  maintaining  a  successful  cor- 
poration school.  Turning  now  to  our  study,  you  will  note  that 
the  various  subjects  taught  by  the  different  member  companies 
have  been  collected  into  such  groups  as  to  make  them  applicable 
to  all  institutions  concerned. 

Elementary  School  Subjects 

Under  this  heading  is  included  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  history,  civics  and  all  subjects  ordinarily  taught 
in  the  first  eight  grades  of  the  public  schools.  It  appears  that 
several  companies  have  found  it  advisable  to  teach  theSfe  begin- 
ners' subjects  in  order  to  benefit  those  employes  whose  education 
was  discontinued  before  obtaining  even  a  fair  elementary  training. 

High  School  Subjects 

Algebra,  English,  geometry,  trigonometry  and  elementary 
drawing  are  included  here.  We  believe  that  this  work  is  given 
more  to  educate  the  employes,  not  necessarily  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  Company,  but  to  increase  their  intelligence  and  perhaps  en- 
able  them  to  accept  higher  positions  in  the  future. 

Illiterates'  and  Foreigners'  Training  Subjects 

It  will  be  noted  that  but  few  of  the  organizations  connected 
with  The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  conduct 
classes  for  the  training  of  either  foreigners  or  illiterates.  Under 
this  heading  may  be  included  the  study  of  English  and  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  grammar. 

Vocational  Educational  Subjects 

It  may  be  seen  that  several  corporations  are  conducting  classes 
in  vocational  education,  which  consists  of  such  subjects  as  struc- 
tural engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  electrical  engineering, 
machine  design,  mechanical  drawing  and  other  subjects  which 
are  both  educational  and  vocational,  fitting  the  students  for  par- 
ticular careers.  These  subjects  are  the  most  favored  in  corpora- 
tion schools. 

Manufacturing  Processes 

The  courses  of  instruction  under  this  heading  treat  of  the 
application  of  those  principles  in  the  processes  of  machinery, 
chemical  and  others  required  in  manufacturing  the  various  prod- 
ucts made  by  the  different  organizations.  This  training  is  chiefly 
practical  and  consists  of  actual  work  by  student  employes. 

Drafting  and  Drawing 

This  is  a  more  advanced  course  conducted  by  many  organiza- 
tions and  given  to  those  students  who  show  more  or  less  adapta- 
bility to  designing  and  drawing  up  of  plans  of  machine  parts 
and  the^r  products  of  manufacture. 

Efficiency  and  Management 

These  studies  pertain  particularly  to  the  management  of  a 
corporation  and  promoting  the  efficiency  of  its  organization. 
These  classes  are  usually  educated  for  the  benefit  of  the  officials 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  particular  duties  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  company. 
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Principles  of  Business 

Looking  at  our  study  we  may  at  once  see  that  most  of  the 
organizations  are  conducting  their  classes  with  the  idea  of  instill- 
ing into  all  their  employes'  minds  the  "Principles  of  the  Busi- 
ness." It  is  evident  that  the  prime  purpose  of  any  corporation 
school  is  the  mastery  of  these  principles. 

Collateral  Reading 

Collateral  reading  involves  investigation  and  research  with 
the  aid  of  a  library,  with  special  reference  to  the  promotion  of 
the  work  of  any  particular  department. 

Commercial  Subjects 

Under  this  heading  is  included  typewriting,  stenography,  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  commercial  law,  English,  and  business  arith- 
metic. These  courses  are  usually  given  to  employes  in  the  vari- 
ous offices  of  the  organizations  involved. 

Apparatus  and  Equipment  and  Their  Uses 

This  course  is  closely  allied  to  manufacturing  processes,  but 
puts  greater  emphasis  on  the  tools  and  apparatus  needed  in  carry- 
ing on  any  particular  phase  of  manufacture. 

Selling^  Demonstration  and  Salesmanship 

The  heading  is  self-explanatory,  and  consists  of  courses  which 
are  being  used  by  the  larger  manufacturing  and  selling  corpora- 
tions. 

OpfiRATiON^  Organization  and  Supervision 

This  work  is  being  carried  on  chiefly  for  the  training  of  ex- 
ecutives and  their  assistants.  The  study  of  organization  and 
supervision  has  of  late  been  the  subject  of  considerable  scientific 
investigation. 

College  Graduates^  Apprenticeship  Schools 

Apprenticeship  schools  for  university  men  are  being  conducted 
ty  such  organizations  as  the  Western  Electric,  The  Westinghouse, 
American   Telegraph   and   Telephone   Company,   The   Western 
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Union  and  various  other  large  corporations.  Technical  graduates, 
especially  electrical,  mechanical  and  structural  engineers,  are 
being  taken  into  the  Company  after  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity to  learn  the  principles  of  the  business,  after  which  their 
position  with  the  company  depends  upon  their  capabilities  and 
the  discretion  of  the  executives. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects 

Under  this  heading  is  included  all  subjects  which  are  indi- 
vidual with  some  companies  and  do  not  prove  of  sufficient  im- 
portance or  use  to  be  listed  as  a  separate  item. 

To  provide  a  better  tmderstandmg  of  the  angle  from  which 
our  Committee  has  approached  the  question  of  methods,  a  state- 
ment is  given  below  of  the  methods  considered  with  a  brief 
definition  construed  for  each. 


METHODS 

The  Laboratory  Method 

The  Laboratory  Method  is  considered  in  the  broader  meaning 
of  the  word  to  signify  learning  by  doing.  It  involves  learning 
by  actual  participation  in  making  or  doing  things.  This  method 
appears  to  be  the  most  popular  and  is  the  most  valuable  one  in 
bringing  to  the  surface  any  of  the  ideas  that  a  student  may  have. 
His  ingenuity  cannot  more  readily  be  called  forth  in  any  other 
way. 

The  Study  and  Recitation  Method 

The  Study  and  Recitation  Method  involves  the  customary 
and  familiar  method  of  reciting  in  the  classroom  lessons  already 
prepared  and  studied.  This  is  the  oldest  method  and  is  a  very 
necessary  one  in  carrying  on  the  teaching  of  theoretical  work. 

The  Supervised  Study  Method 

The  Supervised  Study  Method  is  one  of  next  importance 
through  use  and  means  studying  under  direction,  following  a 
logically  prepared  outline.  The  students  have  the  opportunity 
of  being  aided  by  consultation  with  an  assigned  instructor. 
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The  Lecture  Method 

The  Lecture  Method  with  examinations  involves  lectures 
wherein  the  students  are  required  to  take  notes  and  are  later 
subjected  to  examination  on  the  lectured  subjects.  This  method 
is  one  employed  by  the  largest  schools  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
believed  that  any  marked  success  may  be  had  from  using  this 
method  alone,  as  inattention  is  sometimes  fostered  by  its  too 
extensive  use. 

The  Library  Method 

The  Library  Method  makes  intensive  and  direct  use  of  libra- 
ries, company  or  other,  for  reference  work  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  or  scope  of  the  educational  training.  This  method 
should  be  further  cultivated,  as  it  makes  the  student  more  self- 
reliant. 

The  Project  Method 

The  Project  Method  involves  the  teaching  of  an  entire  process 
or  subject  in  order  that  the  student  may  better  understand  and 
carry  out  a  specialized  part.  This  method  is  one  used  by  many 
of  the  large  manufacturing  organizations  and  has  proven  a  direct 
benefit  both  for  the  company  itself  and  the  employe. 

The  Conference  Method 

The  Conference  Method  entails  group  discussion  and  debate 
of  the  assigned  topic.  Students  are  required  to  take  notes  on 
the  points  brought  out  in  the  meeting  and  are  later  examined  on 
these  points.  This  method,  we  believe,  is  more  adapted  in  carry- 
ing on  educational  work  among  a  higher  class  of  employes.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  assemble  an  educated  lot  of  employes  for 
conference  until  their  minds  have  become  sufficiently  developed 
to  get  an  insight  into  any  conversation  that  is  being  carried  on 
in  their  presence. 

The  Correspondence  Method 

The  Correspondence  Method  has  been  adopted  by  some  cor- 
porations where  the  employes  to  be  educated  are  so  scattered  in 
location  as  to  prevent  carrying  out  centralized  classroom  or  educa- 
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tional  methods  and  refers  to  the  well-known  method  which  in- 
volves individual  study  and  written  examinations  by  mail.  We 
do  not  believe  that  this  method  can  give  as  thorough  a  knowledge 
as  any  of  the  other  methods  before  mentioned,  except,  however, 
when  it  is  employed  in  connection  with  practical  work  done  in 
the  organization  proper;  otherwise  the  student  must  rely  too 
much  upon  himself,  which,  in  many  cases,  he  is  unable  to  do. 

The  Seminar  Method 

The  Seminar  Method.  A  general  topic  to  be  logically  divided 
in  outline  form  by  an  instructor  with  ample  reference  books  or 
aides  suggested  for  working  out  each  division,  the  whole  out- 
line to  be  presented  to  the  class  as  a  general  survey  of  the  topic 
to  be  assigned  to  a  definite  group  of  students  who,  in  turn,  assist 
each  other  in  completing  the  work  of  other  divisions.  Each 
group  working  in  this  way  aids  each  other  in  completing  their 
parts  of  the  entire  assignment  and  the  various  groups  by  them- 
selves build  up  the  unit  of  the  general  topic  assigned. 

The  Objective  Method  . 

By  Objective  Method  is  meant  study  by  pointing  out  par- 
ticular objects  to  the  student  and  explaining  to  him  its  signifi- 
cance in  the  particular  language  taught.  This  method  is  becom- 
ing very  popular  and  has  proven  a  success  in  teaching  languages 
to  a  foreigner. 

Much  cannot  be  said  about  the  last  three  methods,  as  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  extensively  used  by  the  organizations  carry- 
ing on  educational  work,  but  it  is  believed  they  will  be  used  more 
frequently  as  corporation  schools  are  further  developed. 

The  Committee  on  Educational  Methods  in  Corporation 
Schools  has  thought  it  advisable  first  to  make  a  special  study 
of  the  "Inspection  Trip  Method,"  "Laboratory  Method"  and 
"Library  Method."  These  three  methods  are  becoming  recog- 
nized more  and  more  in  conducting  educational  work  in  large 
corporations.  From  the  statements  shown  at  the  end  of  this 
report  it  may  be  seen  that  all  three  methods  appear  to  be  in 
favor  among  those  organizations  in  which  this  study  is  carried 
on.     While  it  is  evident  that  the  membership  of  The  National 
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Association  of  Corporation  Schools  is  comprised  of  divers  or- 
ganizations and  the  subjects  taught  are  correspondingly  different 
in  character,  yet  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  outline  briefly  just 
how  the  three  methods  are  employed  by  the  different  corporation 
schools  in  carrying  on  their  educational  work. 

The  abnormal  progress  of  the  various  industries  in  the  past 
century  and  the  rapid  development  of  manufacturing,  trade  and 
transportation  facilities  made  it  necessary  to  apply  the  sciences 
and  arts  to  properly  carry  on  the  work  at  the  high  plane  of 
efficiency  at  which  the  present  business  world  is  conducted.  The 
progress  of  invention  and  the  demands  of  ever-changing  trade 
conditions  will  compel  constant  improvement  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing in  order  to  keep  in  pace  with  its  rapid  and  continually  chang- 
ing course.  In  summary  we  may  say  that  the  corporation  school 
is  organized  to  meet  the  demands  of  both  the  employer  and  the 
student  employes.  Quoting  Mr.  Chaix  of  the  famous  Chaix 
Printing  Company  of  Paris,  France.     He  says: — 

"It  has  increased  the  (Quantity,  quality-  and  artistic  value  of 
our  company.  All  our  student  workmen  are  so  much  more 
valuable  to  us  that  we  consider  the  heavy  expense  incurred  in 
maintaining  the  school  with  the  necessary  teachers,  the  materials, 
etc.,  as  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  effect  such  instruc- 
tion has  upon  the  value  of  our  workmen." 

Coming  on  to  the  final  phase  of  our  report,  a  brief  review 
will  be  made  of  how  the  various  organizations  are  employing 
the  "Inspection  Trip  Method,"  The  "Laboratory  Method"  and 
the  "Library  Method"  in  conducting  the  educational  work  of 
their  respective  organizations.  Those  corporations  have  been 
chosen  which  are  the  largest  of  their  respective  kinds  and  where 
educational  work  is  being  developed  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Inspection  Trips  or  Observation  Trips 

The  following  description  of  an  observation  trip  is  that  used 
by  a  railroad  company  and  appears  to  be  one  of  considerable 
merit : 

"The  courtesy  of  free  transportation,  which  railroads  are 
permitted  to  exchange  with  each  other,  enables  officers  and  em- 
ployes to  make  frequent  excursions  to  other  plants.  The  rail- 
road company  profits  not  only  by  the  stimulus  of  traveling  over 
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other  lines,  but  from  their  attendance  at  many  professional  and 
business  conventions  and  meetings.  Associations  to  deal  with 
matters  of  mutual  interest  are  highly  organized  in  the  railroad 
industry.  For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  the  policy  to  send 
officials  on  educational  trips  across  the  United  States.  At  least 
one  representative  from  each  division  makes  such  a  tour  each 
year.  They  travel  in  groups  in  an  officer's  car,  which,  through 
the  courtesy  of  other  carriers,  is  all  free  without  expense  to  the 
company  in  question.  The  senior  official  acts  as  a  leader  of  the 
party.  Their  itinerary  is  carefully  laid  out  in  advance  -so  as  to 
utilize  their  time  to  the  best  advantage,  the  trip  generally  occupy- 
ing about  thirty  days.  At  all  stopping  points  the  party  is  under 
the  escort  of  local  railroad  men  and  features  of  technical  interest 
are  shown  to  them.  Upon  their  return  a  report  of  the  trip, 
covering  observations  and  recommendations,  is  rendered  to  the 
general  manager,  but  the  special  merit  of  the  plan  lies  in  its 
broadening  influence  upon  the  company's  officials.  On  a  plan 
similar  to  the  above,  groups  of  station  agents  and  ticket  clerks 
are  sent  all  over  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  them- 
selves by  first-hand  contact  with  the  transportation  which  they 
have  to  sell  in  the  future." 

An  automobile  concern  states  that  their  school  is  confined 
entirely  to  the  training  of  salesmen.  New  men  are  taken  on  in 
groups  of  a  dozen  or  more  and  given  a  course  covering  a  period 
of  about  three  weeks,  but  some  time  is  spent  in  studying  general 
business  methods.  The  greater  part  is  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  selling  their  products  in  the  field.  Where  the  men  can 
spare  the  time,  they  go  into  the  factory  for  a  week  or  two  on 
inspection  trips. 

A  steel  and  wire  manufacturing  company  gives  a  training 
course  extending  over  a  period  of  six  and  one-half  weeks.  The 
class  numbers  about  twelve,  meeting  every  morning  at  some  one 
of  their  mills.  In  general,  a  class  is  divided  into  two  or  three 
parties  and  these  are  conducted  through  the  mi)ls  by  men  who 
act  as  guides.  The  company  has  one  man  who  devotes  all  of  his 
time  to  this  work  and  he  is  assisted  usually  by  the  foreman  in 
the  mill.  The  inspection  usually  takes  up  the  whole  forenoon  of 
five  days  per  week.  Each  succeeding  day  is  devoted  to  some  new 
subject,  the  balance  of  the  time  being  taken  up  with  discussions 
and  instruction  concerning  the  information  gained  in  the  mill. 
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Still  another  concern  takes  its  employes  in  divisions  on  a 
carefully  planned  inspection  trip,  pointing  out  and  studying  the 
problems  of  operating  with  special  reference  to  adjustment  work. 
The  inspection  trips  are  not  confined  merely  to  adjusting,  but 
other  phases  of  the  work  are  thoroughly  investigated  by  student 
employes  on  their  inspection  trips. 

A  large  locomotive  company  writes  that  before  the  class  goes 
into  the  shop  each  boy  is  given  a  memorandum  of  certain  in- 
formation to  observe  specially,  such  as  the  reason  for  parting 
some  pattern,  what  determines  the  point  at  which  the  pattern 
is  parted,  the  arrangement  of  pouring  the  metal  in  the  moulds, 
etc.  At  first  the  time  is  spent  in  observing  these  points,  it  being 
understood  that  the  apprentices  are  not  to  disturb  the  men  work- 
ing in  the  department,  an  instructor  being  in  attendance  to  answer 
any  questions  that  may  arise.  The  next  class  hour  is  spent  in 
the  schoolroom  and  the  students  report  what  they  have  seen  and 
each  item  is  discussed  so  as  to  develop  the  essential  featui;es. 

Another  manufacturing  organization  has  organized  a  club 
for  their  apprentices,  which  meets  once  a  month.  At  this  meet- 
ing the  apprentices  are  usually  addressed  by  someone  from  within 
the  company  on  a  topic  of  general  .interest.  In  addition  to  this 
regular  meeting,  inspection  trips  are  taken  every  few  weeks  on 
Saturday  afternoons  to  other  shops  of  interest  in  the  city.  These 
trips  are  arranged  by  the  boys  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  require 
attendance.    Usually  about  half  of  the  boys  attend. 

A  pottery  manufacturer  says  that  because  no  two  kinds  of 
ware  are  given  the  same  treatment  in  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses, he  had  found  it  not  only  interesting  but  profitable  to  take 
his  apprentices  to  other  factories  and  mills  for  them  to  see  what 
is  being  done  there  in  contrast  to  what  he  is  doing  now  and  in 
preparation  for  what  he  will  do  in  the  future. 

Laboratory  Method 

A  large  automobile  concern  states  that  where  their  men  can 
spare  the  time,  they  go  into  the  factory  for  a  week  or  two.  This 
time  they  spend  in  the  assembly  and  inspection  department  learn- 
ing how  to  put  the  various  machines  together  and  make  important 
adjustments,  doing  other  work  under  the  direction  of  competent 
mechanics.     While  it  is  not  expected  that  they  will  attain  any 
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skill  in  the  work,  they  do  become  able  to  handle  any  ordinary 
mechanical  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  their  work.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  given  the  confidence  in  the  work  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  obtain.  Another  company  explains  that 
their  boys  are  taught  to  run  machines  by  actually  operating  them 
on  regular  work.  They  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  fore- 
man and  shop  instructor.  Mechanical  drawing*  is  taught  by 
giving  the  boys  drawing  to  do.  The  course  is  outlined  so  that 
there  is  very  little  copying  in  it  In  shop  practice  certain  things 
are  taught,  such  as  the  proper  use  of  micrometers  and  calipers, 
the  plan  of  jobs,  estimating  and  letter  writing,  by  actually  per- 
forming this  work.  The  pottery  company  before  metioned  ap- 
proves very  much  of  the  Laboratory  Method  because  a  great 
deal  of  their  work  is  done  by  hand  and  all  apprentices  can  apply 
in  the  shops  the  principles  they  are  attempting  to  teach  them  in 
the  classroom. 

Library  Method 

Libraries,  as  used  by  the  railroad  company  spoken  of  above, 
are  maintained  at  their  thirteen  railroad  club  houses,  with  a  cen- 
tral  library  in  the  general  offices.  Reference  libraries  are  also 
located  at  the  principal  shops  and  division  terminals.  Students 
in  railroading  are  required  to  follow  a  parallel  course  of  reading 
in  those  books  which  appertain  directly  to  courses  taught  by  any. 
of  the  other  methods.  They  are  examined  on  the  texts  of  these 
books  at  stated  intervals.  This  has  the  effect  of  broadening  the 
student's  horizon  and  informing  him  of  the  methods  used  by 
other  railroads.  The  examinations  are  so  framed  that  the  student 
cannot  answer  the  questions  from  experience  of  his  daily  work 
but  only  through  reading.  At  each  apprentice  school  there  is  a 
"Foreman  Library"  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  new  ideas 
and  of  keeping  foremen  up-to-date  along  their  lines.  The  ap- 
prentice instructor  arranges  for  the  circulation  of  periodicals 
amongst  those  foremen  who  are  concerned  with  the  subjects. 
The  magazines  chosen  are  those  which  answer  the  need  of  the 
various  foremen  included  in  the  membership.  There  is  also  at 
each  school  a  separate  library  containing  reference  books  for  the 
use  of  apprentices. 

A  further  study  of  the  kpplication  of  the  Library  Method  in 
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its  connection  with  carrying  on  educational  work  is  being  made 
by  Professor  Charles  Hughes  Johnston  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  together  with  data  already  written  by  him,  and  that  which 
he  is  about  to  write,  we  believe  a  more  thorough  insight  into 
this  important  method  of  teaching  may  be  had.  No  further 
description  of  the  Library  Method  is  herein  given,  as  reports 
from  other  member  companies  do  not  prove  sufficiently  complete 
to  warrant  their  being  given  in  detail  and  no  other  data  as  to 
the  practical  use  of  the  Library  Method  is  at  present  available, 
with  the  exception  of  material  written  by  such  authorities  as 
Professor  Charles  Johnston  and  others. 

Although  our  study  has  been  conducted  with  the  idea  of 
showing  how  the  mind,  hand,  eye  and  ear  are  being  developed 
as  a  direct  result  of  an  education,  the  replies  received  from 
various  companies  appear  to  have  laid  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  in  connection  with  any  work  carried  on  by 
other  organizations.  We  believe  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a 
true  dividing  line  between  the  mind  and  the  hand,  eye  and  ear, 
as  all  four  are  sometimes  so  closely  related  that  a  distinction 
between  them  is  impossible. 

Concluding  now  our  discussion  on  the  various  methods  that 
may  be  employed  in  carrying  on  a  systematic  course  in  education 
in  corporation  schools,  a  quotation  from  one  of  our  noted  edu- 
cators will  not  be  out  of  place  and  expresses  very  well  the  tech- 
nique of  teaching  and  its  relation  to  methods  in  teaching: 

"The  technique  of  teaching  involves  a  knowledge  of  psy- 
chology, processes  of  reasoning,  memory,  interest  and  attention; 
a  mastery  of  the  proper  motivation  of  work;  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  learning  which  have  been  established  in  recent  ex- 
perimental investigations  and  a  knowledge  of  the  practices  and 
methods  which  the  experience  of  the  most  successful  teachers  has 
demonstrated  to  be  most  economical  of  time  and  effort." 

We  all  know  that  at  present  we  are  feeling  our  way  along 
slowly  and  conservatively,  but  the  possibilities  ahead  of  us  are 
already  looming  up  so  prominently  that  everyone  feels  certain 
that  a  problem  has  been  entered  upon  that  will  be  almost  limitless 
in  its  scope.  The  contribution  to  society  at  large  in  producing 
a  more  efficient  corporation  employe  is  alone  well  worth  the  effort 
expended,  even  if  no  substantial  results  are  obtained  for  the 
corporation  school  itself. 
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BOOKS   FOR   COLLATERAL   READING 

NAME  AUTHOR  PUBLISHER 

1  Education  Herbert  Spencer Brentanos 

2  Psychology Wm.  James H.  Holt  &  G)mpany 

3  The  Details  of  Class  Manage- 

ment in  its  Relation  to  the 
Family,  the  Outside  Com- 
munity, and  the  Subject Dora  Williams Chas.  Scribner's  Sons 

4  The  Teacher  and  the  School.. Chauncey  P.  Colegrove. .Chas.  Scribner's  Sons 

5  The  Meaning  of  Education... Nicholas  Murray  Butler. Chas.  Scribner's  Sons 

6  Schools  of  Tomorrow John  Dewey E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

7  The  Modem  High  School.... Chas.  Hughes  Johnston.. Chas.  Scribner^s  Sons 

8  The  Psychology  of  the  Com- 

mon Branches  F.  N.  Freeman Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

9  Socializing    Function    of    the 

High  School  Library  Florence  M.  Hopkins. ..Chas.  Scribner's  Sons 

10  Cooperation    in    the    Teaching 

of  English   James  Fleming  Hosic. ..Chas.  Scribner's  Sons 

11  How  Shall  We  Study  the  In- 

dustries for  the  Purposes  of 

Vocational  Education? Chas.  R.  Richards Reprint    from    Voca- 
tional   Education 

12  Vocational   Guidance   and   the  (1914) 

High  School   Meyer  Bloomfield . .  .Chas.  Scribner's  Sons 


QUESTIONNAIRE    ON    EDUCATIONAL    METHODS 

IN   CORPORATION   SCHOOLS 

In  order  to  determine  the  weight  of  opinion  on  each  of  the 
answers,  each  Company  replying  has  been  assigned  a  number : 

KEY  TO  COMPANIES  ANSWERING  QUESTIONNAIRES 

Company  No. 

1 American  Locomotive  Company 

2 Addressograph  Company 

3 Consolidated  Gas  Company 

4 Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company 

5 R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company 

6 Illinois  Steel  Company 

7 American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 

8 Thomas  Maddock's  Sons'  Company 

9 Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Company 

10 Simonds  Manufacturing  Company 

11 Montgomery  Ward  &  Company  * 

12 The  Graton  &  Knight  Manufacturing  Co. 

13 Strawbridge  &  Clothier 

14 Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company 

15 Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co. 

16 ..Westinghouse  Machine  Company 
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Company  No. 

17 The  Warner  &  Swasey  Company 

18 The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pa. 

19 American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

20 The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 

21 The  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Company 

22 Walco  Manufacturing  Corporation 

23 Southern  Pacific  Railway 

24 Bing  &  Bing  Construction 

25 The  Atlantic  Refining  Company 

26 Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 

27 The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 

28 Norton  &  Norton  Grinding  Companies 

29 The  Schwarzenbach,  Huber  Company 

50 Mountain  States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

31 The  Spirella  Company 

32 Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

33 Standard  Oil  Company  of  California 


Subjects  Taught  by  "Library^'  Method 
Vocational  Educational  Subjects 

(1)  Structural  Engineering 

(2)  Mechanical  Engineering 

(3)  Electrical  Engineering 

(4)  Machine  Design 

(5)  Mechanical  Drawing 

Manufacturing  Processes 

(1)  Machinery  Processes 

(2)  Chemical  Processes 

(3)  Miscellaneous  Processes 

Efficiency  and  Management 

(1)  Corporation  Management 

(2)  Efficiency  Engineering 

Principles  of  Business 

(1)  All  principles  and  rules  necessary  for  properly  conducting 
any  business 
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Collateral  Reading 
(1)  Investigation  and  research  with  the  aid  of  a  library 

Selling,  Demonstration  and  Salesmanship 
(1)   (Subject  self-explanatory) 

College  Graduates'  Apprenticeship  Schools 

(1)  Q)urses  for  College  Graduates  given  by  many  organizations 
in  which  the  principles  of  the  business  are  taught 


Subjects  Taught  by  "Inspection  Trips''  Method 

Manufacturing  Processes 

(1)  Machinery  Processes 

(2)  Chemical  Processes 

(3)  Miscellaneous  Processes 

Principles  of  Business 

(1)  All  principles  and  rules  necessary  for  properly  conducting 
any  business 

Commercial  School  Subjects 

(1)  Commercial  Arithmetic 

(2)  Commercial  Law 

(3)  English 

(4)  Business  Arithmetic 

Apparatus  and  Equipment  and  Their  Uses 
(1)  Tools  and  Apparatus 

Selling,  Demonstration  and  Salesmanship 
(1)   (Subject  self-explanatory) 
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Subjects  Taught  by  'Taboratorv''  Method 

High  School  Subjects 

(1)  Algebra 

(2)  English 

(3)  Geometry 

(4)  Triogonometry 

(5)  Elementary  Drawing 

Manufacturing  Processes 

(1)  Machinery  Processes 

(2)  Chemical  Processes 

(3)  Miscellaneous  Processes 

Draughting  and  Drawing 

(1)  Design  of  Machinery  and  Tools 

(2)  General  Design 

Principles  of  Business 

(1)  All  principles  and  rules  necessary  for  properly  conducting 
any  business 

Commercial.  School  Subjects 

(1)  Commercial  Arithmetic 

(2)  Commercial  Law 

(3)  English 

(4)  Business  Arithmetic 

Selling,  Demonstration  and  Salesmanship 
(1)   (Subject  self-explanatory) 
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NUMBER    OF    FIRMS    EMPLOYING    THE    DIFFERENT 
METHODS   IN  TEACHING  SUBJECTS   SHOWN 
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VARIOUS   METHODS   EMPLOYED   BY   THE   DIFFERENT 

ORGANIZATIONS   IN   CONDUCTING   THEIR 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK 
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Chairman  Rowe:  We  would  like  to  hear  anyone  on  this 
report.  I  believe  that  in  this  case  there  has  been  no  special 
speaker  selected  to  open  the  discussion.  This  is  a  broad  question 
in  which  all  of  you  are  interested.  I  would  like  to  hear  it  very 
fully  discussed,  methods  of  training,  educational  methods.  Come 
along  now,  you  who  are  teaching,  and  tell  us  how  to  do  it.  Tell 
us  of  some  little  difficulty  you  have  overcome  in  securing  results. 
All  of  these  things  are  good  methods,  and  whenever  you  can 
tell  how  you  approached  some  problem  and  secured  results  that 
you  had  not  secured  before,  from  the  adoption  of  some  new  way, 
or  new  methods,  and  you  have  found  that  has  been  a  good  method 
in  your  case,  it  may  be  equally  good  for  someone  else,  and  we 
would  like  to  hear  about  it. 

Mr.  a.  J.  Beatty  :  I  have  been  making  somewhat  of  a  study 
during  the  last  year  or  two  in  the  field  of  corporation  schools. 
I  have  visited  perhaps  two  or  three  dozen  corporation  schools 
throughout  the  middle  west,  making  a  study  not  only  of  their 
methods  of  instruction,  but  also  their  methods  of  administration 
and  supervision.  I  have  just  recently  taken  up  work  with  the 
Bureau  of  Salesmanship  Research  at  Pittsburgh,  and  as  the  plan 
is  laid  now,  the  activities  of  the  bureau  for  the  coming  year  will 
be  directed  very  largely  towards  methods  of  instruction  of  sales- 
men and  their  supervision.  You  probably  know  that  up  to  the 
present  time  the  work  of  the  bureau  has  been  to  devise  means 
and'  tests  by  which  salesmen  may  be  selected.  This  is  a  very 
important  matter,  and  some  valuable  results  have  been  attained, 
as  evidence  may  be  presented  to  show.  The  activities  for  the 
coming  year,  as  I  said,  will  be  directed  very  largely  to  devising 
means  for  supervising  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  various 
concerns.  We  do  not  know  yet  just  what  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  do.  We  hope,  however,  as  the  committee  suggests  in  the 
report,  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
get  the  good  things  that  are  being  done  and  pass  them  out  to 
others  who  are  interested. 

As  to  methods  of  instruction,  I  have  made  something  of  a 
study  of  that  matter,  and  I  have  been  impressed,  in  the  schools 
which  I  have  visited,  that  perhaps  not  quite  enough  attention 
is  being  paid  by  the  instructors  in  corporation  schools  to  the 
scientific  principles,  so  far  as  they  are  scientific  principles,  in- 
volved in  the  methods  of  teaching.    We  have  all  been  groping 
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in  the  dark,  somewhat ;  we  do  not  know  what  is  the  best  method 
— ^nobody,  I  take  it,  knows  what  is  the  best  method  of  teaching 
any  particular  subject,  but  there  are  some  methods  which  do  seem 
to  be  particularly  adaptable  to  corporation  schools,  and  one  which 
the  corporation  schools  are  especially  equipped  for  using.  The 
inspection  trip  is  one  of  them,  a  very  important  and  valuable 
method.  Some  of  us  are  not  using  the  inspection  trip  as  much 
as  we  might  do,  and  it  is  very  valuable.  The  laboratory  method 
is  another  valuable  method,  and  the  corporation  school  has  a  very 
decided  advantage  in  that  respect,  for  the  ordinary  corporation 
has  at  its  disposal  a  very  large  amount  of  splendid  equipment, 
which  no  other  school  does  have,  and  so  has  the  advantage  of 
a  laboratory  method  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  To 
make  use  of  the  good  things  that  other  people  are  doing,  I  pre- 
sume, is  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given.  Find  out  what  other 
men  are  doing  elsewhere,  and  make  use  of  the  best  thoughts 
available. 

Mr,  C.  R.  Dooley:  I  would  suggest  that  the  keynote  in  all 
of  these  methods  of  teaching  is  the  problem  on  project  idea. 
A  good  practical  problem  not  only  teaches  the  scientific  principle 
involved  as  a  matter  of  knowledge  but  develops  capacity  to  apply 
this  principle  with  emphasis  on  the  result  instead  of  the  method. 

Further,  such  problems  create  an  atmosphere  of  real  life  in 
the  school-room  which  is  too  often  artificial.  Every  day  each  of 
us  must  meet  new  conditions,  with  no  one  to  tell  us  how  to  riieet 
them.  Therefore,  let  us  put  class-room  problems  up  to  the  boys 
and  girls,  with  the  same  atmosphere  of  original  work  in  just  the 
same  way  that  life  puts  them  up  to  us.  Teaching  is  not  telling. 
Education  is  not  information.  The  efficient  use  of  knowledge 
is  power.  Oftentimes  we  make  the  mistake  in  our  academic  state- 
ment of  practical  problems  by  giving  the  student  all  the  infor- 
mation he  should  use.  For  example:  What  load  can  you  lift 
with  a  pull  of  100  pounds,  using  a  block  and  tackle  of  3  moving 
pulleys?  You  know  the  formula  involved  which  is  generally  the 
central  idea  to  be  taught.  I  stated  this  problem  to  a  class  last 
week  this  way:  The  shipping  department  wants  to  load  a  1,000- 
pound  motor  on  a  truck.  Get  a  block  and  tackle  that  will  do 
the  job.  The  "head  room"  in  the  warehouse  is  14  feet  and  the 
bed  of  the  truck  4}^  feet  from  the  floor.  One  of  the  fellows 
in  the  class-room  said:  "What  has  the  head  room  to  do  with 
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the  problem  ?"  I  asked  him :  "Where  will  you  fasten  the  block  ? " 
He  then  said :  "What  use  is  it  to  know  the  height  of  the  bed  of 
the  truck  from  the  floor?"  I  said,  "No  particular  use  except 
that  it  is  simply  a  part  of  the  job,  and  then  it  enables  you  to 
arrange  the  rigging  so  that  the  two  pulleys  will  not  come  together 
before  the  motor  lands  on  the  truck  body.  It  is  as  imponant 
for  you  to  get  the  rope  long  enough  and  stout  enough  as  it  is 
to  figure  how  many  pulleys  you  should  have." 

Make  your  problems  deal  with  life  conditions,  that  is,  present 
a  problem  before  the  method  of  its  solution,  and  then  in  pre- 
senting a  problem,  have  some  information  in  the  problem  which 
is  not  fundamentally  essential  and  have  blank  spaces  in  the  prob- 
lem where  the  student's  judgment  must  be  called  on  to  supply 
the  data.  State  a  real  condition,  in  which  he  must  separate  the 
essentials  from  the  non-essentials,  and  apply  his  science. 

Mr.  John  D.  Gill:  Before  Mr.  Dooley  spoke  I  was  tempted 
to  talk  on  that  very  subject,  but  not  as  he  has  talked  on  it,  because 
for  two  years  we  have  practised  that  method,  and  had  about 
decided  that  it  had  several  very  great  disadvantages.  I  did  not 
rise  on  my  feet,  because  I  did  not  want  to  present  now  any  pessi- 
mistic ideas  or  describe  any  failures. 

Chairman  Rowe:  Start  up  a  little  muss,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  John  D.  Gill:  Without  going  into  pedagogical  methods, 
I  might  say  that  experience  tells  us  whatever  we  teach  must 
depend  largely  on  what  the  pupil  already  knows.  The  method 
which  we  have  just  heard  described  is,  I  think,  what  we  tried  to 
have  our  people  teach  in  our  own  school  work,  that  is,  giving  a 
man  a  certain  amount  of  literature  and  telling  him  that  it  deals 
with  a  definite  subject,  physics,  in  fact,  which  was  one  of  the  sub- 
jects Mr.  Dooley  mentioned,  and  which  we  endeavor  to  teach,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  that  text  is  a  series  of  very  practical  prob- 
lems. We  had  some  lessons  touching  on  motors  also — a  man 
had  to  pull  the  motor  along  the  floor  and  tell  how  much  horse- 
power was  required  to  pull  it  a  certain  distance  in  a  given  time. 
We  found  that  the  men  lost  interest  in  these  studies  and  became 
more  or  less  indifferent,  because  they  made  little  progress.  In- 
stead of  having  someone  with  them  almost  constantly,  from  whom 
they  could  obtain  an  idea  here  and  there,  in  order  to  advance 
step  by  step,  we  left  them  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  with 
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the  result  that  they  became  more  deeply  confused,  made  little 
progress  and  were  ultimately  discouraged.  We  have  all  heard 
of  the  tenacity  of  Macauley  who,  when  a  schoolboy,  took  home 
a  problem  in  mathematics  and  worked  on  it  day  and  night  until 
a  solution  was  reached.  But  we  are  not  all  Macauleys.  Our 
men  need  coaching,  not  to  the  point  of  hindering  their  self-devel- 
opment, but  suggestive  training  that  makes  for  maximum  growth 
and  interest  in  the  work.  A  man  must  have  considerable  of 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  science  before  he 
can  solve  practical  problems.  I  recall  in  my  earlier  schooldays 
we  had  in  geometry  class  the  ordinary  theorems  and  corollaries 
taken  directly  from  the  text-book.  After  several  weeks  of  drill 
the  professor  inserted  a  few  practical  problems;  if  I  remember 
correctly,  two  men  out  of  fifty  solved  these  practical  problems, 
which  is  a  very  good  indication  to  me  that  the  average  student 
cannot  solve  practical  problems  easily.  They  must  have  consid- 
erable experience  and  coaching  on  the  simpler  things  before  we 
can  thrust  on  them  practical  problems  with  the  saying,  "Do  this, 
and  don't  come  back  to  me  until  you  do." 

Just  in  conclusion,  since  Mr.  Dooley  did  inspire  me  to  make 
these  remarks,  let  me  add  that  we  spent  weeks  with  classes  of 
men  endeavoring  to  carry  out  just  that  "practical  problem"  plan. 
We  finally  modified  the  method  in  the  direction  indicated  because 
it  was  making  the  men  pessimistic,  discouraging  them,  and  having 
the  same  general  eflfect  that  any  man  reaches  when  he  is  not 
progressing  in  his  work.  However,  it  may  work  successfully 
with  the  exceptional  man. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Allen:  For  four  years  in  Detroit  we  have  been 
asking  this  question:  "Why  do  mature  men  who  know  they  are 
up  against  a  situation  in  which  their  promotion  is  involved  drop 
out  of  high  school,  especially  when  the  school  facilities  afford 
every  opportunity  for  them  to  get  the  thing  they  are  looking  for  ? 
A  careful  examination  into  the  reasons  for  these  drop  outs  has 
brought  out  the  usual  quota  of  excuses — "overtime  work,"  "sick- 
ness in  the  family,"  "business  engagements,"  etc. — ^but  the  fact 
is  that  80  per  cent  of  those  who  drop  out  of  the  technical  high 
school  course  in  Detroit  evening  high  schools  do  so  because  they 
do  not  know  fractions  and  decimals.  Without  this  knowledge 
it  is  impossible  to  organize  school  work  that  will  apply  directly 
to  shop  and  laboratory  problems,  and  it  is  a  rare  individual  who 
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will  go  back  and  take  up  a  study  of  fractions  and  decimals  in 
order  to  get  the  training  he  desires. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  person  who  reaches 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years  and  who  cannot  handle  the  funda- 
mentals of  arithmetic  quickly  and  accurately  is  below  an  edu- 
cational dead  line  and  the  chances  are  80  per  cent  against  their 
ever  becoming  skilled  workmen  along  any  line  that  involves 
technical  training. 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Hopf:  I  should  like  to  contribute  to  this  dis- 
cussion by  referring  to  an  educational  experiment  which  is  being 
tried  at  the  present  time  in  the  institution  which  I  represent. 

About  four  months  ago  we  were  considering  suitable  subjects 
for  educational  work  among  our  department  heads  and  employes, 
and  finally  selected  a  subject  which  we  believed  would  have  a 
general  appeal — namely,  Business  English.  For  the  purpose  of 
practical  instruction  we  chose  a  course  in  business  English  writ- 
ten by  a  professor  of  New  York  University,  an  authority  on  the 
subject.  We  were  fortunate  in  enlisting  the  sympathy  and  coop- 
eration of  the  vice-president  of  our  company  in  this  work,  and 
he  agreed  to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the  study  group  or- 
ganized. 

There  are  obvious  advantages  connected  with  bringing  about 
active  contact  between  executive  officials  and  a  project  of  the 
character  in  question.  As  occasion  arises,  the  executives  can 
initiate  any  policy  which  may  seem  desirable  to  promote  the  end 
in  view,  and  their  presence  at  the  group  meetings  has  a  stimulat- 
ing effect  upon  the  members. 

Our  group  at  the  present  time  includes  practically  all  of  the 
officers  of  the  company,  many  of  the  department  heads  and  a 
number  of  the  senior  and  junior  clerks,  including  women. 

Each  of  the  twelve  units  comprising  the  course  in  question 
is  taken  up  for  study,  and  after  completion  of  a  unit  the  student 
is  required  to  send  in  a  solution  to  a  problem  covering  the  prin- 
ciples discussed  in  the  respective  unit.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
these  problems  are  general  and  do  not  apply  to  any  particular 
business.  Therefore,  as  the  novelty  of  the  group  study  wears  off, 
some  means  must  be  found  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual students.  In  our  case  this  was  achieved  by  interpolating 
between  each  formal  meeting  (occurring  twice  a  month)  a  special 
meeting  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  problems  arising  out  of  our  own 
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business.  At  these  special  meetings  certain  correspondence  critics, 
who  were  selected  from  members  of  the  group,  criticised  carbon 
copies  of  correspondence  selected  at  random  from  the  daily  rou- 
tine. This  practice  crystallized  the  discussions  very  effectively 
and  brought  them  into  a  field  which  was  familiar  to  practically 
all  of  the  members.  Owing  to  the  beginning  of  the  summer  vaca- 
tion period,  we  decided  to  abandon  the  formal  sessions  and  to 
substitute  therefor  a  "Better  Letters  Campaign"  to  run  through 
the  entire  summer.  The  plan  of  this  campaign  involved  the 
selection  for  each  month  of  a  review  committee,  composed  of 
those  who  stood  among  the  highest  in  the  course. 

This  committee  invited  from  members  of  the  office  staff  con- 
tributions of  letters  which  were  thought  to  be  specially  good,  and 
which  were  taken  out  of  daily  correspondence  work.  The  cor- 
respondents were  instructed  to  submit  with  their  contributions  a 
statement  covering  the  situation  which  the  letter  was  intended  to 
remedy.  From  among  the  contributions  received  the  review  com- 
mittee will  select  the  best  five  letters,  and  review  committees 
appointed  for  succeeding  months  will  perform  the  same  function. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  months'  period  covered  by  the  campaign, 
there  will  have  been  produced  a  group  of  twenty  letters  which 
will  compete  for  five  prizes,  ranging  from  $20  down,  offered 
by  the  company. 

Each  review  committee  serves  for  a  period  of  one  month, 
during  which  the  members  of  the  committee  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  competition.  Employes  who  do  not  write  letters  in 
the  regular  course  of  their  work  are  invited  to  write  letters  bear- 
ing on  special  problems  arising  out  of  company  correspondence, 
which  are  drawn  up  by  the  different  review  committees. 

For  the  best  five  letters  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  com- 
pany has  offered  a  separate  set  of  prizes,  ranging  from  $10  down. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  our  campaign, 
it  IS  too  early  to  judge  of  the  result.  However,  I  am  very  optim- 
istic about  it,  because  the  interest  shown  by  the  group  members 
in  the  study  course  has  been  so  marked  that  we  have  had  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  program  within  the  limit  set  during  each  week. 
In  the  fall  we  expect  to  resume  the  study  work,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  result  of  the  "Better  Letters  Campaign"  will  be 
reflected  in  an  increase  of  the  interest  when  the  regular  work 
begins  again.    The  point  of  chief  value  to  us  in  the  whole  edu- 
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cational  plan  is  that  we  are  constantly  tying  up  the  principles 
discussed  in  the  units  with  the  actual,  live,  every-day  work  our 
correspondents  are  doing.  It  is  appreciated  that  by  reason  of 
the  pressure  of  the  daily  routine,  our  correspondents  cannot 
always  compose  their  minds  and  do  their  very  best  work.  And 
yet  they  can  do  very  much  better  work  than  before,  as  they  now 
consciously  apply  the  principles  which  they  are  absorbing  through 
study.  We  think  that  in  the  selection  of  the  subject  of  Business 
English  we  have  chosen  something  of  universal  interest,  and  the 
slogan  which  we  have  adopted  is  expressed  in  the  sentiment  that 
the  attitude  of  the  individual  shall  indicate  Sympathy,  Service 
and  Sincerity. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Ashe:  In  educational  work  we  should  use  two 
different  methods.  One  is  that  of  the  unit  problem,  and  the 
other  is  that  of  the  group  problem.  Those  of  us  who  have  studied 
psychology  have  read  about  Bryan  &  Harter's  practice  curve. 
This  curve  was  the  result  of  an  investigation  carried  on  with 
a  group  of  beginners  in  telegraphy  to  find  out  why  it  was  that 
some  telegraphers  became  expert,  and  others  never  passed  be- 
yond the  range  of  a  mediocre  telegrapher.  They  found  that  the 
ability  to  make  progress  was  dependent  on  two  things — one  the 
ability  to  grasp  the  little  word-letter  combinations  which  come 
over  the  wire,  the  growth  of  which  ability  was  very  rapid,  and 
the  second  was  the  ability  to  grasp  the  problem  as  a  whole ;  that 
brings  in  the  problem  of  stimulating  initiative,  in  which  Mr. 
Dooley  is  interested.  They  found  that  the  first  element  grew 
very  rapidly,  whereas  the  second  element  grew  very  slowly. 
However,  it  further  appeared  that  when  a  person  continued  on 
a  problem  over  a  long  period,  when  they  did  not  show  any  appar- 
ent growth,  but  ran  along  on  the  plateau  of  their  curve,  that  this 
was  the  time  when  they  were  making  the  greatest  progress  in 
the  development  of  the  ability  to  grasp  the  problem  as  a  whole, 
and  if  application  to  study  was  continued  they  found  that  the 
progress  was  very  rapfd;  after  a  time  the  individual  becoming 
a  professional.  It  seems  to  me,  the  general  problem  we  are  all 
working  with,  is  how  to  make  experts  out  of  the  people  we  are 
educating.  The  abilities  which  spell  success  in  the  making  of 
experts  are  those  which  grow  very  slowly,  and  which  represent 
an  enormous  amount  of  hard  practice  over  a  long  period.  In 
making  these  experts,  and  in  the  stimulation  of  this  ability  to 
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grasp  the  idea  as  a  whole,  the  student  has  to  do  an  enormous 
amount  of  hard  work,  and  while  this  continued  practice  is  carried 
on  we  must  look  back  after  those  other  little  additional  interests 
which  maintain  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student. 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  whole  problem  of  the  successful 
teacher.  You  start  with  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  the  student, 
and  you  add  to  this  by  assigning  him  little  practical  tasks,  in 
which  he  has  to  use  the  information  he  has,  and  as  Mr.  Dooley 
has  pointed  out,  you  must  get  this  man  to  reach  out  and  grow, 
stimulating  his  initiative,  bringing  out  by  inductive  training  ideas 
which  he*  has  gotten  from  other  people.  If  the  student  never 
reaches  the  point  where  he  can  expand  in  this  way  he  does  not 
go  very  far  in  becoming  an  expert. 

That  is  the  reason  why  you  have  got  to  attack  both  sides  of 
this  problem;  you  must  stir  the  student's  enthusiasm  and  main- 
tain his  interest,  and  use  these  little  experiences  and  elements 
of  information  that  the  man  has  in  solving  new  problems.  In 
addition  to  that,  you  must  develop  the  creative  instinct,  initia- 
tive, which  comes  from  the  assigning  of  new  things;  therefore, 
I  want  to  make  a  plea  for  both  methods,  as  discussed  here  to-day, 
as  I  believe  both  are  necessary  in  making  a  success  of  this 
problem. 

Chairman  Rowe:  Is  there  anyone  else  who  desires  to  say 
an)rthing  in  connection  with  this  report?  If  not.  Miss  Busch 
wishes  to  make  a  few  further  remarks. 

Miss  Ella  Adeline  Busch:  I  think  each  one  of  us  has  at 
some  time  taught  someone  something,  or  at  least  tried  to  do  so. 
It  has  been  said  that  we  are  teachers  in  so  far  as  our  pupils  learn. 
When  speaking  of  the  general  subject  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
that  have  been  used,  we  sometimes  fail  to  make  a  clear  distinction 
between  two  processes  that  have  been  spoken  of  this  morning. 
This  failure  to  do  so  is  more  widespread  than  most  of  us  realize. 
When  I  have  spoken  before  large  numbers  of  people  on  the  way 
in  which  we  learn  anything,  I  have  been  repeatedly  requested 
by  managers  of  these  meetings,  "Will  you  please  tell  your  audi- 
ence that,  when  they  teach  their  pupils  to  study  a  certain  subject, 
they  themselves  do  not  teach  that  subject?"  We  must  make  a 
distinction  between  how  the  teacher  teaches  and  how  the  pupil 
learns. 

I  have  tried  to  find  out  what  it  is  that  business  men  expect 
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the  regular  schools  to  do.  I  wish  that  in  the  discussion  this 
afternoon  and  this  evening  there  be  made  an  effort  to  summarize 
concretely  just  what  it  is  that  pupils  shall  be  able  to  do  after 
they  have  had  from  six  to  twelve  years,  or  more,  of  regular 
training  in  the  schools.  Is  this  association  of  business  men  look- 
ing for  individuals  with  a  certain  stock  of  knowledge  or  facts, 
or  are  they  looking  for  skill  and  willingness  in  young  people  or 
adults  to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work  as  well  as  they  can? 

Another  point:  Upon  what  basis  do  the  regular  schools,  and 
the  corporation  schools  in  the  industries,  and  even  the  industries 
themselves,  meet?  Is  there  any  meeting  ground,  and  what  is 
that  meeting  ground?  Is  there  any  similarity  or  identity  of  aims? 
I  hope  this  point  will  be  stated  very  definitely.  When  that  has 
been  done,  the  teachers  in  the  regular  schools  will  be  obliged  to 
recognize  the  resulting  problems.  It  seems  to  me  quite  impos- 
sible, and  I  believe  you  cannot  expect  the  teachers  in  the  regular 
schools,  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  higher  schools  to  attack 
very  definitely  the  problems  of  business  and  industry  and  get 
the  point  of  view  of  the  business  man,  and  the  man  in  industry, 
until  the  business  men  and  the  men  working  in  the  industries 
will  somehow  state  definitely  and  concretely  what  it  is  they  are 
aiming  at.    Shall  we  try  to  do  this  to-day? 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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SAFETY  AND   HEALTH 

Wednesday  Morning — ^June  6th,  1917 
First  Vice-President  Dietz,  Presiding 

Chairman  Dietz  :  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  some  mighty 
good  things  in  store  for  us  this  morning,  and  we  ought  to  get 
right  into  the  spirit  of  the  work  without  delay.  It  was  the  wish 
of  the  Ejcecutive  Committee  that  at  the  session  this  morning  the 
committee  chairman  speak  to  their  reports,  rather  than  review 
them  completely,  and  bring  before  us  the  essential  parts  for  dis- 
cussion. We  have  quite  a  range  of  subjects  this  morning.  The 
first  subject,  that  of  Safety  and  Health,  is  broader  than  the  in- 
dustrial problem  which  is  indicated  for  the  committee,  because 
it  affects  all  types  of  business  and  industry.  Those  of  you  who 
have  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Safety  and  Health 
need  no  words  of  commendation  from  me  as  to  the  character 
of  the  service  which  that  committee  has  rendered  us.  I  am  very 
glad,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Sydney  W.  Ashe,  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  can  be  with  us  and  personally  present  the  report  for 
discussion.  Mr.  Ashe  will  spend  fifteen  minutes  in  presenting 
the  main  topics  for  discussion,  after  which  designated  openers 
of  discussion  will  be  called  upon  for  contributions  of  five  min- 
utes, and  after  that  the  discussion  will  be  open  to  all  of  us  freely. 
I  have  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Sydney  W.  Ashe,  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Ashe:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  no 
apologies  to  make  in  reference  to  the  work  of  our  committee 
for  this  year,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  very  fortunate 
in  having  with  me  on  the  committee  a  group  of  very  able  and 
very  willing  workers.  We  were  fortunate  in  adding  to  our  com- 
mittee this  year  two  men  who  rank  high  in  industrial  work  along 
the  lines  of  safety  and  health.  These  men  were  Dr.  F.  L.  Hoff- 
man, statistician  of  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company,  who 
also  placed  his  assistant,  Mr.  Crum,  at  our  disposal,  and  Dr. 
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C.  A.  Lauffer,  chief  surgeon  and  medical  director  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  who  has  also 
had  an  extremely  wide  experience  in  this  work,  and  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  material  on  the  medical  ex- 
amination of  employes  which  appears  in  this  report. 

Your  committee  last  year  passed  through  the  stage  that  some 
of  the  committees  are  passing  through  this  year.  We  felt  that 
our  work  had  been  completed.  We  had  concentrated  largely  on 
the  matter  of  safety.  We  had  outlined,  as  we  thought,  very  care- 
fully, the  ways  in  which  safety  work  could  be  best  carried  on 
through  educational  means,  and  we  recommended,  practically, 
that  the  committee  be  discontinued.  I  unfortunately  could  not 
attend  the  Pittsburgh  convention,  due  to  critical  illness  in  my 
family  at  the  time,  but  at  the  convention  it  was  recommended 
that  the  committee  should  give  a  little  thought  to  the  matter 
of  health  in  industry,  and  therefore  the  committee  did  a  large 
amount  of  work,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not  know 
very  much  about  it,  and  when  you  do  not  know  very  much  about 
a  subject  you  usually  tap  all  of  the  resources  at  your  disposal. 
We  secured  a  large  number  of  reports  from  the  government, 
from  various  State  officials,  from  various  companies  and  organi- 
zations, and  all  this  material,  amounting  to  several  hundred  bulle- 
tins, was  gone  over  very  carefully  with  a  view  to  trying  to  get 
the  correct  perspective  of  what  you  could  do  in  the  way  of  health 
work  in  a  large  industry.  A  preliminary  report  was  drafted,  it 
was  largely  the  work  of  the  chairman,  of  about  fifty  or  sixty 
pages,  and  we  had  several  meetings  to  discuss  this  paper,  assign- 
ing to  the  different  members  of  the  committee  certain  specified 
jobs  to  do,  and  the  result  of  our  report  shows  that  the  work 
has  been  exceedingly  well  done  by  my  co-workers.  ~ 

The  committee  reports  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  covers 
the  matter  of  safety  in  industry,  and  we  have  only  devoted  a  few 
pages  to  this  part  and  later  on  in  the  report  we  have  devoted 
considerable  space  to  the  dicussion  of  health  in  industry.  The 
safety  material  brings  out  forcibly  the  fact  that  the  reduction 
of  accidents  is  very  largely  an  educational  problem.  You  have 
got  to  attack  it  from  two  points.  When  you  see  that  over  twenty- 
four  per  cent  of  the  accidents  that  occur  are  due  to  carelessness 
of  the  injured  themselves,  and  that  less  than  one  per  cent  can 
be  avoided  by  the  use  of  safeguards,  you  see  what  a  very  large 
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personal  problem  safety  work  is,  and  those  who  have  given  much 
thought  or  attention  to  this  work  and  have  been  successful  with 
it,  have  fought  it  out  largely  along  the  lines  of  personal  work, 
using  educational  methods. 

Now,  in  the  survey  of  the  methods  which  we  had  recom- 
mended, we  found  that  we  were  confronted  with  a  very  serious 
factor,  namely,  that  labor  turnover  was  a  large  factor  in  the 
causing  of  accidents.  This  made  the  problem  of  laying  out 
educational  work  which  could  be  given  to  new  employes  at  short 
notice  a  very  difficult  problem,  and  we  realize,  therefore,  that  if 
some  method  can  be  worked  out  whereby  a  large  reduction  can 
be  made  in  labor  turnover  many  of  the  ills  to  which  companies 
are  now  prone  would  be  cured,  in  other  words,  our  safety  and 
health  problem,  and  the  labor  problem,  would  be  reduced  con- 
servatively 75  per  cent.  The  problem  would  be  75  per  cent  less 
if  a  practical  cure  for  labor  turnover  could  be  found.  We  have 
several  illustrations  in  the  paper  to  bring  this  point  out.  For 
instance,  there  was  one  concern  that  reported  that  76  per  cent 
of  their  accidents  occurred  to  employes  less  than  one  year  in  the 
service,  and  that  such  accidents  are  39  per  cent  more  severe  in 
the  items  of  lost  time  than  those  occurring  to  employes  older  in 
point  of  service.  A  statement  was  made  here  yesterday  that  50 
per  cent  of  the  accidents  in  another  company  occurred  to  em- 
ployes who  were  in  the  service  for  less  than  six  months. 

Another  illustration  is  some  curves  shown  in  the  paper. 
These  curves  are  plotted  on  the  basis  of  ratio  of  accidents  to 
employes.  These  curves  show  that  from  1912  down  to  1916 
wonderful  progress  was  made  in  the  reduction  of  accidents  in 
one  concern.  I  imagine  on  the  ratio  basis,  the  accidents  to  these 
7,000  employes  were  reduced  60  to  70  per  cent,  resulting  in  a 
net  saving  yearly  of  $10,000,  and  probably  a  good  deal  more 
than  that.  I  mention  that  to  show  you  that  accident  prevention 
pays.  You  may  do  this  work  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint, 
but  when  you  get  through  with  it,  it  actually  pays  in  dollars  and 
cents  to  do  it.  The  upper  curve  shows  a  large  influx  of  new 
employes  during  the  year  1916.  Inside  of  a  year  the  force  was 
increased  2,400  employes,  and  as  these  new  men  kept  coming  in 
there  was  some  restlessness  and  the  accidents  rate  shot  up.  Dur- 
ing a  period  of  several  months  there  was  an  increase  of  100 
per  cent  in  all  causes  of  accidents.    It  shows  that  labor  turnover 
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and  the  restlessness  which  comes  from  breaking  in  new  employes 
and  building  up  an  increase  in  the  organization  has  a  large  effect 
on  accidents.  Normally,  this  concern  averaged  about  one  fatal 
accident  a  year.  I  believe  in  the  mining  industry  there  are  four 
fatal  accidents  per  thousand  men  per  year,  but  where  a  concern 
has  one  fatal  accident  they  think  that  is  pretty  bad.  During  this 
period  of  high  accident  rates  three  fatal  accidents  occurred  and 
the  interesting  thing  about  these  three  cases  is  that  they  were  all 
practically  new  employes.  One  happened  to  an  employe  who  had 
been  employed  only  thirty  days.  Against  orders,  he  pulled  a 
chain  out  from  underneath  a  big  tank  and  the  tank  fell  on  him. 
The  second  fatal  accident  happened  to  a  young  man  who  was 
breaking  another  young  man  to  do  testing  work,  and  while  he  was 
showing  the  man  the  circuits  he  was  killed. 

The  third  fatal  accident  was  not  exactly  a  new  employe,  but 
it  was  a  case  where  a  man  in  charge  of  a  power  house  went 
behind  the  switchboard  and  tried  to  help  some  electricians  and 
got  into  something  he  was  not  supposed  to  do — he  was  curious 
and  wanted  to  see  what  was  going  on — and  he  struck  his  head 
against  a  high  tension  bus  and  was  killed.  These  three  fatal 
accidents  were  caused  by  new  employes  going  into  things,  or 
doing  things,  they  were  not  supposed  to  do.  So  you  see  that 
reducing  turnover  has  an  important  bearing  on  safety  work. 
It  is  the  most  serious  problem  before  our  Association. 
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Going  from  the  safety  work  to  the  health  work  in  industry, 
in  this  country  to-day  there  are  1,400,000  deaths  from  disease 
and  from  accidents.  It  is  estimated  that  350,000  of  these  deaths 
are  preventable.  Now,  what  does  350,000  preventable  deaths 
mean.  The  city  of  Buffalo  has  a  population  of  500,000  approxi- 
mately. It  means  in  each  year  that  three-fifths  of  a  city  of  this 
size  is  wiped  out  by  preventable  deaths.  We  are  trying  to  raise 
an  army  of  500,000  men  by  registration.  They  say  it  will  take 
two  years  to  train  an  army  of  a  million  men,  and  perhaps  three 
years.  In  three  years'  time  we  lose  over  a  million  men,  women 
and  children,  the  size  of  this  army — ^we  lose  that  number  of  people 
in  this  country  through  preventable  deaths,  deaths  of  men,  women 
and  children,  so  that  it  is  a  big  job  for  all  of  us  when  we  consider 
the  magnitude  of  this  waste.  Wonderful  progress  has  been  made, 
and  this  is  the  interesting  thing,  in  reducing  infant  mortality,  in 
diseases  of  children,  and  in  the  reduction  of  contagious  diseases. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  these  diseases  by  educational 
work,  by  instructing  the  mothers  in  the  way  of  caring  for  the 
child,  and  the  results  achieved  have  been  wonderful.  For  in- 
stance, from  1900  in  a  few  years  to  1914,  the  deaths  from  malarial 
fever  were  reduced  over  72.2  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  tuber- 
culosis great  progress  has  been  made.  This  disease  is  killing  off 
in  the  French  army  to-day  something  like  100,000  men  a  year, 
when  poor  France  only  has  40,000,000  people  she  is  losing 
100,000  a  year  through  tuberculosis,  largely  because  she  has  not 
done  any  prevention  work,  the  way  England  and  America  has  in 
the  field  of  tuberculosis.  In  this  country  we  have  reduced  the 
deaths  from  this  disease  29.7  per  cent  in  the  period  from  1900 
to  1914.  The  average  reduction  of  deaths  from  all  diseases  from 
1911  to  1914,  is  over  31.1  per  cent.  The  reduction  among  dis- 
eases like  typhoid  fever  during  this  period,  1911  to  1914,  was 
29.5  per  cent.  The  diseases  of  children,  such  as  measles,  scarlet 
feyer,  etc.,  18.2  per  cent;  bronchitis,  23.1  per  cent,  and  so  on 
down  as  we  have  given  you  in  the  tabulation  on  page  15.  This 
has  all  been  done  largely  through  educational  prevention  work. 
That  is  a  very  instructive  and  a  very  conclusive  fact. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase — 
and  this  was  a  rather  startling  thing  for  the  committee  to  dis- 
cover— in  the  diseases  which  occur  during  the  period  of  industry, 
showing  the  very  great  need  for  educational  health  work  in  indus- 
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try  at  the  present  day.  We  find  in  the  increase  in  respect  to 
these  diseases  some  very  startling  figures.  For  example,  from 
the  period  1900  to  1914,  the  deaths  from  diabetes  increased  67 
per  cent.  These  are  accurate  statistics,  because  they  have  been 
carefully  checked.  The  deaths  from  cancer .  increased  26  per 
cent,  Bright's  disease  15  per  cent,  and  suicides  44.3  per  cent. 
These  deaths  occur,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  during  the 
period  of  industry. 

Now,  the  instructive  thing  about  all  of  this  is  that  most  of 
these  diseases,  if  discovered  in  their  early  stages,  are  curable. 
What  does  that  mean?  That  means  in  industry,  if  you  institute 
rigid  medical  and  physical  examinations  of  new  employes,  exam- 
inations of  employes  at  the  time  they  transfer  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another  and  periodic  examinations  of  your  old  employes, 
you  catch  these  diseases  in  the  early  stages,  at  the  time  that  they 
are  curable,  and  to  my  mind  that  is  the  greatest  plea  that  you 
could  give  for  the  medical  and  physical  inspection  of  your  em- 
ployes. For  that  reason  your  committee  has  gone  very  fully  into 
the  matter  of  the  physical  inspection  of  employes,  because  we  felt 
that  it  was  vital.  We  desire  to  show  in  this  report  two  important 
facts,  the  absolute  proof  that  educational  prevention  work  can 
reduce  these  deaths — has  reduced  them,  and  second,  if  we  catch 
these  diseases  in  the  early  stages  through  medical  and  physical 
inspection  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  handle  them.  All  those,  who 
have  had  to  do  with  tuberculosis  work  know  what  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  it  is  to  cure  a  tubercular  patient,  if  you  get 
them  in  the  early  stages,  and  what  an  impossibility  it  is  to  cure 
them  in  the  very  advanced  stages. 

I  have  just  one  more  word  to  say  before  we  get  to  the 
general  discussion  of  the  report.  We  have  also  included  a  little 
material  in  the  report  on  the  matter  of  dental  work  in  industry. 
It  is  remarkable  to  find  out  the  number  of  ills  men  in  industry 
are  prone  to  as  the  result  of  bad  teeth,  and  what  a  tremendous 
prevalence  of  bad  teeth  there  is  in  business. 

Your  committee  would  like  to  know  what  you  would  wish 
to  have  us  do  next  year.  Your  committee  for  next  year  is  con- 
sidering the  study  of  occupational  diseases  and  compulsory  health 
insurance.  If  there  is  anything  else  that  any  of  the  members 
of  the  Association  are  interested  in  or  any  of  the  members  of 
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the  committee  we  are  at  your  service  and  we  will  be  glad  to  do 
the  best  we  can  in  presenting  these  matters  to  you. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  Dr.  Lucy  A.  Kenner,  chief 
physician  for  the  Larkin  Company  here,  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
that  she  say  a  few  words  to  us  on  what  the  Larkin  Company  is 
doing  and  give  us  her  ideas  on  this  matter. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   SAFETY 

AND   HEALTH 

Your  committee  in  the  past  has  concerned  itself  principally 
with  the  study  of  safety  in  industry  with  the  view  of  making 
such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  might  be  helpful  in 
the  reduction  of  individual  accidents,  and  where  their  suggestions 
and  recommendations,  as  well  as  those  of  others  who  have  made 
similar  endeavors,  have  been  followed  and  systematic  safeguard- 
ing of  equipment  carried  on,  the  progress  made  in  accident  re- 
duction has  been  particularly  gratifying.  As  bearing  out  this 
statement,  a  tabulation  of  the  results  of  several  years  of  sys- 
tematic effort  on  the  part  of  one  large  manufacturing  concern 
is  offered,  which  may  at  the  same  time  be  considered  typical  of 
those  obtained  by  other  concerns  which  have  made  a  similar  study 
of  the  safety  problem. 

Disabling  Accidents  1913        1914        1915        1916 

Carelessness  of  injured 21.4  23.5  23.5  24.6 

Carelessness  of  fellow-workmen 6.4  4.8  3.3  4.5 

Flying  objects 14.8  14.1  18.6  20.0 

Handling  sheet  material 3.8  4.4  1.1  1.3 

Slipping  and  falling 3.8  5.3  5.0  4.9 

Ordinary  working  conditions 15. 1  19.2  14.8  12.6 

Hand  tools  used  by  injured 9.4  6.8  7.0  5.3 

Lifting  work  in  or  out  of  machines 3,6  2.4  3.4  4.4 

Electric  shock  and  flash 2.6  1.9  1.7  1.0 

Burns,  not  electrical 2.3  0.8  2.3  1.8 

Handling  miscellaneous  material 8.9  12. 1  14.2  13.7 

Defective  material  2.4  1.2  0.9  0.8 

Miscellaneous 4.5  3.5  3.0  5.0 

Want  of  safeguards 0.3  0.1  0.4  0.1 

Attention  is  called  particularly  to  the  fact  that  notwithstand^ 
ing  accidents  due  to  the  "want  of  safeguards"  have  been  reduced 
to  a  very  small  percentage,  it  is  still  the  sole  item  at  which  safety 
legislation  generally  is  aimed,  while  "carelessness  of  injured," 
the  largest  single  cause  of  accidents,  is  completely  ignored  by 
such  legislation. 
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This,  then  will  give  an  idea  as  to  the  lines  along  which  educa- 
tional work  in  safety  should  be  directed;  and,  in  the  discussions 
at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  Safety  First 
Society  and  the  Association  of  Industrial  Surgeons,  the  same 
conclusion  was  arrived  at,  namely,  that  the  most  effective  way 
to  obtain  success  in  safety  work  is  through  the  carrying  on  of 
continuous,  systematic,  educational  campaigns. 

The  need  for  such  an  educational  campaign  is  clearly  de- 
monstrated where  the  labor  turnover  is  large. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  this  fact  is  brought  out  in  the 
attached  curves,  figure  1,  showing  the  progress  in  accident  reduc- 
tion made  by  a  large  company  from  1912  through  1916.  It  will 
be  noted  that  splendid  progress  was  made  until  June,  1916,  when 
as  the  result  of  an  influx  of  new  employes,  there  was  a  heavy 
increase  in  accidents,  which  only  righted  itself  during  the  past 
few  months.  In  this  period  unusual  efforts  were  made  to  control 
the  situation  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  safety  conditions  now, 
with  an  increase  of  over  2,700  men  in  one  year,  are  as  good  as 
they  were  in  1915.  It  can  be  readily  appreciated  that  where 
labor  is  rapidly  shifting  in  any  particular  industry,  the  problem 
of  educating  the  newer  employes  in  matters  which  the  older  em- 
ployes have  been  thoroughly  drilled  in  along  the  lines  of  safety, 
becomes  a  very  grave  one.  The  seriousness  of  using  new  men 
untrained  in  safety  work,  is  still  further  brought  out  in  this 
same  company,  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  three  years,  with 
a  force  of  over  6,000  men  and  women,  there  was  but  one  fatal 
accident  each  year,  except  for  1916,  when  three  occurred. 

As  still  further  testimony  of  the  effect  of  new  men  on  the 
accident  hazard,  another  concern  employing  a  large  number  of 
hands,  reports  that  seventy-six  per  cent,  of  their  accidents  occur 
to  employes  less  than  one  year  in  the  service  and  that  such 
accidents  are  thirty-nine  per  cent,  more  severe  in  the  item  of  time 
lost  than  are  those  occurring  to  employes  older  in  point  of  service. 
Such  facts  and  figures  as  these  cannot  be  gainsaid  and  must 
compel  the  attention  of  every  one  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  industrial  community. 

Another  large  concern  advises  that  of  5,000  men  normally 
on  the  pay-roll,  forty  per  cent.,  or  2,000,  remain  with  them  less 
than  one  year,  and  to  replace  these,  7,500  require  to  be  hired. 
In  the  Efficiency  Magazine  for  June,  1916,  J.  E.  Sheridan,  of 
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the  Crane  Company,  in  an  article  entitled  "Reducing  Labor  Turn 
Over"  states  that  "certain  employers  kept  a  record  and  found 
that  in  order  to  increase  their  forces  from  approximately  36,000 
to  42,000  employes,  the  number  engaged  was  42,000,  or  seven 
to  one."  This  same  authority  states  "while  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  lessen  the  turnover,  we  have 
found  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  number  leaving,  do  so  for 
causes  beyond  our  control,  namely,  illness,  death,  matrimony 
(females),  leaving  the  city  and  returning  to  Europe."  As  a 
confirmation  of  this  last  statement,  another  concern  advises  that 
their  labor  turnover  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent,  in  1910  has  been  steadily  reduced  until  in  1914.it  was 
Ihirty-three  and  five  tenths  per  cent.  If  it  is  agreed  that  edu- 
cational work  will  reduce  accidents,  and  there  is  ample  proof 
that  it  will,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  a  large  number  of  new 
employes  injected  into  an  organization,  who  have  not  had  the 
opportimity  to  benefit  by  previous  educational  work,  are  bound 
to  be  especially  susceptible  to  accidents,  as  they  are  untrained  in 
safety  work  and  therefore,  no  different  from  employes  before 
safety  educational  work  was  started. 

From  what  has  thus  far  been  said,  it  may  be  stated  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  largest  single  cause  of  accidents 
is  the  carelessness  of  the  injured  themselves,  that  it  is  largely 
new  employes  who  cause  accidents,  that  a  reduction  in  labor 
turnover  from  its  present  irrational  to  more  nearly  rational  limits 
will  bring  with  it  a  tremendous  reduction  automatically  in  ac- 
cidents and  that  educational  work  in  safety  will  be  largely  handi- 
capped until  such  time  as  labor  turnover  is  reduced. 

Health    in    Industry 

There  is  still  another  field  lying  within  the  scope  of  your 
committee  which  likewise  has  an  important  bearing  on  safety 
and  which  has  only  been  considered  by  us  in  a  limited  way  in 
the  past.  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  devising  of  better  ways 
of  obtaining  a  higher  standard  of  health  in  industry.  This  work 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  for  in  addition  to  its  direct  bearing  on 
safety,  it  is  even  more  important  in  the  matter  of  efficiency, 
contentment,  and  progress  in  general. 

Unlike  safety  work,  the  matter  of  educating  employes  in  the 
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habits  of  better  living,  resulting  in  a  higher  degree  of  health 
among  employes  in  industry  and  the  public-at-large  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  task.  Many  excellent  investigations  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  Government,  by  State  Health 
Departments,  by  our  large  insurance  companies;  by  Universities 
and  other  institutions  and  valuable  statistics  have  been  compiled. 
Considerable  educational  work,  has  also  been  instituted,  including 
free  clinics  in  many  places  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  cam- 
paigns against  tuberculosis,  the  prevention  of  blindness  in  chil- 
dren, t3rphoid  fever,  etc.  Instructions  in  health  methods  have 
also  been  instituted  in  the  schools,  open  air  rooms  have  been  put 
in  operajtion  and  on  the  whole  much  has  been  done  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  nature  of  various  diseases  and  their  means 
of  prevention. 

Safety  Work  in  Schools 

The  boys  who  are  in  school  to-day  will  be  in  industries  to- 
morrow, therefore  the  only  thorough  way  in  which  permanent 
habits  of  safety  and  health  may  be  formed,  is  to  start  with  young 
children  and  prepare  them  while  in  school,  train  them  and  also 
through  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  organizations. 
Splendid  work  in  this  direction  has  been  done  for  many  years 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  As  Pittsfield,  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  has  given  lectures  to  the  school  children, 
both  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  There  are  many  lakes 
in  the  surrounding  country  and  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to 
interest  children  at  Pittsfield  if  one  starts  with  instruction  in 
resuscitation  from  drowning,  explaining  by  means  of  demonstra- 
tions, the  prone  pressure  method  of  resuscitation.  Similarly, 
excellent  work  has  been  done  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Robertson,  Manager  of  the 
Camera  Works,  describes  this  as  follows : 

"Two  years  ago  our  local  council  started  a  safety  campaign 
in  the  schools  and  organized  a  grammar  school  safety  council. 
We  used  the  boys*  clubs  of  thirty-three  grammar  schools  in 
Rochester  as  a  nucleus  for  this  safety  campaign.  We  invited 
all  the  clubs  to  East  High  school  where  we  showed  motion  pic- 
tures and  gave  them  short  talks  by  the  members  of  the  Safety 
Council,  Board  of  Education  and  principals  of  some  of  the 
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schools.  Then,  we  appointed  safety  committees  consisting  of 
five  boys  from  each  school,  sent  them  a  series  of  circular  letters, 
offered  prizes,  badges,  and  buttons  for  the  best  essays  submitted 
from  the  different  schools  and  once  a  month  had  a  meeting  of 
the  Grammar  School  council.  The  boys  elected  their  own  officers 
and  directed  their  own  propaganda  under  the  advice  of  the  Safety 
Coimcil.  The  result  was  that  the  boys  took  an  active  interest 
not  only  in  fire  drills,  but  in  reporting  accidents  around  the  school 
and  at  home.    As  an  instance, 

"School  No.  9  reduced  their  injuries  from  snowballing  alone, 
from  one  hundred  and  three  to  four  last  year.  It  was  rather 
interesting  to  know  how  they  did  this.  Their  safety  com- 
mittee got  all  the  boys  to  sign  an  agreement  not  to  throw  snow- 
balls within  two  blocks  of  the  school.  All  signed  but  three.  A 
few  days  later  one  of  the  boys  tegan  to  throw  snowballs  and 
the  safety  committee  fell  on  him  and  beat  him  up  and  the  resuK 
was  that  they  got  efficiency  in  the  prevention  of  accidents  far 
in  excess  of  any  of  our  industrial  reports. 

"This  year  our  fire  prevention  committee  and  Safety  Council 
are  cooperating  with  the  Board  of  Education  to  continue  this 
campaign  which  we  feel  has  accomplished  results." 

Mortality  Prevention  and  Reduction 

In  the  absence  of  reliable  and  extensive  sickness  statistics  it 
is  necessary  to  depend  largely  upon  mortality  statistics  and  death 
rates  as  indices  of  improvement,  or  otherwise,  in  sanitary  ad- 
ministration, in  personal  hygiene,  in  medical  and  surgical  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  and  in  the  general  mode  of  living,  including 
housing,  workplace  conditions,  dietetics,  personal  habits,  etc.  In 
the  continental  United  States  the  total  mortality  during  a  year 
at  the  present  time  (1917)  is  estimated  to  be  approximately 
1,400,000  deaths.  It  may  conservatively  be  assumed  that  fully 
one-fourth  of  the  present  mortality  is  from  causes  that  are  pre- 
ventable. In  other  words  at  the  present  time  fully  350,000  deaths 
per  year  in  the  continental  United  States  are  from  causes  that 
are  preventable  if  known  methods  of  prevention  are  intelligently 
and  thoroughly  applied.  For  illustration,  typhoid  fever  is  re- 
sponsible for  more  than  20,000  deaths  per  year  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  communities  where  the  known  methods  of  preven- 
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tion  are  thoroughly  applied  this  disease  has  been  reduced  to  an 
almost  negligible  minimum.  This  is  a  typical  illustration  of 
possibilities  in  the  reduction  of  mortality  due  to  a  disease  that  is 
principally  destructive  of  adult  life.  The  mortality  from  diph- 
theria and  croup,  a  disease  principally  fatal  in  early  life,  has 
also  been  demonstrated  to  be  preventable  and  remarkable  results 
have  been  achieved  where  the  known  methods  of  prevention  have 
been  thoroughly  applied. 

The  mortality  resulting  directly  and  indirectly  from  industrial 
or  occupational  diseases  in  this  country  is  only  partially  known. 
The  mortality  rates  in  specific  occupations  indicate  only  approxi- 
mately the  effect  of  specific  employments  or  industries  as  our 
more  or  less  crude  methods  of  death  certification  and  statistical 
analysis  frequently  do  not  bring  to  light  the  predisposing  causes 
of  death.  This  is  true,  for  illustration  of  metallic  poisons,  which 
impair  the  digestive  function,  the  resulting  death  being  usually 
stated  in  such  general  terms  that  the  real  primary  or  predisposing 
cause  is  not  disclosed  in  the  death  certificate.  This  is  even  more 
true  of  industrial  dust,  which  enormously  increases  the  mortality 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  other  lung  diseases,  if  the  avail- 
able data  based  upon  extended  mortality  experience  in  dusty 
trades  are  to  be  accepted  as  truly  indicative  that  industrial  dust 
is  largely  responsible,  directly  and  indirectly,  for  this  excessive 
mortality  from  respiratory  diseases  in  the  dutsy  trades.  Un- 
questionably, manufacturers  and  employers  in  cooperation  with 
their  employes  can  do  much  to  further  improve  the  working 
conditions  of  the  workplaces  and  the  careless,  intemperate  and 
other  health-injurious  habits  of  the  employes. 
'  The  good  effects  of  cooperation  of  employers  and  employes 
in  the  reduction  of  mortality  is  nowhere  more  notable  than  in 
the  reduced  mortality  from  industrial  accidents  in  American 
Industry  in  very  recent  years  as  a  direct  result  of  the  "safety 
first"  movement.  Wherever  that  movement  has  been  intelligently 
carried  on  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  employers  and  employes 
and  by  a  persistent  campaign  of  education,  in  addition  to  the 
mere  providing  of  safety  appliances  and  devices,  the  results 
have  been  little  short  of  amazing. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  statement  with  reference  to  the 
recent  improvement  in  the  hazardous  conditions  of  American 
industries  is  that  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Hoffman  in  his  paper  entitled 
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^'Achievements  and  Possibilities  of  Accident  Prevention  in 
American  Industries/'  an  address  delivered  at  the  Fifth  Annual 
Safety  Congress,  Detroit,  Mich.,  October  19,  1916.  After  point- 
ing out  that  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  fatal  accident  rate 
has  been  effected  in  forty-three  typical  industries  in  recent 
years,  Dr.  Hoffman  drew  the  following  conclusion  from  the 
results  as  stated  in  detail  in  his  paper  referred  to  above : 

"These  illustrations  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  present  pur- 
pose of  emphasizing  the  extremely  important  practical  conclusion 
that  the  accident  frequency  in  American  industry  has  been  ma- 
terially reduced  during  the  last  few  years  in  so  far  as  the  data 
available  for  thoroughly  representative  concerns  throughout  the 
country  are  applicable  to  the  problem  in  general.  The  illustra- 
tions, of  course,  have  reference  only  to  what  has  been  achieved 
and  not  to  the  many  concerns  and  industries  in  which,  as  yet, 
the  safety  movement  has  made  a  mere  beginning  or  failed  to 
yield  satisfactory  results.  The  experience,  furthermore,  is 
equally  conclusive  that  where  so  much  has  been  done  within  a 
comparatively  short  period  of  time,  still  better  results  can  be 
secured  by  further  improvements  in  methods  or  organized  safety, 
in  conformity  to  the  principles,  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
National  Safety  Council.* 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  effective  work  that 
is  being  accomplished  in  reducing  the  number  of  industrial  ac- 
cidents, fatal  and  non- fatal,  in  American  industry.  Prominently 
identified  with  this  movement  are  the  National  Safety  Council 
and  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  in  addition  to  our  own 
Association.  In  all  of  these  organizations  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  education  as  the  factor  of  prime  importance.  Here  again 
improvements  have  been  most  marked  where  workers  have  been 
most  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  need  of  practising  "safety 
first,"  and  facilities  have  been  provided  by  the  employers  for 
carrying  the  principles  of  safety  into  effect  through  the  coopera- 
tive and  associated  effort  of  the  employes. 

If  what  has  been  accomplished  through  associated  effort  in 
the  past  and  what  is  being  accomplished  in  the  present  is  any 
criterion  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  future,  then  there  is  good 

♦Proceedings  of  the  National  Safety  Council,   Fifth  Annual  Safety 
Congress,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  17-20,  1916,  pp.  516,  517. 
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reason  to  believe  that  employers  can,  through  their  own  initi- 
ative accomplish  even  better  results  in  the  field  of  disease  pre- 
vention than  they  have  already  achieved  in  the  field  of  industrial 
accident  prevention. 

Infant  mortality  in  the  United  States  has  been  strikingly 
reduced  in  recent  years  wherever  intelligent  methods  have  been 
applied  and  cooperative  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  the 
removal  of  the  causes  known  to  be  responsible  for  high  infant 
mortality-rates.  Here,  too,  the  preventive  work  is  largely  educa- 
tional and  can  best  be  accomplished  through  associated  effort, 
both  public  and  private.  The  American  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  and  the  Federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  in  cooperation  with  state  and  local  organizations 
are  doing  much  for  the  prevention  of  unnecessary  infant  mor- 
tality. Wherever  intensive  methods  have  been  applied  as  in  New 
York  City,  Boston,  Chicago,  Newark  and  elsewhere,  the  most 
important  single  factor  in  bringing  about  a  reduction  in  the  infant 
mortality  has  been  found  to  be  education  of  mothers  and  "little 
mothers"  in  how  best  to  feed,  handle  and  otherwise  care  for  the 
infants. 

Malarial  fever  has  long  been  a  great  handicap  to  the  popula- 
tions of  vast  areas  of  this  and  other  countries.  This  disease 
can  doubtless  be  eradicated  by  cooperative  effort  on  a  broad  scale. 
The  National  Committee  on  Malaria  Eradication,  organized  May 
10,  1916,  has  in  view  just  this  purpose — no  more  and  no  less. 
The  mortality  from  this  disease  in  the  registration  area  of  the 
United  States  decreased  from  7.9  per  100,000  population  in  1900 
to  2.2  in  1914,  or  72.2  per  cent.  With  more  extensive  and 
intelligent  cooperative  effort  through  the  new  National  Com- 
mittee there  is  strong  hope  that  the  sickness  and  mortality  due 
to  malaria  will  soon  be  things  of  the  past.  Employers  with 
industrial  plants  located  in  malarial  areas  can  do  their  share  by 
seeing  to  it  that  the  known  methods  of  prevention  are  thoroughly 
carried  out.  For  illustration,  they  can  see  to  it  that  their  prem- 
ises are  well  drained  and  that  screening  against  mosquitoes  is 
effective  both  in  the  workplaces  and  homes  of  the  employes. 
Education  here  as  in  most  other  health  work  has  proven  effective 
when  carried  out  with  intelligence  and  tact. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  has  accomplished  praiseworthy  results  by  aiming 
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at  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  through  education  and  by  striv- 
ing also  to  prqvide  the  best  known  methods  and  means  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  tuberculous.  Largely  through  the 
activities  of  this  national  organization  and  its  affiliated  branches 
the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  has  been  reduced 
in  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  from  18.2  per 
10,000  of  population  in  1900  to  12.8  in  1914,  or  29.7  per  cent. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  favorable  progress  can 
be  greatly  advanced  by  a  more  geiteral  effort  op  the  part  of 
employers  to  remove  dust  and  fumes  from  workplaces  and  by 
educational  efforts  to  influence  workers  to  live  more  in  con- 
formity to  the  proper  rules  of  hygiene. 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  increase  in  recent  years  in  the 
mortality  from  heart  diseases  and  other  diseases  of  the  circu- 
latory system.  Part  of  this  apparent  increase  is  probably  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  improved  methods  of  diagnosis  and  by  the 
transfer  of  formerly  ill-defined  causes  to  the  circulatory  group 
in  recent  years.  Regardless  of  whether  or  not  heart  diseases  are 
on  the  increase  they  are  undoubtedly  more  frequent  than  neces- 
sary. In  the  latter  part  of  1916  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
and  Relief  of  Heart  Disease  was  organized  in  New  York  City 
by  physicians,  teachers,  members  of  the  health  and  education 
departments  of  the  city,  and  many  interested  citizens.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  organized  effort  and  an  educational  propaganda 
can  do  much  to  improve  the  tmderlying  conditions  in  this  disease, 
particularly  in  spreading  knowledge  as  to  how  and  why  children 
with  weak  hearts  may  be  protected  against  undue  strain  and  how 
employers  may  assign  proper  tasks  to  such  of  their  employes 
as  are  not  fitted  for  work  involving  too  severe  heart  strain. 

The  mortality  from  cancer  represents  approximately  82,000 
deaths  per  year  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  At  ages 
forty  and  over,  about  one  in  every  eight  deaths  of  women  is 
from  cancer  and  one  in  every  fourteen  deaths  of  men  is  from 
that  disease.  Cancer  is  undoubtedly  on  the  increase  throughout 
the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  and  it  is  important  that  adult 
workers  be  educated  to  the  need  of  early  attention  to  such  phys- 
ical conditions  as  may  indicate  cancerous  growth.  The  American 
Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer  is  an  organization  which 
stands  ready  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  employers 
to  disseminate  such  knowledge.    There  is  much  good  work  there- 
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fore  that  can  be  done  by  employers  to  prevent  mortality  even 
from  such  an  obscure  and  difficult  disease  as  cancer.    This  work 
is  mainly  educational  and  can  best  be  carried  on  through  organ- 
ized effort  in  cooperation  with  employers  and  the  public  generally. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  there  been 
such  a  widespread  interest  in  health  conservation  and  mortality 
reduction.     The  preventive  work  applied  to  the  more  readily 
preventable  diseases  such  as  those  of  infancy  and  early  childhood, 
typhoid  fever,  yellow  fever,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  etc.,  has 
yielded  such  good  results  that  there  is  now,  more  than  ever 
before,  strong  hope  that  the  degenerative  diseases  such  as  heart 
diseases,  urinary  diseases,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  cancer, 
diabetes,  etc.,  will  also  ultimately  be  relegated  to  the  preventable 
class  and  become  subject  to  control.    Education  in  proper  habits, 
proper  diet,  good  hygiene,  good  sanitation,  house  ventilation,  etc., 
all  of  which  can  be  promoted  by  employers  in  intelligent  coop- 
eration with  organizations  ready  at  hand  for  the  work,  should 
continue  to  yield  positive  results  in  mortality  reduction. 

GENERAL  DEATH   RATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 
REGISTRATION   AREA,    1880-1915 

Year  Population  Deaths        Rate  per  1,000 

1880 8,538,000  169,060  19.8 

1890 19,659,440  386,212  19.6 

1900 30,765,618  539,939  17.6 

1905 34,052,201  545,533  16.0 

1910 53,843,896  805,412  15.0 

1911 59,275,977  839.284  14.2 

1912 60,427,247  838,251  13.9 

1913 63,298,718  890,848  14.1 

1914 65,989,295  898,059  13.6 

1915 67,336,992  909,155  13.5 

This  table,  based  upon  the  official  returns  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  shows  that  there  has  been  a  marked  re- 
duction in  the  general  death  rate  of  the  United  States  registration 
areas  during  the  twenty-five-year  period,  1890  to  1915,  or  from 
a  rate  of  19.6  per  1,000  of  population  in  1890  to  13.5  in  1915. 
This  represents  a  reduction  equivalent  to  31.1  per  cent,  or  nearly 
one-third.  These  data  illustrate  the  possibilities  in  mortality 
reduction. 

In  the  next  table  is  presented  a  comparison  of  the  mortality 
from  specified  causes  in  the  registration  area,  in  1900  and  1914: 
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COMPARATIVE     MORTALITY     FROM     SPECIFIED     CAUSES, 
REGISTRATION  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES    1900 

AND  1914 

(Death  RaUs  per  100,000  of  Population) 


Change  in  Mortality  1914  Compared  with 

1900 


1900 


All  causes 

Typhoid  fever 

Malarial  fever 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  cough 

Diphtheria  and  croup . 

Innuenza 

Tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs 

Cancer 

Diabetes 

Meningitis 

Other  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  .... 

Diseases  of  the  cir- 
culatory system .... 

Pneumonia  (lobar  and 
unqualified) 

Other  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system. . 

Diarrhoea  and  enter- 
itis all  ages 

Other  diseases  of  the 
digestive  system .  . . 

Bright's  disease  and 
nephritis 

Diseases  of  early  in- 
fancy  

Suicide 

Accident  excluding 
homicides 


I  7550I1 

35.9 

7.9 
12. 5 

10.2 

12. 1 

43.3 
22.9 

181. 8 
63.0 

9.7 
40.9 

167.9 

147.2 

158.6 

97.7 
133.2 

93.0 

89.0 

76.9 
II. 5 

82.3 


360.9  394.1 
15.4      20.5 


2.2 

6.8 

6.6i 

10.3' 

17.9 
9.1 

127.8 

79.4 
16.2 

8.8 
124.0 
187.8 

783 

79.4 

79.4 
71.6 

102.4 

79.6 
16.6 

78.5 


5.7 
5.7 
3.6 
1.8 

25.4 
13.8 


I 


22.5 

57.1 
72.2 

45.6 

35-3 
14.9 

58.7 
60.3 


54.0  ,  29.7 

32.1      78.5 

1 

43.9      26.1 

1 

I 

80.3 
18.3 

53-8 
21.4 


50.6 
18.7 

40.4 
23.0 


3.8 


Increase 


16.4 
6.5 


26.0 
67.0 


4.6 


13.4 

2.7 
5.1 


15. 1 

3.5 
44.3 


DEATHS    FROM   SOME   SPECIFIED    PREVENTABLE    CAUSES 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Registration  Area,  IQ14 


Causes 


All  causes , 

Tvphoid  fever , 

Measles , 

Whooping  cough . .  . . , 

Scarlet  fever , 

Diphtheria  and  croup . 
Diarrhoea  and  enter 

itis 

Influenza 

Tuberculosis 

Venereal  diseases 

Pneumonia 

Puerperal  septicemia. , 
Other  preventable  dis 

eases 

Total  preventable  dis 

eases 

Homicides 

Accidents 

Suicides 


Per 

,     Per 

Per 

Total 

No. 

cent. 

'   cent. 

cent. 

Dist. 

Males      Dist. 

Females    Dist. 

by 

by 

by 

Causes 

j  Causes 

j  Causes 

898.059 

100.00 

491,416100.00 

406.643100.00 

10,185 

1. 13 

6,050     1.23 

4.135     1.02 

4.461 
6,186 

0.50 

2,269     0.46 

2.192.     0.54 

0.76 

3,094     0.63 

3.722     0.92 

4.340 

0.48 

2,191     0.45 

2.149     0.53 

11,786 

1.31 

6,021      1.23 

5,765     1.42 

52.407 

5.84 

28,452     5 .  79 

23.955     5.89 

6,014 

0.67 

2.740     0.56 

3.274 

0.81 

96,903 

10.79 

55.724  11.34 

41,179   10.13 

10,138 

1. 13 

6,736      1.37 

3.402'     0.84 

83,804 

9-33 

46,466     9 .  46 

37,338'    9.18 

4.664 
13.448 

0.52 
1.50 

■ 

4.664.     i.i<c 

t 

8,041      1.64 

5,407 

13.30 

304.966 

33  96 

167,784  34.14 

137.182 

33.74 

4.847 

0.54 

3,888     0.79 

959 

0.24 

51,770 

5.76 

39.447     8.03 

12.323     3  03 

10,933 

1.22 

8,366     1.70 

2,567 

0.63 

INDUSTRIAL  MORTALITY  EXPERIENCE 
Reduction  in  Mortality  from  Specific  Causes,  igii  to  igi4 


Prudential 

1 

1 

Metropolitan 

Causes  of  Death 

Death  Rate 
per  100,000 

Per 
cent. 
Reduc- 
tion 

Death  Rate 
per  100.000 

Per 

cent. 

Reduc- 

1911    1    1914 

1911 

I9I4 

tion 

Typhoid  fever 

Measles,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  whoop- 
ing cough 

Tuberculosis,   all 
forms 

18.5 

58.9 
201.4 

17.2 
124. 1 
102.8 

17.2 

12.5 

47-7 
182.2 

14.0 
no. 3 

95.3 
17. 1 

32.4 
19.0 

9.5  ! 

18.6 
II. I 

7.3 
0.6  1 

19.3 

1 

; 

62.7 

195.3 

14.4 

108.4 

95.6 

16.9 

13-6 

51  3 
176. 1 

29.5 

18.2 
0.8 

Bronchitis  (acute  and 
chronic) 

*/•*        ^ — 

II  .0        21.6 

Pneumonia 

95.0 

859 
13.9 

12.4 
10. 1 

17. 

All  external  causes . . . 
Cirrhosis  of  liver .... 

Total  above  causes 

540.1 

479.1 

11.3 

512.6 

446.8 

12.88 

These  data  are  based  upon  exceptionally  accurate  statements  of  cause 
of  death  and  upon  very  close  approximations  to  the  number  of  the  living 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  death.  The  two  experiences  are  strikingly  similar, 
they  both  represent  large  exposures  of  industrial  workers  and  both  show 
a  quite  remarkable  reduction  in  mortality  from  the  causes  specified,  all 
of  which  are  largely  preventable. 
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Medical  and  Physical  Examination  of  Employes 

Workmen's  Compensation  laws,  created  for  the  purpose  of 
compensating  injured  employes  in  industry,  form  part  of  the 
code  of  many  states.  As  good  health  lessens  the  liability  to 
accidents,  many  employers  are  taking  greater  pains  to  inquire 
into  the  physical  fitness  of  present  employes  and  many  companies 
have  elaborate  schemes  for  the  conservation  of  the  health  of  their 
employes.  Where  such  responsibilities  are  assumed  for  those 
forming  part  of  the  organization  and  where  large  sums  are 
being  spent  to  increase  the  efficiency,  health,  comfort  and  safety 
of  these  employes,  it  is  natural,  that  employers  should  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  of  the  physical  condition  of  those  about  to 
enter  their  organization. 

In  certain  states  there  is  a  tendency  to  take  the  stand  that 
physical  examination,  at  least  of  perspective  employes,  should 
not  be  made,  as  Workmen's  Compensation  rates  have  been  figured 
on  a  sufficiently  liberal  basis  to  permit  of  such  examination  being 
ignored;  but  this  is  diametrically  opposed  to  all  safety  rules. 
For  example,  it  is  claimed  that  an  applicant  for  a  certain  posi- 
tion, having  one  eye  or  one  leg,  etc.,  should  not  be  rejected  on 
account  of  such  defect;  but,  that  if  it  is  felt  by  an  employer, 
the  hazard  of  accident  would  be  increased  by  placing  him  in  the 
position  for  which  he  has  applied,  then  effort  should  be  made  to 
locate  him  elsewhere.  Some  companies  have  been  willing  to 
assume  this  extra  obligation,  but  it  must  be  realized  that  those 
physically  impaired  cannot  be  placed  so  as  not  to  increase  the 
accident  hazard  to  some  extent.  If  as  before  suggested.  Com- 
pensation laws  could  be  modified  so  that  an  employer  who  was 
willing  to  give  such  an  applicant  work  would  not  be  compelled 
to  assume  maximum  liability  in  the  event  of  a  further  accident 
which  in  itself,  would  not  be  totally  disabling,  but  which  in  con- 
junction with  the  existing  disability  results  in  total  disability 
better  progress  would  be  made.  In  other  words,  a  release  at  the 
time  of  employment  should  be  given  legal  standing. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  will  happen  to  the 
physically  impaired  when  all  employers  have  instituted  medical 
and  physical  inspection  at  the  time  of  employment.  If  the 
employe  becomes  impaired  while  in  service,  his  employer  should 
devise  some  way  of  restoring  him  to  normal  or  find  him  a  job 
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better  suited  to  his  physical  condition.  This  becomes  quite 
necessary  as  good  health  has  considerable  bearing  on  accident 
prevention.  A  sick  individual  lacks  the  alertness  and  mental 
concentration  necessary  to  avoid  accidents. 

Fitness 

The  vast  majority  of  men  in  America  are  not  physically  fit. 
In  the  recruiting  stations  at  Pittsburgh — and  the  same  is  true 
of  other  cities — numerous  applicants  for  enlistment  in  the  army 
and  navy  fall  far  below  the  standards  demanded  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

"Out  of  fifty-five' candidates,  only  six  met  requirements."  * 
That  degree  of  physical  perfection  required  for  the  army  and 
navy  is  not  demanded  in  the  industries.  If  only  men  with  fine 
physiques  and  mental  alertness  were  employed  in  the  industries, 
the  question  of  unemployment  on  the  one  hand,  and  lack  of 
employes  on  the  other,  would  be  most  appalling. 

Incidence  of  Accidents 

Machinery  may  be  ever  so  well  safeguarded,  all  known  safety 
devices  may  be  most  ingeniously  applied,  yet  industrial  accidents 
will  not  be  fully  eliminated  unless  safe  men  are  employed  to 
operate  the  safe  machinery. 

The  physical  examination  is  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
physical  fitness  of  men,  and  serves  to  so  locate  certain  employes 
in  industry  that  their  physical  defects  do  not  militate  against 
them.  Some  prospective  employes  can  be  placed  anywhere; 
others,  again,  should  not  be  employed  until  remediable  defects, 
such  as  hernia,  are  corrected. 

Defective  eyesight,  underweight,  hernia,  flat  foot,  heart  and 
lung  diseases,  are  among  the  defects  and  conditions  that  render 
men  palpably  unfit  for  service,  naval,  military,  and  industrial. 

Infirmities  multiply  as  one's  years  increase.  An  employe, 
whose  hand  was  steady  and  his  vision  normal  years  ago,  when 
employed,  naturally  deteriorates,  so  that  his  vision  becomes 
blurred,  and  his  walk  enfeebled,  as  age  advances.     Physical  ex- 

*  Editorial  in  Pittsburgh  Sun,  February  12,  1917. 
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aminations  and  re-examinations,  and  health  service,  are  conse- 
quently desirable  measures  fpr  maintaining  physical  fitness  among 
employes. 

Physical  Examination 

Your  committee  is,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  an  educa- 
tional campaign  is  called  for,  and  believes  it  proper  in  this  report 
to  emphasize  the  upbuildings  of  the  physique,  the  correction  of 
physical  defects,  the  conservation  of  health,  the  detection  of 
physical  deterioration  before  degenerative  processes  have  under- 
mined a  man's  vitality,  and  certain  social  and  community  en- 
terprises. 

The  industrial  physician  has  been  a  valuable  asset  to  the  em- 
ployment department  in  selecting  prospective  employes,  and  in 
locating  them  in  relation  to  their  physical  fitness.  The  physical 
examination  of  prospective  employes  has  been  carried  forward 
by  the  railroads  for  more  than  forty  years;  the  traveling  public 
requires  that  an  engineer  be  approximately  100%  efficient.  It 
diminishes  the  hazard  of  travel  when  men  with  sound  minds  in 
sound  bodies  are  at  the  throttle  of  the  locomotive,  and  in  every 
department  where  constant  attention  and  instantaneous  decision 
are  prerequisites.  Our  army  and  navy  are  even  more  exacting 
in  the  physical  requirements  of  their  applicants  for  service. 

The  extension  of  the  physical  examination  of  prospective  em- 
ployes in  the  general  industries  has  been  accelerated  by  the 
compensation  laws  in  most  of  our  states,  wherein  the  employer 
is  held  financially  liable  for  disability  due  to  the  accentuation 
and  aggravation  of  defects  which  existed  prior  to  employment, 
or  which  arose  from  causes  unrelated  to  the  employment. 
The  employer  is  thus  penalized  for  having  in  his  service  employes 
with  defective  vision,  valvular  heart  disease,  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, varicose  veins,  herina,  etc.  The  economic  effect  of  the 
law  would  be  to  increase  the  cost  of  production  by  burdening 
the  employer  with  the  care  of  defective  employes;  this  burden, 
however,  is  alleviated  by  the  physical  examination  of  employes 
prior  to  their  employment.  There  are  few  men  whose  defects 
debar  them  absolutely  from  industry. 

How  to  fit  the  physically  impaired  into  industry  is  a  vast 
problem,  as  yet  unsolved.    Many  men  will  quit  working  entirely, 
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to  their  own  detriment  and  that  of  society,  rather  than  accept 
some  other  job,  possibly  less  remunerative,  for  which  they  are 
physically  fit.  An  applicant  for  a  position  should  present  a 
reasonable  fitness  for  the  job  he  seeks,  else  accept  a  position 
from  which  his  physical  impairments  do  not  debar  him. 

For  example:  "C"  had  tonsillitis,  followed  by  acute  articular 
rheumatism,  complicated  by  mitral  regurgitation.  His  heart  hy- 
pertrophied,  to  compensate  for  leaking  valves,  as  the  infection 
subsided,  and  after  ten  months  of  invalidism,  he  was  able  to 
resume  work.  He  was  transferred  from  his  heavy  work  as  a 
machinist,  and  given. a  clerical  job;  after  six  years  of  work  in 
this  field,  he  is  able  to  make  as  much  income  as  before,  and  if 
continued  on  this  light  work,  will  be  a  valuable  man  in  industry 
for  many  years. 

"Arrested"  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  similarly,  will  be 
effective  workers,  if  in  every  case  the  job  fits  the  man.  The 
relighting  of  dormant  cases  of  tuberculosis,  however,  when  the 
physical  forces  are  subnormal,  should  not  be  charged  up  against 
an  industry  employing  these  individuals,  as  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  disease  is  to  grow  worse,  irrespective  of  the  casual  em- 
ployment. 

Elementary  physical  examinations,  requiring  eight  to  twelve 
minutes  per  applicant,  furnish  a  basis  for  the  classification  of 
employes:  Class  I,  able  to  work  anywhere;  Class  H,  those  with 
defects — one  or  more — ^but  not  disqualified;  Class  HI,  unfit  for 
that  particular  industry. 

Procuring  suitable  lenses  may  advance  the  prospective  em- 
ploye from  Class  HI  to  Class  H,  may  even  place  him  in  Class  I. 
Undergoing  an  operation  for  hernia,  or  for  the  correction  of 
other  physical  defects,  may  advance  an  employe  from  Class  HI 
to  Class  I ;  a  properly  fitting  truss,  in  some  jobs,  may  advance 
him  from  Class  HI  to  Class  H.  Scores  of  men  can  be  and  are 
refitted  for  work  by  surgeons,  oculists,  dentists.  To  restore  those 
to  industry  who  would  otherwise  be  unemployed,  to  avoid  mis- 
fits by  assisting  in  fitting  men  into  their  proper  places,  so  locating 
them  that  their  physical  defects  do  not  incapacitate  them,  is 
the  dominant  purpose  of  the  physical  examination. 

The  employe's  personal  hazard  is  diminished,  if  he  has  work 
for  which  he  is  best  fitted;  it  likewise  decreases  the  employer's 
compensation  liability  to  have  the  right  man  on  the  right  job. 
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The  physical  examination  form  should  include  a  series  of 
questions  that  deal  with  the  previous  medical  history  of  the 
applicant.  This  part  of  the  examination  can  be  conducted  by  a 
clerk;  following  the  statement  made  by  the  applicant,  is  the 
medical  examiner's  certificate.  The  form  hereto  attached  has 
been  tried  and  found  satisfactory.  The  instructions  from  the 
management  to  the  examining  physicians,  as  to  the  classification 
of  applicants  for  employment,  varies  as  to  the  industry,  and  in 
relation  to  the  job  sought,  and  for  many  industries  is  substantially 
as  follows: 

The  physical  examination  divides  employes  into  three  classes : 

0 

STATEMENT   MADE   BY  APPLICANT 


1.  What  is  your  full  name? Date  of  birth? 

2.  Where  were  your  born? 3.  What  descent? Color. 

4.  Are  you  married  ? 5.  Name  of  hu^^a^d  ^*^  living) . . 


6.  How  many  children  have  you  ? sons daughters 

Names  (if  married,  give  married  names) 

7.  Have  your  parents,  brothers  or  sisters  had  consumption,  rheumatism, 

insanity  or  scrofula  ? 

8.  Have  you  ever  had  any  disease  of  the  following  organs?    H  so,  state 

what: 


Heart Intestines 

Lungs Nerves 

Liver Joints 

Kidneys Muscles 

Stomach Anus 

Genitals 

9.  What  long  or  serious  sicknesses  or  injuries  have  you  had? 

10.  Have  you  ever  had  a  surgical  operation,  and  for  what? 

11.  Have  you  ever  been  refused  acceptance  or  had  insurance  cancelled  by 

any  other  insurance  organization,  and  why  ? 

♦    I  certify  that  my  answers  to  the  foregoing  are  recorded  in  full  and 
correctly,  and  guarantee  said  answers  are  true. 

Witness Applicant 

Date 
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MEDICAL  EXAMINER'S   CERTIFICATE 

1.  Weight Height 

2.  Eyes  (Far)  R.  10' ;  L.  ICT ;  (Near)  R.  12" L.  12'' 

3.  Does  applicant  wear  glasses  ? 

Any  apparent  defect  or  disease ;  R L 

4.  Ears:  (Ingersoll)  R ft;  L ft. 

Any  apparent  defect  or  disease ;  R L ^ 

5.  Teeth Speech 

6.  Date  of  last  successful  vaccination General  Intelligence 

7.  Nose Throat Spine  

8.  Lungs Heart Blood  vessels 

9.  Abdomen Hernia R.  ring L.  ring 

10.  Genitals Varicose  veins Anus 

11.  Patellar  Reflex Nervpus  System Urine 

12.  Fingers :  R L ;  Toes :  R L 

13.  Hands:     R L ;  Feet:  R L 

14.  Arms :      R L ;  Legs :  R L 

15.  Note  scars  of  operations ;  Skin :   Lymphnodes 

16.  Any  defects  other  than  above  ? 

17.  Remarks :   

I  certify  that  I  have  carefully  examined  the  applicant  named  herein,  have 
noted  all  defects  discovered  and  the  above  is  a  correct  description  of  his 

physical  condition.    I  consider  him  Class and  j         .  recommend  the 

approval  of  this  application. 

18.  Reasons  if  application  is  not  recommended  for  approval 

Date M.D. 

Class  I.  Normal — available  for  service  in  any  line  of  work. 
In  this  class  will  be  included  persons  whose  defects  have  been 
cured  or  effectively  relieved.  A  person  whose  spectacles  afford 
10/10  vision  in  both  eyes  would  be  in  this  class. 

Persons  with  good  artificial  teeth  and  bridges  and  with  teeth 
in  good  state  of  repair  would  be  included  in  this  class. 

Persons  who  have  had  successful  herniotomies  or  have  been 
operated  for  varicocele,  varicose  veins,  or  other  defects,  would 
similarly  be  included  in  Class  I. 

Class  II.  Subnormal — In  this  class  would  be  included  per- 
sons advanced  in  age,  those  who  have  infirmities  that  cannot 
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be  remedied.  In  this  class  would  be  included  also  those  with 
curable  diseases,  and  defects  that  may  be  remedied  by  operation, 
yet  with  these  defects  in  so  slight  degree  as  not  to  include  them 
in  Class  III. 

With  special  skill  and  habits  of  right  living,  they  are  desirable 
employes  in  properly  selected  jobs,  not  suitable  for  every  type 
of  work;  changes  in  their  employment  should  be  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  medical  officers  of  the  company. 

All  persons  not  included  in  Class  I  nor  Class  III  would  be  in 
this  intermediate  division.  An  applicant  may  be  in  Class  II  on 
three  or  four  counts,  still  not  be  debarred  from  employment. 

Qass  III.    Undesirable. 

1.  Endocarditis  with  failing  compensation. 

2.  Advanced  nephritis;  diabetes. 

3.  Blind  at  one  eye,  or  defective  vision  of  third  grade. 

4.  Hernia  of  second  degree. 

5.  Varicocele  of  second  degree. 

6.  Varicose  veins  of  second  degree. 

7.  Active  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

8.  Active  bone  tuberculosis. 

9.  Venereal  diseases  in  active  stages. 

10.  Acute  infections. 

11.  Defective  hearing  in  third  degree. 

12.  Badly  neglected  teeth  associated  with  gastric  neuroses, 

neurasthenia,  or  rheumatic  tendencies. 

13.  Hopelessly  neglected  teeth,  but  by  having  stumps  pulled 

and  new  teeth  introduced,  advances  him  to  Class  I. 

14.  Apparatus   necessary — artificial   limbs,   etc. 

15.  Blood  pressure  over  170;  advanced  arteriosclerosis. 

16.  Two  or   more   fingers   off,   for  jobs   requiring   finger 

hazard. 

17.  Undescended  testicles,  when  readily  traumatized. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  nice  distinctions  between 
Classes  II  and  III  would  be  largely  dependent  on  the  nature  of 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  demand  for  workers.  On  this  basis, 
the  findings  of  the  physical  examinations  would  serve  to  properly 
place  men  in  work  they  are  capable  of  doing  and  would  not 
contemplate  discharging  them,  except  to  decline  the  services  of 
manifestly  unfit  prospective  employes. 
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Eyes: 

1.  Vision. 

Snellen  eye  chart  at  distance  of  ten  feet,  patient  should 
read  line  marked  "for  ten  feet,"  ^%o  indicates  normal 
vision. 

If  at  that  distance  he  reads  only  line  marked  "for  40 
feet,"  ^%o  indicates  one-fourth  normal  vision. 

Record  his  vision  without  glasses,  then  again  with  his 
correcting  lenses. 

If  both  eyes  are  normal  for  distance,  the  near  test  may 
be  omitted. 

In  examining- for  near,  hold  the  card  at  about  12  inches 
from  the  eyes — record  the  number  of  the  type  read  with 
ease. 

Examine  each  eye  separately — holding  a  card  before 
the  other  eye,  and  avoiding  pressure  on  the  eyeball. 

Vision — Defective  Degrees. 

1st  degree  equal  to  ^%o  in  one;  ^%o  in  other. 
2nd  degree  equal  to  i%o  in  one ;  i%5  in  other. 
3rd  degree  equal  to  ^%5  in  one ;  ^%q  in  other. 
4th  degree  equal  to  ^%o  in  one ;  ^%oo  in  other. 

2.  Defects,  etc. 

Ptosis — drooping  of  lids. 

Squint — in  which  direction? 

Corneal  opacities. 

Pterygeon. 

Cataract. 

Scars  on  lids  or  elsewhere. 

Drainage — tear-duct  inflammation. 

Conjunctivitis. 

Blepharitis,  etc. 

Ears: 

Use  stop  watch  with  ticking  stopped  by  pressure. 

Record  in  inches  for  each  ear. 

Four  degrees  of  defective  hearing. 

1st — 36  inches  one  or  both  ears. 

2nd — 18  inches  one  or  both  ears. 

3rd — 9  inches  one  or  both  ears. 

« 

4th — 4^  inches  one  or  both  ears. 
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If  otorrhoea  is  present,  or  patient  gives  history  of  such, 
record  when  it  began  and  ceased.  If  inspissated  ceru- 
men, so  record,  and  advise  his  visiting  a  doctor  to  have 
them  washed  out.  Note  evidences  of  mastoid  opera- 
tions, also  other  defects  and  abnormalities. 

Teeth: 

State  if  good,  good  repair,  or  neglected. 

To  maintain  physical  efficiency,  at  least  twenty  sound  teeth 
are  essential;  otherwise  digestion  will  suffer,  and  de- 
terioration will  set  in. 

Speech: 

Aphonia. 

Chronic  hoarseness. 
Stammering. 
Qeft  palate,  etc. 

Intelligence: 
Low. 
Fair. 
Average. 
High. 

Gauged  on  aptitude,  and  .fitness  of  answers  while  under 
observation  and  examination. 

Nose: 

See  if  breathing  is  unobstructed  through  each  nostril. 
Look  for: 

Deflected  septum, 

Nasal  spurs, 
\  Hypertrophied  turbinates, 

Polyps, 

Chronic  catarrh. 

Throat: 

Hypertrophied  tonsils, 
Submerged  tonsils. 
Chronic  pharyngitis,  etc. 

Spine: 

Angular  curvature. 
Lateral  curvatures,  etc. 
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Lungs: 

Information  gained  by  inspection,  percussion,  and  auscul- 
tation. 
Tuberculosis,  emphysema,  asthma,  bronchitis,  etc. 

Heart  and  Arteries: 

Valvular  endocarditis — which  valve? 

Tachycardia, 

Arrythmia, 

Hypertrophy, 

Arterio-sclerosis,  etc. 

Anus: 

Hemorrhoids, 

Fissure, 

Fistula, 

Scars  of  ischiorectal  abscesses. 

Abdomen: 

Gastroptosis, 

Enteroptosis, 

Hepatic  hypertrophy, 

Hepatic  atrophy. 

Tender  areas  on  deep  palpation, 

Scars  of  operations,  etc. 

Hernia: 

Inguinal.    Direct.    Indirect — 92%  of  all  herniae. 

Umbilical. 

Femoral. 

External  Abdominal  Ring: 

Size  expressed  in  finger  tips. 
Degrees  of  inguinal  hernia: 

1st  degree — External  ring  admits  tip  of  little  finger;  im- 
pulse felt. 
2nd  degree — External  ring  admits  thumb;  protrusion. 
3rd  degree — External  ring  patulous;  bubonocele. 
4th  degree — Mass  reaches  external  ring  level. 
5th  degree — Mass  scrotal. 
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Genitals: 

Phimosis, 
Paraphimosis, 
Scars, 
Ulcers, 

Urethritis,  orchitis,  epididymitis. 
Varicocele, 
Hydrocele, 

Undescended  testicle,  etc. 
Degrees  of  varicocele: 
1st  degree — Thickening  of  cord. 

2nd  degree — Thickening  of  cord  and  dangling  testicle  and 
scrotum,  with  laxity.     Angle  worm  mass. 

Limbs:  * 

Contractures, 

Ankyloses, 

Rheumatic  joints. 

Tubercular  joints, 

Amputations, 

Deformities, 

Hypertrophies, 

Atrophies, 

Varicosities, 

Flat  feet. 
Degrees  of  varicosities: 

1st  degree — Venous  mottlings  on  one  or  both  lower  ex- 
tremities. 

2nd  degree — ^Venous  cords  visible  on  one  or  both  lower 
extremities. 

3rd  degree — Venous  cords  visible  and  palpable  on  both 
lower  extremities. 
Degrees  of  flat  feet: 

1st  degree — One  or  both  arches  sagging. 

2nd  degree — One  or  both  arches  touch  floor. 

3rd  degree — One  or  both  arches  touch  floor  with  eversion 
deformity. 

Nervous  System: 

Tabes  dorsalis. 
Multiple  sclerosis, 
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Multiple  neuritis, 

Tremors, 

Incoordination  of  movements. 

Skin: 

Disease  of — state  probable  diagnosis,  if  any  skin  lesion. 
Scars  and  marks. 

Lymph  Nodes: 
Cervical, 
Inguinal, 
Epitrochlear,  etc. 
Note  appearances,  whether  tubercular,  luetic,  or  pyogenic. 

The  above  are  suggestive  of  the  defects  and  abnormalities 
that  the  examiner  needs  to  be  on  the  lookout  for.  The  degrees 
of  defects  here  expressed  are  according  to  the  standard  adopted 
by  the  Conference  Board  of  Physicians  in  Industrial  Practice, 
May  22,  1915. 

The  routine  reexamination  of  employes,  annually  or  semi- 
annually, is  impracticable  in  a  large  industry  with  a  big  labor 
turnover.  A  partial  method  of  physical  reexamination  is  readily 
achieved  by  examining  (1)  disabled  members  before  they  return 
to  work,  and  periodically  calling  them  for  reexamination;  (2) 
others,  who  will  be  referred  by  their  foremen,  or  their  friends, 
as  in  need  of  health  service.  This  partial  method  focuses  atten- 
tion on  those  requiring  such  service,  and  eliminates  the  dissipation 
of  energy  incident  to  reexamining  annually  thousands  of  near 
normal  men. 

Who  should  conduct  the  physical  examination?  The  indus- 
trial physician  is  needed  for  the  study  of  occupational  diseases, 
and  for  service  as  a  sanitary  inspector — supervision  of  heat, 
light,  ventilation,  as  affecting  health  and  efficiency.  The  indus- 
trial physician  should  teach  resuscitation,  and  the  care  of  the 
injured;  he  should  proclaim  the  gospel  of  good  health,  and  not 
consume  his  entire  time  and  energy  bandaging  fingers,  and  con- 
ducting physical  examinations  of  transient  employes.  If,  under 
ideal  arrangements,  the  industrial  physician  would  not  examine 
prospective  employes,  by  what  agencies  could  these  physical  ex- 
aminations be  conducted  ?  Let  us  digress  a  moment  from  the  real 
to  the  ideal.  There  are  four  types  of  agencies,  including  the 
industrial  physician,  for  conducting  the  physical  examination: 
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(1)  The  family  physicians  could  conduct  such  examinations. 
The  family  physician  already  has  "too  many  irons  in  the  fire," 
unless  he  devotes  a  definite  quota  of  his  time  to  industrial  work. 
Industrial  medicine  has  become  a  new  specialty,  and  the  indus- 
trial physician  can  better  conduct  physical  examinations  for  em- 
ployes. Specialization  has  been  so  far  advanced,  that  the  service 
of  a  Diagnostic  Clinic,  wherein  representatives  of  the  several 
specialties  in  medicine  are  included,  would  provide  a  superior 
Health  Chart.  Such  a  health  chart,  annually  renewed,  valid  in 
every  state,  would  be  invaluable  to  the  transient  worker,  who 
never  tarries  more  than  one  or  two  paydays  on  any  job,  as  well 
as  for  the  continuous  worker,  who  remains  loyally  by  his  em- 
ployer year  after  year. 

(2)  The  State  Physician.  Many  of  the  commonwealths  now 
have  State  Tuberculosis  Dispensaries,  from  which  selected  pa- 
tients are  sent  to  State  Sanatoria  for  treatment.  Such  state 
dispensaries  could  be  multiplied  in  number,  and  the  scope  of  their 
stalF  physicians  so  increased,  that  all  persons  in  every  common- 
wealth would  be  provided  with  the  services  of  a  diagnostic  clinic 
once  each  year,  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  $2.00  per  person 
per  year.  A  Health  Chart,  listing  all  existing  physical  defects, 
would  be  a  guide  to  the  employer  in  fitting  the  candidate  for 
employment  into  the  right  type  of  work. 

(3)  The  Federal  Physician.  The  army  and  navy  stations 
could  be  multiplied,  with  physical  examination  stations  in  all  the 
hospitals,  and  additional  hospitals  erected,  where  required — thou- 
sands of  additional  physicians  could  be  educated  for  the  federal 
health  service,  just  as  West  Point  and  Annapolis  graduate  men 
for  the  army  and  navy.  With  federal  Diagnostic  Clinics  every- 
where, an  annual  physical  examination,  and  an  accurate  health 
chart  for  every  citizen,  there  would  be  accurate  records  available 
for  industrial  service,  as  well  as  for  the  exigencies  of  war. 

The  truth  about  existing  physical  defects  will  injure  no  one; 
everybody  has,  or  acquires,  certain  physical  defects.  Where  cor- 
rection is  possible,  these  defects  should  be  remedied;  the  fitting 
of  the  physically  defective  into  industry  will  eventually  be 
achieved,  when  the  state  and  federal  physicians,  as  well  as  gen- 
eral practitioners,  cooperates  with  the  industrial  physicians  to 
this  end. 
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Eyes, — The  examination  of  the  eyes  of  children  of  school  age 
reveals  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  children  have  defective 
eyes.  Refraction  work  should  be  correct,  as  improper  lenses  may 
prove  worse  than  none  at  all.  Whenever  defects  of  vision  are 
discovered,  glasses  should  be  properly  adjusted;  reexaminations, 
every  year  in  many  cases,  are  essential,  to  determine  what  changes 
are  occurring  within  the  eye.  Astigmatism  and  many  other  ocu- 
lar defects  are  congenital.  These  visual  defects  should  be  dis- 
covered in  the  schools,  and  corrected  as  a  preparation  for  in- 
dustrial life.  Properly  adjusted  lenses  will  conserve  vision,  will 
prevent  eyestrain,  and  the  reflex  neuroses  from  eyestrain  will 
enable  the  patient  to  do  more  work  and  better  work  with  less 
fatigue.  Not  only  is  the  production  increased,  but  the  incidence 
of  accidents  is  diminished,  when  vision  is  brought  up  to  near 
normal,  and  kept  there,  with  correcting  lenses.  Instances  are 
frequent  where  men  lose  fingers  on  properly  safeguarded  ma- 
chines; after  the  accident,  "hind  sight"  reveals  that  these  men 
have  ocular  defects  (diplopia,  etc.),  whereas  the  foresighted 
method  is  to  know  the  defects  of  vision,  and  have  them  corrected, 
prior  to  the  liability  of  any  such  injury. 

Some  of  the  industries  have  placed  skilled  oculists  on  their 
hospital  staff.  The  desirability  of  this  service  is  unquestionable; 
employes  may  not  be  able  to  pay  the  services  of  a  skilled  oculist, 
hence  the  company  is  advancing  its  own  interests  (as  measured 
in  increased  production  and  diminished  accident  liability)  in 
treating  the  eyes  of  employes. 

With  his  advancing  years,  the  average  man  discovers  that  the 
ciliary  hypertrophy  is  lost,  which  compensated  for  a  moderate 
degree  of  astigmatism,  or  other  visual  defect.  He  then  imagines 
that  some  minor  injury,  his  hard  work,  or  the  lighting  system, 
has  been  solely  responsible  for  an  ocular  defect,  which  he  had 
all  his  life,  but  of  which  he  was  not  cognizant  in  earlier  years. 
It  cements  good  relations  between  the  employe  and  employer, 
for  the  latter  to  accept  the  viewpoint  of  the  former,  however 
erroneous  it  may  be,  and  furnish  him  correcting  lenses  that  will 
conserve  his  vision,  that  will  relieve  the  eyestrain,  and  the  fatigue 
therefrom,  and  will  make  of  him  a  more  cheerful  and  a  more 
contented  employe. 

It  is  difficult  to  prove  that  defective  vision  always  increases 
accidents.     In  one  instance  a  man  with  failing  vision,  blind  in 
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one  eye  and  having  less  than  l/40th  vision  in  the  other,  worked 
for  many  years  on  a  bending  machine,  and  had  no  accidents. 
There  are  machines  that  blind  men  may  safely  operate,  yet  it  is 
not  advocated  to  place  blind  men  on  band  saws  and  boring  mills. 
Men  with  one  eye  may  be  safer,  because  careful;  on  the  other 
hand,  one  good  eye  and  the  other  defective  may  present  an 
ocular  in  coordination,  such  that  the  employe  cannot  properly 
judge  distances,  thereby  increasing  the  hazard  of  sustaining 
personal  injury,  and  coincidently  increasing  the  industrial  hazard 
of  injury  liability. 


Teeth. — Children  should  be  taught  the  use  of  dental  silk  and 
a  tooth  brush.  Some  children  have  never  been  taught  to  cleanse 
their  teeth.  The  hygiene  of  the  mouth  is  much  neglected.  Re- 
specting this  neglected  education  in  mouth  hygiene,  under  10% 
of  employes  in  our  factories  have  cared  for  their  teeth,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  dental  profession  arose  in  America. 
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It  is  too  little  understood,  that  the  teeth  must  be  periodically 
inspected  by  a  dentist,  and  all  cavities  filled,  if  our  teeth  are  to 
be  preserved.  "The  removal  of  hopelessly  decayed  teeth  and 
filling  of  cavities  in  teeth  that  can  be  preserved  are  essential  to 
health."  The  pyogenic  bacteria  that  infest  putrescent  teeth  are 
inimical  to  health.  These  bacteria  mix  with  our  food  and  are 
swallowed;  through  the  lymph  channels  they  reach  the  cervical 
lymph  nodes,  and  undoubtedly  cause  disease  and  inflammation 
in  distant  areas.  The  teeth  and  the  tonsils  are  a  common  source 
of  acute  joint  rheumatism,  and  endocarditis — which  leaves  a 
permanently  damaged  heart.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  and 
chronic  nephritis  are  also  listed  as  sometimes  arising  from  this 
source. 

A  man  would  not  buy  a  horse  that  has  no  teeth ;  a  horse  can 
not  pull  if  it  can  not  chew  its  food.  The  navy  will  not  hire  a 
toothless  sailor;  he  must  be  able  to  properly  masticate  his  food, 
else  he  cannot  develop  the  energy  required  for  his  arduous  duties. 
The  industries  are  lax  in  employing  men  suffering  from  dental 
defects  and  dental  deficiencies.  The  stomach  has  no  teeth ;  diges- 
tion falters  and  fails,  when  the  teeth  are  gone. 

The  industries  that  have  added  a  dentist  to  their  hospital  staff 
are  convinced  that  this  innovation  has  been  a  success,  in  main- 
taining the  health  and  efficiency  of  employes. 

The  tooth  that  is  causing  a  disturbance  must  be  sacrificed. 
With  a  pocket  of  infection  at  the  root  of  a  tooth,  there  is  danger 
of  disturbance  of  the  fifth  nerve,  danger  of  bone  necrosis,  sinus 
infection,  and  system  infection,  if  the  offending  tooth  be  not 
extracted.  It  is  the  loss  of  good  teeth  through  neglect  and  their 
extraction  for  trivial  reasons,  that  is  deplorable.  Roentgengrams, 
showing  the  condition  at  the  root  of  a  diseased  tootj;i,  guide  the 
conservative  dentist  in  his  selection  of  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. 

Injuries  of  the  eyes,  such  as  contusions  of  the  eyeball,  and 
corneal  ulcers,  are  particularly  difficult  to  handle  in  persons  with 
pyorrhoea  alveolaris,  and  dental  abscesses.  Traumatic  cataract 
and  other  complications  develop  more  readily  in  persons  absorb- 
ing pus  from  the  teeth,  tonsils,  nasal  sinuses,  or  other  concealed 
sources  of  septic  absorption. 

The  following  extracts  illustrate  in  a  brief  way  the  success 
obtained  by  the  dental  clinics  in  industry. 
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1.  "A  couple  of  years  ago,  we  secured  the  services  of  a  dentist  in  the 
neighborhood  who  arranged  to  give  us  from  two  to  three  hours  every 
Thursday  morning,  in  return  for  which,  we  paid  him  five  dollars  a  visit. 
In  the  factory  he  does  only  examining  and  prophylactic  work,  but  a  great 
many  of  our  people  go  to  him  for  repair  work,  as  he  makes  especially 
good  rates  and  is  always  willing  to  furnish  estimates.  There  is  nothing 
coercive  about  the  choice  of  dentist  but  we  do  make  an  attempt  to  steer 
people  out  of  the  hands  of  the  conscienceless  kind  who  advertise  or  who 
do  notoriously  poor  work.  All  service  rendered  by  our  dentist  in  the 
factory  is  free. 

''We  feel  that  our  absences  due  to  toothache  and  other  troubles  arising 
from  the  poor  condition  of  the  teeth  are  very  largely  reduced  by  even  the 
small  amount  of  dental  work  which  we  do.  Examining  and  cleaning  the 
teeth  in  many  instances  waken  people  up  to  the  value  of  constant  care 
and  our  younger  workers  especially  are  much  benefited  by  instruction 
along  these  lines. 

"The  nurse  occasionally  gives  a  group  talk  on  the  care  of  the  teeth  and 
every  member  of  the  Service  Department  considers  it  part  of  the  'job'  to 
further  the  work  of  the  dental  department  by  individual  advice  and  follow- 
up  work.  We  sell  prophylactic  tooth-brush  seconds  at  ten  cents  and 
Mogene  tooth  paste,  which  is  manufactured  by  the  National  Mouth 
Hygiene  Association,  at  four  tubes  for  a  quarter. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"Mary  Barnett  Gilson, 

"Employment  and  Service  Supt., 
"The  Clothcraft  Shops, 
"2149-57  West  53rd  St., 
"Cleveland,  Ohio." 

2.  "We  maintain  a  Dental  Clinic  with  three  chairs  as  part  of  the  physi- 
cal examination  which  is  given  all  employes.  Wherever  a  defect  is  found, 
either  in  the  applicants  or  in  old  employes,  they  are  advised  as  to  the 
exact  condition  of  their  teeth  and  as  to  the  proper  method  of  treatment, 
and  are  also  referred  to  a  printed  list  of  private  dentists  upon  whom  they 
can  rely.  We  render  remedial  work  only  as  a  temporary  measure  to  stop 
pain,  or  in  some  few  instances  when  the  condition  demands  operative 
treatment  for  which  the  local  dentists  have  no  proper  facilities. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"Richard  M.  Neustadt, 

"Secretary  to  Vice-President, 
"B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
"Akron,  Ohio." 

3.  "We  are  very  pleased  to  have  received  your  letter  showing  interest 
in  our  dental  work.  We  have  had  for  two  and  a  half  years  free  dental 
service  to  all  of  our  employes.    The  dentist  office  is  in  the  store  and  is 
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equipped  completely  for  all  of  the  ordinary  dental  work.  Our  dentist, 
Dr.  C.  W.  Swords,  spends  two  hours  from  8:30  to  10:30  with  us.  Every 
employe  knows  that  he  or  she  is  welcome  to  dental  service.  However, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Welfare  Secretary  to  see  that  attention  is  given  to 
the  teeth  whether  the  store  dentist  is  used  or  not,  and  to  encourage  the 
employes  to  keep  their  appointments  with  the  dentist. 

"Even  at  the  beginning  the  response  on  the  part  of  the  employes  was 
gratifying  but  it  was  necessary  to  urge  in  many  cases  that  the  appointments 
be  kept.  We  do  not  insist  that  our  dentist  be  used,  but  we  do  insist  that 
care  be  taken  of  the  teeth. 

"Our  reports  show  that  70%  of  our  employes  make  use  of  our  dentist. 
Most  of  the  work  has  been  general  filling  'and  treatment.  The  dentist 
found  many  very  bad  cases  of  neglect,  but  on  the  whole  we  were  sur- 
prised at  the  prompt  response  which  met  our  dental  offer.  The  equipping 
of  our  dental  office  was  our  greatest  expense.  We  paid  in  the  beginning 
our  dentist  $50.00  a  month  until  we  were  assured  that  the  undertaking 
was  a  success.  Our  bills  at  the  present  time  are  not  great.  We  pay  for 
all  materials  used  and  we  find  that  we  are  more  than  repaid.  We  consider 
that  most  diseases  are  enhanced,  if  not  produced,  by  bad  teeth.  Our 
general  health  has  improved,  and  we  lay  a  great  part  of  this  improvement 
at  the  door  of  the  dentist  office. 

'Very  truly  yours, 

'D.  H.  HOLMES  CO.,  LTD., 
"New  Orleans,  La. 
"By  Lois  Janvier, 

"Welfare  Secretary." 


4.  "We  have  always  made  a  nominal  charge  believing  that  it  was  more 
satisfactory  to  both  employes  and  ourselves.  This  charge  averages  about 
thirty  cents  per  treatment  and  practically  pays  for  the  cost  of  running 
the  clinic.  We  have  attempted  to  confine  the  treatments  to  first-aid  work, 
including  in  this  ordinary  simple  fillings. 

"We  have  never  urged  employes  to  make  use  of  this  clinic  if  they 
could  or  would  go  to  their  own  dentist.  The  results  have  been  very  satis- 
factory on  the  whole  and  I  think  any  company  may  well  employ  a  dentist 
at  least  part  of  the  day.  I  should  advise  charging  merely  enough  to  make 
the  clinic  self-supporting.  In  our  hospital  work  we  make  no  charge  but 
feel  that  such  special  work  as  a  dentist  or  oculist  should  be  contributed 
to  by  employes.  Our  last  year's  report  shows  somewhat  less  than  3,000 
treatments.  Very  truly  yours, 

"HOOD  RUBBER  COMPANY. 
"R.  S.  QuiNBY,  M.D., 

"Service  Manager." 

5.  "In  answering  yours  of  the  28th  ultimo  regarding  our  dental  service, 
will  say  that  we  have  been  at  this  less  than  a  year  and  one  quarter. 
"We  put  into  our  mills  dental  offices,  buying  some  good  second-hand 
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equipment  and  employed  for  certain  hours  in  the  morning  on  three  days 
of  each  week  a  good  dentist  in  each  of  the  communities  in  which  this 
company  operates  mills.  Anybody  is  permitted  to  go  to  these  dentists  on 
company  time  for  first  aid  work,  examination  and  advice,  prophylactic 
treatment,  after  which  the  employe  is  free  to  go  to  any  reputable  dentist 
of  his  choice  to  have  work  done  in  accordance  with  Clause  95  of  the 
Benefit  Association  Regulations,  copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 

"After  the  work  is  complete  the  employe  is  expected  to  return  to  the 
company  dentist  to  have  the  work  checked  up,  after  which  50%  of  the 
bill  is  paid  by  the  Benefit  Association. 

"The  plan  is  apparently  working  out  splendidly  and  not  only  is  there 
a  lot  of  work  being  done  which  otherwise  would  not  be  touched,  but  the 
character  of  the  work  which  other  dentists  are  doing  is  of  the  best  because 
a  few  of  them  have  found  out  from  experience  that  they  can't  put  over 
second  rate  work  on  the  Kimberly-Clark  Company  men. 

"That  the  service  is  appreciated,  is  best  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at 
our  largest  plant,  the  dentist  always  has  a  waiting  list  which  books  up  his 
time  for  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance. 

"As  the  foregoing  will  indicate,  there  is  no  actual  filling  of  teeth  or 
other  work  done  in  the  company  dental  offices,  but,  should  any  employe 
desire  to  employ  the  company  dentist  to  do  his  own  work,  he  is  free  to 
make  such  arrangements,  in  which  case  the  actual  work  is  done  in  the 
dentist's  own  office. 

"About  a  year  ago  we  purchased  a  supply  of  tooth  brushes  and  have 
been  selling  them  through  the  dental  offices  at  cost. 

"Trusting  this  brief  description  will  be  of  some  service  to  you,  we  are, 

"Yours  truly, 

"KIMBERLY-CLARK  COMPANY, 
"S.  F.  Shattuck, 

"Treasurer." 
"Neenah,  Wis., 

Tonsils, — Diseased  tonsils  should  be  extirpated.  "As  a  meas- 
ure of  disease  prevention,"  says  Dr.  O.  T.  Osborne,  "to  eradicate 
tonsils  containing  infected  pockets  is  more  necessary  than  to  pull 
or  fill  a  decayed  tooth."  The  submerged  tonsils,  concealing  deep 
infection,  adherent  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars,  are  often 
more  dangerous  than  the  hypertrophied  tonsils,  that  extend  far 
out,  even  touching. 

Infected  tonsils  are  the  portals  of  entry  for  such  diseases  as 
influenza,  chorea,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  endocar- 
ditis, nephritis,  meningitis,  anemia,  pyemia,  and  septic  processes. 

Many  of  the  "sprains" — sprained  backs,  shoulders,  wrists, 
etc. — are  due  to  septic  absorption  from  the  teeth,  tonsils,  or  other 
foci  of  infection. 
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Nose, — Coryza,  rhinitis — or  "cold  in  the  head" — affects  not 
only  the  nasal  cavities,  but  the  adjacent  and  contiguous  cavities. 
"Colds"  are  contagious;  it  is  observed  how  every  member  of  a 
family  in  turn  "catches  cold" — they  "catch  it  from  each  other" ; 
"colds"  spread  in  offices  and  factories,  particularly  the  influenza 
type  of  "cold."  The  robust  individuals,  who  defy  "colds,"  who 
work  regardless  of  high  temperatures,  break  down  their  resist- 
ance; weak  and  strong  alike  are  then  liable  to  nasal  sinus  com- 
plications— ^the  frontal  sinus,  and  the  maxillary  sinus  are  the  com- 
monest seats  of  purulent  inflammation — ^but  should  the  septic 
process  proceed  up  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the  middle  ear,  then 
purulent  otitis  media  (middle  ear  disease),  with  rupture  of  the 
ear  drum,  and  an  involvement  of  the  adjacent  mastoid  cells, 
may  ensue. 

A  chronic  discharge  from  an  ear  debars  a  man  from  life  in- 
surance. Should  chronic  otorrhea  be  ignored  in  the  industries? 
Persons  having  had  nasal  sinus  complications,  or  purulent  otitis 
media,  may  retain  concealed  foci  of  septic  absorption  that  will 
cause  rheumatic  complications,  or  blood  stream  infection  in  trau- 
matized areas.  Such  persons  make  a  slow  and  poor  recovery 
from  bruises  and  contusions,  as  compared  with  normal  indi- 
viduals. When  pus  develops  deep  below  the  surface,  in  injuries 
where  the  surface  has  sustained  no  abrasions,  it  is  evidence  that 
this  point  of  lowered  resistance  (locus  minoris  resistentiae)  has 
been  infected  by  the  blood  stream,  from  sources  in  teeth,  tonsils, 
bronchial  lymphnodes,  nasal  sinuses,  mastoid  (ear),  prostate 
gland,  or  some  other  source  of  metastatic  infection.  Neverthe- 
less, the  employer  is  liable  for  the  whole  term  of  the  disability,  as 
the  latent  infection  element  in  the  term  of  disability  cannot  be 
disassociated  from  the  bona  fide  traumatic  element.  Hence,  the 
conclusion,  that  the  employer  has  a  decided  financial  as  well  as 
humane  interest  in  building  up  the  health  of  his  employes. 

Hernia, — The  medical  examination  of  employes  ascertains  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  hernia;  and  if  a  hernia,  then  the 
stage  of  its  formation.  Herniae  are  generally  due  to  develop- 
mental anatomical  defects.  The  commonest  hernia  is  in  the 
groin  and  is  known  as  the  oblique  inguinal;  it  constitutes  92% 
of  all  herniae.  The  inguinal  canal  is  a  weak  spot  in  the  abdom- 
inal wall,  resulting  from  the  descent  of  the  testicles.  The  ob- 
lique inguinal  hernia  descends  through  the  inguinal  canal.    In  one 
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type  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  the  sac  exists  from  birth  as  an 
embryonal  defect ;  in  the  other  type,  the  sac  develops  slowly,  due 
to  some  increase  in  the  intraabdominal  pressure.    The  presence 
of  the  sac  is  always  unknown  to  the  patient,  and  its  existence 
cannot  always  be  determined  by  the  examining  surgeon.    When, 
however,  the  inguinal  canal  is  so  large  that  the  examining  sur- 
geon can  place  one  or  two  fingers  in  the  external  ring,  and,  more- 
over, when  the  examining  surgeon,  on  asking  the  patient  to 
cough,  feels  an  impulse  on  his  palpating  finger,  which  he  knows 
to  be  due  to  the  sac  of  a  latent  hernia  filling  with  water,  and 
to  the  bulging  of  the  internal  ring — then  the  examining  surgeon 
knows  that  this  man  is  developing  a  hernia.     Should  the  man's 
muscles  thicken,  and  close  the  inguinal  canal,  then  the  advent  of 
his  hernia  will  be  long  postponed.    When  the  sac,  which  has  been 
dilated  with  water  thousands  of  times,  finally  fills  up  with  a  seg- 
ment  of  intestine,  or  of  omentum,  then  the  patient  assumes  that 
the  filling  of  the  preformed  sac  is  the  whole  process — whereas 
the  filling  of  the  sac  with  solid  contents  is  but  one  of  the  steps 
in  the  gradual  formation  of  the  oblique  inguinal  hernia.    Water 
(the  peritoneal  fluid)   is  a  hydrostatic  dilator  of  the  sac;  the 
solid  contents  (a  segment  of  intestine,  or  omentum)  is  a  better 
dilator.    The  solid  contents  will  increase,  as  the  sac  is  stretched, 
and  the  sac  will  finally  reach  to  the  scrotum.     When  the  mass 
is  within  the  inguinal  canal,  the  hernia  is  called  a  bubonocele; 
when  the  mass  is  in  the  scrotum,  it  is  called  a  scrotal  hernia. 

Reputable  physicians  contend  that  hernia  is  something  for 
which  industry  is  not  responsible,  claiming  that  it  is  due  to  an 
anatomical  defect.  The  industries  are  in  the  habit  of  repairing 
herniae,  in  many  instances,  where  the  men  consider  that  the  hernise 
arose  in  the  course  of  their  employment;  surgical  bills  are  paid, 
and  the  loss  of  time  is  paid,  as  provided  by  the  compensation 
laws  of  the  several  states.  Remedial  treatment,  however,  cannot 
be  indiscriminately  extended  to  the  general  public ;  consequently, 
prospective  employes  with  herniae  are  (a)  refused  employment; 
(b)  required  to  have  their  herniae  repaired  before  employment, 
or  within  a  stipulated  time  thereafter;  or  (c)  are  sa  located  in 
the  industry  that  by  wearing  a  properly  fitting  truss,  their  herniae 
will  in  all  probabilities  suffer  no  aggravation. 

So  many  articles  on  herniae  have  appeared  within  the  past 
year,  that  quotations  from  these,  and  other,  sources  are  in  order. 
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The  question  how  to  handle  hernia  is  so  acute,  that  your  com- 
mittee would  like  to  have  fifty  pages  for  its  report  on  "hernia" 
alone,  hence  makes  no  apology  for  this  apparent  digression: 

The  question  as  to  how  to  handle  hernia  cases  is  one  which 
is  affording  considerable  concern  to  industry  at  the  present  day. 
Some  companies  are  operating  on  all  cases  they  discover  in  their 
employes — whether  through  cases  becoming  aggravated  and  be- 
ing reported  to  the  company  physician  or  being  discovered 
through  medical  inspection  of  old  employes.  The  idea  of  operat- 
ing on  all  cases  does  not  seem  exactly  wise,  as  there  are  some 
cases  which  will  not  stand  being  operated  upon,  in  which  an 
operation  would  be  fatal. 

Medical  statistics  show  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  rupture 
to  occur  to  an  individual  who  is  not  born  with  a  small  puncture 
in  the  peritoneum,  irrespective  of  how  severe  the  work  may  be. 
A  strain  may  result,  but  not  a  rupture.  The  strain  may  aggra- 
vate a  rupture,  but  it  will  not  cause  it.  Where  a  tendency  to 
hernia  exists,  the  weakness  reveals  itself  under  physical  exam- 
ination. 

Dr.  C.  A.  LaufFer,  of  the  Westinghouse  Company,  discusses 
as  follows  on  this  subject: 

"Hernia  (rupture)  is  not  an  accident,  though  often  so  regarded  by  the 
patient.  The  location  of  the  points  of  imperfect  closure  in  the  abdominal 
wall  are  well  known  to  surgeons.  It  is  due  to  imperfect  closure  that  a  man 
develops  hernia.  A  surgeon  can  safely  predict  in  whom  it  will  arise  by 
a  careful  physical  examination.  Yet  many  cases  of  hernia,  where  the 
rings  are  large  and  have  long  been  patent,  are  reported  as  accidents." 


Always  Developed  Gradually 

Herman  Tillman,  University  of  Leipsic,  text-book  of  surgery, 
says: 

"Traumatic  hernia  is  not  true  hernia.  The  hernial  sac — ^that  is,  the 
true  hernia — is  always  developed  gradually,  although  an  injury  may,  of 
course,  act  as  part  of  the  exciting  cause.  The  supposed  sudden  develop- 
ment is  always  dependent  upon  a  mistake  in  observation.  The  hernial  sac, 
as  a  rule,  is  always  present,  but  is  empty,  or  the  hernia  already  present 
at  the  time  of  injury  was  so  small  as  not  to  have  been  noticed.  I,  therefore, 
agree  with  Socin  that  a  hernia,  from  medico-legal  points  of  view,  is  not 
to  be  designated  exclusively  as  an  'injury.*  The  herniae  supposed  to  have 
arisen  suddenly  in  consequence  of  an  injury  are  in  part  a  result  of  the 
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traumatism,  but  are  due  in  part  to  a  special  condition  of  the  body  of  the 
injured  person  which  already  existed." 

Dr.  George  Sultan,  of  Prussia,  "Hernia,"  American  edition, 
edited  by  Dr.  George  Coley,  Professor  of  Surgery,  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  says: 

"In  the  critical  examination  of  a  casual  relation  between  hernia  and 
accidents  we  must  remember  first  of  all  that  a  hernia,  complete  in  all  its 
parts,  can  never  arise  at  the  moment  of  an  accident  or  by  a  single  aug- 
mentation of  the  intra-abdominal  tension,  be  it  ever  so  great.  If  the 
hernia  first  appears  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  we  may  certainly  suppose 
that  the  hernial  sac  was  either  congenital  or  gradually  formed  in  the 
manner  already  described.  Although  it  must  be  unconditionally  accepted 
that  a  hernia  making  its  appearance  at  the  time  of  the  injury  has  never 
completely  developed  at  that  moment,  a  casual  connection  must  never- 
theless be  recognized,  since  a  pre-existing  condition  has  been  made  worse 
by  the  accident  or  injury." 

Dr.  J.  Chalmers  De  Costa,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  says: 

"A  sac  may  exist  for  years  and  yet  remain  empty.  When  bowel  or 
omentum  enters  it  from  some  strain  or  effort,  the  parts  were  long  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  extruded  mass.  This  extrusion  may  occur  gradually: 
it  may  occur  suddenly.  If  it  occurs  suddenly  the  sufferer  believes  that 
his  hernia  was  formed  then  and  there,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  extru- 
sion bowel  or  omentum  and  its  entrance  into  the  sac  are  but  the  last  of 
a  long  series  of  antecedent  and  preparatory  changes.  Finally  a  hernia 
appears,  and  usually  does  so  during  effort." 

William  McAdams  Eccles,  "Hernia,"  says : 

"In  the  majority  of  cases,  a  hernia  is  of  gradual  and  slow  formation 
and  this  without  any  tearing  or  breaking  of  tissues,  such  as  is  clearly 
indicated  in  the  use  of  the  word  'rupture.'  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
formation  of  the  sac  or  hernia,  is  a  slow  process,  for  the  parietal  peri- 
toneum will  neither  stretch  nor  prolapse  sufficiently  to  produce  a  sac  in  a 
day  or  even  in  a  week  or  two ;  in  fact,  it  usually  takes  months  for  the  sac 
to  become  really  apparent." 

Alcohol,  in  the  form  of  fermented  beverages,  was  used  by  the 
antediluvians.  Its  exact  antiquity  no  man  knows.  Its  medicinal 
use  is  approved  and  disproved  by  eminent  authorities ;  in  certain 
acute  diseases,  it  may  have  stimulant,  tonic  and  food  values,  but 
its  employment  as  a  substitute  for  food  has  been  universally 
condemned. 
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The  saloon  furnishes  warmth  and  refreshment ;  it  is  the  only 
open  door  for  the  wayfaring  man  in  many  communities.  Com- 
fort stations  are  lacking  elsewhere;  the  best  meals  are  often 
served  in  saloons.  Those  who  advocate  entirely  abolishing  the 
saloon,  would  do  well  to  find  a  substitute,  furnishing  the  social 
attractions  and  conveniences  of  the  saloon,  but  lacking  alcoholic 
intoxicants. 

Resuscitation. — The  Schaefer  (Prone  Pressure)  method  of 
artificial  respiration  has  been  accorded  the  approval  of  the  special 
commission  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association,  also  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Conference  Board  of  Physicians;  it 
is  the  best  method  of  resuscitation  from  drowning,  electric  shock, 
traumatic  shock,  and  asphyxiation  from  every  cause. 

In  our  opinion  this  method  should  be  more  universally  taught, 
and  demonstrated.  The  men  must  get  nowledge  of  it  by  doing 
it.    Seeing  it  done,  and  hearing  it  described,  does  not  suffice. 

The  method  of  instruction  employed  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lauf- 
fer  at  the  East  Pittsburgh  plant  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Company,  is  to  instruct  groups  of  twenty-four 
men  or  more ;  one-hour  demonstration  and  instruction  on  each  of 
two  days.  On  the  first  day,  the  first  half  of  the  hour  is  demon- 
stration; the  second  half  of  the  hour  sixty  lantern  slides  are 
exhibited  and  described,  covering  the  whole  field  of  first  aid. 
On  the  second  day,  the  first  half  of  the  hour  is  devoted  to  demon- 
stration— every  man  in  turn  again  serves  as  patient  and  as  oper- 
ator; the  second  half  of  the  hour  is  a  quiz,  covering  artificial 
respiration,  control  of  hemorrhage,  fainting,  fractures,  etc.,  in 
an  informal  manner,  and  the  men  participate  in  asking  the  doctor 
questions.  Dr.  Lauffer  has  instructed  over  4,000  men  in  the 
Prone  Pressure  Method.  His  pamphlet  on  Resuscitation  on 
request. 

Tuberculosis, — Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  an  infectious  dis- 
ease ;  hence,  to  acquire  tuberculosis  there  must  be  an  exposure  to 
persons  having  that  disease  or  to  other  sources  of  infection. 
The  sanatorium  care  of  persons  having  the  disease,  their  segre- 
gation and  isolation,  if  that  were  attainable,  would  quickly  result 
in  the  stamping  out  of  the  great  white  plague.  It  is  to  be  antici- 
pated that  the  diminished  supplies  of  wholesome  food,  due  to 
the  present  high  cost,  will  cause  an  increase  in  tuberculosis. 

Food  in  abundance,  fresh  air,  and  sunshine,  long  hours  of 
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sleep,  will  build  up  resistance  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  so  that 
occasional  exposure  to  the  disease  will  not  necessarily  lead  to 
infection.  The  disease  is  so  slow  and  insidious,  as  well  as  so 
universal,  that  the  exact  time  and  mode  of  exposure  is  often  un- 
known. It  is  a  house  disease;  it  is  bred  in  the  home  and  there 
distributed.  Home  exposure — acquiring  it  from  relatives — ac- 
counts for  85%  of  the  cases,  in  certain  factories  where  censuses 
of  tuberculosis  patients  have  been  taken.  House  exposure — 
living  in  houses  infected  with  tubercle  bacilli — ^accounts  for  many 
cases. 

If  we  close  our  windows,  we  are  in  danger  of  death  from 
tuberculosis;  if  we  raise  them,  we  must  avoid  encountering  a 
draft.  The  question  of  heating  and  ventilation,  in  home  and 
factory,  and  personal  hygiene,  enter  largely  into  the  problem  of 
pulmonary  diseases.  Humidity,  as  related  to  fatigue,  in  the 
problem  of  heating  and  ventilating,  requires  more  attention.  With 
a  60%  or  70%  relative  humidity,  the  air  passages  and  pulmonary 
tissues  do  not  lose  so  much  moisture,  and  there  is  a  decreased 
tendency  to  all  respiratory  diseases. 

As  related  to  the  industries,  what  shall  w6  do  with  the  man 
who  has  tuberculosis?  Nineteen  men  out  of  every  twenty  ex- 
amined post  mortem  do  have  foci  of  healed  or  active  tubercu- 
losis. Tuberculosis  is  a  disease  of  civilization ;  we  cannot  revert 
to  primitive  life  to  escape  it — ^the  savages  who  fringe  on  civil- 
ization (the  Indian,  etc.)  have  it  worst  of  all. 

Persons  developing  active  tuberculosis  in  the  industries 
should,  if  possible,  be  treated  in  sanatoria,  and  should  not  be 
restored  to  their  posts  in  industry  until  the  disease  is  quiescent, 
and  their  return  to  work  is  approved  by  the  industrial  physician. 
It  is  only  in  the  early  stages  that  the  disease  can  be  arrested, 
hence  the  value  of  early  diagnosis;  the  best  diagnosis  is  symp- 
tomatic chiefly — fatigue  out  of  all  proportion  to  effort  expended, 
slight  cough,  loss  of  weight  and  strength,  an  afternoon  rise  of 
temperature,  and  night  sweats,  are  the  pretuberculous  symptoms. 
When  the  physical  signs  are  prominent,  and  tubercle  bacilli  ap- 
pear in  the  sputum,  then  the  prognosis  for  a  good  recovery  is  less 
promising,  hence  the  great  value  of  early  diagnosis  by  the 
industrial  physician. 

Persons  with  arrested  tuberculosis  may  return  to  industry; 
there  is  no  danger  of  communicating  the  disease  to  others  during 
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the  quiescent  period, — which  may  continue  forty  years, — provid- 
ing the  mode  of  hygienic  life,  which  was  learned  in  the  tubercu- 
losis sanatorium,  is  maintained,  and  no  intercurrent  disease  has 
broken  down  the  power  of  resistance.  It  is  more  prudent,  how- 
ever, for  such  persons  to  seek  outdoor  employment,  and  a  climate 
where  sunshine  predominates  and  winters  are  short. 

Whether  a  person  whose  tuberculosis  is  quiescent,  but  having 
a  tuberculous  history,  in  which  there  has  been  an  actual  break- 
down, and  a  destruction  of  areas  of  lung  tissue,  should  be  given 
employment  in  industry,  is  a  serious  problem.  Our  opinion  is 
yes,  in  selected  occupations,  in  states  where  the  compensation 
laws  do  not  burden  the  industries  too  heavily  for  employing 
such  persons.  When  the  lung  is  the  seat  of  an  old  tuberculosis, 
which  scars  over,  and  seals  up  but  never  heals,  a  slight  contusion 
of  such  a  chest  will  cause  a  traumatic  pleurisy  and  a  long  term 
of  disability.  Should  the  employer  compensate  during  the  whole 
period  of  disability?  Moreover,  very  moderate  lifting  may 
provoke  a  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  and  a  rekindling  of  the  pul- 
monary tuberculosis. 

This  disease  is  particularly  hard  to  locate  among  employes 
due  to  several  things: — a  tuberculosis  employe  is  usually  secre- 
tive, realizing  that  if  his  fellow  employes  know  he  is  afflicted,  he 
will  be  let  alone.  He  is  usually  optimistic  and  feels  that  his 
trouble  will  soon  clear  itself.  He  has  a  natural  aversion  to  leav- 
ing his  family  and  being  isolated  at  a  tuberculosis  camp  with 
others  in  worse  condition  than  himself.  For  this  reason,  home 
treatment  is  sometimes  preferable  where  it  can  be  carried  on 
under  proper  medical  supervision. 

Heart  Diseases 

Valvular  heart  disease  follows  rheumatism,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  gonorrhoea,  and  other  infections.  It  is  this  type  of 
cardiac  disease  that  permanently  damages  the  heart.  By  the 
murmurs  presented,  the  examining  physician  can  tell  which  valve 
or  valves  are  leaking,  and  by  percussion  can  outline  the  heart. 
Nature  increases  the  size  of  the  heart,  to  compensate  for  the 
leakage  at  the  broken  valves.  An  individual  with  such  a  heart, 
living  a  quite  orderly  life,  in  a  selected  occupation,  will  ordinarily 
live  many  years  before  cardiac  compensation  is  broken.    When 
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the  hypertrophied  heart  dilates,  dyspnoea,  palpitation  and  dropsy 
ensue,  and  his  working  days  are  over,  so  far  as  heavy  labor  is 
concerned,  but  under  careful  medical  treatment  he  may  live  for 
many  more  years. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  these  men  should 
not  be  allowed  to  work,  within  their  abilities.  A  patient  with  a 
defective  heart  navigates  life's  sea  in  a  leaky  ship, — his  disease 
tends  naturally  to  grow  worse.  The  Compensation  Laws  of 
certain  states  unfortunately  attribute  the  aggravation  of  existing 
valvular  heart  disease  to  the  industry  and  not  to  natural  causes 
which  may  raise  an  objection  to  the  employment  of  men  thus 
physically  impaired. 

Fatigue 

We  think  of  fatigue  as  the  weariness  and  lassitude  resulting 
from  toil.  The  exhaustion  of  strength  arising  from  arduous 
physical  exertion  is  one  of  the  sources  of  fatigue.  In  this  sense, 
fatigue  is  largely  due  to  an  accumulation  of  waste  substances 
produced  by  muscular  activity.  The  ratio  of  the  production  of 
fatigue  stuffs  has  exceeded  the  ratio  of  their  elimination.  Pure 
drinking  water — to  increase  the  activity  of  skin  and  kidneys, 
will  accelerate  the  elimination  of  fatigue  poisons.  The  true 
restoratives  for  fatigue  are  pure  water  and  wholesome  food, 
not  drugs  and  alcoholic  beverages.  The  physiologists  have 
demonstrated  that  excessive  fatigue  causes  changes  in  the  struc- 
tural appearance  of  the  brain  cells, — these  changes  disappear  if 
a  period  of  rest  and  sleep  intervenes.  Change  of  occupation  is 
restful — as  an  hour  of  baseball  or  golf,  after  a  busy  day  in  an 
office;  one-third  of  our  lives  is  spent  in  bed, — the  elimination 
of  fatigue  stuffs  exceeds  their  production  while  we  sleep,  hence, 
"sleep  is  nature's  sweet  restorer." 

The  immunity  from  fatigue  enjoyed  by  some  individuals, 
depends  upon  a  higher  ratio  of  elimination  of  fatigue  stuffs  and 
a  greater  tolerance  of  the  fatigue  toxins  in  the  tissues,  without 
their  producing  distressing  symptoms.  Such  immunity  from 
fatigue  is  largely  a  result  of  training;  an  untrained  person  can- 
not run  a  city  block  without  violently  increased  respiration, 
cardiac  palpitation,  and  a  sense  of  weakness  and  exhaustion  of 
the  whole  body,  which  can  lead  to  collapse,  if  the  unaccustomed 
exertion  is  prolonged.    The  trained  athlete,  on  the  other  "hand, 
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"gets  his  second  wind,"  when  he  has  run  a  mile  or  two.  His 
lungs  can  absorb  the  necessary  oxygen,  and  eliminate  the  in- 
creased quantities  of  carbon  dioxide, — ^hence  there  is  only 
slightly  additional  fatigue  stuffs  stored  in  his  muscular  and 
nervous  tissues.  His  heart  responds  to  the  demands  for  more 
blood,  and  at  each  impulse,  it  sends  out  the  required  quantity; 
the  heart  rhythm  is  not  disturbed  by  fatigue  stuffs,  because 
"training"  has  accustomed  that  heart  to  tolerate  "  an  overload." 

There  are  sources  of  fatigue  toxins  other  than  physical  exer- 
tion. Mental  and  emotional  exertion — worry — ^will  load  the  blood 
with  fatigue  poisons,  take  away  the  appetite,  cripple  digestion, 
drive  off  sleep.  Financial  miscalculations,  bad  investments,  home 
troubles,  the  haunting  fears  that  the  wild  oats  sown  in  youth 
may  sprout;  such  mental  and  emotional  sources  of  fatigue  may 
exhaust  a  man  in  mind  and  body,  irrespective  of,  and  independ- 
ently of,  his  physical  exertions. 

An  occasional  source  of  fatigue  is  the  toxins  of  the  infectious 
diseases,  to  which  we  are  all  exposed.  "Grip"  hits  suddenly ;  the 
absolute  hour  of  the  onset  is  definitely  observed  by  the  patient 
in  many  cases.  The  toxins  (poisons)  of  the  bacterial  diseases 
temporarily  destroy  or  impair  digestion,  and  increase  tissue 
wastes,  hence  the  need  of  assisting  nature, — "Castor  oil"  to  ac- 
celerate intestinal  elimination,  water  to  aid  elimination  by  skin 
and  kidneys.  The  "grip"  patient  loses  weight  and  strength 
rapidly;  he  runs  a  temperature,  has  rapid  pulse  and  increased 
rapidity  of  breathing.  These  symptoms  are  those  of  fatigue  and 
are  common  to  other  bacterial  infections ;  these  symptoms  result 
from  the  toxins  of  his  disease,  and  occur  independently  of  phys- 
ical exertion,  and  of  fatigue  stuffs  derived  from  other  sources. 
Hence,  the  man  with  a  temperature  should  be  put  to  bed.  Pneu- 
monia is  ushered  in  with  a  chill ;  its  onset  is  sudden.  Diphtheria, 
and  other  acute  infections,  likewise,  produce  toxalbumins,  that 
act  as  fatigue  stuffs.  Tuberculosis  comes  gradually — its  fatigue 
without  adequate  exertion  is  characteristic  of.  this  insidious 
invasion. 

Congenital  and  acquired  physical  defects,  add  enormously  to 
the  individual's  expenditure  of  nerve  force  and  correspondingly 
increase  the  fatigue  poisons  that  must  be  eliminated.  Thus,  the 
astigmatic  eye, — for  which  nature  tries  to  compensate  by  impos- 
ing additional  work  on  the  ciliary  muscle, — consumes  much  nervt 
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force.  Proper  lenses  correct  this  waste  of  nerve  energy,  and  cure 
the  nervous  reflexes,  such  as  indigestion  and  vomiting,  that  often 
result  from  eyestrain. 

Advancing  years  —  life's  meridian — ^bring  changes  in  the 
crystalline  lens;  the  eyes  cannot  so  well  accommodate  for  near 
objects, — correcting  lenses  greatly  reduce  fatigue.  It  is  common 
to  hear  people  say  how  much  easier  they  can  do  their  work  after 
procuring  such  lenses ;  this  is  because  the  nervous  energy  before 
consumed  in  eyestrain  is  now  available  for  their  work. 

Adenoids  and  diseased  tonsils  in  mouth-breathing  children — 
unable  to  focus  attention,  and  behind  their  classes  at  school — ^are 
other  sources  of  fatigue.  Adenoids  and  tonsils  interfere  with 
breathing, — such  children  do  not  get  enough  oxygen  for  their 
mental  and  physical  development,' and  their  hearing  is  impaired. 
Out  of  90,000  deaf  persons  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  1900  census  (Dr.  N.  P.  Stauffer  in  New  York  Medical 
Journal,  October  10,  1914),  51,000  were  deaf  from  childhood; 
75%  of  deafness  is  caused  by  discharging  ears,  and  75%  of  the 
discharging  ears  is  due  to  adenoids  and  hypertrophied  tonsils. 
The  removal  of  such  tonsils  and  adenoids  is  imperatively  de- 
manded. Chronic  partial  deafness,  likewise,  means  too  much 
nerve  force  expended  in  the  effort  to  catch  sound  waves,  that  in 
the  normal  ear  are  received  without  effort.  Nasal  polyps,  and 
other  obstructions,  in  middle  life  similarly  produce  undue 
fatigue ;  the  home  and  factory  may  be  ventilated  ever  so  ideally, 
yet  if  the  nostrils  are  obstructed,  ventilation  for  that  man  is 
imperfect. 

Urethral  stricture  and  enlarged  prostate — ^by  making  it  nec- 
essary to  void  every  hour  or  half  hour  day  and  night,  due  to  the 
inability  to  entirely  empty  the  bladder, — are  frequent  sources  of 
the  fatigue  toxins  that  hasten  the  degenerative  processes  of  pre- 
mature old  age.  Excessive  nerve  energy  is  expended,  worry 
experienced,  and  sleep  lost,  in  these  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary 
tract.  Fatigue  stuffs  from  this  source,  combined  with  loss  of 
sleep,  cause  "the  breakdown"  of  many  men,  years  before  their 
hard  work  alone  would  incapacitate  them. 

Physical  Degeneration 

The  age  at  which  degenerative  processes  gain  headway  has 
to  do  largely  with  these  abnormal  sources  of  fatigue.    It  is  the 
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combined  fatigue  stuffs,  from  all  sources, — those  mentioned, 
and  others  that  will  occur  to  the  reader, — ^that  the  kidneys,  and 
other  organs  of  elimination,  must  excrete.  If  these  poisons  are 
not  thrown  off,  they  remain  to  further  impair  the  tissues. 

Syphilis  is  the  great  enemy;  so  difficult  -is  this  disease  to 
eradicate,  that  in  studies  on  the  prolongation  of  life,  it  is  conceded 
that  persons  with  a  syphilitic  taint  do  not  attain  a  great  age. 
Their  failure  to  attain  long  life  is  due  to  arterial  changes, — 
hardening  of  the  arteries,  known  as  arterio-sclerosis. 

"A  man  is  as  old  as  his  arteries":  syphilis,  alcohol,  lead, 
mercury,  arsenic,  fatigue  toxins,  and  bacterial  toxins  induce  the 
arterial  degenerative  changes,  also  the  tissue  changes  in  brain 
and  kidneys,  that  produce  premature  old  age.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  by  orderly  living,  with  freedom  from  acquired  and 
hereditary  diseases,  and  an  avoidance  of  alcohol  and  the  metallic 
poisons,  life  may  be  prolonged. 

Public  health  education, — inculcating  habits  of  right  living, 
by  precept  and  example,  the  protection  of  food  and  water  sup- 
plies, are  adding,  and  will  add  more,  to  the  average  span  of 
human  life. 

The  age  when  marked  physical  deterioration  sets  in  is  largely 
a  family  characteristic,  and  is  not  always  the  resultant  of  ante- 
cedent causes.  Yet  continuous  excessive  fatigue  from  overwork, 
combined  with  other  causes,  will  bring  arterial  changes  (arterio- 
sclerosis), just  as  surely  as  will  alcohol,  or  the  mineral  poisons. 
While  a  man  is  "as  old  as  his  arteries,"  it  is  also  true  that  the 
arterial  changes  are  most  rapid  in  the  organs  used.  The  arteries 
in  the  farmer's  legs  and  the  mechanic's  arms  will  show  degen- 
erative changes  first;  the  banker,  the  broker,  the  merchant,  the 
physician,  may  have  these  degenerative  arterial  changes  first  in 
the  coronary  arteries  (which  nourish  the  heart  muscle).  The 
frequent  sudden  death  from  "heart  failure,"  in  persons  in  the 
prime  of  life,  having  no  known  organic  heart  disease,  proves 
that  nature  has  no  favorites. 

A  man  has  500  muscles  that  nature  intended  for  use.  Life 
in  the  open  air,  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  year,  is  a  great 
rejuvenator.  The  continuous  high  tension  of  modern  business 
Ufe,  and  professional  life,  finds  an  antidote  in  diversions,  recrea- 
tions, and  avocations.  "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy,"  is  true,  no  difference  what  age  Jack  may  have  attained. 
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Much  of  the  weariness  and  exhaustion  attributed  to  work 
may.  arise  from  the  fatigue  stuffs  developed  from  other  sources ; 
the  painstaking  physician,  or  the  diagnostic  clinic,  combining  the 
joint  findings  of  a  dozen  or  more  specialists,  may  assist  in  reach- 
ing the  true  diagnosis,  and  in  outlining  measures  for  relief. 

Much  of  our  American  fatigue  is  due  to  underdevelopment 
of  heart  and  lungs,  and  will  be  remedied  if  universal  military 
service  measures  are  adopted;  careful  military  training, — early 
hours  to  bed,  abundance  of  nutritious  food,  long  marches, — ^ac- 
custom adolescent  manhood  to  endure  fatigue  toxins  and  develop 
heart  power  and  lung  power  so  that  they  can  carry  the  "over- 
load" that  the  later  years  of  stress  and  strain  are  sure  to  super- 
impose. 

"Fatigue  delirium"  expresses  that  unreasonable  desire  for 
work  and  continued  exertion,  often  seen  in  the  tuberculous 
patient,  lit  up  by  a  high  temperature;  also  sometimes  observed 
in  the  typhoid  patient,  and  in  persons  suffering  from  other  in- 
fectious processes.  They  are  so  tired  that  they  have  forgotten 
the  need  of  rest,  and  resent  the  idea  of  being  put  to  bed.  It  is 
fatigue  delirium  that  keeps  the  soldier  on  the  firing  line,  sustained 
for  days  and  nights  by  his  reserve  nerve  forces, — while  under 
ordinary  conditions  he  could  not  keep  awake.  It  is  fatigue  de- 
lirium that  keeps  a  mother  at  the  bed  of  her  sick  child ;  wakeful 
many  days  and  nights.  Alcohol  may  induce  a  fatigue  delirium, 
— ^a  period  of  abnormal  activity, — ^but  that  drug  does  not  build 
up  tissues.  Long  hours  of  sleep  and  cessation  of  their  abnormal 
activities,  are  needed  to  restore  the  victims  of  fatigue  delirium. 
"The  votaries  of  Mars,  Venus,  and  Bacchus  develop  early  arte- 
rio-sclerosis" — ^war,  lust,  and  wine,  in  all  ages  have  contributed 
most  to  the  tendencies  that  wreck  and  shorten  life. 

Conclusion 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report,  your  committee  had  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  vital  importance  of  the  human  element — the 
personal  equation — in  industry  and  recognized  that  if  satisfac- 
tory progress  was  to  be  made  in  adjusting  the  great  labor  prob- 
lems, confronting  business  at  the  present  time,  a  closer  rela- 
tionship between  employer  and  employe  is  absolutely  imperative. 

Your  committee  has  endeavored  to  show  in  the  limited  space 
permitted,  the  close  relations  between  the  conservation  of  the 
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employes*  health  and  labor  efficiency,  knowing  that  further  study 
of  health  in  industry  supplemented  with  active  prevention  work, 
would  do  much  to  bring  about  the  closer  relationships  so  much 
desired,  besides  greatly  increasing  efficiency.  Considerable  study 
has  also  been  given  to  the  question  of  labor  turnover  and  its 
bearing  on  safety. 

The  progress  made  in  general  in  health  conservation  in  this 
country  resulting  in  a  notable  decrease  in  death  rates  for  dis- 
eases of  childhood  and  the  more  communicable  diseases,  such 
as  typhoid  fever  and  tuberculosis,  is  shown. in  the  report  from 
careful  statistics.  On  the  other  hand  the  appalling  increase  of 
degenerative  diseases,  starting  about  the  time  of  first  employ- 
ment, is  pointed  out  in  the  report  showing  the  need  for  more 
extensive  educational  heailth  work  in  industry,  supplemented  with 
more  complete  inspections  and  prevention  work.  As  medical  and 
physical  examination  of  employes  has  an  important  bearing  in 
detecting  the  degenerative  diseases  in  their  early  stages,  the  need 
for  this  work  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  and  for  this 
reason,  this  particular  part  of  your  committee's  report  has  been 
discussed  in  much  detail.  The  great  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  physical  examination,  medical  supervision,  inspections  of 
plants  and  works  from  time  to  time  by  the  Company's  doctor 
can  hardly  be  realized.  The  conservation  and  maintenance  of 
the  health  of  employes  will  prove  a  paying  investment  for  any 
employer.  Not  only  will  this  be  demonstrated  by  a  decided  in- 
crease of  efficiency  of  labor,  but  in  a  marked  decrease  in  indus- 
trial accidents  as  well. 

What  may  seem  of  minor  importance  in  industry — ^the  care 
of  the  mouth  and  teeth— has  been  given  considerable  time  and 
attention  by  your  committee  as  the  medical  profession  is  now 
generally  agreed  that  there  is  a  close  relation  between  many  of 
our  ailments  and  the  condition  of  the  mouth  and  teeth. 

It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  many,  many  times  the  failure 
to  make  a  quick  recovery  from  an  injury  is  directly  attributable 
to  the  deplorable  state  of  the  teeth. 

Your  committee  has  endeavored  to  impress  upon  you  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  subject  of  health  in  industry  the  time 
and  consideration  that  it  deserves  and  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
must  be  made  to  cope  with  these  preventable  diseases  that  creep 
into  our  employment. 
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Occupational  diseases  and  health  insurance  are  discussed 
briefly  in  the  report  as  these  subjects  have  such  a  magnitude  as 
to  warrant  a  separate  report  and  your  committee  will  be  glad  to 
undertake  this  work  another  year,  providing  interest  warrants. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE   ON   SAFETY 

AND   HEALTH 

Dr.  Lucy  A.  Kenner  :  I  was  asked  to  tell  you,  as  briefly  as 
I  could,  of  a  few  of  the  things  we  are  doing  at  Larkin  Company 
in  connection  with  safety  and  healthy  affairs. 

One  of  the  departments  immediately  concerned  with  safety 
and  health  at  Larkin  Company  is  the  medical  department,  which 
consists  of  three  physicians,  a  dentist,  and  three  trained  nurses, 
all  of  whdm  work  full  time. 

This  department  exists  to  engender  a  feeling  of  security 
among  the  employes — to  make  them  feel  they  are  working  under 
the  best  conditions  possible,  that  their  physical  welfare  is  cared 
for,  that  in  case  of  illness  or  accident  immediate  care  will  be 
given.  This  helps  to  make  a  contented,  productive,  efficient  body 
of  workers. 

The  functions  of  this  department  are : 

L  Physical  and  medical  examination  of  applicants  and 
employes. 

2.  Care  and  after-treatment  of  accidents. 

3.  Consultations. 

4.  Sanitary  inspection. 

5.  Health  publicity. 

A  complete  physical  examination  of  applicants  insures  a  good 
physical  condition  to  start  with,  or  a  knowledge  of  defects  which 
exist,  and  prevents  employment  of  those  too  unfit  for  work.  To 
one  already  employed,  it  may  reveal  a  weakness  which  has  a 
direct  influence  upon  his  efficiency.  It  may  discover  an  unsus- 
pected condition  which  can  be  remedied  by  sane  thinking,  proper 
living,  or  medical  care,  when  his  attention  is  directed  to  it.  It 
may  disclose  the  fact  that  he  should  be  put  at  different  work, 
because  the  kind  of  work  he  is  doing  is  unsuitable  for  his  ail- 
ment, whatever  it  be.  As  occasion  requires,  a  re-examination 
at  regular  intervals  of  those  who  have  certain  physical  defects, 
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or  of  those  engaged  in  certain  occupations,  is  of  direct  benefit 
to  the  employes  themselves. 

Those  who  have  been  absent  because  of  illness  or  injury,  are 
re-examined  before  they  return  to  work  to  ascertain  their  fitness. 

Although  Larkin  employes  are  safeguarded  in  every  conceiv- 
able way,  some  accidents  are  bound  to  occur.  If  these  injuries 
are  promptly  and  efficiently  treated,  the  majority  prove  merely 
temporary  inconveniences.  But  the  smallest  scratch  or  cut,  if 
neglected,  may  become  infected  and  cause  a  long  and  serious  ill- 
ness. An  employe  who  receives  an  injury,  whether  great  or 
small,  is  directed  to  the  dispensaries,  where  he  receives  the 
necessary  care.  He  reports  for  daily  treatment  until  discharged 
as  cured.  If  the  injury  is  a  major  one,  he  is  sent  to  a  hospital 
or  to  his  home  under  competent  medical  supervision. 

The  company  maintains  a  private  room  and  a  ward  bed  in 
one  of  the  large  hospitals,  for  the  use  of  employes  or  their  fam- 
ilies. If  an  employe  is  unable  to  pay  his  hospital  expenses,  the 
company  advances  the  money  and  arranges  with  the  employe  to 
repay  it  in  small  weekly  payments  when  he  is  able.  In  connection 
with  the  accident  work  we  have  a  very  good  X-ray  apparatus, 
and  have  had  it  for  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  compensa- 
tion act  in  this  state. 

Consultations,  advice  and  treatment  are  gratis  to  any  employes 
who  need  health  service,  and  not  infrequently  to  members  of  their 
famihes  also.  They  may  come  voluntarily,  or  may  be  sent  by 
chief  clerk,  foreman,  or  friends  who  see  the  employe  needs  at- 
tention. In  this  work  we  endeavor  not  to  infringe  on  the  rights 
of  the  family  physician,  nor  yet  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge 
of  paternalism.  Larkin  Company  maintains  dispensaries  and  rest 
rooms  on  both  sides  of  the  street  for  the  office  and  manufactur- 
ing departments.  The  dispensaries  are  fully  equipped  with  the 
remedies  which  alleviate  minor  ailments,  such  as  cold,  headaches, 
inflamed  eyes,  indigestion,  and  other  pains,  which,  if  treated  in 
a  simple  way,  bring  relief  and  enable  the  employe  to  continue 
at  work.  We  have  surgical  instruments  which  may  be  needed 
for  the  care  of  injuries,  and  electrical  apparatus.  Our  dentist's 
office  is  fully  equipped  and  the  dentist  is  kept  busy  doing  all  the 
dental  work  an  outside  dentist  would  do;  employes  do  not  lose 
their  time  while  in  the  dentist's  chair.  There  are  about  thirty 
cots  in  various  rest  rooms  for  men  and  women.    Large  lounging 
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rooms  for  men  and  women  wherein  they  relax  during  the  noon 
hour,  and  several  rest  rooms  in  the  factory  and  terminal  build- 
ings, to  which  the  women  go  during  their  morning  and  afternoon 
intermissions,  add  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  employes. 
These  intermissions  are  given  in  all  departments  where  the  work 
is  fatiguing  or  particularly  monotonous. 

Sickness  is  never  enjoyable,  but  it  can  at  least  be  mitigated 
by  freedom  from  worry  over  financial  affairs.  One  of  the  fine 
things  along  this  line  is  the  Larkin  Country  Club,  which  is  oper- 
ated at  no  cost  to  employe.  It  consists  of  two  ideal  adjacent 
country  residences  on  the  lake  shore,  fully  equipped  for  service, 
under  expert  administration.  Employes  of  both  sexes  who  are 
tired  or  worn  out  may  go  there  as  guests  of  the  company,  the 
length  of  their  stay  being  determined  by  consultation  with  the 
medical  department.  Those  who  have  been  ill  may  complete  their 
convalescence  there.  To  these  two  classes  of  visitors  the  Larkin 
Benefit  Association  pays  benefits  during  their  stay.  And  week- 
end parties  go  out  in  large  numbers  for  fun  and  frolic.  During 
the  years  we  have  had  a  country  house,  hundreds  of  employes 
have  enjoyed  its  benefits. 

The  Larkin  Benefit  Association  enrols  employes  who  pass  a 
physical  examination  after  working  one  month.  It  gives  relief 
to  members  suffering  from  sickness  or  accident,  and  gives  a 
death  benefit.  There  are  three  classes  of  membership,  dues  rang- 
ing from  20  to  60  cents  monthly  for  11  months  in  the  year,  and 
benefits  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $7.50. 

The  Larkin  Benevolent  Fund  is  another  fund  maintained  to 
give  relief  in  case  of  illness,  death  or  other  distress. 

We  have  a  very  fine  calling  system  which  helps  establish  a 
closer  relationship  between  the  employes  and  the  company,  mak- 
ing the  families  realize  that  Larkin  Company  is  not  merely  a  soap 
factory,  but  a  real  live  body  of  people  who  take  a  warm  interest 
in  their  employes  and  want  to  be  friendly  and  helpful  in  fur- 
thering life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  calling 
system,  by  the  way,  has  remarkably  reduced  unnecessary  absence 
by  convincing  the  employes  that  they  need  us  and  we  need  them, 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  A  trained  nurse  calls  on  the  office 
force,  and  the  manufacturing  department  is  called  upon  by  a 
man  who  is  an  expert  investigator.  If  medical  attention  is  needed, 
the  medical  department  is  notified,  and  one  of  the  company's 
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physicians  takes  charge  of  the  case  if  the  employe  cannot  aflot^d 
to  pay  a  family  physician.  Often  unsuspected,  home  conditions 
are  revealed  to  our  sympathetic  investigators,  which  make  n^ 
applaud  the  brave  spirit  that  comes  to  work  so  uncomplainingly 
each  day,  show  us  where  we  can  lend  a  helping  hand  and  give 
us  better  insight. 

Another  phase  of  the  health  service  is  the  group  talks  given 
to  new  employes  by  one  of  the  medical  department.  These  talks 
are  on  personal  hygiene,  cleanliness,  care  of  the  hair,  the  teeth, 
the  nails,  the  hygiene  of  the  body — on  matters  of  dress,  business- 
like dothes,  sensible  shoes — on  points  of  courtesy  and  the  friendly 
spirit  that  makes  us  "The  Larkin  Family." 

We  urge  all  to  join  the  Larkin  Gymnasium  classes,  which 
are  tmder  the  instruction  of  full-time  physical  directors  of  both 
sexes,  for  both  sexes — to  get  into  the  First  Aid  classes,  the  Hy- 
giene classes,  to  join  the  baseball,  tennis,  bowling,  basketball, 
swimming  and  hikers'  clubs — in  fact,  urge  every  form  of  activity 
offered  by  the  company  which  will  build  the  sound  body  to  be 
the  temple  of  the  sound  mind. 

Daily  inspections  by  our  inspectors  of  safety,  sanitation,  heat, 
light  and  ventilation  assure  us  of  sanitary  conditions  in  our  plant 
— in  our  restaurants,  workshops,  lockers,  washrooms  and  shower 
baths.  We  know  that  our  drinking  fountains  give  us  filtered, 
cooled  water;  that  our  telephone  mouthpieces  are  disinfected; 
that  we  run  no  risks  in  the  use  of  any  of  our  public  conveniences ; 
that  the  air  in  our  office  is  filtered  free  of  outside  impurities, 
and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  warm  in  the  winter  and  cool 
in  the  summer ;  that  our  interior  decorative  scheme  was  planned 
to  be  restful  and  soothing  to  the  eyes  and  the  central  nervous 
system.  And  we  know  that  every  device  known  to  safety  engi- 
neers has  been  employed  to  make  this  a  safe  place  in  which 
to  work. 

Our  men  in  the  paint  shop  have  monthly  examinations  to 
prevent  as  well  as  to  detect  plumbism ;  they  are  furnished  with 
uniforms  laundered  frequently  by  the  company,  with  shower 
baths,  with  respirators,  with  milk  or  anything  else  the  physician 
deems  necessary — everything  is  done  to  make  this  work  as  safe 
as  possible.  Our  girls  and  men  who  work  in  dusty  places  such 
as  the  spice,  coffee  or  upholstering  departments  have  frequent 
physical  examinations.    They  have  caps  and  uniforms  which  are 
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laundered  often  to  insure  cleanliness.  They  are  encouraged  to 
use  the  shower  baths  and  the  electric  hair  driers.  The  people 
who  handle  food  products  wear  clean  uniforms  and  caps,  fre- 
quently laundered,  and  are  examined  from  time  to  time  to  ascer- 
tain physical  condition,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  skin  eruption, 
and  as  to  personal  cleanliness. 

Our  restaurants  on  both  sides  of  the  street  are  large  factors 
in  maintaining  the  health  of  the  Larkin  community.  Under  ex- 
pert supervision  they  add  a  great  deal  to  the  physical  and  mental 
well-being  of  all  of  us,  by  furnishing  well-balanced,  well-cooked 
meals  at  cost,  thus  doing  away  with  the  evils  resulting  from  a 
cold  noon  lunch,  day  in  and  day  out. 

We  issue  some  timely  bulletins  or  leaflets  to  promote  educa- 
tion along  the  lines  of  good  health  and  good  habits.  Our  house 
organ,  "Ourselves,"  and  the  moving  picture  shows  we  hold  in 
the  Larkin  Auditorium  from  time  to  time,  aid  in  this  work. 
We  have  First  Aid  classes  among  the  men,  women  and  boys. 
The  back  of  our  pay  envelopes  is  also  utilized  to  further  the 
gospel  of  sane  thinking  and  sane  living. 

Exclusive  of  the  examinations  and  of  outside  calls,  the  month 
of  May  closed  with  a  record  of  3,302  calls  in  both  dispensaries. 

Factory 

Girls  Men 

New  accidents 96  186 

Surgical  dressings 393  1,505 

Medical  237  154 


726  1,845 

Total 2,571 


Office 

Surgical  dressings 92 

Medical  639 


•  •  •  • 
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Chairman  Ashe:  I  had  the  pleasure  in  Detroit  last  year 
at  the  National  Safety  Council  convention  of  listening  to  a  very 
enthusiastic  paper  covering  the  effect  of  labor  turnover  on  acci- 
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dents.  The  paper  contained  a  great  many  specific  things,  things 
which  you  could  carry  home  with  you,  and  we  are  very  fortunate 
this  morning  in  having  Dean  Marquis,  of  the  Ford  Company, 
here,  and  as  the  dean  has  done  such  wonderful  work  for  the 
Ford  G)mpany,  I  was  wondering  if  he  would  be  willing  to  .say 
just  a  few  words  to  us  on  his  methods. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Marquis:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 
My  knowledge  of  the  subjects  now  under  discussion — shop  hy- 
giene and  the  prevention  of  accidents  to  workmen — is  limited. 
I  am  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Educational  Department  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company,  which  deals  with  the  welfare  of  em- 
ployes along  other  lines.  I  understood  from  your  chairman  that 
I  was  to  speak  briefly  of  what  had  been  done  to  reduce  the 
turnover  in  the  working  force  of  the  company.  To  do  this  I 
must  put  before  you  facts  with  which  many  of  you  are  already 
familiar. 

It  was  back  in  1913  that  the  Ford  Motor  Company  became 
convinced  that  the  problem  of  the  turnover  was  one  of  the  great- 
est with  which  it  had  to  cope.  It  had  spent  a  vast  amount  of 
energy  and  money  to  perfect  its  organization  and  to  increase 
its  efficiency.  Having  done  this  it  found  that  there  was  still 
something  radically  wrong.  There  was  a  tremendous  waste  that 
ought  to  be  going  into  somebody's  pocket,  and  that  waste  was 
due  to  an  enormous  turnover.  This  turnover  was,  perhaps,  not 
any  larger  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  employed  than 
that  which  is  to  be  found  in  many  another  shop,  but  because 
the  company  was  employing  so  many  men  the  turnover  seemed 
unusually  large.  In  fact,  I  understand  that  in  the  city  of  Detroit 
to-day  there  are  automobile  factories  in  which  the  turnover  is 
relatively  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
in  1913. 

In  1913  the  company  was  working  a  force  of  about  14,000 
men.  In  order  to  keep  this  force  level  it  was  necessary  to  hire 
52,445  men.  During  the  year  50,448  men  left  the  employ  of 
the  company  for  one  reason  and  another.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  hiring  and  fitting  a  man  to  his  job  is  around  $70.00, 
so  that  the  loss  through  turnover  was,  as  has  been  said,  very  great. 

After  making  a  careful  investigation  the  company  decided 
that  the  chief  causes  of  the  turnover  in  labor  were  long  hours, 
low  wages  and  wrong  home  conditions.    It  decided  to  see  what 
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could  be  done  toward  removing  these  causes  of  unrest  and  dis- 
satisfaction. It  went  straight  to  the  root  of  the  trouble  and 
reduced  the  hours  of  labor,  increased  the  wages,  and  organized 
a  department  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  its  employes  and  to 
improve  the  conditions  under  which  its  people  were  living  and 
working. 

The  company  did  another  thing  which,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  one  thing,  had  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  turnover. 
Down  until  the  time  of  which  I  speak  the  matter  of  hiring  and 
discharging  men  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  superintendents  and 
foremen.  This  power  was  taken  away  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  two  or  three  men.  The  result  was  that  whereas  there  were 
more  than  8,000  men  discharged  in  1913  by  superintendents  and 
foremen,  one  year  after  the  new  order  went  into  effect  only 
twenty-seven  men  were  discharged  out  of  a  force  of  about  20,000. 

When  a  man  is  hired  he  is  taken  largely  at  his  own  estimation 
as  to  his  skill.  He  tells  you  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  operation 
of  a  certain  machine.  You  hire  him  and  place  him  on  the  machine 
with  which  he  claims  familiarity  and  you  find  he  knows  little 
or  nothing  about  it.  He  told  you  what  was  not  true  in  order 
to  get  a  job.  Under  the  old  order  such  a  man  was  discharged 
instantly.  Under  the  new  order,  in  which  it  is  maintained  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  "fit"  a  man  than  to  "fire"  him,  the  man  is  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  job.  He  may  be  tried  out  in  a  number  of 
places  in  the  department  to  which  he  is  first  assigned,  and  if  he 
cannot  be  fitted  to  a  job  there,  the  superintendent  sends  him  back 
to  the  employment  office,  and  there  he  will  be  sent  into  some 
other  department. 

The  reduction  in  turnover  due  to  these  measures  was  from 
about  300  per  cent  to  about  18  per  cent.  The  turnover  for  the 
entire  period  from  January  12,  1914,  to  November  1,  1916 — 
thirty- four  months — was  11,700,  and  the  force  employed  during 
this  time  was  ranging  from  18,000  to  40,000. 

The  results  briefly  were:  better  shop  conditions,  improved 
home  conditions,  a  more  efficient,  better  satisfied  and  steadier 
working  force. 

At  a  convention  not  long  ago,  after  speaking  of  what  the 
company  had  done  for  its  men,  an  employer  of  labor  said :  "Did 
not  Mr.  Ford  introduce  all  these  new  measures  because  he  saw 
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It  would  pay?"    My  reply  was:  "If  you  think  so,  why  not  try  it? 
It  is  not  copyrighted." 

I  am  a  parson,  and  I  used  to  preach  as  a  theory  what  I  now 
begin  to  see  is  a  fact — that  there  is  a  relation  between  what  is 
right  and  what  is  good  business. 

It  pays  the  employer  to  deal  generously  with  an  employe. 
But  there  is  a  higher  motive,  and  it  must  be  said  in  justice  to 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  that  it  did  not  anticipate  the  increased 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  its  men  in  return  for  the  things  done 
for  them.  Mr.  Ford  said  to  me  at  the  time  that  the  profit- 
sharing  plan  went  into  effect  that  it  was  his  intention  to  increase 
the  force  rapidly  so  that  a  larger  number  of  men  would  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  increased  wage.  He  was  disappointed 
to  a  certain  extent  in  this  because  the  efficiency  of  the  men 
already  in  his  employ  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  force  to  the  number  proposed  was  rendered  un- 
necessary. ' 

Let  me  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  older  men.     Mr.  Ford 
believes  that  every  industry  should  take  its  share  of  the  human 
problems  of  the  community.     In  this  he  is  quite  right,  for  the 
burden  of  those  advanced  in  years,  of  the  cripples,  and  of  those 
more  or  less  inefficient  for  one  reason  or  another,  in  the  end  is 
thrown  back  upon  industry.     In  some  way  they  must  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  a  little  thought  on  the  part  of  employers  will  give 
the  majority  of  them  an  opportunity  to  do  some  useful  work 
and  retain  their  self-respect.    I  have  the  data  to  show  that  the  big 
turnover  comes  in  the  group  of  employes  between  twenty  and 
thirty-five  years  of  age.    The  turnover  is  great  among,  men  of 
twenty-two  and  twenty-three  years  of  age.    Perhaps  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  them  are  without  responsibility. 
Then  there  is  a  drop,  and  again  the  spirit  of  restlessness  increases 
along  about  the  ages  of  twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight.     After 
thirty-five  the  turnover  among  employes  begins  to  fall  off — men 
are  becoming  settled  in  life  and  in  habits  and  steadied  with  re- 
sponsibilities.    In  other  words,  looking  at  the  matter   from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  the  workman  between  the  ages  of 
thirty-five  and  fifty  is  a  better  investment  than  the  man  between 
twenty  and  thirty-five. 

Another  thing  I  think  you  will  find  true — the  younger  man 
is  a  poorer  risk  in  the  way  of  accidents.    He  is  less  careful  and 
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thoughtful.  He  takes  risks  an  older  man  will  not  take.  The 
younger  man  will  call  for  more  assistance  in  the  way  of  loans 
and  charity  than  the  older  man.'  He  is  less  regular  in  his  work 
— is  absent  and  late  more  frequently  than  the  older  man.  In 
giving  the  older  man  a  chance  I  am  sure  you  will  find  again  that 
what  is  right  will  be  found  to  be  good  business. 


ri^  » ,  Vi*--   liti  —     "''«■ 


Mr.  S.  W.  Ashe  :  I  want  to  supplement  what  Dean  Marquis 
said  about  the  value  of  older  men  in  industry,  particularly  in 
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safety  work.  I  carried  out  an  interesting  investigation  one  time 
to  find  out  the  relation  of  accidents  to  age.  You  probably  know 
in  some  of  the  foreign  countries  that  are  so  noted  for  efficiency 
the  ratio  of  accidents  to  employes  is  greatest  at  about  the  age 
of  fifty-five  years.  See  attached  curve  of  Schedman  and  Emery, 
for  conditions  in  Germany.  In  other  words,  among  the  Germans 
with  regard  to  accidents  they  are  very  great  at  the  point  peak  of 
the  curve.  From  this  point  on,  the  curve  falls  rapidly.  We 
carried  on  at  Pittsfield  a  rather  interesting  investigation,  which 
showed  us  about  the  ages  of  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  that  the 
curve  had  one  peak.  The  curve  fell  and  had  another  peak  about 
forty-five. 

In  other  words,  we  found  that  about  thirty-seven  years  of 
age  was  the  safest  point  and  that  the  tendency  to  accidents  among 
the  younger  men  was  as  great  as  the  tendency  among  the  very 
much  older  men  in  industry. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Akerly:  I  wouid  ask  if  the  number  of  employes 
has  been  properly  weighed? 

Mr.  S.  W.  Ashe  :  Yes,  everything  is  on  a  basis  as  the  curves 
show. 
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ROUND   TABLE  DISCUSSION^SAFETY 

AND   HEALTH 

Wednesday  Afternoon — ^June  6th,  1917 

The  Chairman:  As  you  know,  this  is  a  Round  Table  dis- 
cussion, and  you  need  not  mention  your  own  names.  It  is  en- 
tirely informal.  We  hope  you  will  all  enter  into  the  discussion 
in  a  spirited  manner,  and  that  you  will  ventilate  your  needs 
freely,  and  that  you  will  get  specific  assistance  in  your  troubles. 
I  will  now  turn  the  meeting  over  to  Mr.  S.  W.  Ashe,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  Safety  and  Health. 

Chairman  Ashe:  I  think  it  would  be  desirable,  in  order 
to  make  the  greatest  progress,  to  probably  devote  the  first  twenty- 
five  minutes  of  our  time  to  the  safety  aspects  of  the  problem,  and 
then  devote  the  second  part  of  our  discussion  to  health  aspects. 
You  all  heard  the  paper  this  morning,  and  the  only  recommen- 
dation that  I  would  make  would  be  that  in  asking  questions  in 
regard  to  safety  we  confine  ourselves  almost  entirely  to  safety 
educational  work;  that  is,  that  we  devote  little  time  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  safeguards  and  safety  devices  and  matters  of  that 
sort,  because  education  is  the  part  of  the  safety  movement  that 
we  are  primarily  interested  in.  Now,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
turn  the  meeting  over  to  you  gentlemen  so  that  you  can  ask 
any  questions  you  desire.  If  there  are  any  specific  phases  of 
safety  educational  work  that  the  different  members  have  tried 
out,  that  they  have  found  successful  in  maintaining,  and  which 
have  accomplished  satisfactory  results,  we  would  like  to  know 
about  them.  If  there  are  any  matters  you  would  like  advice 
upon,  we  would  be  glad  to  do  what  we  can  to  advise  you.  We 
will  just  make  the  meeting  open  to  a  statement  of  general  ex- 
periences. Has  anyone  here  any  specific  thoughts  or  ideas  that 
you  would  like  to  bring  out? 

A  Delegate:  This  is  accident  prevention  by  educational 
means,  is  that  it? 

Chairman  Ashe:  Yes. 
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A  Delegate:  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  dan- 
ger, as  you  men  have  observed  it,  in  a  sort  of  paternalism  which 
may  creep  out  in  the  safety  work  and  health  work? 

Chairman  Ashe  :  Is  there  anyone  who  would  care  to  answer 
that  question?  You  have  all  heard  the  question.  What  is  the 
experience?  The  question  is  whether  there  is  any  danger  of 
paternalism  arising  in  connection  with  the  use  of  educational 
methods  in  conjunction  with  safety  work,  whether  any  of  you 
have  had  any  experience  on  that. 

A  Delegate:  I  do  not  just  understand  the  question,  as  it 
relates  to  safety  first  work.  With  regard  to  that  class  of  work, 
I  would  say  that  last  year  during  my  vacation — it  was  not  much 
of  a  vacation — ^but  during  the  two  months  I  am  supposed  to  teach 
school  they  gave  me  a  moving  picture  machine,  and  I  went  over 
the  Erie  Road  from  one  end  to  the  other,  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  and  I  could  operate  the  machine  very  well  and  understood 
it  thoroughly.  I  had  to  photograph  the  conditions  under  which 
the  men  worked,  good  and  bad.  The  Erie  employs  a  good  many 
foreigners,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  the  men  to  pose  nat- 
urally. They  were  always  doing  things  wrong,  and  that  made 
the  movie  wrong.  That  is  the  way  they  wanted  it.  What  I 
mean  is  that  they  would  assume  exaggerated  positions,  they  would 
pose  in  all  sorts  of  positions,  and  we  had  to  do  our  best  to  avoid 
that.  Finally  we  did  it  in  a  secret  way,  stealing  up  behind  them, 
or  getting  back  of  cars,  or  under  cars,  and  in  connection  with 
the  work  I  bought  myself  a  suit  of  khaki  and  went  into  the  matter 
quite  thoroughly,  and  we  had  a  pretty  good  set  of  films  made 
in  that  way.  On  the  return  trip  back,  we  exhibited  these  films 
to  the  men,  and  a  good  many  of  them  could  not  understand  the 
thing,  but  they  would  recognize  their  own  pictures  first,  and 
they  enjoyed  the  thing  very  much,  and  also  their  families. 

We  also  have  some  films  where  we  show  some  men  being 
struck  by  locomotives.  These  appeal  strongly  to  many  of  our 
trackmen.  Some  of  these  men  are  very  careless,  especially  those 
who  have  a  grouch;  perhaps  they  have  been  fighting  with  their 
wives  before  leaving  the  house,  and  they  come  out  and  go  to 
work  and  are  thinking  of  the  row  they  had  with  their  wives,  and 
they  do  not  see  the  locomotive  coming  as  they  are  walking  on 
the  track,  and  they  are  struck  by  it. 

These  pictures  have  been  very  helpful  to  us  in  bringing  to 
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the  attention  of  the  men  the  dangers  they  are  exposed  to  in 
walking  on  the  track  and  thinking  of  something  else. 

I  was  connected  with  Mr.  Banks  at  New  York  City  on  the 
Erie  road,  and  he  was  very  much  wrapped  up  in  this  work,  and 
the  money  we  spent  for  the  moving  picture  machine  has  been 
the  greatest  factor  in  the  apprenticeship  schools.  We  use  it  at 
different  times,  whenever  we  get  a  new  film.  We  have  500  slides 
in  the  shop — I  made  these  films — and  we  aim  to  show  the  ap- 
prentice, every  day,  if  possible,  and  certainly  at  least  once  a 
week,  something  new  in  the  safety  first  movement.  I  believe 
the  only  way  to  achieve  success  in  a  safety  first  movement  is  by 
constantly  keeping  at  it;  it  does  not  amount  to  anything  vmless 
you  constantly  keep  on  educating  the  boy  fti  regard  to  that  work. 
He  gets  so  after  a  while  that  he  thinks  everything  is  safe,  and 
he  walks  into  something  that  someone  leaves  open,  and  is  in- 
jured in  that  way. 

A  Delegate:  The  question  is  as  to  the  danger  of  running 
into  paternalism.  What  do  you  mean  by  paternalism  in  this 
connection  that  we  ought  to  avoid?  What  is  there  in  it  that 
you  would  be  afraid  of,  because  of  which  it  might  not  be  ad- 
visable to  go  into  it? 

A  Delegate:  I  do  not  think  there  was  an)rthing  I  was  par- 
ticularly afraid  of — I  was  asking  for  information,  but  I  would 
think  there  might  be  a  feeling,  possibly,  sometimes  on  the  part 
of  the  employes  that  the  efforts  on  their  behalf  on  the  part  of 
the  company  might  take,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  form 
of  prying  into  their  private  affairs  rather  more  than  the  employes 
want  them  pried  into.  I  visited  a  firm  in  Chicago  some  time 
ago,  and  the  welfare  department  manager  told  me  of  the  activi- 
ties into  which  he  had  entered  in  carrying  on  his  welfare  work, 
and  a  good  many  of  the  things  seemed  to  me,  at  least,  to  be 
going  into  the  private  affairs  of  the  employes  a  little  too  far, 
and  i  was  wondering  whether  there  was  any  tendency  in  that 
direction,  and  whether  sometimes  the  employes  might  not  resent 
that  end  of  it.  It  is  information  I  am  after.  I  have  not  any 
information  to  give  out. 

Chairman  Ashe:  I  think  it  is  natural,  in  connection  with 
the  point  raised  by  the  last  speaker,  to  assume  that  in  a  great 
many  cases  when  anything  of  a  novel  nature  is  introduced  into 
the  work,  the  average  workingman  will  ask  what  the  motive 
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is  behind  it.  There  have  been  a  good  many  plans  devised  to 
obviate  that  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  men,  or  at  least  to 
minimize  it.  It  all  goes  back  to  that  matter  of  personal  contact, 
but  I  do  not  think  in  safety  work  you  find  that  attitude  anywhere 
nearly  so  much  as  in  the  other  activities.  In  safety  work  it  is 
a  very  easy  matter,  for  instance,  to  take  a  group  of  foreigners 
in  the  foundry,  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  men,  and  arouse 
a  very  intense  interest  on  their  part  by  means  of  moving  pictures 
and  other  methods  which  can  be  used  amongst  those  people. 
In  fact,  I  find  it  works  too  much  the  other  way.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, we  are  rushed  to  death  in  our  foundry,  and*  the  accidents 
were  increasing,  and  we  decided  we  would  have  some  moving 
picture  shows  with  a  band  concert,  during  the  noon  hour.  Every- 
one in  the  foundry  turned  out  to  witness  those  demonstrations, 
but  the  trouble  was  that  the  production  of  that  particular  noonday 
hour  dropped  eight  tons ;  in  other  words,  everyone  was  so  much 
interested  in  the  moving  picture  demonstration  that  they  all 
stopped  their  work.  There  were  many  men  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  work  during  the  noon  hour,  and  the  difficulty  is  to 
adapt  these  things  to  production,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  it 
too  much.  Someone  might  say:  What  is  the  expense  of  eight 
or  ten  tons  in  comparison  with  what  you  accomplish?  It  is 
general,  I  think,  to  talk  that  way  usually  from  the  theoretical 
standpoint,  but  when  work  of  this  nature  is  to  be  successful,  you 
must  adapt  it  to  the  manufacturing  conditions.  You  cannot  go 
in  and  continually  disorganize  or  disrupt  things  and  throw  things 
out  of  joint;  you  must  adapt  the  work  to  the  actual  working 
conditions  which  exist  in  your  plant,  and  if  you  find  that  the 
safety  work  and  other  activities  are  disorganizing  business,  and 
making  it  difficult  for  the  foreman  to  do  his  work,  you  must  find 
other  times  in  which  to  do  this  work,  in  order  to  get  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  your  foremen,  because  if  you  get  the  fore- 
men with  you  in  this  work,  that  is  the  biggest  boost  and  the 
biggest  asset  you  have — they  are  the  men  who  are  continually 
working  and  supervising  the  workmen  you  want  to  reach  and 
come  in  closer  contact  with  them.  If  you  try  to  drive  men  to 
get  pressure  from  the  top  down,  to  force  these  men  to  help  you, 
you  will  get  stuck  up  against  a  stone  wall ;  whereas,  if  you  can 
work  around  and  adapt  your  safety  work  so  as  not  to  disor- 
ganize too  much  what  the  foremen  are  doing,  you  will  get  their 
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sympathy,  and  you  will  make   successful  progress.     That  has 
been  the  concrete  experience  of  all  who  have  tried  to  cooperate 
in  this  work.    In  cooperation  in  safety  work  and  all  these  move- 
ments, it  is  not  a  question  of  working  fifty-fifty,  half  and  half, 
but  the  man  doing  these  things  has  to  go  at  least  90  per  cent 
of  the  way.    It  is  not  that  the  men  are  opposing  you  from  choice, 
but  it  is  something  that  they  are  not  accustomed  to,  and  you  must 
take  these  men — educate  these  men  to  the  same  point  of  en- 
thusiasm as  you  have.     I  realize  that  there  are  some  people, 
no  matter  what  you  do  for  them,  you  never  get  anything  from 
them,  they  will  never  give  you  any  help,  but  the  number  of  these 
people  is  not  so  very  great,  and  you  must  start  off  by  assuming 
that  the  employe  is  not  actively  interested  in  these  things.     He 
is  not.    Why?    Because  if  he  was  as  interested  in  the  work  as 
you  are,  there  would  not  be  any  need  for  what  you  are  trying 
to  do,  and  it  is  your  job  to  arouse  in  him  the  same  active  en- 
thusiasm and  interest  which  you  have.     It  is  an  important  job 
and  a  hard  job,  but  you  must  educate  the  people  all  the  way 
up  and  down  the  line,  and  stand  a  lot  of  criticism  and  abuse, 
and  other  things,  but  that  is  what  you  are  paid  for. 

The  best  way  to  work  is  to  soften  things  up  as  you  go  along. 
If  you  go  around  putting  a  little  salt  on  everybody,  you  do  not 
get  very  far  with  these  things.  If  you  can  move  a  thing  half 
way,  or  ten  per  cent  or  twenty  per  cent,  and  come  back  and 
move  it  a  little  more,  the  first  thing  you  know  you  have  gotten 
away  with  it.  If  you  start  off  assuming  you  have  a  big  job  on 
your  hands,  that  the  men  will  not  be  in  sympathy  with  it,  and 
take  that  as  part  of  the  problem,  and  go  around  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  people,  and  get  their  support  and  interest,  you 
will  be  able  to  make  some  headway.  There  will  be  a  lot  of 
people  who  will  not  understand  what  you  are  trying  to  do,  a  lot 
who  will  misinterpret  what  you  are  trying  to  do,  but  that  is  life, 
and  the  great  thing  is  to  know  how  to  swing  them  around  and 
get  them  working  with  you,  and  after  you  get  them  working  with 
you  you  will  find  oftentimes  the  man  who  fought  the  hardest  at 
first  is  the  most  enthusiastic  supporter  you  have. 

A  Delegate  :  This  morning  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the 
work  of  the  Safety  and  Health  committee  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  had  not  gone  as  far  as  it  could  go,  and  what  the  future  of  it 
was.     I  remember  that  when  you  held  your  first  convention  at 
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our  plant  in  Dayton,  in  1913,  this  work  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
it  did  not  get  a  very  large  part  of  the  program,  because  we  did 
not  know  enough  about  it.  Now  we  think  we  know  so  much  about 
it  that  we  can  drop  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  question  is,  Now 
that  you  have  got  it,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?  I  think 
there  is  a  real  question  there,  because  if  our  war  continues  and 
the  demands  upon  labor  increase,  there  is  going  to  be  a  body  of 
men  and  women  who  will  insist  upon  certain  standards  of  in- 
dustrial health  and  safety,  and  insist  that  there  shall  not  be  a 
lowering  of  those  standards  at  any  time.  What  is  efficient  in 
time  of  peace  is  efficient  in  time  of  war,  and  I  think  there  is  a 
problem  here  for  your  committee  to  maintain  the  work  you 
have  accomplished  and  continue  it,  rather  than  take  up  the  new 
subjects  which  you  mentioned,  and  they  are  very  good  ones,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  a  voice  going  from  this 
meeting  to  somewhere,  perhaps  to  the  National  Council  of  De- 
fense, or  to  any  other  authority  where  it  will  be  effective,  stating 
our  position  in  regard  to  the  question  of  maintaining  on  our 
statute  books  the  laws  we  have  now. 

You  brought  out  another  valuable  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
you  were  so  frank  as  to  tell  us  about  your  accidents  on  your 
blanks.  That  does  not  happen  generally,  and  it  is  hard  to  get 
facts.  If  in  regard  to  our  health  and  safety  work  we  had  blanks 
stating  how  many  are  killed  and  how  they  are  killed  and  how 
many  lose  their  eyes  and  hands,  we  could  get  at  this  thing,  but 
in  looking  up  statistics  I  have  found  that  where  a  plant  has  a  lot 
of  trouble  they  hate  to  tell  about  it,  and  you  have  certainly  set 
a  fine  example  in  that  respect,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ashe:  I  will  probably  be  killed  when  I  go  home, 
that  is  all. 

A  Delegate  :  There  are  two  things  that  we  ought  to  consider, 
and  I  should  be  personally  very  much  disappointed  to  see  the 
work  of  this  committee  stopped,  or  be  in  any  way  curtailed. 
There  is  the  danger — I  believe  I  see  it  creeping  into  this  organi- 
zation— of  viewing  all  production  and  output  and  efficiency  from 
an  immediate  dollars  and  cents  standpoint,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  let  that  becloud  our  vision. 

Chairman  Ashe:  We  would  like  more  ideas  on  what  you 
wish  to  have  the  committee  do. 

A  Delegate:  One  thing  that  makes  me  feel  sure  that  this 
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work  is  not  going  to  stop  is  the  fact  that  the  National  Safety 
Council  has  grown  in  the  past  six  months  like  a  mushroom. 
They  have  organized  some  eleven  sub-centers  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  and  they  are  issuing  their  propaganda  at  a  great  rate. 

Another  Delegate:  In  connection  with  what  the  former 
speaker  has  just  said  about  information  and  fact,  is  there  any 
way  in  which  we  can  get  some  standardization  of  facts  from 
our  various  members?  A  month  or  so  ago  a  certain  steel  com- 
pany advertised  very  widely  the  fact  that  they  had  one  lost  time 
case  in  2,500  men  during  that  month.  They  said  no  more.  An 
analysis  showed  that  that  case  they  referred  to  was  a  case 
wherein  the  injured  man  had  lost  more  than  seven  days,  and 
yet  they  had  had  during  that  same  period  forty-one  disability 
cases  where  the  men  had  lost  more  than  one  day;  that  is,  a  lost 
time  case.  A  number  of  the  companies  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  are  working  on  that  basis,  and  the  only  actual  lost  time 
case  which  gets  on  the  record  as  a  lost  time  case  is  anything 
that  involves  over  one  work  term  and  because  of  this  we  have 
no  way  of  ascertaining  how  we  are  working  along  with  the  other 
fellow,  and  if  we  could  get  more  facts  of  the  kind  which  have 
been  embodied  in  this  report,  I  think  it  would  be  a  big  help  to 
all  of  us. 

Chairman  Ashe:  I  think  the  point  is  well  raised;  that  is, 
that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  connection  with  safety  work, 
and  making  a  comparison  of  what  has  been  accofmplished,  is  the 
fact  that  each  company  has  worked  along  certain  lines  or  plans 
for  a  certain  space  of  time,  and  they  are  curious  to  know  how 
they  check  up  with  the  other  fellow,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  data  that  is  comparative,  but  I  want  to  make  one  suggestion 
that  I  have  found  to  work — no  matter  what  the  other  fellow's 
method  may  be,  you  stick  to  your  own  method ;  that  is,  in  what- 
ever system  of  reporting  you  may  use,  or  whatever  change  you 
may  make,  try  to  keep  something  similar  to  the  original  system 
which  you  put  in;  in  other  words,  your  method  may  be  raw, 
but  your  data  then  from  year  to  year  is  going  to  be  comparative. 

For  instance,  these  curves  as  plotted  here — ^this  is  a  specific 
illustration — are  plotted  on  the  ratio  basis;  that  is,  the  ratio  of 
accidents  to  employes.  This  information  means  a  great  deal  to 
me,  but  means  very  little  to  most  of  you,  because  these  accidents 
are  accidents  which  we  report  to  the  state.    They  are  accidents 
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which  involve  a  loss  of  time  of  five  hours  or  more,  what  we  call 
major  accidents.  They  are  a  class  of  accidents  that  include  all 
of  the  bad  accidents  and  all  intermediate  accidents,  and  we  bring 
them  down  to  a  certain  mean  standard.  But  they  do  not  include 
everything;  they  do  not  include  the  minor  accidents,  and  this 
gives  some  sort  of  basis  to  work  on.  There  are  some  other 
methods  of  doing  this,  some  better  than  this,  which  work  on 
the  man-hour  basis,  and  others  on  other  bases,  and  there  are 
many  different  methods  of  making  comparisons  for  your  own 
plant,  but  the  main  thing  is  you  want  to  know  from  year  to  year 
what  progress -you  are  making,  and  there  are  some  figures  which 
the  government  furnishes,  which  are  very  helpful  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  this  work,  and  in  all  the  exhibits  I  find  at  the  safety 
meetings — I  am  always  looking  around  to  see  what  the  ratios 
are — I  find  that  the  ratios  do  not  mean  a  great  deal  kept  in  your 
own  particular  case,  except  in  the  case  of  fatal  accidents;  for 
instance,  where  you  can  get  the  report  of  the  bureau  of  mines, 
which  shows  you  that  they  have  three  or  four  fatal  accidents 
per  thousand  employes,  or  something  of  that  nature. 

What  you  are  really  interested  in  is  to  have  some  system 
of  records  which  is  accurate.  In  our  company  we  record  every- 
thing that  comes  in,  in  the  form  of  ap  accident,  major  or  minor, 
no  matter  whether  it  is  reported  to  the  state  or  not.  A  man 
may  come  to  us  and  say  he  was  hurt  two  or  three  years  ago, 
and  we  can  check  it  up  and  find  whether  he  was  or  not.  There 
have  been  several  cases  where  people  said  they  were  hurt,  and 
they  were  not  hurt,  they  were  cases  of  malingerers.  That  is  one 
great  value  of  the  record.  Do  not  worry  so  much  about  checking 
with  the  other  fellow  as  about  having  something  which  will  show 
you  the  tendencies  in  your  particular  plant.  We  have  only  two 
minutes  more  for  our  safety  work. 

A  Delegate:  I  heard  a  man  speak  of  employing  instructors 
in  safety  work  in  their  apprentice  school  plants.  How  many 
companies  represented  here  have  definite  instructions  in  safety 
work  in  connection  with  their  regularly  organized  courses? 

A  Delegate  :  We  simply  have  a  company  physician,  or  doctor, 
who  appears  in  the  classroom  at  regular  class  sessions  and  gives 
demonstrations  of  safety  work  in  front  of  the  boys.  It  is  simple 
and  effective,  and  it  comes  right  in  in  connection  with  our  regular 
instruction. 
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Chairman  Ashe:  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  safety 
work  that  I  think  every  safety  engineer  faces  is  the  time  when 
people  have  gotten  accustomed  to  bulletin  boards,  to  safety  lec- 
tures, to  moving  pictures,  to  competitive  lists,  and  all  the  ordinary 
things  that  you  are  undertaking  to  stimulate  enthusiasm.  The 
time  comes  when  the  safety  engineer  gets  stale,  and  that  is  a 
serious  condition  for  the  plant.  That  is  usually  at  a  time  when 
everything  else  is  going  wrong,  production  piling  up,  and  when 
that  time  comes  the  only  thing  the  safety  man  can  do  is  to 
come  to  a  convention  like  this,  or  go  to  a  convention  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  or  take  a  little  vacation  and  get  his 
"pep"  back,  and  then  come  back  and  change  his  methods,  and 
put  new  people  on  committees,  etc.  That  is  a  state  I  get  into 
periodically,  and  I  find  that  plan  works.  I  think  that  is  about 
the  condition  everyone  else  gets  into  occasionally. 

Are  there  any  questions  on  the  matter  of  health  and  industry, 
as  to  what  you  propose  to  do  ?  We  have  pointed  out  a  big  field, 
and  would  like  to  know  what  you  are  doing.  Are  there  any 
suggestions  you  wish  to  make? 

A  Delegate:  We  have  about  5,000  employes  spread  over 
a  territory  of  about  600,000  square  miles,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  any  suggestions  or  information  as  to  the  best  ^nethods  of 
instructing  employes  in  safety  and  health  work  under  such  con- 
ditions. Probably  the  subject  of  safety  in  our  case  may  not  be 
as  serious  as  where  the  entire  force  of  employes  is  concentrated 
in  a  small  area,  in  large  groups,  but  I  should  judge  that  the 
matter  of  health  might  be  as  important  in  our  case  as  in  a  more 
concentrated  situation.  We  have  not  done  anything  to  amount 
to  much  in  the  way  of  education  along  these  lines,  and  I  am 
here  to  get  information  as  to  what  might  be  the  best  method 
of  going  after  the  proposition,  in  both  the  case  of  safety  and 
the  case  of  health. 

Chairman  Ashe:  Is  there  any  company  operating  over  a 
large  territory  that  have  an  organized  way  of  reaching  their 
employes  out  on  the  lines  in  safety  and  health  work,  more  par- 
ticularly in  health  work?  If  so,  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
them. 

A  Delegate:  We  have  a  situation  of  that  kind,  but  we  have 
doctors  at  all  our  stations  all  over  our  railroad.  We  cover  about 
five  states,  and  have  a  doctor  stationed  at  every  place. 
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Chairman  Ashe  :  I  think  one  of  the  most  effective  mediums 
of  reaching  a  scattered  territory  is  through  a  good  company 
paper.  We  have  a  sheet,  it  is  only  four  pages,  and  a  great  many 
other  companies  have  house  organs,  and  if  you  have  a  good  man 
to  edit  a  case  of  that  kind,  you  can  weave  in  a  good  deal  of  health 
material,  which  can  be  published  at  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense, and  periodically  you  can  make  contact  with  everyone  in 
your  force  through  this  medium.  The  difficulty  with  publications 
of  that  sort,  however,  is  that  oftentimes  the  job  of  publishing 
such  a  paper  will  be  delegated  to  some  subordinate  who  is  not 
really  interested  in  it,  and  there  must  be  an  original  twist  to  your 
paper;  there  has  got  to  be  something  in  it  to  hold  the  interest 
of  your  people.  Some  companies  get  the  papers  too  large.  Of 
course,  they  cannot,  perhaps,  tell  what  results  they  get,  but  I 
think  if  you  keep  a  paper  fairly  small  and  illustrate  it — that  is 
a. very  important  thing,  see  that  it  is  properly  illustrated,  and 
see  that  the  paper  is  read  all  over  the  organization — it  will  take 
a  very  good  hold  on  your  people.  What  I  mean  by  this,  they 
will  read  it,  and  when  you  put  in  material  on  health  topics  that 
will  receive  their  attention.  It  is  usually  very  hard  to  get  people 
to  read  these  things,  and  the  only  way  you  can  do  it  is  to  get 
some  sort  of  a  personal  connection  with  it.  We  publish  this 
little  sheet,  and  print  six  thousand  copies  of  it,  and  we  have  dis- 
tributed that  publication  free  every  month  for  three  years,  and 
that  makes  pretty  close  to  250,000,  and  I  think  I  have  not  found 
all  told  more  than  twenty  loose  copies  of  that  paper  thrown 
about.  Turn  loose  in  your  plant  six  thousand  copies  of  the 
pamphlet,  containing  some  special  article,  and  see  where  they 
go  to,  and  you  will  find  them  everywhere;  but  this  little  paper 
is  read.  Why?  Because  it  is  well  illustrated.  You  must  adapt 
the  paper  to  your  local  conditions.  A  paper  which  will  appeal 
in  one  place  will  not  appeal  in  another  place.  You  must  keep 
it  up — historical  sketches  and  things  of  that  kind  go  well.  It 
must  have  enough  solid  material  in  it  to  carry  it,  and  not  so  much 
about  the  marriage  of  Tom  Jones  or  Bill  Smith  and  things  of 
that  nature.  There  must  be  enough  solid  material  in  it  to  carry  it. 
We  have  found  it  a  good  thing,  and  I  think  the  fact  that  so  many 
companies  publish  papers  of  that  sort — I  know  there  are  many 
people  in  this  room  here  who  issue  company  papers — shows  that 
is  a  very  effective  way  of  reaching  the  people. 
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Another  way  of  reaching  your  people  is  for  the  representa- 
tives of  the  companies  themselves  to  take  a  little  interest  in  the 
health  work  of  their  own  communities.  How  much  interest  does 
the  average  person  take  in  the  health  work  in  their  respective 
communities?  We  had  an  illustration  along  that  line  about  a 
month  ago  where  the  authorities  in  our  town  wanted  to  run 
something  somewhat  similar  to  what  is  being  run  here  in  Buffalo 
this  week,  a  "Baby  Week,"  or  health  week,  and  they  could  not 
seem  to  arouse  any  interest  in  it.  We  got  behind  the  movement, 
placed  our  publicity  department,  and  our  moving  picture  appa- 
ratus, and  things  of  that  nature  at  their  disposal,  and  they  ran 
a  health  exhibit  for  a  whole  week.  The  state  provided  the  ex- 
hibit. We  had  health  pictures,  and  they  had  some  able  physicians 
and  surgeons  come  and  talk  to  the  people  during  the  week.  Ours 
is  a  city  of  only  40,000  inhabitants,  and  we  went  through  the 
entire  school  system  and  took  all  of  the  children  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  these  children  were  brought  into  the  exhibit,  so  that 
every  child  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  exhibit  and  see  some 
of  the  things  which  were  shown.  We  had  an  attendance  for  the 
week  of  5,000,  and  that  is  a  pretty  good  attendance  to  get  at  a 
health  show. 

People  have  seen  so  much  in  a  general  way  on  health  topics 
that  they  are  passive.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  arouse  interest, 
and  in  order  to  arouse  interest  you  must  choose  original  ways 
of  doing  it.  I  have  been  surprised  in  working  on  this  paper  to 
see  what  an  enormous  amount  of  work  the  Federal  health  author- 
ities and  the  local  city  health  interests  are  doing,  but  the  reason 
that  material  does  not  reach  in  as  far  as  it  should  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  authorities  do  not  have  the  organized  method  of 
pushing  things  the  way  some  of  our  organizations  have,  and 
therefore,  if  you  can  get  behind  some  of  these  movements  and 
give  them  the  benefit  of  your  active  facilities,  the  things  you 
work  with,  you  help  them  a  great  deal. 

A  Delegate:  How  many  of  you  have  had  any  experience 
in  dealing  with  medical  inspection  in  public  schools?  Right  now 
we  are  running  a  public  school  inspection  of  all  the  boys  in  school, 
and  have  taken  this  as  the  psychological  moment  to  do  this,  be- 
cause of  the  general  prevalent  discussion  about  military  fitness. 
Two  years  ago  I  tried  to  do  this  same  thing  and  was  turned  down 
flat.    The  people  and  the  boys  refused,  but  at  this  time,  without 
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saying  anything  about  it,  a  group  of  five  physicians  came  into 
our  school  in  the  past  week  and  carried  on  a  series  of  medical 
inspections,  dental,  general  health,  eyes,  nose,  throat,  ears,  and 
we  found  in  our  technical  high  school,  among  the  boys,  that 
thirty  per  cent  of  them  would  not  pass  the  medical  inspection. 
The  troubles  are  largely  from  adenoids,  bad  teeth,  bad  eyes,  bad 
ears,  and  trouble  with  the  sexual  organs.  We  should  have  had 
that  plan  in  operation  for  a  long  time,  as  the  boys  go  through 
with  their  school  work,  because  the  general  situation  as  regards 
the  boys,  their  physical  condition,  is  a  barometer  of  their  school 
work.  If  we  can  go  back  to  the  elementary  schools  and  insist 
upon  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  elementary  school  having  a  proper 
medical  examination  and  then  proper  medical  attention,  it  will 
relieve  the  employers  later  on  of  combating  with  the  chronic  dis- 
eases that  result  from  neglected  conditions,  which  could  be  cor- 
rected during  the  school  age.  I  ask  if  anyone  here  has  had  any 
experience  in  carrying  on  a  course  of  medical  inspection  in  public 
schools?  We  are  dead  anxious  to  get  that  thing  put  across  in 
the  public  schools  in  Detroit. 

A  Delegate  :  It  is  most  gratifying  to  have  these  question  dis- 
cussed in  a  convention  like  this,  and  the  only  drawback  is  that 
sometimes  they  are  considered  too  much  from  a  local  standpoint. 
For  instance,  the  safety  first  question  is  a  purely  psychological 
question,  and  the  ability  to  grasp  the  necessity  for  the  preservation 
and  conservation  of  one's  health  must  arise  from  the  attitude  of 
the  mass  of  the  people.  I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  lack 
of  physical  endurance  of  our  school  people.  When  I  was  in  the 
testing  laboratories  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  I  had  to  go  out 
a  great  deal  and  meet  various  people ;  I  had  to  do  many  things 
which  took  me  out  at  nighty  I  would  go  away  in  the  evening  and 
get  home  again  in  the  morning.  Many  of  the  young  men,  the 
college  graduates,  were  trained  to  special  work,  and  I  often  no- 
ticed, almost  universally,  how  much  more  easily  they  would 
play  out,  how  much  more  time  they  required  to  recuperate.  When 
they  came  home  at  two  or  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
they  generally  had  to  take  a  half  day  off  the  following  day. 
They  were  not  to  be  blamed  for  it ;  it  is  conditions  we  are  dealing 
with,  not  theory.  In  all  the  thirty  years  I  was  in  the  testing 
laboratory,  whenever  I  went  out  and  came  home  late,  no  matter 
whether  one,  two,  four,  or  five,  in  all  those  years  I  never  lost 
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an  hour,  and  was  always  at  my  desk  at  the  proper  time  in  the 
morning.  There  is  a  difference.  Why  do  our  young  people  not 
possess  that  physical  endurance,  which  is  desirable  and  which 
they  ought  to  have? 

So  we  come  back  to  the  question  which  the  gentleman  before 
me  raised,  concerning  what  they  are  doing  in  the  public  schools. 
We  have  got  to  get  down  to  the  public  and  parochial  schools  in 
order  to  raise  the  general  physiological  condition,  the  health  of 
the  people.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the  report  with  me,  but  I  can 
bring  it  to-morrow — the  report  of  the  City  of  Munich — I  have 
the  official  record  which  shows  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
health  of  the  young  people  from  the  time  when  they  entered  the 
schools  of  that  city,  at  six  years  of  age,  until  they  left,  having 
reached  the  eighth  grade,  and  there  is  a  perceptible  increase  in 
health  conditions.  Why  should  we  not  be  able  to  do  the  same  ? 
Here  comes  in  the  question  of  how  to  do  it.  One  thing  is  that 
we  have  to  pay  a  penalty  for  our  democratic  institutions.  Under 
a  monarchical  form  of  government,  in  an  autocratic  government, 
you  can  say  to  the  people,  "Do  so  and  so,"  and  the  people  have 
to  do  it.  We  cannot  do  that,  and  consequently,  we  must  appeal 
to  the  good  will  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  That  is  a  slow 
process.  It  is  not  only  my  own  experience,  but  the  experience 
of  many  others,  that  it  generally  takes  twenty  years  for  an  idea 
to  get  settled  into  the  minds  of  the  people;  sometimes  it  can  be 
done  sooner,  according  to  circumstances,  and  sometimes  it  takes 
longer,  but  on  the  average  it  takes  twenty  years.  So,  my  friends, 
do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  do  not  find  responses  right  away. 
Keep  on  hammering;  never  cease  agitating,  if  you  know  that 
your  idea  is  good.  This  idea  of  improving  the  health  of  the 
people  has  got  to  come  from  below,  and  just  as  the  chairman 
mentioned,  properly  and  rightly,  we  have  got  to  educate  the  mass 
of  the  people,  to  raise  the  ideals  of  the  people. 

How  to  do  that  is  a  difficult  question,  but  it  can  be  done,  first, 
by  an  association  like  this,  trying  to  cooperate  with  the  school 
people. 

I  have  noticed  in  all  of  these  manufacturers'  conventions  and 
in  the  conventions  which  I  have  attended  for  some  years,  that 
hardly  ever  has  there  been  made  any  reference  to  the  very  ex- 
cellent report  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation on  "Economy  of  Time  in  Education."    Acquaint  your- 
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selves  with  that  report,  for  that  report  applies  to  a  large  extent 
to  this  question  of  health  improvement,  and  how  to  deal  with 
medical  inspection  in  the  schools,  and  all  that.  There  is  another 
report  issued  by  the  same  association  on  "The  Organization  of 
the  High  School."  Get  those  reports  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  or  the  secretary  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  and  you  will  find  a  great  deal 
that  will  be  helpful  in  getting  that  connection,  that  correlation 
and  coordination  with  our  educational  system,  so  that  the  results 
of  meetings  like  this  get  down  to  the  place  where  we  must  get 
that  improvement. 

A  Delegate:  In  reply  to  Mr.  — — .  I  have  not  only  a  cor- 
poration school  on  my  hands,  but  I  am  on  the  local  school  board, 
and  sometimes  my  attitude  in  the  gchool  board  is  somewhat  de- 
cided by  my  work  in  the  machine  shop  school.  One  result  of  that 
is  that  we  have  attempted  to  do  some  medical  inspection  of  our 
students  in  the  public  school,  with  a  recommendation  as  to  what 
they  should  do  in  order  to  improve  their  health.  In  New  York 
City,  I  believe,  they  are  doing  the  same  thing,  and  other  cities 
are  carrying  on  similar  work. 

A  Delegate:  Three  years  ago  in  the  Casino  Technical  High 
School  we  had  an  enrolment  of  about  six  hundred  students,  and 
when  it  came  time  for  graduation,  along  early  in  June,  we  found 
about  half  the  senior  class  was  sick,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
students  were  dropping  out  because  of  overwork.  To  overcome 
this,  we  put  in  a  medical  department,  and  each  student  now  is 
given  a  physical  examination  once  every  year,  with  the  result 
that  now  we  have  an  enrolment  in  the  school  of  over  eleven  hun- 
dred students,  and  every  member  of  the  senior  class  this  year  is 
in  perfect  trim.  The  duty  of  this  medical  inspector-  or  adviser 
is  to  look  over  the  men  and  advise  them  to  drop  out  of  any 
school  work  if  they  show  certain  signs  of  weakness,  and  when 
they  have  improved  their  health  up  to  the  point  where  it  is  ad- 
visable for  them  to  come  back,  they  come  back  with  the  permission 
of  this  medical  adviser.  The  advantage  of  this  system  has  been 
wonderful  in  night-school  work,  and  you  know  that  night-school 
work  imposes  abnormal  strains  on  the  students.  Along  with  this, 
we  have  made  arrangements  with  local  dentists,  oculists  and  phy- 
sicians to  give  treatment  to  night  school  students  at  times  con- 
venient to  the  professional  men,  at  cheaper  rates  than  the  students 
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would  ordinarily  secure,  if  these  things  were  not  handled  through 
the  school  office.  At  the  time  that  we  inspect  the  students,  we 
give  them  a  slip  advising  them  as  to  their  trouble  and  advise 
them  as  to  means  of  having  this  trouble  fixed  up,  either  through 
physicians  connected  with  the  school  or  through  their  own  family 
physicians,  or  we  agree  to  any  other  arrangements  that  they  may 
make,  so  long  as  the  difficulty  is  attended  to.  We  found  this  plan 
very  satisfactory  in  the  operation  of  the  night  school,  and  some- 
thing that  would  be  very  beneficial,  we  believe,  either  in  the 
schools  operated  by  the  public  or  by  corporations. 

A  Delegate:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  industries  represented 
here  in  reference  to  goitre.  In  hiring  these  young  men  and 
women  by  the  hundreds,  what  percentage  do  you  find  among 
these  young  women  affected  with  this  trouble?  How  does  it 
influence  their  work?  How  does  it  influence  the  nervous  con- 
dition, and  what  are  the  physicians  doing,  and  what  are  you 
doing  about  it?  The  condition  which  affects  us  quite  seriously 
here  in  our  work,  and  I  think  I  am  correct  when  I  say  that  we 
have  cases  of  goitre  among  40  per  cent  of  our  young  people. 
For  sixteen  years  I  taught  in  the  schools  of  this  city,  and  for 
eight  years  in  high  school.  I  noticed  that  the  girls  in  the  high 
school  were  affected  by  this  disease.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
you  are  doing  about  it. 

Chairman  Ashe:  Is  there  anyone  here  who  can  reply?  Is 
there  anybody  who  has  had  any  experience  in  this  matter? 

A  Delegate:  I  would  like  to  ask  does  40  per  cent  actually 
mean  40  per  cent  ?  Also,  are  there  any  companies  here  employing 
young  men  and  women  who  have  had  any.  experience  in  the 
matter  of  medical  examination? 

Chairman  Ashe  :  We  have,  but  we  have  not  found  any  per- 
centage such  as  that.    Our  percentage  has  been  quite  moderate. 

A  Delegate:  I  suggest  that  you  get  in  touch  with  some  of 
the  operating  telephone  companies  which  employ  a  large  number 
of  young  women. 
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TRADE  APPRENTICESHIP 

Wednesday  Morning — June  6th,  1917 
First  Vice-President  Dietz,  Pre.siding 

Chairman  Dietz:  I  think  the  discussion  this  morning  cer- 
tainly points  to  what  we  have  in  store  for  us  at  the  round  table 
this  afternoon.  My  only  regret  is  that  we  have  such  a  varied 
and  such  a  full  supply  of  good  things  this  morning  that  we  must 
go  on  to  the  next  subject,  which  is  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  Trade  Apprenticeship  Schools,  of  which  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas, 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  is  chairman.  Mr. 
Thomas  is  with  us,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
discussion  on  that  report. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas:  Last  year  when  the  parties  responsible 
for  the  appointment  of  the  committees  of  this  Association  named 
me  as  chairman  of  the  Trade  Apprenticeship  School  Committee, 
I  felt  very  much  puffed  up,  and,  like  anyone  upon  receiving  his 
first  assignment,  I  felt  sure  I  could  make  the  "killing"  report 
of  the  convention.  But  I  have  had  a  change  of  feeling,  and  now 
feel  that  I  will  be  doing  mighty  well  if  we  only  "get  by."  I  had 
not  expected  to  be  here  to-day,  as  our  railroads  are  so  very  busy, 
helping  the  government  win  the  war,  that  all  the  railroad  1917 
conventions  have  been  called  off,  and  few  of  us  venture  now  out 
of  the  sound  of  our  locomotive  bells  or  whistles. 

Last  fall  I  concluded  to  divide  the  committee  into  two  sec- 
tions— one  to  represent  the  transportation  companies  or  railroads, 
and  the  other  the  manufacturing  and  industrial  concerns.  The 
problems  are  different  anci  require  different  formulas  for  their 
solution.  The  shops  of  the  railroads  are  so  widely  scattered. 
The  road  which  I  have  the  honor  of  serving  covers  an  immense 
section  of  our  country.  It  is  2,500  miles  from  our  eastern  ter- 
minal apprentice  school  to  the  extreme  western  one.  Other  roads 
are  equally  as  extensive.  While  a  manufacturing  plant  or  in- 
dustrial concern  is  practically  under  one  roof,  or  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  single  fence.     Mr.  Gray,  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  ac- 
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cepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  railroad  section,  responded  nobly 
to  the  call,  and  this  report  should  bear  his  name.  I  regret  he 
is  not  here  to  preside  over  this  section.  I  appointed  another  as 
chairman  of  the  industrial  section,  but  after  holding  it  awhile,  had 
to  give  it  up.  It  was  offered  and  urged  upon  five  others,  but 
for  various  reasons  each  declined.  This  offering  and  declining 
continued  until  it  was  too  late  to  secure  much  information,  or 
enough  for  an  intelligent  report.  So  I  must  assume  the  blame 
for  this  report  being  confined  to  the  railroad  section.  I  have 
requested  Mr.  Yoder,  Supervisor  of  Apprentices,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  to  preside  over  this  section.  I  would  like 
him  to  come  up  and  take  charge  during  the  discussion. 


A  STATEMENT 

It  was  the  original  intention  to  have  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Trade  Apprenticeship  Schools  for  the  year  1916-17 
subdivided,  having  one  subcommittee  make  a  report  regarding 
trade  apprenticeship  schools  as  conducted  by  the  railroads  and 
the  other  subcommittee  to  make  a  similar  report  regarding  trade 
apprenticeship  schools  in  manufacturing  concerns.  Complica- 
tions arose,  however,  which  made  it  impossible  to  get  anyone 
to  act  as  chairman  of  the  subdivision  which  was  to  have  devoted 
its  efforts  to  manufacturing  concerns.  It  was  therefore  found 
necessary  to  limit  this  report  to  data  furnished  by  the  various 
railroad  companies. 

The  Committee  feels,  however,  that  the  report  is  such  that 
it  will  prove  of  interest  and  value  to  manufacturing  concerns 
as  well  as  to  representatives  of  railroads. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   TRADE 
APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOLS 

In  presenting  its  report  to  the  1917  Convention,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Trade  Apprenticeship  Schools  is  actuated  by  what  is  felt 
to  be  a  vital  need — the  need  of  having  our  Association  place  a 
broader  interpretation  on  the  term  "School"  and  in  particular 
"Corporation  School*'  and  "Trade  Apprenticeship  School." 

In  the  1916  report  of  the  Committee  on  Trade  Apprentice- 
ship Schools  are  found  these  very  important  sentences:  "For 
schools  falling  within  the  classification  of  this  report,  the  school 
and  shop  training  are  but  two  branches  of  one  training — ^to  pro- 
duce primarily  all-round  skilled  mechanics/*  "All  corporations 
which  have  their  apprentice  work  properly  organized  have  well 
arranged  and  well  supervised  schedules  to  provide  the  proper 
experience  for  the  apprentice  on  the  several  standard  machines 
and  in  the  several  processes  required  in  his  trade." 

If  in  our  efforts  to  establish  Apprentice  Systems  we  keep 
constantly  before  us  the  aim  of  producing  "all-round  skilled 
mechanics,"  we  must  early  be  brought  to  the  conviction  that  the 
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shop  training  is  the  more  important  part  of  our  Apprentice 
School  work  and  that  the  school  room  training  must,  if  it  is  to 
properly  fulfil  its  function,  be  made  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  shop. 

It  is  with  this  conviction  concerning  the  primary  importance 
of  shop  instruction,  that  the  Committee  in  compiling  its  report 
has  devoted  almost  the  entire  space  to  this  subject. 

With  a  view  to  making  available  to  the  membership  of  our 
Association  as  much  information  along  this  line  as  can  be  got- 
ten together,  we  have  asked  various  railroads  of  this  country 
and  Canada  for  information  regarding  their  methods  of  carrying 
on  a  definite  system  of  shop  instruction,  These  questions  have 
covered  such  points  as  the  following:  Selection  of  applicants, 
checking  up  progress  of  apprentices,  shop  instruction,  schedules 
of  shop  training,  shop  schedules  for  special  apprentices,  sched- 
ules of  special  training  for  graduate  apprentices  of  marked  ability, 
methods  of  locating  talent  within  the  organization,  etc.  The 
results  of  this  canvass  for  information  are  purposely  not  pre- 
sented in  tabulated  form  but  rather  presented  as  definite  state- 
ments. .  We  feel  that  such  statements  are  more  helpful  to  the 
average  person  than  a  statistical  arrangement.  In  order  that 
this  report  might  be  more  definite  it  has  been  compiled  solely 
upon  information  furnished  by  railroad  companies  who  are  oper- 
ating apprenticeship  systems.  Below  is  a  list  of  twenty-four 
railway  companies  which  submitted  replies,  from  which  this  re- 
port has  been  compiled.  It  is  our  belief,  however,  that  these 
statements  should  prove  of  value  to  manufacturing  concerns 
having  apprenticeship  courses.  We  believe  that  these  statements 
will  furnish  the  needed  data  to  bring  our  Apprenticeship  Systems 
up  to  the  highest  standard. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company, 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 

Boston  &  Maine  Railroad, 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company, 

Central  of  Georgia  Railway  Company, 

The  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey, 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Company, 

Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad  Company, 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  Company, 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Railway  Company, 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company, 
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The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Company, 

Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railway  Company, 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  System, 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company, 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Sainte  Marie  Railway  Company. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  Lines  East. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  Lines  West. 

Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  Company, 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 

Southern  Pacific  Company, 

Southern  Railway  Company, 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Selection  of  Applicants 

1.  What  means  are  you  taking  for  securing  desirable  ap- 
plicants? 

The  principal  means  by  which  applicants  are  secured  are: — 
through  the  medium  of  the  older  employes  in  the  shops ;  through 
the  apprentices  themselves,  who  advertise  the  opportunities  and 
good  treatment;  through  articles  on  apprenticeships  appearing 
in  the  public  press  or  railway  magazines;  through  addresses  by 
members  of  the  Apprentice  department,  and  other  railway  offi- 
cials, before  high  schools  or  public  gatherings,  on  subjects  relating 
to  apprenticeship  systems;  through  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
local  school  authorities,  and  the  personal  contact  of  the  instruc- 
tors with  the  apprentices  and  their  acquaintances.  One  or  two 
roads  advertise  in  the  daily  press;  others  distribute  literature 
relating  to  apprenticeship  systems;  one  obtains  its  apprentices 
through  its  labor  bureau;  another  posts  notices  in  the  shop  re- 
garding vacancies  fof  apprenticeships;  but  the  majority  of  the 
answers  indicate  that  no  advertising  is  necessary,  that  where 
the  apprentices  receive  a  thorough  training,  the  scheme  is  self- 
attracting,  and  little  or  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing 
desirable  applicants. 

2.  Do  you  give  a  written  examination  for  applicants?  If 
so,  what  does  it  cover? 

Only  three  roads  stated  that  no  written  examination  was  re- 
quired. All  the  others  were  strongly  in  favor  of  a  written  ex- 
amination for  all  applicants  for  apprenticeship,  the  consensus 
of  opinion  being  that  at  least  an  eighth  grade  or  common  school 
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education  is  desirable.  In  all  cases,  the  written  examination  con- 
sists of  problems  covering  the  simple  elements  of  arithmetic, 
including  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  com- 
mon fractions  and  decimal  fractions,  and  a  concrete  problem  in 
analysis,  which  will  serve  to  test  the  applicant's  reasoning  ability. 
All  require  a  sample  of  penmanship.  Many  require  an  exami- 
nation of  spelling  of  a  short  list  of  railroad  terms.  Several 
require  a  sample  of  composition  on  a  subject  with  which  the 
applicant  is  known  to  be  familiar.  The  time  required  by  the 
applicant  on  these  examinations,  is  taken  into  consideration;  also 
the  opportunity  which  he  has  had  to  secure  his  schooling. 

3.  In  what  other  ways  do  you  examine  applicants?  Please 
name  points  in  connection  with  this  matter  which  you  consider 
of  vital  importance. 

All  roads  require  a  physical  examination  of  each  applicant, 
usually  by  the  company  surgeon.  This  examination  is  similar 
to  that  required  of  applicants  for  life  insurance.  All  agree  that 
in  addition  to  the  written  examination  and  the  medical  examina- 
tion, the  applicant,  before  being  employed,  should  have  a  personal 
interview  with  both  the  school  instructor  and  the  shop  instructor, 
or  other  shop  officials,  in  order  that  the  management  may  know 
of  the  applicant's  mental  qualifications,  his  habits,  his  honesty, 
sobriety  and  general  intelligence,  his  mechanical  turn  of  mind, 
what  work  he  has  been  doing,  when  and  why  he  left  school,  what 
opportunities  he  has  had,  what  influences  led  to  his  making 
application,  whether  he  intends  to  stay,  and  primarily  whether 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  fitted  for  or  adapted  to  the 
work  of  the  particular  trade  for  which  he  is  making  application. 

4.  Do  you  give  preference  to  sons  of  older  employes? 
Practically  all  give  preference  to  sons  of  older  employes,  pro- 
vided they  can  meet  the  requirements. 

5.  Do  you  keep  a  waiting  list  of  applicants?  If  so,  are  these 
employed  in  rotation  order,  or  are  the  most  desirable  ones  em- 
ployed first?    Why? 

Two  or  three  roads  stated  they  do  not  keep  a  waiting  list, 
saying  their  supply  of  applicants  does  not  exceed  their  immediate 
demands.  All  of  the  others  do  keep  a  waiting  list  of  applicants 
who  have  qualified.  About  fifty  per  cent,  employ  the  most  de- 
sirable applicants  first,  saying  they  feel  that  otherwise  they  would 
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lose  good  material,  and  they  believe  the  best  interests  of  the 
company  require  that  the  best  material  be  at  all  times  secured. 
Fully  as  many  other  roads  favor  employing  applicants  in  strictly 
rotation  order,  stating  that  no  undesirable  applicants  are  put  on 
the  list  and  that  this  method  avoids  all  chance  of  favoritism  and 
gives  assurance  to  each  and  every  accepted  applicant,  that  he 
will  eventually  secure  employment,  in  the  date  order  in  which 
his  application  is  accepted,  "first  come,  first  served."  With  this 
assurance,  any  desirable  applicant  who  really  wishes  to  learn 
a  trade  for  his  life's  vocation,  will  await  his  turn.  If  not,  the 
chances  are  he  is  really  in  search  of  only  immediate  employment, 
and  would  not  be  greatly  missed.  Very  little  desirable  material 
is  lost,  as  the  boy  who  has  a  natural  fitness  for  the  trade,  can 
usually  find  temporary  employment  elsewhere,  especially  when 
he  knows  the  certainty  of  his  employment  as  an  apprentice,  and 
the  approximate  time  when  his  turn  will  come. 

6.  What  credence  do  you  give  letters  of  recommendation 
from  friends  or  former  employers?    Why? 

Very  little  credence  is  given  to  letters  of  recommendation. 
If  there  is  no  seeming  motive  back  of  the  letter  and  the  writer 
is  known  to  have  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  of  the  applicant's 
fitness  for  this  particular  trade,  the  recommendation  is  consid- 
ered. In  general,  these  letters  are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  written. 

Following  Up  Progress  of  Apprentices 

1.  Do  you  have  a  systematic  method  of  reviewing  the  pro- 
gress of  apprentices  at  regular  intervals,  during  their  apprentice- 
ship, with  a  view  of  determining  their  fitness  to  continue  with 
the  trade?    Please  describe  essential  points  in  your  practice. 

In  nearly  all  cases,  a  monthly  record  is  kept  of  the  class  of 
work  performed  by  each  apprentice.  On  many  roads,  the  first 
ninety  days,  six  months,  or  year,  is  considered  a  probationary 
period,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  is  decided  whether  or  not 
the  apprentice  should  be  continued  in  his  chosen  trade.  Those 
roads  which  have  developed  their  apprenticeship  systems  most 
thoroughly,  recommend  that  the  fitness  of  each  apprentice  should 
be  passed  upon  once  each  month  during  the  first  six  months,  and 
once  during  each  six  months  thereafter,  ue,,  at  each  change  in 
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rate,  by  a  board  composed  of  the  General  Foreman,  Shop  Fore- 
man.  Apprentice  School  Instructor  and  Apprentice  Shop  Instruc- 
tor. It  is  deemed  far  better  for  both  the.  boy  and  the  company, 
that  all  undesirable  material  be  weeded  out  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  rather  than  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  drag  along  indefi- 
nitely, in  work  for  which  he  is  unfitted.  The  best  results  can 
only  be  secured  where  there  is  a  regular  method  and  regular  time 
for  passing  on  each  boy. 

Shop  Instruction 

1.  Do  you  have  shop  instructors  for  your  apprentices?  If 
so,  in  what  trades  ? 

The  replies  to  this  question  indicate  that  the  shop  instruction 
of  apprentices  is  being  very  much  neglected.  Fully  one-half  of 
the  roads  replying,  have  no  shop  instructors,  trusting  entirely  tp 
the  busy  foreman.  Nearly  all  those  roads  which  do  have  shop 
instructors,  provide  only  for  the  machinist  trade,  and  only  one 
for  the  entire  shop,  regardless  of  the  number  of  apprentices^ or 
trades.  Your  committee  feels  that  this  is  the  weakest  point  in 
these  apprenticeship  systems.  In  every  trade  of  department  where 
there  are  a  dozen  or  more  apprentices  employed,  there  should  be 
shop  instructors  (one  for  each  25  boys),  whose  sole  duty  it  should 
be  to  look  after  the  apprentices.  The  shop  instructor  should  be 
held  strictly  responsible  for  giving  apprentices  definite  instruction 
on  each  job  assigned  them,  and  for  seeing  that  each  apprentice 
is  given  an  opportunity  of  becoming  thoroughly  familiar  with 
every  class  of  work  in  his  trade. 

2.  How  many  apprentices  does  each  shop  instructor  super- 
vise ? 

The  replies  indicate  that  in  most  cases,  one  shop  instructor 
has  charge  of  all  the  apprentices  in  the  shop,  even  though  there 
be  as  many  as  a  hundred.  Your  committee  feels  that  in  no  case 
should  an  instructor  have  over  twenty-five  boys  in  his  charge. 

3.  Are  your  shop  instructors  responsible  for  the  moving  of 
apprentices  from  one  class  of  work  to  another? 

In  all  cases  yes,  though  of  course  they  should  work  in  har- 
mony with  the  foreman. 

4.  Do  your  shop  instructors  keep  individual  records  of  the 
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experience  of  apprentices  under  them?    If  so,  please  send  blank 
forms  or  record  sheets,  if  such  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

On  roads  reporting  no  shop  instructors,  only  one  of  them 
keeps  any  record  of  the  work  or  progress  of  the  apprentices.  In 
all  cases  where  there  are  shop  instructors,  an  individual  record 
is  kept  or  a  monthly  report  made  of  the  experience  of  each  ap- 
prentice. This  in  order  that  the  instructors  may  have  a  knowl- 
edge and  record  of  just  what  each  boy  has  done,  and  that  the 
Supervisor  of  Apprentices,  or  the  management,  may  have  a  check 
on  the  instructors.  Samples  of  some  of  the  forms  used  are 
included  in  this  report. 

5.  Are  your  shop  instructors  held  responsible  for  the  output 
of  apprentices? 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  foreman  rather  than  the 
instructor  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  quantity  of  the  out- 
put of  the  apprentices,  both  working  in  harmony.  The  instructor, 
however,  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  output, 
and  for  any  work  spoiled  by  his  apprentices. 

6.  How  and  by  whom  are  local  shop  instructors  selected? 
What  qualifications  are  required? 

Shop  instructors  are  selected  by  the  local  shop  management, 
upon  the  recommendation,  or  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  head 
of  the  apprentice  department ;  according  to  his  ability,  education, 
faithfulness,  honesty  and  patience.  He  should  be  a  first-class 
mechanic  in  his  trade,  capable  of  imparting  his  knowledge  to 
others,  and  of  winning  the  confidence  of  his  boys. 

7.  How  does  the  rate  of  pay  of  shop  instructors  compare 
with  the  rate  of  foremen? 

About  the  same  as  that  of  gang  foremen. 

8.  Authoritatively,  what  relation  does  the  shop  instructor 
bear  to  the  shop  foreman? 

The  authority  of  the  shop  instructor  should  be  coordinate 
with  that  of  the  shop  foreman,  both  reporting  to  the  general 
foreman,  the  instructor  being  also  responsible  to  the  head  of  the 
Apprentice  department.  , 

Schedules  for  Shop  Training 

1.  Do  you  have  standard  schedules  of  shop  training  for  the 
various  trades?    If  so,  will  you  send  copy  of  such  schedules? 
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The  majority  of  the  roads  having  modem  apprenticeship 
systems,  have  some  kind  of  standard  schedules  for  shop  training 
for  apprentices.  This  schedule,  however,  should  only  be  used 
as  a  g^ide,  and  must  be  varied  according  to  the  size  of  the  shop 
and  to  the  existing  conditions.  The  shop  instructor  should  be 
held  entirely  responsible  for  the  apprentice's  opportunity  and 
should  see  that  he  is  given  thorough  experience  on  all  classes  of 
work  listed  in  this  schedule,  so  far  as  the  facilities  of  the  shop 
permit.    Attached  are  samples  of  schedules  worthy  of  note. 

2.  Do  you  make  a  practice  of  transferring  apprentices  from 
small  shops  to  large  and  vice  versa,  in  order  to  standardize  the 
training  for  all?- 

Very  few  roads  submitting  answers,  transfer  apprentices  from 
small  to  large  shops  or  vice  versa,  but  those  who  are  doing  so, 
report  most  excellent  results,  in  that  all  the  apprentices  receive 
a  broader  experience,  and  are  better  prepared  to  do  whatever 
work  arises  after  graduation.  Moreover,  after  graduation,  where 
apprentices  desire  transfer,  this  is  usually  arranged,  thus  avoiding 
the  loss  of  graduates  who  have  the  wanderlust. 

3.  Do  you  make  provision  in  your  shop  schedules  for  appren- 
tices who  wish  to  specialize  on  air  brake  work  or  tool  making  or 
any  other  special  work  kindred  to  his  trade? 

Very  few  make  such  provision,  but  companies  having  a  well 
organized  apprentice  system,  do  have  such  provisions  made,  and 
report  good  results   from  this  practice. 

4.  Does  your  schedule  include  a  preliminary  training,  during 
the  first  six  months  of  apprenticeship,  covering  a  brief  experience 
on  several  classes  of  work,  with  a  view  to  determining  more 
certainly  at  the  outset,  a  boy's  fitness  for  the  trade?  Do  you 
think  such  a  preliminary  schedule  practicable? 

Very  few  roads  include  any  such  preliminary  training  for  the 
first  six  months,  but  where  the  first  six  months  is  the  only  pro- 
bationary period,  sufficient  variety  of  work  should  be  given  the 
apprentice  during  this  period  to  enable  him  to  prove  his  fitness 
and  to  justify  any  intelligent  decision  regarding  his  ability. 

5.  During  what  part  of  apprenticeship  are  boys  transferred? 
Where  boys  are  transferred  from  large  to  small  shops  or 

engine  houses,  or  vice  versa,  the  first  six  months  of  the  fourth 
year  is  deemed  the  most  desirable  time. 
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Schedules  for  Special  Courses 

1.  Do  you  have  schedules  covering  special  courses  for  grad- 
uate apprentices  of  exceptional  ability,  including  a  brief  experi- 
ence in  several  shops  and  given  as  a  training  for  possible  fore- 
men? If  so,  will  you  send  me  copy  of  such  schedules  stating 
your  ideas  in  regard  to  the  proper  method  of  handling  this 
matter  ? 

Few  roads  have  any  special  course.  One  or  two  roads  allow 
certain  deserving  boys  who  have  completed  their  regular  appren- 
ticeship, to  specialize  on  work  of  higher  grade,  for  which  they 
have  shown  fitness.  On  the  Santa  Fe,  the  most  desirable  grad- 
uate, or  near  graduate,  on  each  master  mechanic's  territory,  who 
has  shown  particular  mechanical  or  executive  ability,  is  selected, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  apprentice  board,  the  master 
mechanic  and  supervisor  of  apprentices,  to  pursue  a  special  course, 
of  one  year's  duration.  This  course  consists  of  four  months  in 
the  roundhouse,  two  months  in  the  boiler  shop,  two  months  in 
the  freight  car  shop,  two  months  with  the  road  foreman  of  en- 
gines, two  months  inspecting  incoming  and  outgoing  engines. 
While  pursuing  each  branch  of  this  course,  each  young  man  is 
required  to  pursue  a  course  of  reading  and  study,  and  to  answer 
one  hundred  and  fifty  questions  on  the  work  pertaining  thereto ; 
also  to  write  a  monthly  letter,  stating  just  what  work  he  has 
done  and  what  criticisms  or  suggestions  he  has  to  oflFer.  Since 
these  young  men  already  have  a  foundation  in  the  work  of  their 
trade,  and  must  have  shown  traits  of  leadership  before  being 
assigned  to  this  course,  this  broader  experience  fits  them  for 
promotion,  and  consequently  they  are  given  preference  when 
vacancies  occur. 

Special  Apprentices  (College  Men) 

1.  Do  you  have  special  apprentices?  If  so,  please  state  what 
the  requirements  are  for  their  employment  and  what  you  think 
are  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  having  them? 

Nine  roads  report  no  special  apprenticeship  course.  Eleven 
roads  report  as  having  a  special  apprenticeship  course.  They 
oifer  this  course  to  graduates  in  mechanical  or  electrical  engi- 
neering from  technical  colleges  of  recognized  standing.  In  one 
case,  the  course  was  two  years  in  length;  in  all  others,  three 
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years.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  this  course  seems  to  be  the 
UQwillingness  of  the  college  man  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and 
work  up.  Less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  them  complete  the  course. 
Industrial  concerns,  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  educated  salesmen, 
offer  these  yoimg  college  men  greater  inducements  than  a  rail- 
road. This  is  particularly  true  as  to  the  wages  paid,  the  promises 
of  the  future,  and  personal  or  traveling  expenses,  etc.  The 
advantages  of  the  course  are  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  brains 
are  as  necessary  in  railroading  as  anywhere  else,  and  men  of 
education  are  particularly  valuable  in  official  positions,  provided 
they  also  have  sufficient  practical  experience. 

2.  In  what  way  does  work  given  special  apprentices  differ 
from  that  given  regular  apprentices? 

During  the  first  two  years  of  their  course,  they  should  be 
given  all-  the  work  given  the  regular  apprentices,  but  at  least  one 
year  should  be  devoted  to  work  of  a  more  general  nature,  so 
as  to  give  experience  in  work  in  other  departments  of  the  shop. 
The  course  will  be  a  failure,  unless  these  men,  already  trained 
in  technical  work,  are  given  a  thorough  grounding  in  practical 
experience.  There  is  no  work  really  more  attractive  and  inter- 
esting and,  later  on,  remunerative,  than  engineering  work  on  the 
railroads.  If  the  young  college  man  will  stick  to  it,  and  forego 
the  temporary  tempting  offers,  he  will  find  an  even  greater  re- 
ward and  more  glory  than  with  commercial  concerns. 

.     .  % 

Locating  Talent  in  the  Organization 


1.  Do  you  have  any  systematic  method  of  locating  and  keep- 
ing record  of  young  men  in  your  organization  who  display  quali- 
ties of  character  and  ability  that  would  later  on  make  them 
desirable  foremen?    If  so,  please  describe  your  method. 

With  companies  having  no  central  head  of  their  apprentice 
organization,  there  seems  to  be  no  systematic  method  of  locating 
or  keeping  record  of  men  who  display  qualities  of  leadership. 
Where  there  is  such  a  central  organization,  the  instructors  are 
required  to  thoroughly  study  the  various  qualifications  of  each 
apprentice,  and  after  these  are  ascertained,  to  advise  both  the 
local  shop  official  and  the  head  of  the  apprentice  department. 
These  young  men  are  then  given  an  opportunity  to  prove  their 
fitness  and  further  develop  their  talents,  for  instance;  they  are 
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given  special  jobs,  or  allowed  to  act  as  relief  foreman  during 
the  absence  of  the  regular  man.  The  central  apprentice  organi- 
zation keeps  a  list  of  all  available  material  for  each  special  duty, 
gets  in  personal  touch  with  each  of  these  men  and  gives  the 
local  management  the  benefit  of  the  information  thus  obtained. 

Holding  Graduate  Apprentices 

1.  What  means  do  you  employ  for  holding  graduate  appren- 
tices in  your  service? 

Those  companies  having  no  apprentice  organization  seem  to 
make  little  effort  to  hold  their  graduates.  Those  which  have  mod- 
em apprenticeship  systems,  encourage  their  graduates  to  remain 
in  service  by  paying  them  the  full  journeyman  rate,  giving  them 
fair  treatment  at  all  times,  promoting  them  as  fast  as  they  prove 
themselves  fitted  for  vacancies  that  occur,  transferring  from  one 
shop  to  another  those  who  have  the  wanderlust,  and  aiming  at 
all  times  to  make  them  realize  that  it  is  to  their  own  interest 
to  remain  with  the  road  where  they  have  served  their  appren- 
ticeship. 

2.  What  percent  of  your  graduates  remain  in  service? 

Most  companies  report  no  definite  figures.  The  number  re- 
maining in  service  increases  as  the  instruction  of  apprentices  is 
rendered  more  efficient. 

3.  Do  graduates  receive  full  journeyman  rate  upon  gradu- 
ation ?    Why  ? 

A  few  do  not  give  full  journeyman  rate  upon  graduation. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  companies  replying  say  that  they  pay  full 
journeyman  rate  immediately  upon  graduation,  first,  because  their 
graduates  are  worth  it  and  are  better  prepared  than  the  average 
machinist  that  they  can  employ,  and  second,  that  this  is  the  best 
means  that  they  have  found  of  retaining  their  graduates  in  service. 

4.  What  record  is  kept  of  graduates  after  graduation,  as  to 
location,  ability,  promotions,  etc.?  Do  you  keep  record  of  the 
graduates  who  leave  the  service?  If  so,  what  does  this  record 
contain? 

Few  companies  keep  any  record  after  graduation,  other  than 
a  record  of  the  position,  location  and  salary  of  those  promoted. 
Only  one  or  two  roads  keep  any  record  whatever  of  graduates 
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who  leave  the  service.  Your  Committee  also  feels  that  a  record 
should  be  kept  of  those  graduates  who  leave  the  service,  first  in 
order  to  better  learn  the  reason  for  their  leaving,  and  second, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  to  pass  more  intelligently  upon-their 
subsequent  request  for  reinstatement. 

Convention  of  Instructors 

1.  Do  you  hold  local  meetings  of  instructors  and  foremen? 
How  often?  What  is  discussed?  How  often  are  conferences 
of  all  instructors  on  the  system  held? 

Regular  meetings  of  local  instructors  and  foremen  are  held 
about  once  a  month,  to  discuss  matters  pertaining  to  the  training 
of  apprentices,  and  to  secure  better  cooperation  between  instruc- 
tors and  foremen.  Two  or  three  of  the  roads  hold  annual  con- 
ventions of  all  the  instructors  on  the  system.  Since  the  appren- 
ticeship movement  is  comparatively  new,  much  benefit  is  derived 
from  these  annual  conferences. 

Reading  of  Blue  Prints 

1.  Do  you  have  a  course  on  blue-print  reading  in  your  school 
room  work?    If  so,  please  describe  your  method. 

All  railroads  reporting  apprentice  instruction,  have  some 
method  of  teaching  blue-print  reading,  this  being  taught  either 
in  the  apprentice  school  room  or  in  the  drawing  office.  The  best 
method  of  teaching  how  to  read  blue-prints,  is  to  teach  how  to 
make  the  original  drawings,  including  sketching  from  actual  parts, 
making  assembled  drawings  from  details,  and  by  sketching  details 
from  assembled  drawings. 

School  Instruction 

On  account  of  previous  reports  to  this  Association  having 
thoroughly  covered  the  feature  of  school  instruction  for  appren- 
tices, little  attention  is  given  in  this  report  to  this  phase  of  the 
question.  However,  while  this  Committee  appreciates  the  great 
benefits  of  the  school  instruction,  it  feels  that  the  question  of 
shop  instruction  is  of  far  greater  importance,  and  that  the  work 
in  the  school  room  should  be  correlated  with  the  work  in  the 
shop.     All  roads  reporting  apprenticeship  systems,  stated  that 
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their  school  work  and  shop  work  is  so  correlated.  The  concrete 
problems  in  mathematics  deal  with  actual  problems  arising  in 
the  shop.  The  drawings  are  from  actual  parts  of  locomotives 
and  cars.  The  school  instructor  and  shop  instructor  keep  in  close 
touch  with  each  other,  so  that  when  a  boy  is  on  any  class  of  work 
in  the  shop,  the  school  instructor  may  give  him  such  theoretical 
knowledge  as  will  enable  him  to  better  understand  his  shop  work. 

New  Developments 

Will  you  give  a  brief  outline  concerning  any  new  features  of 
yoiff  instruction  work,  either  in  shop  or  in  school  room,  which 
you  consider  valuable  to  others? 

Among  the  new  developments  during  the  past  year,  which 
are  worthy  of  mentioning,  are  the  following: 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  has  organized  an  Ap- 
prentice club,  with  the  instructor  as  president,  in  which  appren- 
tices are  required  to  prepare  a  paper  and  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  various  features  of  shop  practice.  This  is  producing 
good  results. 

The  New  York  Central  has  adopted  the  practice  of  requiring 
the  apprentices  to  prepare  a  thesis  covering  some  particular  phase 
of  shop  organization  or  methods,  thus  giving  the  apprentice  who 
is  about  to  be  graduated  experience  in  observation  and  expression. 

The  Santa  Fe  has  added  to  its  apprentice  school  lesson  sheets, 
lists  of  questions  pertaining  to  the  various  trades,  which  the 
apprentices  are  required  to  answer,  the  object  being  to  ascertain 
if  each  thoroughly  understands  the  principal  features  of  his  trade. 
These  are  in  no  way  given  as  a  catch,  but  rather  that  both  the 
instructor  and  the  apprentice  himself  may  learn  just  wherein 
the  latter  is  weak,  and  what  assistance  can  best  be  given  him. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  greatly  expanded  its  apprenticeship 
during  the  past  year,  placing  its  apprentice  department  in  the 
hands  of  a  central  organization.  In  this  connection,  the  Chair- 
man of  your  Committee  wishes  to  publicly  express  to  Mr.  Gray, 
General  Apprentice  Instructor,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  System, 
his  appreciation  of  the  assistance  rendered  this  Committee  in  the 
preparation  of  this  report,  Mr.  Gray  having  acted  as  Sub- 
Chairman. 

The  number  of  railroad  apprentice  schools  has  been  increased 
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since  our  last  convention.  The  map  printed  in  connection  with 
this  report  shows  the  location  of  all  such  schools,  of  which  this 
committee  has  been  advised. 

Conclusion 

The  past  year  of  flood-tide  business  has  found  many  of  us 
without  a  sufficient  number  of  skilled  men  to  man  our  shops. 
There  is  a  greater  demand  for  such  help  now,  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  history  of  our  nation.  While  a  specialist,  a  lathe 
man,  or  one  picked  up  and  drilled  in  one  class  of  work,  operating 
one  machine,  may  find  lodgment  in  factories  where  duplicate 
parts  at  a  minimum  cost  is  the  object ;  thjs  railroad  shops  demand 
a  mechanic  who  can  perform  any  work,  operate  any  machine  in 
his  trade.  The  modern  apprenticeship  system,  as  outlined  above, 
is  the  best  plan  for  providing  such  men. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Committee  on  Trade  Apprenticeship  Schools, 

F.  W.  Thomas,  Chairman, 
(Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company.) 

■ 

Sub-Committee  on  Railroad  Schools. 

Thomas  G.  Gray,  Chairman, 
(Southern  Pacific  Company) 

L.  E.  Abbott, 

(Oregon  Short  Line  Company) 

J.  H.  YODER, 

(The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company). 
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"H."  Schedule  for  apprentices  on  erecting  work. 

I."  Schedules  for  boilermaker  apprentices. 

J."  Schedules  for  molder  apprentices. 

"K."  Schedules  for  special  apprentices. 

"L."  Map  showing  location  of  railroad  apprentice  schools. 
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EXHIBIT  "A" 
APPRENTICE  APPLICATION  BLANK 

TO   BE   FILLED   OUT   IN   INK   BY   APPLICANT 

(Plainly  Written) 

Mr 191.... 

Supt.  Shops  or  Master  Mechanic 

Shops. 

Dear  Sir:    I  have  read  pages  i  to  5  of  apprentice  rules  and  re- 
spectfully submit  my  application  for  position  as 

apprentice,  in shops. 

My  full  name  is 

I    was   born:  Month day year 

Where 

Height ft in.;    Weight lbs 

Complexion:  Light,  dark  or  medium 

I  Street  No County 
City State 
Telephone 

Street  No County 

City State 

Telephone 

Father's  name Occuptaion 

Parents  place  of  birth:  Father Mother 

Guardian:  Name Address 

Grade  completed,  Grammar  School where 

Grade  completed,  High  School where 

Grade  completed.  Evening  School :.. where 

Courses,  Correspondence  School : 

Date  left  school .^ i 

Reason  for  leaving  school 

Occupation  since  leaving  school 


Parent's 
address 


Education 


Friends  or 
relatives  in  shops 


Name. 


Relationship 

Occupation shop 

APPLICANT  WILL  PLEASE  LEAVE  REST  BLANK 

Examination  by  school  instructor,  date result 

Examination  by  shop  instructor,  date result 

Started  apprenticeship,  date 

Enrolled  in  apprentice  school,  date 


Approved: 


School  Instructor 


Shop  Instructor. 


Supt.  Shops,  M.  M.,  or 
Gen'l  Foreman. 
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EXHIBIT  "B*' 
EXAMINATION 

FOR 

APPLICANTS  FOR  APPRENTICESHIP 

In  solving  the  following  problems,  show  work  as  well  as 
answers.  Please  communicate  in  no  way  with  anyone  while  at 
work  on  these  problems.  We  desire  to  know  just  how  many  of 
these  you  can  solve  without  assistlance  from  anyone.  Please  do 
your  best,  but  do  it  alone. 

1.  Add  7878,  9327,  2929,  3675,  and  6324. 

2.  Subtract  5600789  from  93897009. 

3.  Multiply  3794  by  804. 

4.  Divide  114774  by  37. 

5.  Add  .3,  .33,  333.,  .333,  and  3.3. 

6.  Divide  (a)  3.3  by  .3. 

(b)  .33  by  .3. 

(c)  33  by  .3. 

7.  (a)  yi  plus  ^  plus  yi  equals  what? 

(b)  One-third  plus  one  half  equals  what? 

8.  Multiply  12>^  by  19f^. 

9.  If  an  apprentice  is  rated  at  $1.15  a  day,  how  much  would 
he  earn  during  a  month  in  which  his  total  time  was  194  hours? 
Apprentices  work  10  hours  a  day. 

10.  If  a  boy  on  a  cotter  key  machine  can  make  2j/i  dozen  cot- 
ter keys  in  l}4  minutes,  how  many  could  he  make  m\}4  days  of 
2t}4  hours  each,  working  at  the  same  rate? 
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EXHIBIT  "D" 

Questions  Regarding  Personal  Characteristics 

(To  be  answered  at  end  of  each  year  of  apprenticeship) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28   I 


Have  you  found  him  honest? 

Does  he  lead  a  moral  life? 

Does  he  use  intoxicating  liquor? 

Is  he  tactful  in  dealing  with  others? 

Is  he  resoiu"ceful  in  handling  work? 

Is  he  self-reliant  ? 

Does  he  look  ahead  and  plan  his  work? 

Has  he  a  pleasing  appearance? 

Is  he  physically  strong  and  healthy? 

Does  he  work  steadily? 

Is  he  industrious? 

Is  he  interested  in  his  work? « 

Does  he  take  responsibihty  readily? 

Is  he  deUberate  or  quick  in  his  actions? 

Does  he  study  his  work? 

Is  he  persistent  in  overcoming  obstacles? 

Does  he  assert  himself? 

Does  he  obey  instructions  well? 

Has  he  a  pleasing  personality? 

How  does  he  get  along  with  his  associates? 

Is  he  careful  in  doing  his  work? 

Does  he  take  the  initiative  readily? 

Is  he  of  an  even  disposition? ^ 

Is  he  loyal  to  the  company? 

Has  he  executive  ability? 

Do  you  think  he  would  make  a  good  foreman?. 


.Apprentice  Instructor. 


The  above  questions  are  asked  in  order  to  locate  boys  of 
exceptional  ability. 
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EXHIBIT  "F" 
SHOP  RECORD 


Trade,       Apprentice 


Location _ Commenced 

Apprenticeship  . . .  „ 

Dafa 

Kiad  of  Work 

1 

iaatr* 
la'tlt 

Days 

Kiad  of  Work 

•8 

lAStr. 

In'tls 

• 

■ 

. 

• 

0 

- 

* 

' 

• 

, 

. 

• 

'. 

•  .a  • 
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•••••^          ••••••■••••"•             •<•••. 
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^^                                                                              ^^^^  "^    ^ 
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• 

m    ^'^     iM«*^      aa^^^^^      ^^^^       ^^a*^ 

•• 

«^««W»W«B»M^«          ««■■*          WW^* 



-  _  _ 
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^  ».  m. 

— '«  . 



' .— 

Total  number  of  days  shown  each  month  to  b^  not  less  than  number  working  days. 
Grade  £  for  Excellent,  G  for  Good,  F  for  Fa£r,  and  P  for  Poor. 
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EXHIBIT  "G" 


•  • 


Schedtile  for  Apprentices  in  Machine  Shop 


Apprentice. 


Entered  Apprenticeship 


CLASS  OF  WORK 


Shop  Np.^ . «•  ^. .. 


Sched. 
time 


Actual 
timei 
days 


BATE 


In. 

'jtnic* 

in  HIT* 

Ini- 
tills 


Drill  press 
Or  bolt  machine. 


f  •  •  ^ 


Bolt  lathe 

Vertical  boring  miU  . 
Cold  saw  or  centering 

Brass  rojom « 

Tetal  probationary 


ne. 


Drill  press    

Shaper  1,  2 

Lathe  1,2,  3... 

yerti<^  boring  miU 

Horizontal  boring  mill  1. 

PUncr  1. i '. 

MiUerior2    

Slotter  1 ,.... 

Miscellaneous  i 

Total  JOn  machines . 


1  no, 
1  mo. 
1  mo. 
1  mo. 
1  ma 
1  ma 


6  md. 

1  ma 
2-m^ 
3nio. 

Ima 

2  ma 
2  ma 
2  mo. 
1  ma 
1  ma 


21  me; 


,  * 


» 


, » 


•    • 


Note;    Upon  the  completion  of  the  above  schedule  the  apprentice  will  be 
transferred  to  the  erecting  floor. 

Give  reason  if  work  assigned  apprentice  does  not  conform  to  above 
schedule. 
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EXHIBIT  "H 


f» 


Schedule  for  Apprentices  on  Erecting  Floor 


Apprentice — ^.- Shop  No.. 


Entered.  Apprenticeship . 


CLASS  OF  WORK 


Boiler  mounting  and  numing  boazd  . . . 

Applying  Mh  pan  dump  rigging 

Applying  piston  yalTCt 

Applying  steam  chests 


Applying  rocker  boxes  and  reverse 
shafts..., 


Pipegsng 

Cylinders  and  frames 

Hanging  guides  and  applying  pistons. . . 

Spring  bench. » • 

Bnke  bench  ••••  •  • .*•.. 

Crosshead  bench 


Piston  vslye  bench  including  yokes  and 
^▼es  and  crossheads. 


Tumbling  shaft  bench 

ReTcrse  lever  bench 

Link  bench 

Rod  bench    

THal  trip  firing 

Valve  bench  and  setting  valves. 
Shop  order  layout  bench 


Counter  balancing  wheels  and    laying 
out  cylinders 

boxes  and  shoes  and  wedges . . . 

Total  erecting  floor' 


\  ma 

ima 

• 

Ima 

1  ma 

1  ma 

i  ma 

1  ma 

1  ma 

i  ma 

i  ma 

i  mo. 

2  ma 

■ 

1  mo. 

1  ma 

i  ma 

1  mo. 

1  ma 

2  ma 

1  ma 

1  mo. 

■ 

2  mo. 

\2  mo. 

Note.    The  last  five  months  will  be  used  in  miscellaneous  work:    Brass 
roonif  tool  roomi  roundhouse,  etc. 
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EXHIBIT ''I" 
SCHEDULE  FOR  BOILERMAKER  APPRENTICES 

Tool  Room — Boiler  Shop 

Ash  Pans 

Tanks 

Sheet  Iron 

Chipping  Caulk 

Riveting  and  Staybolts 

Fitting  Up 

Patch  Work 

Braces 

Laying  Out 

General  Boiler  Work 

Boiler  Inspecting 
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EXHIBIT  "J" 

SCHEDULE  FOR  MOULDER  APPRENTICES 

Core  Room 6  months  ' 

Making  all  kinds  of  small  cores  on  bench  by  himself  i 


Medium  Size  Cores 3  months 

Miscellaneous  Cores 
Pipe  Cores 
Water  Scoop  Cores 
Superheater  Cores 

Large  Cores 3  months 

Cylinder  Bushings 

Cylinder  Cores 
Cupola 1  month 

Green  Sand S  months 

Light  Weight  Castings 

Green  Sand 6  months 

Heavy  Weight  Castings 

Dry  Sand 6  months 

Miscellaneous  Castings 

Ramming  Cylinders 3  months 

Coring  Cylinders 3  months 

Miscellaneous  Work 12  months 

On  his  own  moulding  floor  (last  year) 


.••< 
---• 


4  ' 
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EXHIBIT  "K" 

SHOP  SCHEDULE  SPECIAL  APPRENTICES 

Erecting  Shops 6  months^ 

Machine  Shop  No.  1 .*. 3  months 

Machine  Shop  No.  2...... 2  months 

Air  Brake  Shop 2  months 

Blacksmith  Shop 1  month 

Iron  Foundries - 2  months 

Car  Shops 6  months 

Boiler  Shop 3  months 

Engine  House * 4  months 

Firing  Locomotives  on  Road ....3  months 

Storehouse,  Alt.  Machine  Shop 1  month 

Shop  Clerk's  Office  AMS yi  month 

Clearing  House 1  yi  months 

Off.  Motive  Power  Clerk 1  month 


Total 36  months 

The  schedule  of  six  months  at  car  shop  should  be  divided  as 
follows: 

Freight  Car  Work,  New  and  Repairs 1  month 

Steel  Car  Shop ....1  month 

Car  Inspection,  C.  T.  Yard 1  month 

Freight  Car  Repairs,  Outside 2  months 

Passenger  Car  Work,  New  and  Repairs 1  month 

Total - 6  months 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Yoder:  I  feel  that  after  Mr.  Thomas  has  spoken 
on  the  apprenticeship  question  all  others  should  be  silent.  Yes- 
terday we  were  told,  and  I  think  it  was  not  for  the  first  time  at 
these  meetings,  that  the  men  with  initiative  were  rather  scarce. 
There  are  always  plenty  followers,  but  as  a  rule,  there  are  very 
few  leaders.    It  is  felt  that  in  the  apprenticeship  field  we  have 

one  leader,  a  man  who  stands  far  above  the  others  and  sets  the 
t 

pace  for  the  rest  of  us  to  follow.  If  we  turn  toward  the  "setting 
stm"  and  see  the  work  which  Mr.  Thomas  is  doing  on  the  Santa 
Fe,  we  find  that  the  results  he  is  obtaining  act  as  a  light  and 
point  out  the  pathway  for  the  rest  to  follow.  Many  of  us  may 
not  be  able  to  keep  up  the  pace  Mr.  Thomas  has  set,  nevertheless 
if  we  do  not  actually  reach  his  goal  our  work  will  be  improved 
thereby.  We  feel  that  Mr.  Thomas  has  done  wonders  out  in 
that  sagebrush  country,  and  has  made  the  Kansas  desert  bloom 
like  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon. 

The  committee  last  year  pointed  out  that  the  primary  object 
of  trade  apprentice  schools  and  trade  apprenticeship  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "For  schools  falling  within  the  classification  of  this  report, 
school  and  shop  training  are  but  two  branches  of  one  training, 
to  produce  primarily  all  'round  skilled  mechanics."  I  feel  that 
the  work  of  the  apprentice  system  is  well  defined  in  this  partic- 
ular sentence.  If,  at  this  time,  anything  can  be  done  to  increase 
the  number  of  apprentices  that  are  employed  in  the  mechanical 
trades,  I  think  this  convention  has  not  been  in  vain.  At  the 
present  time  the  crying  need  of  the  country  is  for  skilled  me- 
chanics ;  men  to  manufacture  guns  and  ammunition,  to  build  and 
repair  ships,  to  construct  submarine  chasers,  to  keep  the  railroads 
running,  etc.,  consequently  anyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  training  of  mechanics  will  perform  a  patriotic  service  to  the 
country  by  increasing  his  efforts  in  promoting  trade  apprentice- 
ship. 

I  feel  that  this  report  has  covered  the  trade  apprenticeship 
question  very  thoroughly.  It  takes  up  entirely  and  exclusively 
the  shop  training,  from  the  fact  that  the  school  training  has 
been  covered  completely  in  other  reports^  The  shop  training  is 
considered  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  apprenticeship.  An- 
swers to  a  questionnaire,  sent  to  different  railroads,  are  enumer- 
ated on  page  354  of  the  report.  These  answers  include  the  selection 
of  applicants,  checking  progress  of  apprentices,  shop  instruction, 
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schedule  of  shop  training,  shop  schedules  for  special  apprentices, 
and  other  important  questions.  It  is  felt  that  time  spent  in  dis- 
cussing the  selection  of  applicants  would  be  conducive  of  good 
results.  In  every  one  of  our  staflE  meetings  we  have  had  on  the 
Pennsylvania,  and  we  have  them  every  month,  the  question  of 
the  selection  of  applicants  came  up  in  one  way  or  another.  If  the 
right  kind  of  boy  is  selected  to  take  up  an  apprenticeship,  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  training  him.  Of  course,  we  all  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  weed  out  all  the  undesirables 
at  the  beginning.  Another  thing  to  guard  against  is  to  avoid 
turning  down  a  boy  who  will  make  good  but  who  at  the  time 
may  lack  fundamental  knowledge.  Many  times  a  boy  comes  to 
us  who  could  not  stand  the  restraint  of  a  school,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  and  left  at  an  early  age.  He  was  too  full  of  physical 
activity  to  be  confined  to  the  school-room,  and  decided  to  make 
his  fortune  in  some  other  way.  Now,  such  boys  come  to  take 
up  an  apprenticeship.  If  a  written  examination  is  relied  upon 
exclusively,  such  a  boy  is  likely  to  be  turned  down.  This  must 
be  guarded  against,  because  many  of  these  fellows  cannot  work 
out,  on  paper,  a  problem  in  fractions,  yet  they  have  the  mental 
capacity  for  doing  that  work.  By  means  of  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  applicant,  his  relative  fitness  may  be  determined 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  take 
him  as  an  apprentice.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  not  to  rely 
entirely  on  a  written  examination,  but  base  conclusions  largely 
on  the  personal  interview  with  the  applicant.  I  think  this  is  a 
point  which  should  be  discussed  here  to-day. 

Another  thing  which  seems  to  be  common  on  nearly  all  rail- 
roads, is  to  give  preference  to  sons  of  employes.  This  is  a  well- 
established  custom,  and  seems  to  be  carried  out  on  all  roads.  It 
is  understood,  however,  that  preference  is  given  providing  all 
other  things  are  equal. 

There  seems  to  be  some  laxity  in  following  up  apprentices 
after  graduation.  The  importance  of  the  apprenticeship  system, 
and  its  value,  to  a  great  extent,  will  be  lost  if  the  organization 
in  which  the  boy  graduates  is  not  in  a  position  to  receive  him 
and  put  him  to  useful  work.  Graduate  apprentices  must  be 
taken  care  of  with  infinite  pains,  or  else  the  benefit  of  the  ap- 
prentice system  will  be  lost.  Recently,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  semi-annual  reports  on  the  performance  of  graduate 
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apprentices  were  made  up.  These  reports  include  the  following 
questions:  (1)  Where  employed?  (2)  Ip  what  capacity  em- 
ployed? (3)  Ability  as  a  mechanic.  (4)  Ability  to  handle  men. 
(5)  Interest  in  work.  (6)  Attention  to  duty.  (7)  Punctuality. 
(8)  Initiative.  (9)  Sense  of  responsibility.  (10)  An)rthing  ac- 
complished deserving  merit.  We  have  only  received  one  §et  of 
these  reports,  but  I  think  they  have  given  us  information  that 
has  enabled  us  to  place  several  of  these  yoimg  men  in  important 
positions.  Later  on,  after  these  reports  accumulate,  I  feel  that 
they  will  be  invaluable  to  the  company.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  hear  what  others  are  doing  alongxthe  line  of  following  up 
the  graduate  apprentices. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  report  is  that  which  relates 
to  shop  instruction.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  men  to  look 
after  the  training  of  apprentices.  In  many  cases  the  entire  train- 
ing of  the  apprentices  is  left  to  the  foreman  of  the  department. 
If  that  is  done,  the  chances  are  that  the  boy  will  be  neglected. 
Sometimes  a  foreman  will  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  boys, 
and  do  all  he  can  to  follow  them,  and  give  them  every  possible 
opportunity  for  their  advancement,  but  these  cases  are  rather  rare. 
I  have  found  that  in  our  experience  on  the  Pennsylvania,  that 
if  there  is  one  foreman  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  boys,  another 
one  may  not,  and  from  the  fact  that  one  foreman  does  not  have 
a  boy  during  his  entire  apprenticeship  but  may  have  him  only 
for  six  months  of  his  time,  or  perhaps  less,  it  seems  essential 
to  have  a  close  supervision  of  shop  instruction  in  order  to  afford 
adequate  training  for  the  apprentices. 

In  reference  to  the  shop  training  this  report  recommends  that 
the  maximum  number  of  boys  to  be  handled  by  one  shop  in- 
structor is  twenty-five.  I  believe  that  to  be  about  the  right  num- 
ber myself.  There  are,  however,  other  methods  by  which  shop 
instruction  can  be  conducted.  A  live  shop  foreman  of  appren- 
tices, who  has  the  ability  to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  different 
shop  foremen,  the  gang  leaders,  or  the  mechanics  with  whom 
the  apprentices  work,  proper  shop  instruction  for  the  apprentices 
can  be  obtained.  The  instruction  may  not  be  as  intensive  as  that 
received  by  the  apprentices  having  a  shop  instructor,  with  twenty- 
five  boys  under  his  charge.  We  are  trying  this  method  at  our 
Altoona  shops,  where  the  shop  foreman  of  apprentices  in  the 
last  few  years  has  built  up  the  system  of  training  and  placed  it 
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on  a  comparatively  high  standard.  We  have  recently  obtained 
an  assistant  for  him  in  the  form  of  a  shop  instructor.  This  man 
has  just  been  placed  on  duty,  and  we  cannot  say  anything  as  to 
the  work  he  has  done.  I  feel,  however,  that  we  have  obtained 
good  results  in  regard  to  shop  training  of  apprentices.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  this  is  the  best  way,  because  it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  tried  out.-  In  our  case,  the  men  with  whom  the  appren- 
tice works  will  have  to  instruct  the  boys  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
in  spite  of  this  we  are  turning  out  good  mechanics  and  our  boys 
are  capable  to  hold  their  own  with  any  trained  by  other  railroads. 
Perhaps  we  are  getting  results  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  have  more  shop  instructors ;  at  the  same  time  we  are  getting 
results.  Whether  ours  is  a  cheaper  method  than  the  method  of 
having  shop  instructors,  I  cannot  tell,  but  someone  is  bound  to 
instruct  the  boys,  whether  it  be  the  shop  instructor  or  the  fore- 
man in  the  shop.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  man  who  is  educated  to  do  this  work  than  to  rely  on 
getting  the  cooperation  of  the  different  men  in  the  shop.  That 
is  a  point  which  will  be  open  for  discussion.  • 

In  reference  to  shop  schedules.  In  some  places  apprentices 
are  hired  for  a  term  of  fotfr  years  and  left  to  wander  around 
the  shops  and  pick  up  such  information  as  they  are  able  to  in 
the  best  way  they  can,  without  regard  to  shop  schedules. 
That  is  a  mistake  and  too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
shop  schedules.  In  some  cases  the  schedules  do  not  need  to 
specify  definitely  in  sufficient  detail  the  work  to  be  covered  in 
each  department  but  leave  the  shop  instructor  to  select  desirable 
work  for  the  boys  and  place  them  to  the  best  advantage.  If 
there  is  no  close  supervision,  a  more  definite  shop  schedule  is 
necessary.  A  definite  amotmt  of  time  must  be  specified  for  each 
department.  A  general  outline  of  the  work  within  each  depart- 
ment should  then  be  given.  A  copy  of  several  shop  schedules 
is  given  under  Exhibit  D  of  this  report. 

The  question  of  special  apprentices  has  come  up  and  that 
in  a  way  is  also  part  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Special 
Training  Schools.  Nearly  all  roads  which  ha^^  a  good  apprentice- 
ship system  have  special  apprentices  who  are  college  men  serving 
at  least  three  years.  There  are  a  few  roads  which  still  have  this 
special  apprenticeship  course  extending  over  four  years,  but  it  is 
being  reduced  to  three.    The  first  two  years  the  special  appren- 
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tice  receives  a  general  knowledge  of  all  shop  operations,  and  the 
last  year  knowledge  of  office  work  together  with  an  insight  into 
railroad  management.  Apprenticeship  on  the  Pennsylvania  com- 
prises three  courses,  namely:  Regular,  First-class  and  Special, 
and  we  have  opened  the  way  for  our  first-class  apprentices  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  graduate  special  apprentices.  An 
apprentice  taken  on  as  a  regular  apprentice  who  shows  excep- 
tional ability  in  both  the  shop  and  the  school  may  be  appointed  a 
First-class  apprentice  beginning  with  his  fourth  year.  The  First- 
class  apprentices  represent  the  best  in  our  apprenticeship.  A  boy 
coming  from  the  eighth  grade  in  school  can,  through  continuous, 
conscientious  effort  become  a  First-class  apprentice.  Graduate 
First-class  apprentices  are  capable  of  becoming  gang  leaders, 
and  eventually  minor  executives.  Recently  a  few  graduate  First- 
class  apprentices  have  been  appointed  Motive  Power  Inspectors 
and  placed  on  the  same  standing  as  graduate  Special  Appren- 
tices. These  have  opportunities  for  advancement  into  official 
positions.  This  step  has  had  a  salutory  effect  on  the  general 
body  of  apprentfces  and  will  build  up  our  work  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

The  question  of  locating  talent  in  the  organization  has  not 
been  touched  on  before,  and  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  have  some 
lively  discussion  on  that  part  of  the  work.  The  question  of  hold- 
ing the  graduate  apprentices  looms  large  in  any  apprenticeship 
system.  Nearly  all  roads  seem  to  pay  full  journeymen's  wages 
to  the  apprentice  on  graduation.  There  is  no  argument  for  doing 
otherwise. 

Several  new  developments  are  mentioned  in  this  report  and  it 
will  be  desirable  to  hear  from  others  who  are  here  to-day  who 
are  prepared  to  discuss  this  subject,  as  to  what  their  respective 
companies  have  done.  The  school  instruction  might  be  touched 
on  and  some  new  features  of  the  work  brought  out.  During  the 
course  of  the  discussion  I  hope  that  the  manufacturing  sections 
will  tell  us  what  they  have  been  doing. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  with  us  Mr.  Abbott,  from  the 
Oregon  Short  Line.  Mr.  Abbott  came  all  the  way  from  Salt 
Lake  City  to  attend  this  convention.  He  had  already  given  us 
some  very  interesting  and  enlightening  talks,  and  I  have  asked 
him  to  open  the  discussion  on  the  trade  apprenticeship  schools. 
I  take  pleasure  to  call  on  Mr.  Abbott. 
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Mr.  L.  E.  Abbott:  Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  would  indeed  be  a  proud  man  if  I  could  report  in  connection 
with  apprentice  schools  for  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  what 
Mr.  Thomas  reports  for  the  Santa  Fe  and  Mr.  Yoder  for  the 
Pennsylvania.  I  first  attended  one  of  these  conventions  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1913.  I  went  home  convinced  that  a  good  apprentice 
school  system  in  connection  with  a  railroad  was  one  of  its  best 
means  for  economy  and  efficiency.  I  had  no  doubt  but  that 
apprentice  schools  would  soon  be  established  in  connection  with 
our  road.  But  since  that  time  we  have  had  a  three  hundred  per 
cent  turnover  in  our  General  Manager's  office— consequently  no 
apprentice  school  system.  I  want  to  say  that  each  succeeding 
General  Manager  has  been  just  as  energetic  for  the  good  things 
along  the  "constructive"  line  as  the  other,  but  it  takes  time  to 
work  out  their  plan.  Our  central  shop  has  been  fitted  up  with 
school  buildings  and  we  are  now  about  ready  to  commence  a 
full-fledged  apprentice  school  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line.  There 
may  be  another  reason  why  the  Oregon  Short  Line  has  not  ad- 
vanced further  along  this  line,  and  that  because  our  road  is  a 
part  of  the  great  Union  Pacific  System,  and  has  and  will  be  con- 
trolled in  its  progressive  ideas  by  the  System  Head.  My  experi- 
ence has  led  me  to  earnestly  believe  that  among  that  System  Head 
are  some  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  our  land,  and  upon  this 
belief  I  can  predict,  without  fear  of  disappointment,  that  on  the 
Union  Pacific  System  in  the  near  future  will  be  established  one 
of  the  best  apprentice  school  systems  of  our  land.  Further  assur- 
ance comes  to  me  in  my  conclusions  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
almost  universally  accepted  among  our  leading  thinkers  that  the 
best  way  to  solve  our  labor  problems  is  through  the  instructions 
and  guidance  of  our  men.  Guidance  includes  a  relation,  flavored 
by  a  drop  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

Some  one  said  last  night  that  we  are  not  developing  character 
in  our  young  men,  or  that  the  young  men  do  not  have  much 
character  now.  My  observation  is  that  the  world  is  full  of  char- 
acter, but  there  are  not,  in  this  bustling  world  of  business,  so 
many  men  who  have  time  to  develop  character  in  human  beings 
as  there  used  to  be.  I  find  character  among  our  engineers,  among 
our  conductors,  among  the  apprentice  boys,  and  among  the  me- 
chanics of  all  nationalities.  When  I  am  doing  business  with  these 
employes,  often  I  am  surprised  to  observe  the  character  which  , 
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is  actuating  them,  and  I  am  surprised  also  very  often  to  find  these 
men  just  yearning  to  exercise  character  and  moral  power  and 
to  meet  its  influence  in  others.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  companies  are  wrong  sometimes,  and  this  wrong  ema- 
nates from  the  higher-ups  and  not  the  lesser  ones.  I  have  taken 
occasion  frequently  to  point  out  that  our  foremen  and  our  bosses 
do  not  have  the  character  that  the  men  have  who  serve  them,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  these  men  will  find  that  the 
young  men  have  more  character  than  they  are  given  credit  for, 
provided  the  accusers  can  recognize  character  when  it  is  developed. 

There  has  been  some  complaint  offered  about  the  common 
school  system  of  the  United  States,  but  I  want  to  commend  that 
system  for  the  good  it  is  doing  in  sowing  character  seeds  among 
our  boys  and  girls. 

Now  coming  more  direct  to  our  subject  here,  I  am  not  going 
to  argue  that  apprentice  schools  are  good;  I  know  they  are 
because  it  is  one  of  the  plans  through  which  industrial  educa- 
tion is  disseminated,  and  through  that  system  alone  can  we 
obtain  efficiency.  The  different  methods  of  conducting  a  school 
have  been  discussed  very  thoroughly,  but  I  believe  as  Mr.  Dooley, 
that  if  men  with  personality  and  character  and  with  the  power 
to  see  their  fellow  man  in  the  same  light  they  would  like  to  be 
seen  are  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  apprentice  school  system, 
the  greatest  obstacle  is  overcome.  They  will  give  us  good  me- 
chanics, and  therefore  good  men.  Give  me  men  first  and  methods 
after.  So,  I  am  not  very  much  alarmed  about  the  method  that 
we  are  going  to  pursue  in  the  apprentice  school,  but  I  am  cer- 
tainly deeply  interested  in  the  class  of  men  we  are  going  to  select 
to  start  off  the  apprentice  school  system  on  our  road.  If  the 
railroad  I  serve  can  get  a  Thomas,  we  will  show  you  in  a  few 
years  the  same  results  that  the  Santa  Fe  has  shown  you.  I  am 
free,  however,  to  admit  that  any  system  connected  with  a  rail- 
road will  succeed  in  proportion  to  the  conception  of  its  importance 
by  the  president.  No  doubt  the  Pennsylvania  apprentice  schools 
have  made  their  great  advancement  because  the  President  of  that 
road  understands  their  mission  and  approves  of  them,  and  the 
men  whom  they  select  will  succeed  because  of  the  power  behind 
-  them.  I  want  to  say  this  again :  Let  us  have  men,  let  us  have 
men  with  hearts,  let  us  have  men  with  eyes  who  see  unselfishly, 
let  us  have  men  who  look  with  the  same  vision  and  same  light 
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that  they  would  like  to  be  seen  by,  and  they  will  search  out  of 
our  American  manhood  and  American  womanhood  character 
enough  to  build  up  our  American  industries  to  the  highest  state 
of  perfection;  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  we  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  world. 

Chairman  Yoder:  We  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Hale,  who 
has  been  associated  with  the  Pennsylvania  system  in  his  work, 
give  us  a  few  observations  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  J.  W.  L.  Hale:  Since  coming  to  the  convention  I  have 
been  busy  meeting  my  friends  and  talking  over  problems  so  that 
I  have  really  had  little  time  to  prepare  what  might  be  called  a 
formal  discussion  of  this  subject. 

I  want  to  emphasize  what  in  my  opinion  is  very  essential.  We 
should  have  with  us  at  the  next  convention  several  high  officials 
of  railroad  companies  and  manufacturing  concerns.  If  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  have  presidents  then  we  should  at  least 
have  several  of  the  officers  nearest  to  the  president  to  attend  our 
convention  next  year  and  become  closely  interested  in  our  move- 
ment. 

I  recall  my  experience  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
starting  their  school  system.  When  this  Association  was  about 
to  be  established  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henderschott,  sug- 
gesting that  if  we  were  interested  in  the  movement  to  organize 
this  Association  he  would  be  very  glad  to  have  us  cooperate.  I 
took  this  matter  up  with  my  immediate  superior,  and  was  turned 
down.  Then  by  certain  means  I  succeeded  in  having  the  matter 
brought  before  a  higher  official  who  later  on  consented  to  our 
company  joining  the  Association  and  instructed  the  official  previ- 
ously referred  to  that  we  were  to  become  a  class  A  member  of 
this  Association.  This  shows  the  advantage  of  interesting  the 
higher  officials. 

My  interest  this  year  is  largely  that  of  following  up  the  work 
which  the  committee  did  last  year.  As  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  rendered  its  report  last  year,  I  had  quite  an  active 
interest  in  this  subject.  This  past  year  my  work  has  been  along 
somewhat  different  lines,  but  I  felt  I  could  be  of  assistance  this 
year  through  my  experience  of  recent  years. 

I  would  like  at  this  time,  if  it  is  in  order,  to  suggest  that  it 
seems  well  for  the  incoming  committee  on  this  subject  to  include 
one   or   more   representatives   from  the   steel   industry.     As    I 
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understand  it,  the  situation  with  the  steel  companies  is  some- 
what different  from  that  of  transportation  and  manufacturing 
concerns  engaged  in  lines  of  work  other  than  steel  manufacture 
and  I  am  confident  that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  Associa- 
tion to  have  perhaps  two  or  three  representatives  from  this  Kind 
of  industry  on  the  committee  next  year. 

The  report  of  the  committee  this  year  emphasizes  the  ideas 
of  the  chairman  very  strongly,  in  that  the  importance  of  the 
shop  instructor  is  considerably  at  length.  The  importance  of 
efficient  shop  instruction  we  have  heard  of  for  some  time,  and 
we  appreciate  it.  It  seems  reasonable  to  consider  generally  the 
matter  of  school  instruction  and  shop  instruction  as  of  equal 
importance. 

On  page  355  of  the  report  is  given  a  list  of  methods  used  in 
the  selection  of  applicants.  We  know  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  a  good  many  conditions  influencing  the  supply  and 
selection  of  apprentices.  These  conditions  we  can  only  partly 
control.  One  thing  is  evident — that  if  a  system  is  well  established 
and  well  managed,  it  should  of  itself  be  a  good  advertising 
medium. 

In  the  selection  of  applicants  I  think  the  general  practice  is 
to  have  a  written  examination,  a  physical  examination,  and  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  applicant  by  either  the  apprentice  instruc- 
tor or  the  shop  foreman.  I  think  the  matter  of  personal  interview 
is  very  essential.  This  whole  problem  of  the  selection  of  appren- 
tices is  an  intensely  human  one.  I  have  known  apprentices  who 
have  come  to  the  Pennsylvania  and,  for  perhaps  the  first  two 
years  of  their  apprenticeship,  were  far  from  promising.  Then, 
for  some  unknown  reason  they  woke  up,  and  I  have  known  cases 
where  such  apprentices  turned  out  to  be  very  desirable  journey- 
men. In  some  instances  the  ^matter  of  matrimony  has  entered. 
If  the  boy  has  responsibility  it  has  been  found  to  be  advantageous. 
I  can  recall  one  road  which  has  especially  encouraged  the  boys 
to  enter  the  matrimonial  ranks.  Mr.  Thomas  can,  perhaps,  give 
iis  some  enlightenment  on  this  matter.  I  remember  that  last  year 
at  the  convention  he  gave  us  some  information  about  the  Kansas 
girls  and  perhaps  he  would  like  to  tell  us  something  further  about 
them  at  this  session. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas  :   Would  you  employ  an  apprentice  if  he 
was  married? 
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Mr.  J.  W.  L.  Hale:   I  do  not  see  any  objection. 

The  practice  with  most  companies  is  to  have  a  probationary 
period  of  six  to  nine  months.  Even  with  this  trial  period  it  is 
more  or  less  of  a  guess.  Sometimes  apprentices  will  develop 
much  more  satisfactorily  than  was  anticipated  at  first,  due  to 
some  condition  coming  into  their  lives  that  we  cannot  control. 

The  importance  of  shop  instruction  is  emphasized  throughout 
the  report  and  its  value  is  evident  to  all  here.  Whether  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  carry  the  work  on  as  intensively  as  some  com- 
panies do  I  am  not  quite  so  certain.  I  believe  that  the  Santa  Fe 
has  a  shop  instructor  for  each  twenty-five  apprentices.  That  is 
the  maximum  number  which  one  shop  instructor  is  supposed  to 
handle.  Other  companies  have  one  shop  instructor  for  each 
shop.  I  have  known  cases  where  one  shop  instructor  was  used 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  apprentices,  but  I  think  that  this  is  the 
other  extreme.  I  will  not  say  it  is  not  effective,  but  I  will  say 
that  it  seems  to  be  putting  too  much  responsibility  on  one  man. 
When  I  was  an  apprentice  supervisor  I  emphasized  the  need  of 
putting  in  a  shop  man  to  oversee  the  apprentices,  and  I  am  glad 
to  note  that  the  Pennsylvania  is  gradually  coming  into  this  prac- 
tice. I  can  say  that  on  this  particular  system,  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  higher  officials  have  become  interested  in  this  apprentice 
movement  within  the  last  few  years,  and  it  has  made  remarkable 
strides.  You  will  make  a  big  move  forward  if  by  some  means 
you  interest  your  higher  officials  in  the  work  you  are  doing 
in  this  Association.  There  is  an  idea  in  that,  and  if  you 
succeed,  the  details  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Get  those  who 
are  responsible  and  who  manage  the  finances  of  the  organization 
interested  in  this  movement  and  everything  else  will  come  with  it. 

I  believe  in  all  cases  we  should  have  well  arranged  shop 
schedules. 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  brought  out  here  this  afternoon 
and  during  the  rest  of  this  session,  as  specific  data  and  informa- 
tion as  possible,  as  I  have  noticed  not  only  in  this  session  but  at 
previous  ones  that  the  enthusiasm  seems  to  be  at  its  height  when 
we  get  to  something  specific.  It  is  all  right  to  generalize,  espe- 
cially if  you  have  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  definite  things,  but  I 
think  this  Association  now,  and  you  people  here  assembled,  are 
particularly  interested  in  definite  and  specific  information,  and  I 
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hope  we  will  have  quite  a  little  of  it,  especially  for  the  use  of 
new  members  of  the  Association. 

Chairman  Yoder:  Mr.  Hale  brought  out  a  point  in  refer- 
ence to  the  relative  value  of  the  school  and  shop  training,  placing 
them  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Hale  is  about  right,  because  while 
even  without  education,  an  apprentice  can  follow  the  shop  sched- 
ule and  may  be  able  to  do  well  certain  things  on  shop  work,  he 
will  not  develop  into  an  all  around  mechanic  but  will  become  what 
is  called  a  "junker."  On  the  other  hand,  the  fellow  who  does 
not  follow  the  shop  schedule  and  only  gets  the  school  side  of  the 
training,  cannot  become  a  mechanic.  We  could  not  promote  any 
of  our  graduates  into  important  positions  who  have  not  had 
apprentice  school  training.  Their  school  record  is  taken  into 
account  as  much  as  their  shop  record,  as  a  result,  we  cannot  get 
along  without  either  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  form  a  basis  as 
to  the  relative  value  of  each. 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  calling  upon  Mr.  Garvey,  of  the  West- 
ern Electric  Company,  to  tell  us  something  as  to  what  the  indus- 
trial works  are  doing  in  regard  to  apprenticeship. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Garvey  :  Chairman  Yoder  spoke  a  few  minutes  ago 
of  the  need  for  skilled  mechanics  to  build  material  for  the  rail- 
roads. We  need  skilled  mechanics  to  build  the  signalling  appa- 
ratus to  run  these  railroads  and  also  to  direct  the  army  and  navy 
in  the  strenuous  time  that  is  before  us.  I  belong  to  the  other 
class  of  apprenticeship  training  work,  that  is,  the  manufacturing 
side,  which  has  not  been  mentioned  to  any  extent  in  the  report. 
The  working  conditions  are  very  similar,  I  do  not  see  any  dif- 
ference in  the  educational  problem  in  a  railroad  shop  and  in  any 
other  type  of  manufacturing  work. 

The  only  class  of  apprentices  that  we  develop  are  the  tool- 
making  apprentices  which,  you  know,  means  the  highest  type  of 
skilled  mechanics  that  there  are  on  the  market  to-day.  We  do 
use  the  sons  of  our  employes,  but  are  not  required  to.  The  com- 
pany does  not  require  the  Educational  Department  to  furnish  the 
brains,  and  if  a  foreman's  son  does  not  possess  the  required  edu- 
cation and  mental  capacity  we  are  not  compelled  to  use  him.  We 
have  some  of  them  that  are  making  good,  but  all  things  being 
equal,  the  son  of  an  employe  has  the  preference. 

I  want  to  speak  now  of  the  requirements,  selection,  equipment, 
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and  training  that  we  give  our  apprentices.  Our  requirements  are 
that  a  boy  must  be  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  have  had  at  least 
a  grammar  school  education.  We  do  not  require  a  high  school 
training,  although  we  are  glad  to  have  boys  come  in  as  appren- 
tices who  have  received  it.  The  high  school  boy  takes  to  the 
work  better,  is  more  adaptable  to  training,  and  make  a  better 
mechanic  at  the  end  of  four  years.  The  type  of  boy  we  want  is 
one  with  initiative,  and  originality.  The  type  of  boy  who  can 
only  perform  routine  tasks  will  not  make  good  as  a  tool-maker. 
The  apprentice  must  be  efficient  in  arithmetic.  We  give  him  an 
examination  in  grammar  school  arithmetic  which  he  must  pass 
successfully  before  being  admitted.  We  have  some  psychological 
tests,  as  Mr.  Carney  told  you  yesterday,  but  are  not  prepared  as 
yet  to  say  very  much  about  these  tests.  We  think  we  begin  to 
see  a  little  light,  but  it  takes  us  four  years  to  train  a  tool-maker 
apprentice  and  we  want  to  take  him  through  that  four  years  and 
out  into  the  real  job  before  we  decide  that  our  tests  are  of  any 
real  value.  We  hope  they  will  prove  to  be  all  we  expect  of  them, 
but  we  are  not  yet  certain.  The  boy  must  be  a  logical  thinker. 
He  must  be  able  to  analyze  his  job  before  he  undertakes  it.  When 
he  starts  a  job  he  must  know  what  the  next  step  is  and  so  on  to 
a  definite  end.  He  cannot  be  a  cut  and  fit  man  if  he  is  to  be 
a  successful  tool-maker.  A  cut  and  fit  man  may  work  as  a 
machine  operator,  but  he  will  never  make  a  success  as  a  tool- 
maker.  He  must  be  the  type  of  young  man  to  whom  1/1000  of 
an  inch  will  appear  as  large  as  a  car  wheel. 

Our  equipment  consists  of  a  special  training  shop,  class  room, 
offices,  etc.  Our  work  is  divided  into  groups.  The  apprentice 
works  on  the  milling  machine,  lathe,  grinder,  bench,  etc.,  and 
when  he  starts  in  on  a  new  step  he  is  placed  in  the  training  shop 
under  a  competent  instructor.  We  have  one  instructor  for  every 
fifteen  boys  in  the  training  shop.  It  is  organized  the  same  as 
any  other  shop,  with  its  foreman  and  instructor  at  the  head  of 
each  group.  The  output  is  a  required  amount  of  training  at  a 
given  period  and  not  a  certain  amount  of  manufactured  product. 
If  any  one  comes  into  the  shop  and  says,  "I  must  have  an  order 
at  such  a  time,"  we  show  him  the  door,  training  is  the  important 
thing,  and  we  will  not  allow  it  to  be  interfered  with.  We  have 
had  several  discussions  along  that  line  and  are  still  on  the  job 
and  expect  to  stay  there,  because  as  the  official  I  report  to  said, 
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"Your  job  is  to  turn  out  tool-makers  at  the  end  of  four  years,  as 
good  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them,"  and  they  give  us  a  very 
free  rein  as  to  our  method  of  training.  The  instructors  are  taken 
from  the  tool-makers*  department  and  we  develop  them  as  teach- 
ers. They  are  not  highly  educated  men  in  school  lines,  and  I 
am  surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which  these  men  have  grasped 
the  fundamental  principles  of  teaching.  It  was  a  little  difficult 
for  a  few  months  to  get  these  instructors  to  recognize  that  train- 
ing should  have  precedent  over  production  iand  that  they  were 
not  a  success  as  an  instructor  unless  the  apprentice  acquired  a 
specific  amount  of  experience  during  a  given  period. 

The  apprentice  remains  a  definite  period  in  each  branch  of 
work,  and  at  the  end  of  each  period  is  transferred  out  into  the 
regular  shop,  reports  to  the  foreman,  and  works  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  journeyman  on  work  similar  to  that  on  which 
he  has  just  been  trained. 

Our  course  of  training  is  blocked  out  with  the  same  careful 
attention  to  detail  and  proper  sequency  of  work  as  Mr.  Allen 
blocks  out  his  school  work  in  the  Cass  Technical  High  School. 
We  have  closely  correlated  our  shop  work  with  our  class  room 
training.  The  class  room,  in  which  that  training  is  given,  is 
equipped  as  fine  as  any  school  I  know  of.  Its  equipment  was 
designed  especially  for  the  purpose  of  the  school  room.  It  is 
always  fresh  and  clean.  The  furniture  is  finished  the  same  as 
the  furniture  in  the  private  offices  of  the  plant,  or  the  general 
manager's  office,  and  was  made  for  the  purpose  for  which  we 
use  it. 

We  take  up  in  the  class  room  training  shop  mathematics^ 
mechanical  drawing,  etc.,  but  we  do  not  attempt  to  teach  the  boys 
to  be  draftsmen,  but  train  them  to  read  any  drawing  that  may 
be  given  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  training.  These  young 
men  make  our  skilled  mechanics,  and  the  other  organizations  all 
over  the  plant  are  looking  for  these  fellows  the  minute  they  can 
get  them  away  from  the  tool  room.  They  are  wanted  for  posi- 
tions as  minor  executives  and  all  kinds  of  work  where  an  under- 
standing of  the  tool-making  side  of  the  business  is  an  essential. 

We  are  at  present  equipped  to  handle  one  hundred  boys. 
Forty-five  in  the  training  shop  and  55  in  regular  departments. 
The  system  is  working  so  well  that  the  company  is  adding  another 
$45,000  worth  of  equipment. 
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In  the  round  table  this  afternoon  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
any  of  you  criticise  our  plan  of  work.  I  have  not  yet  told  you 
of  our  apprenticeship  scale  of  wages.  .  It  starts  at  16  cents,  and 
during  the  first  two  years  we  advance  the  boys  every  six  months, 
tfie  first  six  months  16  cents,  the  second  six  months  17  cents,  the 
third  six  months  19  cents,  and  fourth  six  months  21  cents,  dur- 
ing third  year  they  receive  24  cents,  and  the  fourth  year  29  cents. 
We  give  the  boy  a  bonus  of  $100  at  the  end  of  his  four  years  of 
training,  which  makes  a  total  of  approximately  $2,300.  The 
young  man  is  re-rated  at  the  completion  of  his  training  period  to 
41  or  44  cents  an  hour,  depending  on  his  record  and  ability. 

Chairman  Yoder:  Last  year  at  the  convention  some  one 
related  a  story  that  a  delegate  happened  to  go  to  the  railroad 
station  and  saw  this  announcement:  Deleware  &  Hudson  train 
thirty  minutes  late — cause,  engine  failure;  Lackawanna  train, 
fifty  minutes  late— cause,  freight  wreck.  There  was  another  an- 
nouncement reading — Erie  train  on  time— cause,  unknown. 

To-day  we  have  with  us  that  cause.  Since  the  Erie  Railroad 
has  established  an  apprenticeship  system  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Blackburn  the  trains  on  that  road  are  always  on  time.  I  have 
been  told  that  we  have  only  five  minutes  more,  and  I  had  intended 
to  call  on  Mr.  Blackburn  to  tell  us  how  the  trick  is  done,  and  I 
wish  Mr.  Blackburn  would  take  about  two  minutes,  and  we  will 
give  the  rest  of  the  time  to  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Blackburn:  Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  talk  in 
the  language  of  the  shop,  because  I  have  been  around  the  shop 
so  long  that  I  know  no  other. 

Our  worthy  chairman  started  me  out  with  the  idea  that  the 
apprentice  should  be  educated  along  mechanical  lines  in  a  shop 
school.  He  saw  the  growing  need  of  this  work  as  piece  work 
entered  the  shop,  and  new  conditions  developed  that  kept  the 
mechanics  of  the  old  school  from  devoting  some  of  their  time 
to  the  apprentice  boy. 

Mr.  Thomas  left  the  Roanoke  N.  &  W.  R.  R.  shops  to  go  on 
the  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  about  the  time  that  I  went  with  the  Erie 
Railroad,  and  you  all  know  what  success  he  has  met  with  on 
the  Santa  Fe,  so  I  will  only  say  that  we  are  following  Mr. 
Thomas  a  close  second. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  Erie  Railroad  is  educating  men  and  boys 
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for  some  one  else  to  use,  it  certainly  speaks  well  for  the  school, 
but  bad  for  the  method  that  we  employ  in  holding  them.  I 
believe  that  we  have  found  a  way  to  hold  them  in  the  future,  as 
I  will  endeavor  to  explain. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Abbott's  remarks  about  the 
■morals  of  the  apprentice  boys  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line.  I  have 
worked  on  this  and  several  other  Western  roads,  and  I  have 
always  found  that  the  farther  West  you  go  the  better  you  find 
them. 

As  to  why  the  boys  leave  the  shop,  it  is  not  always  a  case  of 
more  money.  We  started  a  correspondence  with  some  of  the  boys 
who  left  for  other  shops,  and  we  were  more  than  surprised  at 
the  answers  received  as  to  why  they  left  us.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  Master  Mechanic  called  a  staff  meeting  of  his  foremen 
and  informed  them  where  to  "get  off  at"  in  the  future,  in  handling 
the  boys.  (Applause.)  The  whole  solution  lies  with  the  Master 
Mechanic.  If  he  is  out  for  the  boys  there  is  sure  to  be  a  good 
bunch  in  the  shop,  and  the  work  of  the  instructor  is  nine-tenths 
done. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  some  boys  leave  the  shop,  and 
one  is  the  price  that  the  manufacturer  can  pay  for  boys  on  some 
special  line  of  work.  This  kind  of  pirating  is  tilling  the  all- 
around  mechanic  idea  that  we  have  tried  to  start  in  the  locomo- 
tive shops. 

We  have  tried  special  apprentice  with  partial  success.  It  costs 
the  road  about  $3,000  to  educate  one  of  these  young  men  so  that 
they  can  use  him  in  the  shop  after  the  college  gets  through  with 
him.  (Applause.)  I  believe  what  your  chairman  stated  in  his 
report,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  these  college  men  "had 
stuck"  to  the  railroad  and  left  the  tempting  offer  to  specialize, 
the  railroad  world  would  in  time  have  given  them  a  better  chance 
than  the  manufacturer. 

We  are  working  a  fifty-fifty  proposition  in  connection  with 
the  high  school.  We  take  ten  students  at  a  time  along  with  our 
regular  apprentices.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  they  return  to 
the  school  and  stay  the  balance  of  the  month.  This  plan  looks 
good  as  far  as  we  have  gone  in  the  last  15  months;  but  one  thing 
is  certain ;  if  you  want  the  right  boys,  you  will  have  to  pick  them 
yourself. 

To  sum  up,  if  you  care  to  win  out  with  boys  worth  while,  you 
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will  have  to  be  a  good  mixer,  a  willing  loser,  and  some  diplomat, 
if  you  wish  to  hold  or  get  them  back  after  they  have  seen  some 
of  the  world. 

Chairman  Yoder:    This  discussion  will  be  continued  this 
afternoon  from  2 :30  o'clock. 
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ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSION— TRADE 

APPRENTICESHIP 

Wednesday  Afternoon — June  6,  1917 

Chairman  Thomas:  The  past  year,  especially  the  past  six 
months,  have  been  unusually  hard  on  the  trade  apprenticeship 
systems  throughout  the  country.  It  has  been  so  for  several 
reasons :  The  cost  of  living  has  been  abnormally  high,  unaccount- 
ably high,  and  that  has  kept  lots  of  young  fellows  from  entering 
an  apprenticeship  school  and  from  learning  a  trade  for  which 
they  were  particularly  fitted  and  had  talent,  and  induced  them  to 
go  into  less  promising  vocations,  work  for  whfch  they  had  no 
talent,  for  which  they  are  not  trained,  and  they  cannot  put  their 
hearts  in  the  work,  but  because  that  work  offered  them  greater 
immediate  returns,  as  far  as  money  is  concerned,  they  have  under- 
taken it.  The  rates  for  apprentices  throughout  the  country  are 
relatively  low,  and  always  will  be  low,  they  are  low  as  compared 
to  other  work,  and  will  remain  low  for  two  reasons:  The  first 
reason  is,  no  company  is  going  to  pay  very  much  more  in  wages 
to  a  boy  than  what  he  can  produce.  He  has  got  to  produce 
enough  to  pay  for  his  wages,  or  pretty  close  to  it.  Another  reason 
why  trade  apprenticeship  wages  are  kept  down  low  is  to  keep 
the  riffraff  out,  keep  boys  from  coming  into  the  shops  who  simply 
want  a  job,  without  any  talent  or  love  for  the  work.  If  you 
make  the  rate  high  enough  you  would  have  an  influx  of  such 
boys  as  to  make  it  objectionable  and  it  would  be  hard  to  keep 
them  out. 

The  abnormally  high  wages  being  paid  throughout  the  country 
have  induced  a  great  many  boys  who  have  only  partly  served  their 
time  to  quit  their  apprenticeship  and  go  into  these  more  lucrative 
positions — you  cannot  blame  a  boy  who  was  working  for  $1.50 
a  day  to  go  to  another  concern  for  from  $4  to  $8  a  day.  You 
cannot  blame  them  very  much.  I  cannot  blame  them  myself, 
though  a  good  many  have  left  us.  We  have  had  more  appren- 
tices leave  us  during  the  past  two  months  for  causes  of  that 
nature  than  left  us  in  two  years  prior  to  that  time. 
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Then  a  great  many  of  the  older  apprentices  have  felt  that 
the  age  limit  fixed  by  the  government  for  the  selective  draft 
should  be  made  as  low  as  nineteen  years,  instead  of  twenty-one 
years,  as  it  finally  passed  congress.  I  found  all  of  our  western 
boys  had  the  greatest  abhorrence  to  being  drafted,  and  many  of 
our  boys,  rather  than  be  drafted,  have  enlisted  in  the  navy  yards. 
I  find  that  these  young  fellows  would  rather  volunteer  and  die 
in  the  very  first  engagement  than  to  wait  and  be  drafted  by  the 
government.  They  have  an  abhorrence  of  being  drafted,  and 
we  have  lost  possibly  twenty  per  cent  of  our  apprentices,  the  boys 
who  could  qualify  for  second-class  machinists  or  boiler  makers, 
in  that  way. 

In  spite  of  the  depressing  effect  of  the  high  wages  being  paid 
by  outside  concerns,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  no  apprentice 
system,  and  in  spite  of  the  effect  of  the  war,  the  trade  apprentice 
system  throughout  the  country  has  made  some  progress  during 
the  past  year.  There  are  more  apprenticeship  schools  in  the 
country,  to-day  than  there  were  a  year  ago — the  increase  is  about 
22  per  cent — and  there  are  about  181  more  boys  regularly  inden- 
tured, learning  their  trade,  than  there  were  a  year  ago,  so  that  in 
spite  of  the  various  conditions  which  surround  us  we  are  not 
going  backward  but  are  going  forward.  I  can  say  in  the  inter- 
est of  those  having  well  defined  apprenticeship  systems  that  they 
are  in  better  shape  to  meet  these  conditions  than  those  who  have 
no  such  training  system,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  pretty  good 
condition.  We  have  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  for 
labor  on  our  road  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  a  well  organized  system  of  shop  instruction. 

We  train  these  instructors,  and  in  the  event  of  an  instructor 
leaving,  we  always  have  another  trained  to  take  his  place,  and 
we  propose  after  the  government  has  drafted  all  our  boys  that 
they  need,  that  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  left  behind,  who  are 
disqualified  for  some  reason  and  cannot  enter  the  army,  we  shall 
take  those  young  fellows  and  through  this  shop  training  system, 
which  we  have  brought  up  to  a  state  of  perfection,  we  can  take 
these  men,  young  as  they  are,  and  can  in  a  short  time  whip  them 
into  shape  to  perform  certain  functions  in  our  shop,  and  we 
believe  we  can  do  this  training  at  comparatively  small  expense. 
We  pit)pose,  if  necessary,  to  put  on  enough  instructors,  where 
we  now  have  shop  instructors  for  every  twenty  apprentices — we 
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propose  to  put  on  enough  instructors,  with  the  help  of  our  appren- 
tice instructors,  to  whip  these  boys  into  shape  to  take  care  of  our 
shops  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

It  has  been  persistently  rumored  in  our  country  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  not  select  these  young  skilled  apprentices  connected 
with  the  railroads  and  certain  other  manufacturing  institutions 
making  products  necessary  for  the  war.  We  cannot  say  that  is 
true.  We  cannot  get  any  one  to  confirm  it.  The  governor  of 
my  State  told  me  they  would  not  do  it,  and  that  he  would  counsel 
against  it,  but  we  are  working  on  the  assumption  that  when  the 
selection  draft  reaches  our  men  they  will  take  all  of  our  fellows 
they  need,  regardless  of  what  they  are  doing,  and  we  find  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  meet  this  condition  when  it  comes.  I  find 
that  we  are  in  better  shape  to  combat  these  conditions  than  our 
neighbors  who  have  no  training  system.  You  cannot  whip  a 
training  system  into  shape  in  a  month  or  tWo,  it  is  something  that 
takes  a  grea  deal  of  patience  and  effort,  the  expenditure  of  con- 
siderable time  and  money,  to  put  an  apprentice  system  of  train- 
ing into  shape  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  you  in  any  such  time. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  method  in 
existence  that  will  thoroughly  train  men  for  your  shop  and  make 
them  all  'round  mechanics  is  through  our  present  apprenticeship 
system.  We  are  hopeful  that  our  trade  schools  and  vocational 
schools  are  going  to  send  us  boys  better  prepared  for  studying 
under  the  apprenticeship  system,  but  your  committee  feels  there 
has  been  nothing  devised  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  ap- 
prenticeship system  to  make  first-class  mechanics.  Mr.  Yoder 
will  preside  during  the  rest  of  the  meeting. 

Chairman  Yoder:  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Wake- 
field and  have  him  tell  us  what  he  is  doing  at  the  works  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  at  Duquesne. 

Mr.  p.  E.  Wakefield  :  I  intended,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ask  two 
questions.  I  think  I  will  ask  those  questions  first,  because  by 
the  time  those  are  answered  my  time  will  be  up.  This  morning 
there  was  considerable  discussion  on  the  value  of  a  high  school 
man  in  learning  any  business  where  skill  and  mental  ability  and 
intellectual  training  was  desired,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what 
percentage  of  the  trades  apprentices  in  the  country  are  drawn 
from  the  high  schools. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas  :  In  our  shops  about  five  per  cent. 
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A  Delegate  :  Ten  per  cent. 

A  Delegate  :  About  thirty  per  cent. 

A  Delegate:  It  is  getting  higher  every  year. 

Mr.  James  J.  Garvey  :  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  my  boys  have 
been  in  the  high  school. 

The  Chairman  :  Do  you  mean  graduates  ? 

Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas  :  The  fellow  who  has  gone  through  the 
high  school,  or  partly  gone  through  it. 

Mr.  p.  E.  Wakefield  :  A  high  school  education  would  mean 
one  who  has  completed  the  high  school  course  or  very  nearly 
completed  it.  There  is  another  question  I  desire  to  ask — have 
you  noticed  any  tendency  in  your  section  of  the  country  on  the 
part  of  high  school  graduates  to  consider  themselves  a  little  bit 
too  well  educated  to  make  it  advisable  or  profitable  for  them  to 
learn  a  trade? 

Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas  :  About  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  them  do. 

Mr.  p.  E.  Wakefield:  Have  not  you  seen  the  deplorable 
tendency  among  fellows  who  have  gone  to  high  school  and  gotten 
their  diplomas  to  think  themselves  a  little  too  good  to  don  a  pair 
of  overalls  or  a  jumper  and  go  in  the  shop  and  get  their  hands 
dirty,  and  work  about  ten  hours  a  day  ? 

About  three  years  ago  we  had  an  educational  conference  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  we  had  an  address  by  a  man  away  up  in  the 
educational  system  of  Massachusetts,  who  has  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  the  work  he  has  done  in  promoting  industrial  education, 
and  in  speaking  of  doctors,  lawyers,  brokers  and  business  men 
he  always  referred  to  them  as  the  higher  occupations,  and  I  had 
just  made  a  start  in  educational  work — ^that  was  about  three  years 
ago — and  I  was  the  yoimgest  man  at  the  meeting,  most  of  them 
were  elderly  men,  and  I  did  not  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
and  rebuke  that  man  for  encouraging  a  tendency  that  I  think  is 
entirely  deplorable.  Wherein  does  a  boy  profit  merely  because 
his  parents  have  been  well  enough  fixed  financially  to  send  him 
to  a  high  school  until  he  could  graduate?  Wherein  does  he 
profit  in  going  into  an  office  to  become  a  second  rate  broker's 
clerk  or  a  third  rate  business  man,  or  a  sort  of  a  half  way  real 
estate  dealer,  or  something  like  that,  when  that  same  man  was 
really  intended  to  be  a  mechanic,  and  if  he  had  gone  into  the 
shop  he  might  have  made  a  successful  foreman,  or  sub-foreman, 
or  at  least  a  highly  trained  mechanic  who  could  earn  as  much  or 
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more  money  than  he  can  earn  in  the  profession  or  vocation  he 
chose,  just  because  the  work  is  cleaner  and  more  comfortable 
physically. 

Mr. this  morning  spoke  of  the  special  training  schools 

and  reported  concerning  the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Gjm- 
pany  in  this  particular.  My  experience  has  been  this — in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Camp  and  Mr.  McLeod  I  hesitate  to  state  this 
fact — ^that  of  the  men  we  put  on  to  learn  the  business  in  steel 
mills,  I  would  say  that  90  per  cent  of  them,  when  they  finish  the 
course,  make  as  straight  a  line  for  the  city  offices  as  they  can, 
because  down  there  they  have  a  private  or  semi-private  office,  a 
roll  top  desk,  and  a  stenographer  comes  in  when  they  press  a  but- 
ton, and  they  work  seven  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  and  they  get  into 
the  salesmanship  class,  and  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  years 
they  may  be  earning  not  more  than  $125  a  month,  whereas  if 
they  remained  in  the  operating  end,  as  the  company  desires  them 
to  do,  they  could  qualify  for  a  melters'  job,  or  assistant  melters' 
job,  or  assistant  rollers'  job,  or  a  millwright's  job  and  make  from 
$250  to  $300  a  month.  Of  course,  it  is  ten  or  twelve  hours  a 
day,  and  they  get  awfully  dirty,  and  it  is  hard  work,  but  most  of 
the  high  officials  in  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  have  started  as 
operators,  and  while  men  high  up  in  the  sales  force  do  draw 
good  salaries,  they  are  in  responsible  positions  and  are  important 
to  the  company,  yet  it  seems  to  me  if  we  could  get  away  from 
speaking  about  the  higher  occupations  the  college  and  high-school 
boys  would  go  into  the  shop  and  muss  around  a  little  until  they 
can  make  something  of  themselves,  we  would  not  have  to  depend 
on  those  fellows  who  say :  "I  went  to  school,  and  look  what  I  am, 
and  what  is  the  use  of  a  boy  going  to  school  if  he  is  to  be  a 
machinist  ?" 

At  Duquesne  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  systematic 
effort  to  bring  boys  into  the  shop,  but  this  morning  I  picked  up 
a  suggestion,  and  that  is  to  have  our  instructors  in  the  shop  to 
act  as  instructors  in  the  high-school,  and  in  that  way  get  a  line 
on  material  for  our  apprentices.  In  my  opinion,  we  cannot  do 
too  much  to  encourage  these  men  who  have  a  thorough  common- 
school  and  high-schol  education  to  devote  the  talent  or  the  in- 
tellectual development  that  they  have  attained  in  that  school  to 
the  trades  rather  than  to  these  so-called  higher  lines  of  work. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  next  year  a  steel  man  be 
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appointed  on  this  committee,  and  Mr.  Henderschott  told  me  this 
morning  that  if  my  chief  would  let  me  spend  the  time  on  it 
I  would  be  the  goat.  The  reason  is  at  the  Duquesne  works  we 
have  eleven  trades — carpenters,  tinners,  roll  turners,  blacksmiths, 
masons  and  the  like,  and  the  work  in  each  of  these  departments 
is  quite  different. 

Then  another  thing  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention. 
While  I  would  endorse  absolutely  the  statement  in  this  report 
that  the  shop  end  of  the  work  is  the  more  important  end — I  do 
not  know  whether  fifty-fifty  is  really  a  correct  valuation  of  it 
or  not,  and  that  that  is  the  end  whjch  should  be  systematized, 
yet  it  has  been  absolutely  impossible  for  any  steel  company  I 
know  of  to  systematize  the  shop  training  of  the  apprentices  or 
the  workmen  in  general  because  the  work  is  too  varied.  We 
cannot  have  specialists  in  our  work.  We  must  have  all-round 
mechanics,  because  if  a  man  is  not  an  all-round  mechanic,  he 
is  not  worth  anything  to  us.  Our  machine  shop  takes  care  of  all 
repairs  and  machine  work  for  a  $40,000,000  plant,  and  one  week 
will  be  devoted  to  one  class  of  job  and  the  following  week  there 
will  be  an  entirely  different  line  of  work  going  on,  and  it  might 
be  three  or  four  months  before  the  apprentice  can  be  put  on  the 
same  kind  of  job  on  which  he  was  working  last  week,  and  that 
is  the  condition  we  are  up  against.  That  is  why  the  steel  indus-, 
tries  made  the  request  of  the  powers  that  be  in  this  organization 
that  we  be  allowed  to  have  some  representation  on  this  committee 
so  that  the  machinery  would  be  provided  for  the  steel  business 
to  prepare  some  data,  compare  notes  and  solve  some  of  the  details 
of  the  problems  that  are  peculiar  to  their  work. 

Chairman  Yoder:  The  point  Mr.  Wakefield  brought  up  in 
reference  to  the  high-school  man  can  be  adjusted  in  this  manner: 
When  we  receive  a  graduate  from  a  high  school  we  picture  to 
him  the  dark  side  of  the  trade  and  tell  him  about  the  dirt  and 
grease  he  will  be  up  against,  and  if  he  is  not  of  the  right  caliber 
he  will  not  take  up  the  apprenticeship,  but  if  he  has  the  right 
kind  of  material  in  him  he  won't  mind  the  dirty  end  of  the  trade 
and  will  stick  to  it.  We  have  quite  a  few  apprentices  who  are 
high-school  graduates  making  good.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  machine  work  in  the  high  school  and  did  good  work. 

A  Delegate  :  Those  who  are  conducting  trades  apprenticeship 
schools  I  am  afraid  have  been  more  or  less  hindered  in  their 
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work  by  the  lack  of  good  problems.  In  our  own  work  we  may 
have  picked  up  a  limited  number  which  we  feel  are  good,  yet 
undoubtedly  there  is  a  scarcity,  as  there  is  in  my  own  case,  of 
such  problems  as  we  would  like  to  have.  If  each  company  in- 
structing trade  apprentices  would  send  to  our  committee  say  ten 
or  more  selected  problems,  each  one  being  accompanied  with  a 
statement  as  to  what  the  particular  problem  is  to  illustrate,  and 
the  whole  number  properly  edited  and  made  ready  for  distribution 
to  the  company  members,  I  believe  it  would  be  of  great  value, 
and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  that  recommendation,  that  this  com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  make  such  compilation. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Cobaugh  :  I  guess  I  can  confess  to  being  the 
baby  of  the  flock,  having  been  appointed  as  a  representative  of 
the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  two  months  ago. 
I  submit  to  you  gentlemen  that  I  am  in  a  class  by  myself,  and 
the  school  which  I  represent  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  I  have  never 
mixed  in  with  so  much  brains  in  my  life  before,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  effect  it  will  have  upon  me,  I  am  sure.  I  went  through 
a  common  grammar  school,  and  spent  one  year  in  a  country  town 
high  school,  and  never  since  have  I  spent  a  day  in  scholarship. 
It  does  not  always  take  a  college  man  to  make  good,  but  I  believe 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  man  to  have  a  college  education,  if  he 
can  get  it,  but  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  get  it,  but 
after  spending  twenty  years  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Hill 
in  his  works,  now  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Corey  and  Mr. 
Dinkey  and  the  rest  who  have  from  the  west,  I  submit  to  you 
that  in  a  humble  fashion  I  did  make  good.  I  said  to  my  friends 
in  Philadelphia:  "If  I  do  not  meet  another  man  at  the  convention, 
I  am  going  to  see  F.  W.  Thomas,  because  I  have  met  him  before, 
and  whenever  his  name  appears  on  a  periodical  received  from 
headquarters  I  say,  'That  is  my  man,  you  bet. '" 

As  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  I  will  say  that  we  havjB 
twenty-six  departments  in  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  each  de- 
partment having  some  apprentices.  At  one  of  our  works  we 
have  five  departments — machinists,  electricians,  pattern  makers, 
moulders,  and  bricklayers.  We  have  nineteen  departments  in 
our  rolled  steel  plant,  taking  in  mill  men,  blacksmiths,  machinists, 
and  men  representing  all  the  various  trades  and  occupations  that 
are  usually  found  in  steel  mills.  We  have  boys  in  the  school 
room  from  all  of  these  various  departments.    Mr.  R.  B.  Lindsay, 
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who  was  the  father  of  the  apprentice  school  in  the  Midvale  Steel 
Company,  left  the  employ  of  the  company,  after  certain  changes 
were  made,  and  they  gave  him  a  nice  banquet,  and  he  just  dropped 
out,  and  I  took  his  place.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Hale,  said  in  his 
remarks  that  there  were  certain  things  he  must  keep  to  himself, 
as  they  were  a  family  secret — he  was  speaking  of  how  to  get 
to  the  man  higher  up,  and  put  through  some  of  the  work  which 
this  Association  stands  for.  If  I  don't  go  back  to  the  Midvale 
Steel  Company  with  some  good  dope,  and  if  you  do  not  give 
me  a  story  to  back  up  our  work  here,  some  good  reason  for  this 
thing  as  an  asset  to  that  company,  you  perhaps  will  not  receive 
the  $100  fee  for  class  A  membership  from  the  Midvale  Steel 
Company  next  year. 

When  I  put  a  requisition  in  for  certain  things  in  connection 
with  the  school,  with  all  due  respect  to  our  assistant  superin- 
tendent, with  whom  I  must  deal  at  the  plant,  he  says:  "Why 
cannot  you  do  with  half  that  amount?"  I  say:  "If  I  did  not 
need  it,  I  would  not  order  it."  He  did  not  put  me  in  the  position 
I  am  in  there,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  if  he  thought  the  best  way 
he  could  hold  his  job  was  to  practice  the  most  rig^d  economy 
in  these  matters,  but  we  cannot  do  the  work  that  we  want  to  in 
this  direction  without  a  reasonable  appropriation. 

I  am  now  making  application  for  a  larger  school  room.  Mr. 
Lindsay  was  my  immediate  predecessor,  and  very  suddenly  he 
resigned.  Why  he  resigned  is  also  a  family  secret  which  I  must 
keep  to  myself.  The  authorities  in  the  plant  said :  "We  will  give 
you  a  school  room  now,  and  we  will  hold  you  responsible  for 
the  work."  That  is  the  sort  of  man  I  like  to  deal  with,  but  this 
man  in  particular  changed  his  position  shortly  after  that. 

Mr.  Henderschott  says  they  will  not  employ  a  boy  who  has 
not  graduated  from  a  grammar  school.  I  have  160  boys  learning 
the  machinist  trade,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  are  five  of  those 
boys  who  went  through  the  grammar  schools  in  Philadelphia. 
I  have  boys  who  went  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  I  am  not 
kicking  them  out,  but  I  am  putting  my  arm  around  them  and 
studying  their  home  environment.  I  find  there  is  a  drunken 
father  in  some  instances,  and  a  careless  mother  in  other  instances, 
and  their  home  environment  is  absolutely  bad,  like  the  case  of  a 
father  whose  boy  came  home  from  school  and  said:  "Dad,  how 
much  is  a  million  dollars?"    The  father  said,  "Son,  it  is  a  hell 
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of  a  lot."  The  next  day  the  boy  was  kept  in  school  quite  late, 
and  when  his  father  asked  the  reason  the  boy  said :  "I  was  kept 
in  school,  Dad,  and  the  teacher  gave  me  a  severe  punishment, 
and,  Dad,  that  answer  you  told  me  was  not  right  at  all."  That 
is  how  much  assistance  some  boys  get  in  their  homes. 

I  liked  the  speech  of  a  gentleman  here  who  dwelled  to  a  con- 
siderable length  on  the  character  of  the  boy.  It  is  my  business 
to  put  morality  into  our  boys.  I  feel  my  responsibility  to  the 
boys,  and  when  a  boy  comes  to  me  with  his  grievances  there  is 
nothing  that  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  to  pat  him  on  the  back 
and  say,  "Buddy,  there  is  a  better  day  coming  for  you."  I  have 
discharged  only  one  boy  in  seven  years,  and  then  I  could  not 
help  it.  As  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Henderschott,  he  made  such 
a  bad  record  himself  I  had  to  let  him  go. 

You  will  have  to  give  me  something — I  will  be  here  until  the 
last  horn  blows — ^but  you  will  have  to  give  me  something  to  take 
back  home  to  my  management  to  show  them  that  this  organiza- 
tion, The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  is  an 
asset  to  the  Midvale  Steel  Company.  When  I  was  suggested 
as  the  delegate  to  attend  this  convention,  Mr.  Bailey  sent  for 
me  to  come  to  see  him.  I  gathered  up  all  of  this  paraphernalia 
and  rushed  into  his  private  office  and  put  it  on  his  desk,  and  he 
looked  over  it.  He  said:  "I  guess  I  know  more  about  this  As- 
sociation than  you  do."  I  replied :  "I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  Mr. 
Bailey."  He  then  said:  "Mr.  McLeod  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  was  your  president  until 
recently,  but  I  want  to  size  you  up ;  what  do  you  do  at  the  plant  ?" 
I  said :  "I  have  charge  of  the  apprentice  boys  in  the  shop."  He 
said :  "That  is  a  good  thing,  we  want  to  stand  by  it.  What  good 
have  we  had  from  this  Association  in  the  past?"  I  answered: 
"I  don't  know."  I  did  know  that  we  had  not  got  anything  out 
of  it.  A  representative  of  ours  came  to  these  annual  conventions, 
and  that  is  about  all  we  knew  concerning  it.  I  did  attend  a  con- 
vention three  years  ago  at  Philadelphia,  when  I  heard  a  speech 
I  never  forgot,  but  this  representative  I  refer  to  never  took  a 
line  back  to  the  folks  at  home,  but  I  will  not  do  business  that 
way.  It  is  telling  no  secret  to  say  that  this  assistant  superinten- 
dent laid  down  $250  for  me  to  take  this  little  trip  here,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  I  said:  "I  don't  want  that  much  money, 
make  it  $200.    I  might  lose  some  of  it."    They  are  all  right,  men. 
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but  this  apprenticeship  system  is  not  always  followed  up  in  the 
way  it  should  be.  I  said  to  Mr.  Mont  Wright,  the  president  of 
the  local  chapter  in  Philadelphia:  "You  must  let  me  feel  safe 
in  inviting  the  assistant  superintendent  down  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
to  attend  these  meetings.  I  want  to  go  over  the  head  of  the 
man  above  me,  and  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Bailey." 

Our  company  is  going  to  vacate  its  present  building  on  the 
23rd  of  this  month ;  it  is  a  six-story  office  building,  and  that  means 
that  a  lot  of  minor  offices  in  the  works  will  be  empty,  and  I  made 
application  for  better  quarters,  more  adequate  and  more  roomy, 
and  the  assistant  superintendent  told  me  that  he  had  laid  out 
certain  offices  for  a  class  room.  I  knew  about  the  size  of  the 
offices.  I  said:  "Will  you  please  compare  the  size  of  the  room 
you  are  going  to  give  us  to  the  one  we  have  now?"  He  said: 
"Have  you  the  figures?"  I  told  him  that  I  had,  and  that  the 
room  he  was  going  to  put  us  in  has  less  square  feet  of  space  in 
it  than  the  room  we  now  occupied.  I  said :  "Nothing  doing,  leave 
us  where  we  are."  There  are  about  180  automatic  steel  tappers 
right  outside  the  window  of  this  room.  It  is  ridiculous,  gentle- 
men, but  if  some  man  with  a  broad  mind,  who  does  not  think 
so  much  about  economy,  gets  hold  of  this  thing,  why  should  not 
the  allied  concerns,  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  at  Coatesville, 
and  the  Diamond  Steel  Company,  at  Wilmington,  be  hitched  up 
with  this  work  we  are  doing?  Help  me,  if  you  can,  and  you 
will  have  a  representative  from  each  of  these  plants,  if  you  will 
give  me  half  a  chance.    Will  you  do  it? 

A  Delegate  :  There  are  a  couple  of  suggestions  which  I  have 
not  heard  mentioned.  The  company  we  represent  has  its  regu- 
lation apprenticeship  school  in  the  matter  of  tool  making,  but 
in  addition  to  that  there  are  two  things  that  I  think  are  of  very 
great  value:  In  the  case  of  a  technical  school,  where  the  men 
are  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent  good  tool  makers,  we  sometimes 
forget  the  older  man.  We  have  organized  these  men  into  classes 
and  have  instructors  for  them  so  as  to  give  them  the  necessary 
instruction  that  enables  them  to  become  readers  of  blueprints, 
which  in  some  instances  they  are  not  now;  that  is,  they  have 
the  natural  skill  and  ability  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  beyond  that 
they  are  not  efficient.  We  are  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  math- 
ematics which  makes  them  highly  valuable  and  perhaps  in  your 
shops  you  have  many  men  of  that  kind  who  could  be  assisted 
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over.  The  tool  apprentice  class  begins  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  and  we  wanted  to  get  some  younger  boys,  and  then  we 
organized  a  school  which  we  called  the  Henry  Ford  Drawing 
School  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  which  gives  the  opportunity 
of  taking  a  boy  beginning  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  we  are 
extremely  anxious  to  get  the  boy  who  has  perhaps  become  a  little 
dissatisfied  with  his  grammar  school  or  high  school,  and  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  truant,  or  a  boy  who  has  been  forced  out  of  the 
school,  and  gone  out  on  a  grocery  wagon  at  $6  a  week,  and  whose 
education  is  going  to  be  curtailed.  We  are  taking  that  boy  and 
giving  him  academic  work  to  the  extent  of  two  days,  sixteen 
hours  a  week,  and  shop  training  for  three  days.  It  is  given 
on  the  recreation  field  under  the  instruction  of  an  overseer. .  The 
boys  are  put  on  a  basic  scholarship,  started  out  at  a  minimum 
scholarship,  and  we  depend  on  every  department  to  work  that 
scholarship,  and  to  make  a  substantial  advance  as  the  thing  goes 
on.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  with  that  class  of  boys  is  to  bring 
about  the  building  of  their  character  and  the  completion  of  their 
grammar  or  high-school  education,  as  far  as  possible,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  fit  them  in  the  matter  of  training  in  mechanics  or 
tool  manufacture.  These  are  the  two  extremes,  leaving  out  the 
matter  in  between,  that  I  wanted  to  mention. 

Chairman  Yoder:  I  am  sorry  that  our  time  is  about  up. 
The  subject  has  been  pretty  well  covered,  and  I  suggest  that 
Mr.  Cobaugh  and  Mr.  Hale  can  get  together  after  the  meeting 
and  discover  how  the  trick  is  done. 

A  Delegate  :  What  do  you  think  is  the  best  reward  for  the 
boys  making  good  progress  ? 

Chairman  Yoder:  In  the  case  of  the  regular  apprentice, 
for  meritorious  service  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  graduation 
into  a  higher  grade  of  apprenticeship,  that  higher  grade  having 
an  advanced  course  in  the  shop,  and  taking  these  graduates  and 
placing  them  on  advanced  work  upon  their  graduation.  We 
have  tried  that,  and  it  works  out  nicely.  We  do  nothing  in  the 
way  of  rewarding  them  in  cash,  except  increase  in  the  rate  of 
pay,  when  they  make  good.  We  always  have  an  opening  for 
them  if  they  are  first-class  apprentices.  I  think  Mr.  Thomas  is 
following  something  similar  to  that.  We  are  opening  up  the  way 
for  the  eight  grade  boy  to  become  a  top-notcher,  and  we  think 
that  is  about  the  best  reward  you  can  offer  them.    Another  thing 
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is  to  call  the  boys  who  have  a  good  grade  into  the  office,  talk 
to  them,  encourage  them,  and  not  wait  until  they  get  to  a  lower 
grade.  Give  them  all  the  encouragement  you  can.  The  boys 
certainly  need  encouragement.  I  think  we  will  dispense  with, 
the  rest  of  the  discussion  and  give  the  meeting  over  to  some 
other  committee. 

Mr.  John  D.  Gill:  I  listened  to  Mr.  Cobaugh's  remarks 
with  a  great  deal  of  admiration,  and  I  think  our  little  group 
from  Philadelphia  feels  proud  of  Mr.  Cobaugh,  when  a  man 
addresses  this  audience  with  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  which  filled 
him  as  he  spoke,  but  I  think  his  speech  demands  the  respect  of 
everyone  in  our  great  organization.  I  think  we  are  passing  over 
what  he  said  a  little  too  lightly.  He  left  with  us  a  very  definite 
proposition — to  give  him  some  answer  to  take  back  to  hard- 
headed,  clear-thinking  business  men,  in  order  to  show  the  dollars 
and  cents  value  of  membership  in  our  organization.  He  has 
asked  for  a  definite  answer  to  this  question. 

When  we  started  yesterday,  perhaps  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
remarks  made  in  the  opening  session  were  favorable  to  member- 
ship in  The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools ;  in  other 
words,  we  did  something  that  perhaps  we  are  justified  in  doing, 
we  patted  ourselves  on  the  back,  saying:  You  are  all  right.  Na- 
tional Association,  keep  going — ^but  that  is  not  the  kind  of  stuff, 
gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Cobaugh  needs,  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions which  are  not  now  in  our  membership  need.  It  is  all  right 
for  those  who  have  struggled  with  labor  turnover  and  have  seen 
the  benefits  of  our  organization  in  their  own  companies,  it  is  all 
right  for  those  who  have  trade  apprenticeship  schools,  who  have 
had  them  for  some  time  and  have  seen  turned  out  of  these  schools 
well  trained  and  thoroughly  manly  mechanics,  but  have  we  taken 
these  figures  and  put  them  down  on  paper  in  such  a  way  that 
we  can  distribute  them  to  those  companies  which  are  not  now 
members  of  our  Association  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  be 
absolutely  convinced  that  it  was  worth  $100  or  $200  or  $300  a 
year  for  them  to  come  in  with  us  ?  That  is  the  kind  of  material 
Mr.  Cobaugh  asks  for,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  leave 
this  place  Friday  afternoon  until  through  our  Executive  Secre- 
tary we  have  formulated  just  that  material. 

For  the  past  year,  particularly  ever  since  the  last  conven- 
tion, we  have  had  on  the  fiery  pot,  scarcely  boiling,  but  almost 
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to  the  boiling  point,  of  real  determination  that  every  member 
of  the  Association  should  go  out  to  non-member  companies  and 
solicit  their  membership,  but  our  members  who  are  willing  to 
undertake  this  work  are  inquiring  for  a  definite  program  which 
will  enable  them  to  go  out  and  give  them  material  to  present 
to  business  people  and  put  them  in  a  position  to  say:  "This  is 
the  kind  of  efficiency  that  membership  in  our  organization  wil' 
give  you."  I  think  we  ought  to  answer  that  question  which  Mr. 
Cobaugh  has  asked. 

The  Chairman  :  It  raises  a  real  problem  which  our  Associa- 
tion can  and  should  solve.  I  think  there  are  ways  of  accomplish- 
ing that.  I  do  not  think  we  are  using  the  full  talent  available 
in  our  organization.  We  are  willing  and  anxious  to  cooperate 
and  need  that  means  of  getting  together.  We  have  answered 
similar  problems  in  our  own  organizations.  Let  us^get  together 
and  exchange  experiences. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Vinal  :  I  would  make  a  suggestion  in  this  connec- 
tion. I  think  we  all  realize  the  need  that  has  been  mentioned, 
and  I  know  that  the  Executive  Secretary  is  scratching  his  head 
to  find  the  funds,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  to  afford  a  personal 
service;  that  is,  to  make  the  men  available  for  service.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  there  never  has  been  a  year  in  the  history 
of  The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  when  such 
a  service  would  be  so  valuable  as  this  coming  year,  due  to  the 
unusual  conditions. 

The  point  was  mentioned  earlier  in  the  sessions  as  to  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  standards  of  life,  etc.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  the  most  practicable  way,  possibly,  to  get  at  this  thing 
would  be  to  ask  certain  of  the  companies  who  have  in  their 
employ  men  among  our  membership  who  are  experts  in  their 
respective  lines  to  make  their  services  available  to  the  members 
of  The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  for  a  limited 
period.  For  illustration,  suppose  the  Santa  Fe,  at  the  request 
of  this  Association,  would  make  10  or  20  per  cent  of  Mr.  Thomas' 
time  available  to  this  Association  as  a  public  service  to  The 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  and  through  The 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  to  the  member- 
companies  and  the  industries  of  the  country.  All  of  our  com- 
panies are  thinking  in  terms  of  public  service  to-day  as  they 
never  did  before.     The  Bell  Telephone  Company  put  500  men 
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in  the  signal  corps  and  has  kept  them  on  the  payroll.  Is  not 
that  a  practical  way  to  get  at  this  thing?  We  would  not  have 
to  find  the  funds  if  it  was  done  in  that  way ;  that  is,  if  the  Santa 
Fe  road  could  spare  Mr.  Thomas  they  would  undoubtedly  take 
care  of  his  salary  for  the  time  being.  We  all  recognize  his 
ability.  We  know  that  he  is  not  only  competent,  but  entirely 
safe,  for  example,  to  go  to  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  if  the 
Midvale  Steel  Company  should  request  his  services,  or  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Association,  to  study  their  problem  on  the  ground 
and  advise  them,  and  if  he  should  do  that,  we  would  know 
that  we  were  rendering  as  competent  service  as  it  is  possible 
to  render. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  we  could 
secure  a  portion  of  the  time  of  several  men  in  our  Association 
who  are  recognized  as  thoroughly  competent  and  expert  in  their 
respective  lines,  who  could  be  spared  by  their  respective  compa- 
nies for  certain  portions  of  the  year  definitely  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  officers  of  The  National  Association  of  Corporation 
Schools  and  to  go  out  as  representatives  of  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Corporation  Schools  to  serve  the  member-companies, 
on  the  request  of  such  companies. 

The  Chairman  :  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  question  that  we 
as  an  organization  must  consider.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is 
the  proper  time,  however,  to  give  it  further  discussion.  We  have 
a  business  session  on  Friday,  at  which  I  believe  matters  of  policy 
of  this  sort  should  properly  come  up. 
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UNSKILLED   LABOR 

Wednesday  Morning — June  6th,  1917 
First  Vice-President  Dietz^  Presiding 

The  Chairman  :  The  subject  embraced  in  the  next  report 
is  certainly  a  timely  one.  Many  of  our  industries  are  facing 
a  shortage  of  unskilled  labor,  and  we  will  be  very  glad,  indeed, 
to  have  Mr.  J.  E.  Banks,  of  the  American  Bridge  Company, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  Unskilled  Labor,  to  present  the 
report  of  that  committee. 

Chairman  Banks:  We  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  our 
report.  We  have  tried  to  do  our  work  well  the  past  year.  The 
committee  have  held  meetings  at  the  factory  homes  of  members 
of  the  committee.  This  plan  made  pleasant  little  journeys  to 
various  points  and  has  given  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
school  work  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  in  their  own 
factories,  and  also  to  see  the  work  process  of  their  plants.  The 
trips  have  taken  us  to  Newport  News,  Va.,  on  up  to  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh,  Akron,  Ohio ;  Detroit,  and  Chicago,  visiting  the 
factories  of  some  of  the  largest  concerns  in  those  cities,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  list  of  members  of  our  committee. 

There  was  an  unusual  number  of  responses,  I  think,  to  our 
questionnaire,  some  seventy  out  of  a  total  of  104  class  A  mem- 
bers. One  reason  for  that  was  because  the  questionnaire  was 
neatly  printed,  the  neatest  one,  I  think,  that  has  been  gotten  out. 
The  members  felt  constrained  to  answer  it,  even  though  they 
might  have  little  to  say,  and  quite  a  number  accompanied  the 
questionnaire  with  some  written  statement,  telling  us  what  they 
had  done  or  hoped  to  do. 

In  our  report  we  say:  "An  endeavor  has  been  made  in  the 
past  year  to  learn  more  fully  of  the  night  school  work  cared  for 
by  the  public  school  and  other  educational  institutions;  also  to 
make  use  of  the  reports,  bulletins  and  circulars  prepared  and  sent 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States." 
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We  further  say:  "It  has  been  a  pleasure  in  the  past  season 
to  answer  the  request  of  firms,  some  within  the  Association  and 
others  without,  as  to  methods  and  plans  for  school  work  among 
the  foreign-bom  that  might  be  applicable  for  their  conditions. 
This  is  an  'open  door'  attitude  that  shows,  as  a  missionary  might 
say,  a  healthy  inner  state." 

On  page  425  you  will  see  the  only  diagram  we  have.  Of  our 
members  there  are  only  eleven  who  are  doing  any  work  with 
the  foreign-born.  We  have  listed  ten  in  our  report.  I  could  not 
give  them  by  name,  because  there  were  two  out  of  the  ten  who 
did  not  care  to  have  their  names  printed.  There  is  one  more 
company  which  have  given  us  this  data,  which  I  have  in  my  pocket. 
The  total  enrolment  of  these  men  amounted  to  only  8,312.  I 
think  these  figures  include  all  the  foreign-born  who  are  given 
instructions  in  the  schools  represented  by  the  companies  in  the 
Association.  It  is  not  a  large  number.  You  all  notice  the  report 
that  comes  from  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company,  of  St.  Lx)uis, 
represented  by  Mr.  George  at  this  convention,  it  has  the  hopeful 
spirit  of  the  president  of  that  company. 

On  pages  429  and  430  and  so  on  toward  the  end  of  the  report, 
there  is  given  a  description  of  the  work  done  by  the  Casino  Tech- 
nical Night  School  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company ;  also  the  work  done  by  the  Ford  English  School  at 
Detroit;  and  that  done  by  the  American  Bridge  Company  at 
Ambridge. 

The  report  closes  with  a  bibliography  listing  books,  bulletins 
and  magazine  articles  relating  to  the  teaching  of  the  foreign-born. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  we  ought  to  offer  school  work 
to  the  foreign-born;  the  first  one  is  because  he  needs  to  learn 
English  to  become  more  efficient  in  his  work,  to  understand  better 
what  he  is  told,  to  be  able  to  understand  through  the  ears  as  well 
as  through  gestures ;  the  second  is,  that  we  can  establish  a  sym- 
pathetic association  with  the  foreign-born  by  his  understanding 
us  accurately,  when  there  may  be  times  of  stress  or  difficulty; 
and  the  third  is,  as  you  have  been  told  here  in  connection  with 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  Safety  and  Health,  that  it  tends 
to  keep  down  our  accidents.  Factory  accidents  are  largely  in 
connection  with  the  foreign-born,  because  they  do  not  know  how 
to  keep  from  being  hurt. 

We  are  going  to  have  the  foreigners  with  us  for  some  time, 
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whether  we  will  or  no,  they  are  going  to  be  in  the  employ  of 
the  companies  represented  by  the  personnel  of  our  committee, 
and  as  long  as  we  must  have  them,  we  should  take  care  of  them 
in  a  way  that  will  be  for  their  good  and  our  good.  There  ought 
to  be  more  than  eleven  company  members  of  this  Association 
who  are  doing  educational  work  for  them.  There  is  to  be  added 
one  company,  a  large  steel  firm  in  the  Chicago  district,  whose 
representative  tells  me  he  is  going  back  home  to  start  such  work 
this  coming  fall. 

I  did  a  little  incidental  missionary  work  in  Chicago  and  other 
places  entirely  at  the  expense  of  my  own  company,  in  trying  to 
inspire  people  to  undertake  this  work.  I  met  the  manager  of  a 
large  company  in  Chicago,  who  requested  me  to  call  on  him  per- 
sonally. He  said  he  had  ten  minutes  to  give  me,  that  he  was  a 
very  busy  man.  I  said  to  him :  "I  am  a  very  busy  man  also,"  and 
he  gave  me  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  After  I  talked  a  little 
while  with  hinx  I  said :  "Now,  Mr.  So-and-so,  you  are  going  to 
do  exactly  what  I  tell  you."  This  was  recognized  as  being  a  little 
positive.  I  said :  "You  will  do  this,  not  because  I  tell  you  so,  but 
because  of  its  importance  you  cannot  help  yourself."  And  he 
started  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  believe  you  can  successfully  do  this  work  unless  you 
establish  a  connection  with  the  natural  leaders  of  your  foreign- 
bom  people.  I  personally  know  every  priest  in  Ambridge,  except 
one  man,  an  old  Greek  of  the  patriarchal  school,  who  does  not 
understand  English.  I  know  all  the  national  society  leaders  more 
or  less  well,  some  quite  well,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  a  personal 
hold  upon  every  one  of  these  people.  There  is  not  a  priest  in 
the  lot,  where  we  have  something  like  10,000  of  the  foreign-born 
represented  by  the  priesthood,  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Catholic, 
Greek  Orthodox,  or  Russian  Orthodox,  there  is  not  one  but  will 
come  to  the  office,  at  any  time  during  the  day  or  evening,  and 
go  over  matters  concerning  the  policy  of  the  school  with  me. 

When  there  came  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  war  with 
Germany  the  manager  of  our  plant  called  me  up  and  said  that 
there  had  been  a  little  trouble,  or  talk  of  trouble,  among  the  for- 
eign-bom, caused  by  the  fear  on  their  part  that  their  savings 
would-  be  taken  by  the  government.  The  manager  asked  me  if 
I  could  get  in  touch  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  these  people 
who   would   quiet  them.     I   called  these   leaders  up   and  told 
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them  that  they  could  take  my  word  for  it — ^that  I  would  stand 
for  the  company  and  for  the  government — ^that  the  government 
was  not  going  to  touch  their  money,  and  the  American  Bridge 
Company  would  not  touch  their  position  as  long  as  they  behaved 
themselves  under  the  law. 

1  think  that  my  time  is  about  up.  I  have  spoken  to  a  few  men 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  this  committee,  men  who  are 
doing  this  work  and  some  of  whom  are  not,  and  I  would  b' 
glad  to  have  them  speak  on  this  subject.  Is  Mr.  Coler,  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  present? 

Mr.  C.  S.  Coler:  In  connection  with  unskilled  labor,  there 
are  two.  points  which  stand  out  very  prominently  at  this  time. 
One  of  these  is  the  very  great  decrease  in  the  supply  of  unskilled 
labor  due  to  causes  that  are  very  well  known  to  most  of  us,  and 
the  other  is  the  very  great  increase  in  the  demand.  The  increase 
in  demand  has  been  brought  about  partly  by  the  intense  industrial 
activity  at  the  present  time  and  partly  by  the  entrance  of  this 
country  into  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  a  new  line  of  work 
which  has  not  been  carried  on  so  extensively  in  the  past,  and 
which,  therefore,  has  not  had  developed  in  it  the  labor-saving 
devices  which  would  save  a  great  deal  of  this  labor. 

There  are  several  points  I  want  to  bring  up,  primarily  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  value  for  discussion  at  this  afternoon's 
meeting. 

There  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  unskilled 
labor,  approximately  100  per  cent  since  1914.  This  makes  the 
questions  very  much  more  important,  because  it  hits  the  pocket- 
book.  Naturally,  it  makes  the  question  one  that  should  receive 
more  attention. 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  bring  up  is  the  negro  migration  from 
the  south  to  the  north.  It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  heading 
of  unskilled  labor  this  matter  should  receive  some  attention  at 
this  convention,  not  only  the  present  condition,  but  the  future 
possibilities. 

The  third  point  that  I  wish  to  mention  is  the  entrance  of 
women  into  lines  of  work  previously  performed  by  men.  If  we 
study  the  recent  history  of  England  and  the  other  nations  which 
are  engaged  in  the  war,  we  will  receive  some  beneficial  hints  as 
to  about  what  we  should  do  and  about  the  line  of  action  we  will 
have  to  take  before  we  get  out  of  the  present  situation. 
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The  fourth  point  is  in  regard  to  the  development  and  stimu- 
lation of  the  use  of  labor-saving  devices.  Since  the  cost  of  labor 
has  gone  up,  this  is  a  very  worthy  line  to  turn  our  attention  to. 
It  is  now  worth  while  to  develop  machines  and  additional  equip- 
ment to  save  unskilled  labor. 

The  matter  of  turnover,  which  was  mentioned  yesterday,  seems 
to  be  particularly  high  in  the  unskilled  labor  group.  For  this 
reason  it  would  be  well  in  calculating  the  turnover  to  figure  the 
unskilled  turnover  separately  and  also  to  consider  remedial 
methods  separately. 

Another  point  is  the  disturbance  in  the  balance  of  labor  as 
between  the  industries  and  agriculture.  Considering  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  we  have  certain  labor  resources,  and  when  we  dis- 
turb the  balance  that  exist  between  different  lines  of  industry 
or  eflFort  in  the  country  there  are  going  to  be  certain  inevitable 
results,  certain  readjustments  which  will  have  to  be  made.  One 
result  of  this  disturbance  has  been  the  accentuation  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  by  taking  labor  away  from  the  farm  and 
putting  it  into  industry,  also  by  the  direct  raising  of  the  cost 
of  labor,  through  competition.  It  is  readily  seen  that  that  helps 
to  keep  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  living  up  higher  than 
it  otherwise  would  be. 

Now,  as  to  the  future. 

Immigration  has  been  very  greatly  reduced.  This  will  prob- 
ably mean  that  we  will  have  less  work  to  do  in  teaching  English 
to  foreigners  and  more  work  in  teaching  occupations  to  Ameri- 
can-bom  men  and  women,  and,  of  course,  in  attempting  to  fit 
these  new  workers  who  have  come  into  the  unskilled  labor  group 
in  industry  to  their  new  environment. 

It  seems  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  progress  more  along  the 
line  of  teaching  hygiene,  housing,  living  and  working  conditions, 
and  not  only  teaching  these  different  points  about  these,  but  actu- 
ally improving  the  conditions  in  industry.  This  will  be  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  to  attract  to  the  industry  the  kind  of  unskilled 
labor  that  industry  needs  to  keep  it  going,  and  to  hold  these  men 
and  women  after  they  have  been  attracted.  In  the  second  place, 
the  housing  and  living  conditions  should  be  improved,  because 
of  the  crowding  of  these  unskilled  laborers  into  the  great  centers 
of  industry,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  those  laborers  who  now 
exist  in  these  great  centers  have  not  been  accustomed  to  living 
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in  industrial  centers.  There  are  a  great  many  educational  points 
which  are  brought  up  by  this  consideration. 

Another  point  for  consideration  is  the  naturalization  of  neutral 
aliens,  and  their  training  along  the  line  of  economics,  safe  living 
and  American  government. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas:  I  would  like  to  butt  in  just  a  minute, 
although  I  am  a  rank  outsider.  I  think  this  report  is  one  of  the 
•nost  comprehensive  and  most  beneficial  reports  of  the  whole  con- 
vention. It  relates  to  a  class  of  people  whom,  like  the  poor,  we 
always  have  with  us.  It  relates  to  a  class  of  people  who  need 
our  help  more  than  any  other  class.  Without  attempting  to 
discuss  this  report,  I  will  say  that  the  committee  deserves  a  good 
deal  of  praise  and  thanks  for  this  report.  The  committee  is  not 
only  benefitting  the  companies  who  have  this  type  of  labor  in 
considerable  numbers,  but  it  is  doing  the  best  possible  thing  that 
can  be  done  towards  making  good  citizens  out  of  those  who  come 
to  us,  those  who  may  be  fugitives  from  political  oppression,  who 
come  to  us  from  foreign  shores  looking  for  opportunities  for 
bettering  their  condition,  and  I  congratulate  this  committee  on 
this  report.  ^ 

Chairman  Banks:  The  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Com- 
pany is  represented  by  Mr.  Brasher,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  we 
can  hear  from  him  about  their  work. 

Mr.  Philip  Brasher:  I  did  not  intend  to  speak  and  did  not 
know  I  would  be  called  upon.  It  is  only  recently  that  I  have 
taken  Mr.  Hitchcock's  place  as  the  representative  of  the  Win- 
chester Repeating  Arms  Company.  In  the  first  place,  our  com- 
pany believes  that  it  might  be  wise  to  coordinate  the  engineering 
a  little  bit  more  closely  with  the  educational  work,  and  I  have 
been  selected  to  try  to  bring  the  two  together,  because  I  have 
done  considerable  practical  work  along  the  engineering  line  and 
some  little  work  in  the  educational  line.  I  cannot  tell  you  a  great 
deal,  therefore,  of  the  actual  work  which  the  Winchester  Com- 
pany has  done,  except  to  say  that  they  have  made  a  very  strenuous 
effort  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 

Of  course,  you  realize  the  conditions  under  which  they  have 
been  working,  and  the  tremendous  number  of  people  who  have 
been  employed  in  a  very  short  time.  I  am  not  going  into  the 
matter  of  turnover,  as  you  have  heard  about  that  and  know 
what  it  means.     We  have  tried  hard  to  get  in  touch  with  our 
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unskilled  laborers,  and  have  had  as  many  as  six  hundred  learning 
English  at  the  same  time.  I  think  the  results  have  been  fairly 
satisfactory.  We  have  tried  two  plans — one  is  that  of  paying 
the  employe  for  his  time  and  the  other  is  to  expect  him  to  use 
his  own  time.  We  find  that  each  of  these  plans  has  certain  ad- 
vantages and  each  has  certain  disadvantages.  The  employe  who 
desires  to  get  a  better  job  is  naturally  very  anxious  to  learn 
English,  and  will  go  to  the  school  very  faithfully  up  to  a  certain 
point.  I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  one  particular  Italian,  who 
could  not  speak  any  English  at  all,  but  after  he  went  to  the  school 
for  a  time  he  gradually  learned  English  until  he  acquired  quite 
a  decent  job,  and  was  able  to  make  42  or  43  cents  an  hour,  and 
he  then  left  school,  and  in  following  the  matter  up  to  find'  out 
why  he  left,  he  said:  "You  cannot  expect  me  to  go  to  school; 
I  cannot  afford  to  leave  my  job  at  42  cents  an  hour  to  learn 
English."  He  apparently  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  had  gotten 
the  job  by  learning  English  and  felt  he  had  gotten  as  high  as  he 
could,  with  further  increase  in  pay  unlikely. 

We  found  the  minute  we  cut  off  the  pay  and  asked  the  pupils 
to  attend  on  their  own  time  that  the  attendance  began  to  drop, 
and  has  dropped  very  materially.  Whether  that  is  going  to  con- 
tinue or  not,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say.  The  company  has 
rather  extensive  plans  and  intends  to  do  all  it  possibly  can  along 
the  educational  lines  for  the  unskilled  labor,  but  we  are,  like 
many  other  companies,  working  in  the  dark  to  a  certain  extent 
at  the  present  time,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  do  not  want  to  take 
up  your  time,  but  I  want  to  learn  all  I  can  here  to-day  from 
others  who  may  have  had  more  experience  .than  we  have  had. 
If  there  is  anything  further  I  can  say,  or  any  particular  point 
that  anyone  wants  information  about,  I  will  be  glad  to  give  that 
information  at  a  later  period. 

Chairman  Banks  :  Mr.  R.  T.  Waller  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Company  was  here  yesterday  but  was  called  home  by 
telegraph.  He  jotted  down  for  me  at  the  meeting  last  night 
some  points  bearing  on  the  school  question.  The  Goodrich  Com- 
pany is  a  large  company,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States 
in  its  line,  and  Mr.  Waller  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
•  such  work.  He  has  given  us  in  these  notes  the  outline  of  their 
new  form  of  school  organization. 

The  Goodrich  Company  has  at  present  something  like  8,000 
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foreign-born  employes.  In  the  last  two  months  the  total  enrol- 
ment of  these  foreign-born  in  the  schools  has  been  480,  with  the 
average  attendance  at  148.  There  is  a  one-hour  school  session, 
five  days  a  week,  on  the  students'  own  time.  There  are  twenty 
volunteer  teachers,  who  are  paid  fifty  cents  a  lesson.  These 
teachers  are  chosen  from  among  the  factory  people,  men  teachers 
for  the  men  and  women  teachers  for  the  women.  They  have 
such  confidence  in  the  plan  that  they  expect  to  have  come  volun- 
tarily into  the  school  an  average  of  about  1,000  scholars.  Twenty- 
four  lessons  are  given  for  a  working  knowledge  of  English,  using 
as  text-book  that  of  Field  &  Coveny.  Civics,  Arithmetic  and 
Writing  will  be  taught  as  well  as  English. 

'The  turnover  of  labor  is  practically  nil  in  all  departments 
where  intensive  work  in  English  is  being  done,  that  is,  among 
those  who  are  attending  the  school.  The  men  must  furnish  the 
time,  and  the  company  furnishes  everything  else.  Special  social 
and  musical  lines  are  being  developed,  and  are  awakening  a  great 
interest.  Mr.  Waller  writes:  "Our  essential  philosophy  is  that 
the  teaching  of  English  is  simply  an  agency  by  which  we  are 
able  to  get  a  point  of  contact  and  to  establish  confidence  with 
the  foreigners." 

Is  Mr.  George  of  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company  here? 

Mr.  L.  W.  George  :  I  have  no  connection  with  that  particular 
work. 

Chairman  Banks:  You  know  something  about  it,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  George  :  Not  a  great  deal.  We  have  just  recently  taken 
up  thi^  work,  and  we  have  not  gone  far  enough  with  it  for  the 
work  to  assume  any  definite  shape.  It  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Industrial  Y.  M.  C.  A.  manager. 

Chairman  Banks:  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Gill,  of  the  Atlantic 
Refining  Company.  He  told  me  in  coming  out  to  the  meeting 
this  morning  that  they  had  done  very  little  with  the  foreign-born. 
They  thought  of  trying  it  in  Reading,  but  did  not  do  it.  Their 
plan  was  to  give  each  foreman  a  list  of  the  necessary  words, 
particularly  in  the  line  of  safety,  in  ten  diflFerent  languages,  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  foreign-born,  and  as  one  of  the 
men  got  on  the  railroad  track  and  an  engine  came  along,  and 
it  looked  as  if  it  would  hit  him,  the  foreman  would  be  able  to 
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give  him  cotinsel  in  some  one  of  the  ten  tongues  that  would 
happen  to  fit  him.  If  it  was  the  right  one,  it  would  work  all 
right,  but  if  it  was  not  the  right  one,  the  chances  are  the  man 
would  be  hit  by  the  engine  and  killed,  because  he  would  not 
be  able  to  imderstand  whether  it  was  a  word  of  caution  or  an 
ordinary  cussword.  They  did  not  try  it  out,  and  I  will  not  put 
him  to  any  more  confusion  by  asking  him  to  give  any  further 
statement.  Is  there  anyone  here  who  has  something  to  say  that 
would  tend  to  enlighten  our  mental  equipment  with  regard  to 
these  matters  during  the  few  remaining  minutes  which  we  have 
at  our  disposal? 

Mr.  John.  D.  Gill:  I  may  say  that  I  did  not  intend  to  say 
anything  in  discussion  of  this  subject,  but  since  the  chairman 
has  referred  to  a  plan  I  spoke  to  him  about,  I  will  say  that  while 
the  plan  would  not  work,  it  was  not  quite  as  foolish  as  Mr.  Banks 
thinks  it  was;  there  was  a  little  more  to  it.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  conceived  to  overcome  two  difficulties:  First,  that  men 
who  could  not  understand  English  were  in  danger  continuously, 
and  the  company  tried  to  devise  some  means  by  which  they  could 
be  warned  when  they  were  in  danger;  in  the  second  place,  the 
fact  that  numerous  American-born,  or  Irish-born,  or  German- 
born  were  placed  in  such  position  with  other  foreign-bom  work- 
men that  there  was  a  tendency  towards  moral  degeneration,  in 
other  words,  if  the  foreman  had  a  group  of  men  who  could  not 
understand  English,  the  only  thing  he  could  do  with  them  to 
warn  them — and  the  only  thing  that  he  did  apparently  in  most 
cases — was  to  swear  what  the  fellows  call  a  blue  streak;  it  did 
not  do  much  good  to  the  workmen  and  did  a  whole  lot  of  harm 
to  the  foreman,  and  we  were  anxious  to  overcome  that  feature 
of  the  problem  also. 

Mr.  a.  J.  Beatty  :  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  There  seem  to 
be  two  distinct  types  of  work  that  are  being  carried  on;  one, 
lessons  relating  to  the  subject-matter  of  citizenship,  social  duties, 
etc.,  and  another,  lessons  relating  to  such  subject-matter  as  shop 
terms,  shop  vocabulary,  etc.  I  should  like  to  ask  in  installing 
work,  which  would  you  begin  first — which  is  the  more  important 
— which  is  the  more  fruitful? 

Mr.  C.  R.  Dooley:  Both. 

Chairman  Banks  :  We  at  Ambridge  begin  at  the  a,  b,  c.  We 
have  a  reading  book  that  is  not  childish,  and  still  not  too  difficult. 
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Later  a  book  of  our  own  is  used  that  has  special  reference  to 
shop,  safety,  health,  etc. 

Turning  to  the  report,  and  pointing  the  way  for  the  next 
year,  we  show  on  page  4  a  little  extension  on  Mr.  Webster's  work, 
at  least  an  attempt  to  formulate  definitions  of  certain  terms.  We 
had  to  use  that  so  as  to  be  able  to  lay  out  our  field  for  the  coming 
year.  You  see  the  title  of  the  committee,  "Unskilled  Labor," 
includes  the  foreign-bom,  the  negro  and  also  includes  certain 
native-bom  labor.  These  defined  terms  are  meant  to  make  it 
possible  for  you  and  us  to  clearly  locate  our  field,  so  that  we 
do  not  touch  upon  the  Tradfc  Apprenticeship  School,  the  Special 
School,  or  the  Continuation  School  committees. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
UNSKILLED   LABOR 

The  possible  pursuits  in  the  field  covered  by  the  term  "Un- 
skilled Labor"  are  many  and  of  various  quality.  As  a  Committee 
we  have  thus  far  limited  our  investigation  to  the  teaching  of 
English  and  civic  subjects  to  the  foreign-born  and  the  Negro. 

A  printed  Questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  all  Class  A  members 
of  the  Association  and  responses  were  received  from  seventy 
of  them — a,  fairly  large  proportion.  The  expression  of  opinion 
was  in  all  cases  favorable  as  to  the  need,  the  "economic  sound- 
ness" and  the  good  intentions.  Many  companies  of  the  Asso- 
ciation have  but  few  foreign-born  employes;  other  companies, 
who  have  a  considerable  number  of  the  foreign-born,  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  offer  them  school  advantages. 

An  endeavor  has  been  made  in  the  past  year  to  learn  more 
fully  of  the  night  school  work  cared  for  by  public  school  and 
other  educational  institutions;  also  to  make  use  of  the  reports, 
bulletins  and  circulars  prepared  and  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  of  the  United  States. 

Our  last  committee  meeting  was  held  in  Mr.  Wheaton's  office 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  where  we  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  this 
chief  of  the  Immigrant  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
and  his  associates  and  learn  at  first  hand  of  their  part  in  the 
service.  Members  of  the  Committee  have  also  personally  visited 
a  number  of  Association  companies  who  have  educational  classes 
for  the  alien. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  in  the  past  season  to  answer  the  request 
of  firms,  some  within  the  Association  and  others  without,  as  to 
methods  and  plans  for  school  work  among  the  foreign-born  that 
might  be  applicable  for  their  conditions.  This  is  an  "open  door" 
attitude  that  shows,  as  a  missionary  might  say,  a  healthy  inner 
state. 

The  diagram  on  following  page  lists  some  replies  to  certain 
questionnaire  items  that  seemed  advisable  to  record. 

For  the  next  year  the  Committee  has  planned  to  consider 
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as  a  major  subject  the  American  bom  Unskilled  and  Semi- 
skilled workmen.  In  addition  to  this,  they  propose  to  continue 
the  investigation  and  help  in  extension  of  school  work,  English 
and  Citizenship,  for  the  foreign-bom  and  Negro. 

The   following  definitions  are  offered  by  members  of  the 
Committee : 

Mr.  Craigmile:  Skilled  Labor — Co-relation  in  action  of 
industrial  physical  dexterity  with  a  trained  mind. 

Mr.  Gill."  Skilled  Labor — The  labor  done  by  persons  who 
combine  manual  dexterity  and  mental  preparedness,  the 
result  of  experience  and  education  along  lines  of  certain 
specific  functions. 

Mr.  Banks:  The  term  "Skilled  Labor"  implies  efficient 
use  of  machine  (construction,  control,  speed,  capabilities, 
special  adaptation,  inspection,  rearrangement)  ;  the  read- 
ing of  blue  prints ;  the  understanding  and  application  of 
specifications;  the  solving  of  machine  shop  problems. 

Mr.  Banks:  Semi-skilled  Labor — ^The  labor  performed  by 
one  who  unites  a  fair  degree  of  physical  dexterity  with 
a  mind  but  little  trained  thereto. 

Mr.  Coler:  Unskilled  Labor  (Common  Labor) — Labor 
that  the  ability  to  perform  requires  but  little  experience 
or  education. 
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Extract  from  Reply  to  Questionnaire  by  Commonwealth 

Steel  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"In  this  community  we  have  probably  six  or  eight  industries, 
all  of  which  employ  a  great  many  foreigners.  Early  this  fall 
we  called  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  these  industries  and  worked 
out  a  joint  industrial  campaign  for  the  education  of  our  foreign 
labor,  the  expense  of  same  to  be  carried  by  the  industries  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  foreigners  each  employed ;  the  only 
expense  to  the  student  being  fifty  cents  per  month. 

"A  committee  managing  the  movement  placed  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  man  in  charge,  establishing  separate  schools 
in  the  different  territories  where  the  foreigners  live.  Before 
starting  these  schools  circulars  were  distributed  in  all  the  plants 
informing  the  foreigners  of  a  movement  and  soliciting  their 
attendance.  Subjects  taught  are  English,  Arithmetic  and  Spell- 
ing, instructors  using  the  Peter  Roberts  method,  modified. 

"At  the  present  time  we  have  five  instructors,  one  man  and 
four  women,  who  are  local  school  teachers,  who  are  paid  $1.50 
a  night.  The  night  sessions  are  held  four  nights  per  week  and 
one  hour  and  a  half  per  session,  from  7:00  until  8:30  P.M.  We 
are  also  starting  some  afternoon  sessions  to  take  care  of  the  men 
who  work  nights,  which  will  be  held  from  3:00  to  4:30  P.M. 
The  school  is  to  continue  ipr  nine  months  out  of  the  year. 

"The  nationalities  generally  attending  these  schools  are: 
Armenians,  Macedonians,  Bulgarians,  Hungarians,  and  Germans, 
both  men  and  women.  Each  class  consists  of  about  fifteen 
pupils.  The  total  enrollment  at  the  present  time  runs  somewhat 
over  one  hundred  and  increases  each  week." 

Report  of  the  Education  of  Foreign-born  Employes  for  the 

Chicago  District 

While  this  is  a  subject  of  vital  interest  to  employers  when 
immigration  is  flowing  steadily  into  the  United  States,  it  would 
appear  that  the  breaking  out  of  the  European  war  has  brought 
about  a  condition  which  minimizes  the  interest,  requirements 
and  needs  for  providing  ways  and  means  for  educating  the  for- 
eign-born employe. 
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This  condition  is  clearly  reflected  by  a  review  of  the  reports 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Immigration.     Comparing  the 

last  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  with  the  year  prior  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  that  is,  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914, 
we  get  the  following  interesting  data: 

Fiscal  Fiscal  Pet 

Year  Year  1916 

1914  1916  of  1914 

Total  Immigration   1,218,480  298,826  23.7 

Immigration  to  four  Eastern  States: 

New  York  344,663  79,968  '  *  23.2 

Pennsylvania     184,438  17,369  9.4 

Massachusetts    93,200  30,814  33.0 

New  Jersey  62,495  8,369  13.4 

Total   684,796  136,520  20.0 

Immigration  to  four  Western  States: 

Illinois  105,811  12,104  11.4 

Wisconsin  20,660  2,592 

Indiana    14,727  1,866 

Iowa 9,307  2,264 


• . 


•  • . 


Total    150,505  18,826  12.5 

The  foregoing  tabulation  sets  forth  clearly  the  following  points 
bearing  on  immigration: 

1.  That  whereas  the  total  immigration  for  the  year  1916 
was  only  23.7%  of  the  total  immigration  for  the  year  1914,  the 
comparative  percentage  for  the  State  of  New  York  was  23.2% 
as  against  only  11.4%  for  the  State  of  Illinois. 

2.  That  whereas  in  the  fiscal  year  1916,  136,520  immigrants 
are  shown  as  having  located  in  four  Eastern  States,  only  18,826 
immigrants  located  in  four  Western  States  of  about  double  the 
area  of  the  four  Eastern  States  referred  to. 

The  data  just  presented,  leads  up  to  and  explains  the  slight 
interest  manifested  at  present  in  the  subject  of  educating  for- 
eigners, as  brought  out  by  our  investigation. 

The  Questionnaire  of  the  Committee.on  Unskilled  Labor  was 
sent  to  seventy-five  representative  corporations  of  Chicago  and 
vicinity.  Twenty-five  replies  were  received  to  the  questionnaire, 
either  by  partial  filling  out  of  the  blank  or  in  a  response  by  letter, 
but  in  only  one  case  was  it  reported  that  the  corporation  main- 
tained such  a  school.    The  concern  referred  to  is  a  large  whole- 
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sale  clothing  house  with  7,500  employes.  They  maintain  a  school 
for  teaching  English.  The  attendance  is  from  25  to  60,  and  is 
conducted  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  the  com- 
pany's lunch  room.  They  have  two  sessions  per  week  from  5:15 
to  7:00  P.M. 

From  October  15th  to  March  15th,  or  for  five  months  each 
winter,  the  Chicago  city  schools  maintain  free  classes  for  foreign 
speaking  people  (principally  adults)  from  seven  to  nine  o'clock 
on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesdiiy  and  Thursday  evenings.  These 
classes  furnish  regular  instruction  in  reading  and  speaking  Eng- 
lish. There  is  also  some  simple  instruction  in  the  taking  out  of 
"first  papers,"  "second  papers,"  and  some  discussion  of  City, 
County  and  State  Government  activities  with  which  the  ordinary 
citizen  most  frequently  comes  in  contact. 

In  the  winter  of  1913-1914,  the  attendance  at  these  classes 
for  foreign  people  numbered  19,000  for  the  City  of  Chicago, 
1914-1915  17,645,  but  for  the  session  just  about  closing  for  1916- 
1917  the  attendance  will  average  less  than  5,000. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion have  conducted  schools  in  the  city  of  Chicago  for  teaching 
the  English  language  to  foreigners.  This  work,  however,  has 
now  been  almost  discontinued  by  them  on  account  of  lack  in 
attendance. 

It  is  reported  that  in  1914  they  had  about  3,000  students  in 
this  class  of  work  throughout  the  city,  whereas  the  present  at- 
tendance is  less  than  one-tenth  that  number. 

JOHN  G.  WOOD, 

(for  C.  A.  Ranney), 
Manager  of  Works. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO. 

The  following  are  papers  describing  the  school  work  as  con- 
ducted by  companies  represented  on  this  Committee.  We  oflFer 
these  as  covering  the  information  most  usually  sought  after  by 
inquiring  members  of  the  Association. 

How  THE  Casino  Technical  Night  School  Teaches 
English  to  Those  of  Foreign  Birth 

The  Casino  Technical  Night  School  operates  in  conjunction 
with  its  Engineering,  Industrial  and  Domestic  Courses  a  course 
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in  English  for  those  of  foreign  birth.  The  course  covers  a  maxi- 
mum period  of  two  years.  Classes  are  held  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  evenings  from  6:30  to  9:00  P.M.,  from  Sep- 
tember to  June. 

The  operation  of  the  school  has  been  worked  out  on  a  basis 
of  cooperation  between  the  three  mainly  interested  parties, 
namely,  the  students,  the  Public  Schools  and  the  local  Industry. 
The  individual  pays  his  share  of  the  operating  expenses  in  the 
form  of  a  tuition  charge.  The  East  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools 
contribute  the  use  of  a  building  with  light,  heat  and  janitor 
service.  The  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany makes  an  annual  appropriation  to  help  carry  on  the  work. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  no  class  for  foreign  women  due 
to  the  lack  of  a  demand. 

The  men  are  classified  into  four  groups,  according  to  their 
ability  to  speak  and  understand  English;  and  according  to  their 
previous  education. 

Emphasis  is  laid  at  all  times  on  English — written  and  oral. 
The  object  of  the  course  is — First,  to  give  those  of  foreign  birth 
a  means  of  communication.  Second,  to  train  them  for  a  more 
useful  life  in  their  homes,  in  the  community  and  in  their  work 
by  acquainting  them  with  the  ideals  and  the  operation  of  Ameri- 
can institutions. 

As  soon  as  sufficient  English  has  been  acquired,  students  in 
the  Foreign  department  can  go  on  with  their  studies  in  the  Night 
School  along  other  lines  if  they  choose. 

Besides  Reading,  Conversation  and  Writing,  instruction  is 
given  in  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  American  History,  Government  and 
Industry.  These  latter  subjects  are  used  as  a  medium  for  further 
practice  in  English  along  lines  which  will  be  most  useful  in 
quickly  fitting  the  immigrant  into  his  new  environment. 

To  the  first  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Foreign  department 
all  those  who  have  no  understanding  of  English  are  assigned. 
Those  who  have  had  very  little  or  no  previous  education  before 
coming  to  this  country  are  also  placed  in  this  division.  These 
men  are  taught  the  alphabet,  reading,  spelling,  speaking  and 
understanding  English.  The  instruction  is  based  largely  on  words 
met  in  the  daily  conversation  of  the  men  in  their  homes  and 
places  of  employment  and  in  their  community  life.  These  con- 
sist chiefly  of  the  names  of  household  articles,  clothing,  tools, 
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stores,  etc.  Simple  nouns,  pronouns  and  verbs  are  combined 
into  sentences  and  the  men  are  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  correct 
usage  of  the  simplest  and  most  important  conversational  words. 
In  this  class  besides  the  lessons  prepared  by  the  instructors  we 
use  Robert's  Lesson  Sheets  and  Harrington  &  Cunningham's 
"First  Book  for  Non-English  Speaking  People,"  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company. 

In  the  second  class  those  men  are  enrolled  who  are  able  to 
read  and  understand  a  little  English*  The  text  used  for  reading 
less6ns  is  "Civics  for  Americans  in  the  Making,"  by  Plass,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company.  The  subject  matter  in  this  text  is  used  as 
a  basis  for  class  discussions.  These  discussions  are  very  valuable 
as  they  give  practice  in  the  use  of  English  by  the  men  and  the 
instructor  can  note  any  mistakes  and  point  out  the  correct  usage 
of  words.  Spelling  lessons  for  this  class  are  made  up  by  the 
instructor  and  consist  of  words  used  in  the  text,  together  with 
those  met  in  every-day  conversation.  A  number  of  words  are 
given  to  each  man,  each  evening,  to  be  used  in  original  sentences. 
These  sentences  are  placed  on  the  blackboard  and  errors  are 
corrected  and  explained  by  the  instructor  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  class. 

The  third  division  of  the  department  is  simply  an  extension 
of  the  second,  the  idea  being  to  provide  further  drill  in  English 
and  some  additional  facts  in  regard  to  American  customs,  insti- 
tutions, etc.  A  study  of  the  simple  operations  of  Arithmetic  is 
taken  up  at  this  time. 

The  fourth  division  of  the  department  takes  care  of  men  who 
speak  and  understand  English  fairly  well.  Some  of  the  more 
elementary  principles  of  grammar  are  taught  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  words  and  their  relation  to  each  other  are  studied.  Prac- 
tical problems  in  Arithmetic,  covering  fractions,  decimals,  and 
percentage  are  taken  up.  United  States  History  and  Govern- 
ment is  studied  from  "Chancellor's  History  and  Government  of 
the  United  States,"  Americaij  Book  Company.  The  majority  of 
the  men  who  complete  the  work  covered  in  this  class  are  able  to 
enroll  in  the  Freshman  class  of  our  Engineering  department. 
Those  who  can  handle  the  English  and  have  not  had  sufficient 
training  in  the  elementary  subjects  can  further  prepare  for  the 
Engineering  work  in  the  Preparatory  department  of  the  School. 

Classes  vary  from  fifteen  to  thirty  members  according  to  the 
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number  enrolled  in  the  department  and  their  various  abilities. 
The  attendance  in  the  Foreign  department  is  very  uncertain, 
though  the  tuition  charge  helps  to  steady  it  to  some  extent.  The 
attendance  is  affected  by  changing  of  shifts  of  work,  overtime 
work,  the  very  large  turnover  among  this  class  of  employes  in 
Industry,  economic  conditions  and  the  attraction  of  other  in- 
terests. 

The  personalities  and  abilities  of  the  instructors  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  keeping  up  of  interest  in  those  learning  Eng- 
lish, as  well  as  the  hope  of  a  better  job  in  the  industry.  The 
instructor  should  possess  sympathy  for  the  foreigner,  an  under- 
standing of  his  past  modes  of  living  and  his  present  troubles. 
He  should  be  interested  in  his  teaching  primarily  for  its  own 
sake  and  the  good  that  he  feels  he  can  do.  A  pleasing  person- 
ality, health  and  a  large  amount  of  patience  are  almost  indis- 
pensable characteristics  for  the  instructor  in  English. 

In  teaching  English  the  instructor's  main  duty  is  to  stimulate, 
encourage  and  inspire  the  students  to  practice.  The  results  ob- 
tained are  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  individual  interest, 
effort  and  practice  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

Through  repetition  the  use  of  English  becomes  a  habit  and 
after  enough  English  has  been  acquired  to  understand  the  most 
elementary  things,  additional  words  and  expressions  are  readily 
picked  up. 

The  interest  and  cooperation  of  those  who  supervise  the  for- 
eigner in  his  daily  work  is  built  up  by  the  personal  influence  of 
faculty  members,  monthly  publication  describing  the  work  of 
the  school,  and  visits  to  the  foreign  classes  to  see  the  students 
at  work. 

After  completing  his  course  in  English  at  the  Casino  Tech- 
nical Night  School  the  foreigner  is  worth  more  to  the  industry. 
He  IS  able  to  earn  more  and  his  knowledge  of  American  ideals 
and  institutions  lead  him  and  his  family  to  live  on  a  higher  plane. 
He  is  a  better  and  happier  American  citizen. 

C  S.  COLER. 

The  Ford  English  School 

The  Ford  English  School  was  started  in  May,  1914,  with 
one  teacher  and  twenty  pupils.     The  latter  part  of  the  same 
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month  five  experienced  teachers  took  up  the  work  and  found 
the  plan  of  Dramatic  English  teaching  employed,  to  be  very 
successful.  In  September  following  a  call  was  made  in  the  plant 
for  volunteer  teachers  and  the  response  was  so  generous  and  the 
interest  so  splendidly  maintained  that  the  enrollment  of  the  school 
was  soon  increased  to  2,700  pupils,  at  which  number  it  has  re- 
mained more  or  less  fixed  for  the  two  and  a  half  years  in  which 
the  school  has  been  running,  as  there  is  thus  far  no  space  to 
accommodate  more  classes. 

A  problem  which  had  to  be  met  early  was  that  of  providing 
suitable  lessons  for  the  men.  The  head  of  the  school  with  valu- 
able suggestions  from  foremen  and  others  throughout  the  plant 
as  a  starting  point,  had  collected  and  arranged  considerable  data 
based  upon  the  daily  living  needs  of  the  men,  preparing  thus  a 
series  of  seventy-two  lessons.  The  lesson  exercises  take  up  such 
matters  as  the  proper  care  of  the  body,  bathing,  clean  teeth,  etc, ; 
daily  helps  in  and  about  the  factory,  including  safety-first  and 
first-aid;  matters  of  civil  government  of  the  State  and  the  Na- 
tion ;  how  to  obtain  citizenship  papers ;  etc.,  etc.  In  a  word  the 
lessons  are  based  on  environmental  conditions  and  their  im- 
provement. 

The  seventy-two  lessons  are  taught  in  thirty-six  weeks,  two 
lessons  a  week,  each  covering  a  period  of  an  hour  and  a  half. 
When  the  course  is  complete  the  foreigners  whatever  the  land 
of  their  birth  are  able  to  read,  write,  and  speak  simple  English. 

The  Cumulative  Method  of  teaching  is  used.  This  system 
may  be  explained  as  an  adaptation  of  the  Francis  Gouin  Method 
which  originated  in  Germany  about  the  year  1710.  The  Ford 
system,  however,  differs  from  this  and  all  other  existing  systems 
in  that  it  furnishes  instruction  sheets  and  classroom  programs 
for  the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

The  Cumulative  Method  of  dramatization  employed  as  in- 
troduced, is  being  promoted  by  the  National  Association  of  Dra- 
matic English  Teachers. 

As  previously  stated,  all  teachers  in  the  Ford  English  School 
are  volunteers,  employes  of  the  company  from  all  parts  of  the 
plant,  who  are  willing  in  the  spirit  of  "help  the  other  fellow" 
to  give  their  own  time,  without  pay,  to  the  work  of  instructing 
the  foreigners  in  English.  These  teachers  are  put  into  a  teachers' 
training  class  which  meets  every  week.     After  approximately 
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three  months'  instruction  they  become  substitute  teachers  and 
may  then  teach  two  school  periods  a  week.  If  satisfactory  results 
are  obtained  these  teachers  are  given  regular  classes. 

A  further  word  about  the  volimteer  teachers  will  prove  of 
interest.  Although  they  give  their  service  gratis,  they  receive 
a  considerable  degree  of  compensation  from  their  training  class 
work  and  from  the  Teachers'  Literary  Club.  The  latter  is  an 
organization  built  on  the  lines  of  the  old-fashioned  debating 
society  and  meets  for  debate  and  social  intercourse  twice  each 
month.  It  has  a  male  chorus  and  very  proficient  debaters.  An 
accessory  of  the  Teachers'  Literary  Club  is  the  Boosters'  Club 
or  the  Ford  English  School  Boosters  consisting  of  those  foremen 
or  department  heads  throughout  the  plant  who  have  served  as 
judges  on  a  debate  at  one  of  the  regular  meetings. 

In  addition  to  these  benefits  each  teacher  has  an  opportunity 
to  get  instruction  in  English,  practical  psychology  and  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  public  speaking. 

To  return  now  to  the  School  itself :  thus  far  there  have  been 
three  graduation  exercises.  July  25,  1915,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  men  were  graduated  in  the  first  class,  the  second  class 
consisting  of  five  hundred  and  nineteen  men  were  graduated 
February  27,  1916;  and  the  third  with  two  hundred  and  thirty 
men  received  their  diplomas  October  1,  1916. 

At  present,  preparations  are  being  made  for  a  fourth  class^ 
to  be  graduated  in  a  few  weeks. 

Of  the  thirty-two  hundred  men  in  the  school  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  diplomas  to  men  who  have  a  sufficiently  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  English  but  lack  familiarity  with  the  principles  of 
the  Government  of  the  State  or  the  Nation.  Others  have  their 
attendance  affected  and  consequently  their  time  protracted  be- 
cause of  the  three  shift  plan  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
men  to  attend  with  the  required  regularity. 

Every  graduate  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  basic 
principles  of  civil  government. 

Each  class  graduating  has  had  a  representative  who  made 
an  address  in  English  as  part  of  the  program  of  the  graduating 
exercises.  Each  class  represented  over  fifty  languages.  A  grad- 
uate receives  a  diploma  signed  by  officers  of  the  company  and 
those  of  the  Educational  department  certifying  that  he  can  read, 
write  and  speak  English  sufficiently  well  for  the  usages  of  com- 
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mon  life,  as  well  as  that  he  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  American  government. 

It  is  a  fitting  climax  to  the  course  that  each  graduate  should 
carry  with  him  a  sense  of  the  thoroughly  unifying  influence  of 
the  common  language.  A  spectacular  feature  of  the  "Melting 
Pot"  at  the  two  more  recent  graduation  exercises  was  the  driving 
home  of  the  idea  of  a  united  nation  and  the  welding  together  of 
peoples  speaking  52  tongues  into  one  people,  the  citizens  of 
America. 

The  Melting  Pot  pageant  deserves  special  mention.  The  ex- 
ercises opened  with  the  arrival  at  our  shores  of  the  stream  of 
immigrants  speaking  every  conceivable  language.  They  crossed 
the  gang-plank  of  the  immigrant  ship,  E  Pluribtts  Unum,  pictured 
in  the  foreground.  When  all  had  left  the  ship  and  entered  the 
Pot,  a  half-dozen  vigorous  Americans  (teachers  in  English 
School)  carefully  stirred  the  Pot  until  all  nationalities  were  made 
into  one.  From  a  confusion  of  languages  and  races  there  arose 
one  people  speaking  a  common  language.  The  gang-plank  rep- 
resented the  distance  between  the  immigrant  ship  and  the  Ford 
English  School  Melting  Pot.  Nine  months  of  hard  work  in  the 
Ford  School  is  necessary  for  the  immigrants  to  acquire  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  our  language,  customs,  and  government.  In 
the  Melting  Pot  pageant,  however,  it  took  but  nine  minutes  to 
change  our  adopted  sons  into  prospective  American  citizens. 

The  men  that  climbed  out  of  the  cauldron  each  carrying  his 
American  flag  and  diploma  as  tokens  of  his  achievement  were 
transformed  alike  in  dress,  spirit  and  opportunity.  The  gradua- 
tion exercises  were  fittingly  favored  with  addresses  by  prominent 
men  and  patriotic  music  by  the  Ford  band. 

It  would  be  an  oversight  not  to  mention  the  American  Club 
in  connection  with  the  Ford  English  School.  This  is  an  organi- 
zation of  the  Alumni  of  the  graduates  of  the  English  School 
all  of  whom  are  eligible  to  this  Qub.  It  meets  twice  each  month 
to  hear  a  program  of  music,  a  short  lesson  in  American  history 
or  geography,  to  see  moving  pictures  on  educational  subjects  and 
other  subjects  of  interest,  to  sing,  and  to  give  school  and  country 
yells. 

Historical  Events  in  which  the  English  School  participated 
were  the  Americanization  program  on  Independence  Day,  1915 
and  1916.    Two  thousand  Ford  English  School  pupils  and  four 
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thousand  other  Ford  employes  marched  to  the  Detroit  city  hall 
where  they  were  met  by  the  mayor  and  other  city  officials. 
Massed  in  front  of  the  city  hall,  the  men  sang  "America,"  in 
which  the  word  "chosen"  had  been  substituted  for  "native"  in 
the  first  line  of  the  second  verse.  The  procession  made  its  way 
then  to  Belle  Isle  where  the  men  participated  in  the  Americani- 
zation Day  program.  These  events  stimulated  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Board  of  Education  of  Detroit  to  undertake  the 
teaching  of  English  in  the  schools,  by  the  Ford  Method.  From 
here  it  has  spread  to  other  cities,  and  other  corporations  are  tak- 
ing up  the  Cumulative  method  of  English  teaching  initiated  at 
the  Ford  plant. 

'  Several  Canadian  and  American  plants  have  sent  men  to  the 
Ford  plant  to  be  trained  as  teachers  of  the  Ford  Method. 

So  thoroughly  has  the  spirit  of  the  school  permeated  the  fac- 
tory at  large,  that  a  foreman  holding  a  prominent  position  in  the 
plant  recently  remarked  that  it  was  easier  for  him  now  to  handle 
three  hundred  men  effectively  than  it  was  twenty-five  before  the 
school  was  started. 

Some  of  the  tangible  results  of  the  Ford  English  School  may 
be  tmderstood  from  the  fact  that  accidents  in  the  production  de- 
partment have  decreased  fifty- four  per  cent,  since  the  school  was 
started.  Formerly  a  large  force  of  interpreters  were  employed 
at  considerable  expense,  but  now  few  are  necessary.  The  spirit 
of  "Help  the  Other  Fellow"  is  everywhere  in  evidence. 

Samuel  Marquis. 

American  Bridge  Company^  Ambridge  Plant  School^ 

Ambridge,  Pa. 

The  School  year  begins  September  16th.  Some  two  weeks 
previous  to  this  date  copies  of  the  new  "School  Year  Book"  are 
attached  to  the  plant  bulletin  boards  and  distributed  to  all  super- 
intendents and  foremen.  A  copy  is  also  presented  to  each  student 
of  the  previous  year. 

The  foremen  are  requested  to  explain  to  their  non-English 
speaking  men  the  desire  of  the  Company  and  the  urgent  need 
that  they  attend  school.  Shop  leaders  are  glad  to  do  this  for 
ability  to  understand  English  increases  the  foreign-born  man's 
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usefulness  and  decreases  his  liability  to  accident.  A  foreman's 
r^ating  as  a  producer  depends  on  both  of  these. 

Brief  blue-print  notices  in  large  type  and  in  several  languages 
are  posted  in  conspicuous  places  in  shop  and  town.  Such  notices 
give  the  name  of  the  school,  the  English  classes  to  be  formed, 
the  date  and  place  to  meet,  and  the  name  of  the  principal. 

The  Priests  and  National  Society  Officers  are  requested  to 
announce  from  pulpit  and  platform  the  opening  of  the  school 
and  to  urge  their  people  to  attend.  This  they  have  done  in  a  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation.    ^ 

The  classes  in  English  recite  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  or 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  from  7  to  9  P.M.  In  busy  years,  when 
a  night  force  is  necessary,  day  sessions  from  2  to  4  P.M.  are  also 
held.  There  are  eight  and  one-half  months  of  school,  closing  at 
the  end  of  May,  with  a  week's  holiday  at  Christmas. 

Rooms  for  recitation,  with  good  accommodations  for  the  pur- 
pose, are  provided  in  the  third  story  of  the  office  building.  Each 
room  has  a  long  table  with  chair  capacity  for  about  fifteen  stu- 
dents, the  maximum  allowed.  Each  room  has  blackboard  space 
and  a  map  of  the  United  States  is  to  adorn  the  wall. 

The  teachers  for  the  year  1916-1917  wera  all  women,  five 
from  office  force  and  two  wives  of  employes.  The  latter  have 
had  normal  training  and  public  school  teaching  experience;  the 
former  no  training  except  in  Sunday  School  work.  The  teachers 
are  all  Americans  except  one  of  Austrian  birth  with  American 
training. 

Except  for  a  beginning  class  of  Italians  no  classification  by 
nationality  was  made  this  year.  The  other  classes  contain  stu- 
dents of  Polish,  Greek,  Italian,  Croatian,  Russian,  German,  Ruth- 
enian,  Bohemian,  Slovak,  Serbian,  Slovene  and  Swedish  birth, 
in  numbers  in  about  the  order  named.  These  vary  in  age  from 
sixteen  to  thirty,  with  a  few  older. 

The  classes  are  in  grades  one  to  four.  The  first  and  second 
grades  use  "English  for  Adult  Students,"  a  text-book  prepared 
by  the  School.  In  the  third  grade  a  more  difficult  reading  book 
is  used,  and  in  the  fourth  a  beginner's  history,  in  biographical 
outlines,  of  the  United  States. 

Citizenship  instruction  is  given  to  all,  using  at  first  the  pam- 
phlets of  the  "Sons  of  the  Revolution,"  later  a  book  on  naturali- 
zation and  a  book  on  civics  in  preparation  for  second  papers. 
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An  endeavor  is  made  to  orderly  present,  starting  with  com- 
mon objects,  the  conversation,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  gram- 
mar and  composition,  and  civic  subjects,  that  are  needed  to  give 
an  employe  a  fair  chance  in  the  service  of  the  company  and  fit 
him  for  American  life. 

The  classes  are  limited  to  maximum  of  twelve  in  number — 
usually  six  to  ten.  This  gives  opportunity  for  individual  as  well 
as  class  instruction  Some  of  the  men  are  very  timid  and  with- 
out individual  help,  in  part,  will  become  discouraged. 

Students  pay  a  school  fee  of  one  dollar  a  month,  about  one- 
third  of  the  expense;  the  American  Bridge  Company  takes  care 
of  the  remainder.  Students  are  not  paid  for  time  spent  in  school ; 
nor  is  rate  of  shop  pay  affected  by  it  until  quality  of  service  per- 
formed merits  the  advance.  One  of  the  instructors  looks  after 
student  absence;  a  personal  call  is  made  if  deemed  advisable. 
•  Instructors  are  paid  from  $17.50  to  $25,000  a  month,  depend- 
ing on  training  and  length  of  service.  For  company  employes 
this  is,  of  course,  in  addition  to  their  regular  salaries. 

The  School  is  entirely  in  the  control  of  the  company.  The 
management,  finance  and  accounting  are  ordered  as  for  any  other 
department.  School  fees  are  taken,  by  written  consent  of  stu- 
dent, directly  from  the  pay  envelope,  and  the  teachers  receive 
their  checks  from  the  Paymaster. 

A  School-board  of  five  members,  officials  of  the  company, 
have  charge  of  the  School,  appointing  the  instructors  and  regu- 
lating the  income  and  expense. 

Certificates  are  to  be  given  to  students  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

The  total  enrollment,  1915-1916,  was  105 ;  the  average  monthly 
enrollment  about  45 ;  and  the  average  daily  attendance  about  35. 

Of  the  foreign-born  employes  about  15  per  cent,  were  en- 
rolled during  the  year. 

J.  E.  Banks. 

Appendix 

Papers  on  composition  work  as  developed  at  Ambridge  Plant 
School,  given  at  Faculty  Meetings  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  McCully 
and  Miss  Margaret  Reisch,  Instructors. 

Written  Composition 
Composition,  according  to  Webster,  means  the  art  of  forming 
sentences. 
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A  book  is  the  compiling  of  many  sentences. 

So  the  beginning  then  is  the  simple  sentence.  This  must  con- 
tain at  least  one  complete  thought, — ^the  subject  and  the  predicate, 
— the  name  of  that  of  which  something  is  said  and  the  word  that 
tells  what  is  said  of  the  subject.  The  predicate  may  be  a  word 
of  action  or  merely  a  word  which  expresses  being. 

Composition  work  is  acquiring  the  power  to  express  one's 
self  correctly  in  speaking  and  in  writing. 

Certainly  this  is  of  vital  importance  in  our  English  classes. 
We  have  left  out  the  first  great  step  toward  success  in  English 
teaching  if  we  have  omitted  composition  work. 

With  those  students  who  know  little  or  no  English  and  have 
had  only  a  scant  education,  we  can  not  begin  by  making  whole 
sentences.  It  is  necessary  in  many  cases  to  give  a  part  of  the 
sentence^  asking  the  student  for  only  one  word,  then  for  two 
and  later  on  he  will  gladly  give  you  the  whole  sentence.  Pos- 
sibly the  first  sentence  I  have  given  was :  I  write  on  the . 

Ask  the  student  on  what  he  writes  and  he  may  answer  "paper" 
at  once  or  he  may  have  to  think  a  moment  and  then  he  will  say 
O,  on  paper."    Then  ask  him  to  give  you  the  whole  sentence,  as 

I  write  on  the ,"  naming  that  thing  on  which  he  writes, 

and  he  will  soon  answer  you,  "I  write  on  the  paper."  Then  you 
may  ask  him  with  what  he  writes?  And  after  a  little  time  he 
will  tell  you  he  writes  with  the  pencil. 

You  can  also  develop  power  to  compose  by  asking  questions 
as :  "What  color  is  your  pencil  ?"  etc.,  and  having  the  student  an- 
swer in  complete  sentences. 

Some  days  you  may  use  the  reading  lesson  as  a  basis  for  that 
day's  composition  work.  After  having  read  the  lesson,  close  the 
books  and  ask  each  student  to  tell  you  one  thing  about  the  lesson. 
At  first  he  may  not  be  able  to  do  this,  but  after  a  short  time  he 
will  pay  much  closer  attention  to  the  reading  lesson,  knowing  he 
is  expected  to  tell  of  it  afterwards. 

We  may  also  use  our  spelling  lesson.  With  each  new  word 
in  the  spelling  lesson,  we  teach  not  only  the  spelling  but  the 
meaning  and  the  use  of  the  word.  After  spelling  the  words  with 
the  books  open;  the  words  plainly  in  sight,  ask  for  at  least  two 
sentences  from  each  student  which  will  show  whether  he  really 
understands  the  words. 

Of  course  we  are  limited  with  regard  to  time  for  all  this  work, 
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but  by  making  the  best  of  every  moment  we  can  have  much  more- 
composition  work  than  at  first  we  think  possible. 

On  pages  fourteen,  sixteen,  eighteen  and  twenty  in  our  Eng- 
lish book  we  find  several  groups  of  words  to  be  used  in  sentence 

making,  such  as :  (put butter ice-box)  with  which 

words  it  is  very  easy  for  the  student  to  form  a  sentence  as:  "I 
put  the  butter  in  the  ice-box."  What  is  still  better,  you  will  find 
the  students  like  this  work.  Other  groups  of  words  similar  to 
those  found  at  the  bottom  of  page  sixteen  may  be  placed  on  the 
blackboard  or  put  on  paper  and  given  to  the  students, « from  which 
to  form  sentences.  Much  oral  work  in  sentence-making  is  needed. 
I  might  add  it  is  always  best  to  insist  on  correct  pronunciation 
in  all  work. 

After  the  students  have  had  ample  practice  in  sentence  writ- 
ing and  in  giving  oral  sentences,  the  description  of  a  picture  or 
the  telling  of  some  incident  may  be  taken  up.  In  the  case  of  a 
story  taken  from  a  picture,  it  is  best  to  let  each  student  tell  what 
he  sees  in  the  picture.  Have  several  students  tell  their  stories 
orally  first :  correcting  them  as  you  find  it  necessary.  This  may 
often  be  done  by  those  students  who  are  listening.  Ask  if  any 
one  has  noticed  a  mistake  and  can  correct  it.  Then  let  all  write 
the  story.  It  is  good  to  have  an  outline  upon  the  board  to  guide 
with  respect  to  paragraphing  and  order. 

This  kind  of  composition  can  not  be  successfully  undertaken 
until  the  students  can  spell  correctly  and  know  a  little  of  capi- 
talization and  punctuation. 

The  next  step  is  letter-writing  and  sometimes  this  is  taken 
before  story-writing,  because  of  the  great  desire  on  the  part  of 
our  English  students  to  write  letters  in  the  new  language.  These 
men  are  usually  very  anxious  to  write  to  their  friends  in  English 
(those  friends  who  understand  English,  of  course).  In  letter- 
writing  the  student  quickly  learns  to  write  his  address  correctly. 
He  also  expresses  himself  more  freely  than  in  story-writing  be- 
cause he  knows  exactly  what  he  wants  to  tell  his  friend  and  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  him. 

Then  the  business  letter  should  be  taught.  This,  of  course, 
should  be  very  brief ;  teach  the  student  to  state  in  as  few  words 
as  possible  what  he  wishes  to  say.  Also  teach  the  correct  form 
of  address  for  the  envelopes  and  insist  on  placing  return  address 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner.     Write  a  letter  ordering  a  book 
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from  a  well-known  book  company,  another  ordering  some  merch- 
andise, then  one  applying  for  a  position.  One  also  subscribing 
for  a  newspaper  or  current  magazine  may  be  written.  Review 
these  forms  often  enough  to  keep  them  fixed  in  the  student's 
mind  so  he  may  be  able  to  use  them  in  actual  business  transac- 
tions. Two  letters  each  month  should  be  sufficient ;  that  will  be 
a  letter  every  fourth  day  at  school. 

Last  and  highest  in  the  order  of  composition  work  is  the  real 
story-writing  or  relating  of  various  incidents  in  their  several  lives 
and  also  trips  they  have  taken. 

These  should  first  be  told  orally  and  commented  upon,  then 
written  thoughtfully ;  later  corrected  and  perhaps  rewritten  as  it 
seems  necessary. 

In  concluding,  I  want  to  say  that  any  foreign-born  student 
who  has  reached  that  point  where  he  can  write  a  good  account 
of  and  speak  intelligently  in  English,  of  any  incident  in  his  every- 
day life  and  can  also  give  a  complete  description  of  any  building 
or  street  or  city  he  has  visited,  relating  the  various  facts  in  their 
correct  order;  that  student  has  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of 
English,  which  is  our  aim  in  teaching  these  people. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  McCully. 

Oral  Composition 

Oral  composition  means  expressing  one's  thoughts  by  speak- 
ing them  in  complete  sentences.  These  sentences  must  be  made 
up  of  words,  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  which  are  thor- 
oughly understood  by  the  speaker ;  and  must  be  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  convey  the  right  meaning  intended  to  the  one  or 
ones  spoken  to. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  speak  well,  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  plurals  of  nouns,  the  tenses  and  modes  of  verbs, 
the  comparison  of  adverbs  and  adjectives,  the  proper  uses  of  the 
pronouns,  he,  she  and  it,  and  to  understand  fully  just  when  and 
where  to  use  each  part  of  speech. 

The  pronunciation  is  very  important  in  this  work. 

There  are  many  words  in  the  English  language  that  sound 
so  much  alike  when  spoken,  that  they  very  often  prove  confus- 
ing to  one  who  is  trying  to  understand  a  speaker.  The  pronun- 
ciation must  also  be  clear  and  distinct,  for  if  it  is  not  so,  it  will 
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become  difficult  for  the  listener  to  hear  and  understand  what  is 
being  said. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  write  a  sentence  on  the  blackboard  omit- 
ting one  word.    Ask  a  pupil  to  supply  the  missing  word.     For 

example — a  pronoun — ^"J^hn  brought  — books  with ." 

It  will  be  hard  for  them,  at  first  to  supply  the  missing  words, 
but  after  they  learn  the  uses  of  the  pronouns,  it  will  become  easy 
for  them  to  readily  say,  "John  brought  his  books  with  him,"  and 
understand  what  it  means. 

Foreign-born  scholars  are  very  slow  to  make  sentences,  and 
when  they  do  succeed  in  expressing  a  thought,  they  invariably 
omit  a  word  or  words. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  by  which  to  persuade  them 
to  construct  sentences.  After  they  have  learned  the  meaning  of 
a  word  and  how  to  spell  it,  they  may  be  asked  to  use  that  word 
in  a  sentence.  This  they  will  try  to  do.  At  first  they  omit  "the's" 
and  "a's"  and  small  words.  For  example, — the  word  "saw." 
They  will  say,  "I  saw  man."  But  after  they  understand,  through 
the  corrections  by  the  teacher,  why  they  should  say  "a  man,"  it 
will  not  be  long  before  they  will  say  the  complete  sentence,  "I 


saw  a  man." 


When  they  have  read  a  paragraph,  it  is  a  good  method  to  ask 
them  simple  questions  about  what  they  have  read.  Then  insist 
on  them  saying  their  answers  correctly.  Say  their  sentences  cor- 
rectly and  have  them  repeat  them. 

After  they  have  learned  to  construct  sentences,  the  next  step 
in  oral  composition  is  conversation.  Have  them  read  a  story  and 
then  ask  them  to  tell  it  from  memory  as  best  they  can.  Or,  have 
them  relate  some  interesting  experience  in  their  own  lives,  being 
careful  to  observe  and  correct  any  mistakes  that  may  be  made 
as  the  story  is  told. 

They  are  always  ready  to  talk  about  their  own  countries. 
Anything  they  can  be  persuaded  to  speak  of  and  talk  about  per- 
taining to  their  own  land,  is  interesting  both  to  the  scholar  and 
the  teacher,  and  encourages  confidence  in  themselves,  thus  mak- 
ing them,  in  time,  feel  free  to  speak. 

When  scholars  have  succeeded  in  forming  sentences,  holding 
conversation,  and  telling  a  story,  they  may  be  given  one  particular 
topic,  and  be  asked  to  talk  about  it. 
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» 

When  they  can  do  this  successfully,  they  have  reached  the 
goal,  which  we,  as  teachers,  are  trying  to  help  them  attain. 

Margaret  Reisch. 
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ROUND   TABLE   DISCUSSION— UNSKILLED 

LABOR 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  June  6th,  1917 

Chairman  Banks:  It  took  considerable  urging  on  my  part 
to  get  a  gentleman  who  is  going  to  speak  for  a  moment  this 
morning  to  come  to  us  at  all  for  this  second  time.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him  in  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  meeting 
at  Pittsburgh  a  few  months  ago,  and  I  felt  that  his  address  was 
so  splendid  that  I  tried  to  get  him  here  to  address  you.  He  was 
here  this  morning,  but  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  speak,  and 
he  said  he  would  not  come  back,  but  I  told  him  that  you  repre- 
sented $400,000,000  of  capital,  that  you  were  interested  in  what  he 
would  say,  and  we  wanted  him  to  speak  to  you.  The  gentleman 
I  refer  to  is  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Rumball,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Civil  Education  Association  of  Erie  county,  and  Special  Field 
Officer,  Division  of  Aliens  of  the  Resource  Mobilization  Bureau 
of  New  York  state.     Mr.  Rumball  will  now  address  you. 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Rumball:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I 
will  not  take  much  of  your  time,  because  I  do  not  want  to  take 
much  of  my  own.  I  am  interested  in  this  question  of  alien  labor, 
and  my  time  has  been  given  to  it  considerably  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  thing  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  is  some- 
thing bigger  than  industry,  and  there  is  only  one  thing  bigger 
than  industry  in  this  country,  and  that  is  the  country  itself;  in 
other  words,  I  want  to  look  at  the  work  more  from  a  national 
point  of  view  than  from  an  industrial  point  of  view. 

There  are  in  this  country  more  than  two  million  men  who 
cannot  serve  Uncle  Sam,  as  they  cannot  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  that  is  one  of  the  penalties  we  pay  for  not  teaching 
them  the  English  language.  That  is  one  of  the  things  which 
Uncle  Sam  pays  for  his  past  inefficiency  in  that  direction. 

The  particular  thing  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  in 
regard  to  this  question  is  this:  I  find  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
larger  corporations — ^and  you  represent  the  larger  corporations 
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rather  than  the  smaller  ones,  for  it  is  only  the'  larger  corpora- 
tions who  would  be  interested  in  this  corporation  school  move- 
nient  which  is  being  fostered  by  your  organization — there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  larger  corporations  to  be  satisfied 
with  educating  their  own  employes  and  making  them  efficient 
for  their  own  particular  industry^  rather  than  for  an  efficient 
citizenship  at  large,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  really  have 
much  interest  in  the  movement,  as  it  does  Bring  definite  returns 
and  benefits  to  their  own  particular  industry.  Factory  welfare 
work  must  be  done  voluntarily,  and  many  of  the  things  that 
are  required  by  state  law  to-day,  such  as  improved  sanitation, 
good  air,  and  things  of  that  kind,  were  first  put  into  the  factories 
through  the  good  will  of  the  employers  or  the  demand  of  the 
employes,  and  they  are  required  now  by  most  state  laws  in  the 
states  of  this  country,  and  that  is  the  tendency  of  the  different 
companies  to  put  in  at  the  demand  of  the  workmen  those  things 
which  are  of  value  and  ultimately  find  a  place  on  the  law  books. 
We  should  not  lose  track  of  that  policy  in  our  educational  work, 
we  should  not  believe,  because  the  factory  educates  its  employes 
in  the  attributes  of  American  citizenship,  that  our  job  is  done. 
Our  job  is  not  done  until  the  state  or  municipality  is  doing  the 
work  we  started. 

This  is  important,  because  there  are  vast  thousands  of  alien 
employes  in  this  country,  not  in  the  large  corporations  alone, 
but  in  the  smaller  corporations  where  this  welfare  work  cannot 
be  carried  on.  I  saw  what  the  Ambridge  works  are  doing,  but 
there  are  lots  of  little  places  that  cannot  do  that  work.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  average  manufacturer — and  I  have  talked  with 
a  great  many  of  them,  including  some  of  the  bigger  ones — ^has 
any  definite  idea  in  his  mind  of  the  characteristics  of  welfare 
work,  and  what  is  illegitimate  welfare  work,  and  I  want  to  put 
on  the  side  of  illegitimate  welfare  work  two  of  those  things  that 
ultimately  should  be  the  activity  of  the  community.  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  a  lot  of  illegitimate  work  being 
persisted  in  by  certain  factories,  and  if  they  would  put  as  much 
eflFort  forth  toward  getting  the  work  done  by  the  community, 
the  results  would  be  more  satisfactory.  The  factories  must  dis- 
seminate these  ideas  and  get  enthusiasm  in  the  municipality  and 
city  as  well  as  in  the  factory.  Public  education  and  instruction 
in  American  citizenship  are  two  things  we  do  not  need  to  leave 
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to  private  direction.  The  Y.  M.  C  A.  has  done  splendid  work, 
but  for  every  Y.  M.  C.  A.  I  can  point  to  an  inefficient  organiza- 
tion doing  the  same  thing.  I  can  point  out  in  this  city  a  Polish 
saloonkeeper  who  is  training  five  hundred  citizens  a  year,  and 
he  gets  them  by  through  the  naturalization  office  better  than 
some  of  our  schools  do.  The  same  law  that  permits  the  factory 
to  do  this  work  permits  anyone  to  train  persons  to  become  citi- 
zens. We  want  American  citizens  trained  by  definite  standards, 
and  not  have  a  situation  such  as  existed  in  New  York  state,  and 
Pennsylvania  is  not  any  better— and  there  are  other  states  which 
are  really  no  better— where  you  can  count  up  by  dozens  and 
scores  of  large  communities  where  you  have  anywhere  from  one 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  foreigners,  who  have  no  facilities  at 
all  for  learning  our  language,  and  I  would  like  to  see  the  cor- 
porations themselves,  who  have  the  enthusiasm  and  broad-mind- 
edness now  to  provide  this  instruction  for  their  own  employes, 
realize  that  they,  who  at  present  know  the  thing  falls  on  them, 
should  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  citizenship  toward  their  own 
communities,  and  get  these  things  established  more  generally.  I 
believe  that  private  organizations,  and  industrial  organizations 
which  are  really  private,  are  ahead  in  that  direction.  We  in 
BuflFalo  are  working  in  that  direction  to-day.  Only  this  noon, 
at  a  meeting  of  manufacturers,  there  was  a  committee  composed 
of  three  of  the  largest  employers  of  alien  labor  in  this  city  ap- 
pointed to  go  to  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  arid  find  out  what  those 
cities  are  doing,  that  we  may  appoint  in  this  city  a  bureau  for 
controlling  the  foreign  labor  relations  in  this  city,  and  have  the 
city  pay  the  teachers,  and  not  have  the  factories  standardize  the 
work,  but  have  it  under  the  direction  of  the  city. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  city  are  going  to  the  commissioners 
of  education  and  ask  it  in  the  interest  of  public  citizenship.  The 
commissioners  of  education  will  listen  to  industrial  men  frequently 
when  they  will  not  listen  to  people  interested  in  these  problems 
more  or  less  from  a  philanthropic  point  of  view. 

The  great  question  of  unskilled  labor  has  got  to  be  faced  by 
you,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  big  one  in  the  future.  Those  of  us 
who  are  considering  the  problem  from  an  academic  standpoint, 
know  we  will  suflFer  more  in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the  past. 
There  would  not  have  been  a  literacy  test  law  passed  at  Wash- 
ington if  the  manufacturers  of  Washington  had  gotten  busy.    We 
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hear  much  about  the  capitalists  who  appear  at  Washington. 
There  were  very  few  capitalists  who  appeared  at  Washington 
when  that  bill  was  passed.  It  went  through  at  the  request  of 
the  labor  unions  and  a  few  southern  senators  who  know  nothing 
about  the  conditions  of  immigration"  That  bill  will  prevent  more 
than  half  the  Italians  who  previously  came  to  us  entering  this 
country.  It  will  prevent  54  per  cent  of  the  Italians;  it  will 
prevent  35  per  cent  of  the  Poles ;  42  per  cent  of  the  Greeks,  and 
so  on  all  down  the  line  of  men  coming  from  these  countries,  who 
will  be  kept  out,  because  the  manufacturers  allowed  that  thing 
to  be  put  over  on  them.  Unless  the  manufacturer  interests  him- 
self in  the  municipal,  state  and  federal  legislation  affecting  these 
things  we  will  suffer  more  and  they  will  suffer  more  with  the 
present  class  of  unskilled  labor  which  we  are  getting,  and  there 
is  a  big  economic  motive  to  do  things  which  heretofore  we  have 
hardly  bothered  about. 

Let  the  corporation  get  busy  on  behalf  of  the  corporation, 
and  have  this  thing  done  by  the  city.  It  may  not  be  as  well  done 
as  you  could  do  it,  but  it  is  up  to  you  manufacturers  to  have 
the  community  undertake  it,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  insist  that  it 
shall  be  kept  up  to  the  proper  standard. 

Chairman  Banks:  I  am  very  glad  to  have  heard  what  Mr. 
Rumball  said,  and  I  thank  him. 

I  was  asked  what  was  the  legitimate  work  for  a  corporation 
in  the  line  of  teaching  English  and  other  things  to  the  foreign- 
born.  I  answered  that  I  thought  the  legitimate  work  for  us  to 
do  was  the  work  which  the  public  school  system  is  not  doing, 
and  that  which  they  would  not  do.  With  respect  to  those  things 
which  they  can  do,  and  are  not  doing,  we  must  get  them  to  do 
them  just  as  our  school  faculty  has  to  start  things,  but  we  will 
find  there  are  certain  things  we  cannot  depend  on  the  public 
schools  to  teach,  there  are  special  things  we  must  give  to  those 
that  belong  to  our  work,  and  there  must  be  a  certain  sympathetic 
connection  and  control  that  we  cannot  get  from  the  public  school. 
There  are  certain  things  regarding  safety  work  that  we  cannot 
get  from  the  schools. 

I  will  speak  just  for  a  moment  of  the  chances  of  our  getting 
the  people  we  want  at  the  close  of  the  war.  I  have  heard  ad- 
dresses on  this  subject  by  some  very  able  men,  and  some  seem 
to  think  we  are  not  going  to  get  any  capable  men,  and  some  seem 
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to  think  we  will  have  them  dumped  here.  Each  one  who  is 
employing  foreign  labor  in  connection  with  his  corporation  ought 
to  think  about  this  matter,  he  ought  to  let  his  fancy  loose  some- 
what as  to  what  will  be  the  fact.  In  well-organized  countries, 
like  Germany,  they  may  prevent  immigration  simply  by  the  man- 
date of  the  government  and  preventing  their  people  from  going 
to  foreign  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  country 
like  Russia,  where  the  people  are  under  somewhat  less  control, 
it  is  likely  that  there  may  be  a  considerable  number  of  the  people 
from  that  country  come  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  likely 
between  those  two  extremes  we  will  get  mainly  the  number  of 
people  we  require,  even  if  they  are  not  of  the  best  kind  that  we 
would  like  to  have.  We  will  get  the  foreign-born  in  this  country 
after  the  war.  We  will  get  women,  more  particularly ;  there  will 
not  be  enough  men  to  go  around.  They  may  have  to  go  back 
to  the  custom  of  olden  times,  and  give  one  man  to  three  women, 
there  will  not  be  enough  men  to  go  around. 

We  are  going  to  have  this  condition  to  think  about,  feel  about, 
and  plan  for  and  work  for  as  long,  prabably,  as  our  days  will 
stretch  out. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiences  in  my  life  was  spend- 
ing a  couple  of  hours  in  the  psychological  department  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company.  There  is  a  man  there  who  left  the  deanship 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Detroit  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  Master 
among  the  work-people,  and  to  hear  him  talk  of  that  work,  I 
say,  was  one  of  the  splendid  things  of  my  life,  and  I  was  glad 
this  morning  when  I  saw  this  man  here.  He  has  already  spoken 
this  morning,  and  will  talk  to  you  again.  I  have  pleasure  in 
calling  on  Dean  Marquis. 

Dean  S.  S.  Marquis:  I  was  called  on  unexpectedly  this  morn- 
ing, and  as  I  stated  at  the  time,  I  am  more  particularly  interested 
in  a 'line  of  work  not  under  discussion  at  all  to-day.  The  matter 
of  the  reduction  of  the  turnover  and  the  matter  of  the  apprentice 
schools  are  divisions  of  the  general  department  of  education,  of 
which  I  am  the  principal  and  head,  but  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  welfare  work  along  another  line. 

I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Rumball,  who  has  just  spoken,  has  left 
the  hall.  When  I  take  issue  with  a  man,  I  always  like  to  take 
issue  with  him  when  he  is  present.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with 
all  that  Mr.  Rumball  said.     If  you  will  let  me  define  the  law, 
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I  can  make  almost  anything  illegitimate,  but  I  question  whether 
the  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  past  for  the  foreigner  along 
the  line  of  instruction  in  English  and  citizenship  can  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  called  illegitimate.  Perhaps  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  agitate  for  a  law  to  get  the  work 
done  by  the  community  rather  than  by  the  individual  corpora- 
tions, but  is  it  not  true,  as  he  stated  in  the  beginning,  that  the 
best  things  in  life  have  been  taken  up  in  the  start  either  by  in- 
dividuals or  private  corporations,  and  was  it  not  worth  while  for 
them  to  have  done  so?  It  is  true  in  Detroit  in  our  great  experi- 
mental work  there  that  many  things  connected  with  it  were  started 
by  individuals.  You  must  prove  to  the  community  that  a  thing 
is  worth  while,  and  then  by  and  by  the  community  takes  it  over. 
I  question  whether  the  work  would  be  done  anywhere  nearly 
as  well  by  the  community  as  by  the  corporations.  What  I  think 
we  need  is  to  get  more  corporations  interested  in  it  than  to  turn 
it  over  to  the  community. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  work  in  this 
direction — there  being  an  average  enrolment  of  3,000  men  who 
cannot  speak  the  English  language,  between  fifty  and  sixty  na- 
tionalities being  represented  among  these  men — in  the  beginning 
they  got  men  who  were  experienced,  and  trained  men  to  do  the 
teaching,  or  attempt  to  do  it.  They  hired  men  in  the  start,  but 
they  found  that  these  men  could  not  do  the  work  satisfactorily. 
There  was,  apparently,  too  wide  a  difference  between  the  trained 
man  who  was  doing  the  work  and  the  fellow  he  was  teaching, 
and  we  are  getting  better  results,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  from 
the  c6untry  workman  taken  out  of  the  shop,  and  who  had  been 
trained  to  do  the  work,  than  we  were  getting  along  the  other  line. 
It  may  not  work  that  way  elsewhere.  I  am  simply  stating  the 
experience  we  have  had  in  the  Ford  Company.  There  was  a 
voluntary  force  in  the  school  of  considerably  over  one  hundred 
men  to  do  the  teaching. 

A  gentleman  in  conversation  this  morning  said  that  we  took 
him  in  and  exhibited  to  him  our  show  men,  that  we  had  several 
show  men — but  the  point  is  out  of  the  hundred  or  more  men 
who  are  doing  this  work,  they  are  all  doing  the  work  well  enough 
to  get  it  over,  and  get  it  satisfactory  to  the  men  passing  through 
their  individual  hands,  and  with  the  variety  of  teachers  which 
we  have,  when  they  get  through  a  nine  months'  course,  they  have 
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reached  a  standard  of  proficiency  which  the  government  accepts 
as  sufficient  for  their  examination  for  second  papers. 

We  unquestionably  do  things  that  are  paternalistic  down  there. 
We  are  told  that  every  day.  There  is  hardly  a  day  passes  but 
some  one  asks  me  if  it  is  not  true  that  the  Ford  Company  is  the 
most  paternalistic  company  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  am  tr3ring 
to  get  a  definition  of  paternalism.  That  is  why  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion this  morning.  I  know  what  it  originally  meant, — ^kindly, 
fatherly  oversight,  and  know  what  it  came  to  mean  under  a 
paternalistic  form  of  government.  We  are  not  treating  the  men 
in  a  paternalistic  way,  but  in  a  f  raternalistic  way.  We  are  trying 
to  go  with  them  far  enough  to  make  them  capable  of  better  under- 
standing the  conditions  of  life  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are 
living,  better  able  to  understand  the  institutions  under  which  they 
are  living,  and  better  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  busi- 
ness transactions  in  which  they  are  engaged,  better  able  to  find 
employment,  better  able  to  command  larger  salary,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing.  If  that  is  paternalism,  let  us  have  more  of  it,  but 
it  is  being  done,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  spirit  rather  of  a  brother 
who  wants  to  help  another  man. 

I  cannot  see  anything  wrong  with  it.    My  wife  has  stepped  on 
my  toes  several  times  on  this  question.    We  were  out  at  dinner, 
and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  it,  and  she  went 
home  in  advance  of  me.-   She  said — "That  work  you  are  doing 
with  the  foreigners  is  not  only  bad,  economically,  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely immoral,  you  are  delving  into  their  lives  and  penetrating  into 
their  private  affairs,  and  going  to  an  extent  in  that  kind  of  thing 
that  you  have  not  the  right  to  go."    Wait  a  minute.    Suppose  we 
were  all  parsons,  and  suppose  a  man  came  around  looking  for  a 
job  with  a  smell  of  liquor  on  his  breath.    Any  one  of  us  would 
be  likely  to  say — "Look  here,  old  fellow,  the  sexton  needs  an 
assistant,  but  you  must  understand  we  don't  want  a  man  around 
here  whose  breath  smells  of  liquor.    You  must  come  to  us  sober 
and  bright,  able  to  do  your  work."    You  took  him  in  on  that 
condition,  and  you  looked  after  him,  and  went  to  see  him  from 
time  to  time,  and  when  you  found  a  little  odor  of  liquor  on  his 
breath  you  called  him  in,  and  you  had  the  right  to  do  it.     I 
would  call  it  paternalism  of  a  rather  extreme  type.    Did  you  ever 
find  a  family  which  was  down  and  out  and  needed  assistance, 
and  you  sent  a  woman  of  the  congregation  around  to  see  them  and 
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find  out  the  particulars  of  the  family,  why  it  was  in  trouble,  and 
you  got  the  man  work,  and  had  some  one  run  in  there  occasionally 
to  see  how  the  family  was  getting  along,  and  you  thought  you 
were  doing  God's  business  in  building  the  family  up? 

The  only  possible  difference  between  my  life  at  the  present 
time  and  what  I  used  to  do  down  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  now 
I  have  40,000  of  the  population  instead  of  1,700  to  look  after. 

We  are  going  in  to  their  lives  in  the  same  way,  and  trying  to 
assist  them  in  the  same  way,  by  teaching  them  English  and 
giving  them  a  knowledge  of  the  various  situations  which  confront 
them,  help  them  to  understand  the  laws  and  courts,  help  them 
to  understand  the  city  and  its  organization,  teach  them  how  to  use 
the  library,  to  understand  what  to  do  in  the  case  of  fires,  and 
what  use  the  police  may  be,  that  the  police  are  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  them  and  not  oppressing  them,  and  we  are  doing 
these  things  to  bring  them  into  an  intelligent  relationship  with  the 
new  environment  in  which  they  live.  It  is  the  remotest  from  that 
thing,  which  is  often  put  down  as  an  objectionable  thing,  which 
is  called  paternalism. 

We  make  attendance  at  the  school  compulsory  and  on  theif 
own  time.  We  feel  if  we  can  improve  the  man  to  the  point 
where  he  can  earn  a  larger  income  we  have  certainly  done  hitn.* 
enough  good  for  him  to  give  up  a  little  of  his  time  to  get'tSafc. 
benefit,  and  if  a  man  is  not  willing  to  come  in  and  take  thcr^ 
course  we  give  him  a  week  or  two  to  think  it  over.  Generally 
he  makes  up  his  mind  to  take  the  course  before  he  spends  a  week 
or  two  at  home.  Sometimes  we  find  a  leader  in  a  department 
who  has  the  whole  gang  under  his  influence,  and  none  will  come- 
to  school,  and  so  we  line  them  up.  You  know  the  fellow  who 
leads,  when  you  come  to  a  showdown,  has  got  to  be  the  spokes- 
man. If  two  dozen  of  you  fellows  got  into  a  conspiracy  iind 
some  one  lined  you  up  and  said,  "What  have  you  on  your  minds  ?" 
twenty-three  of  you  would  look  to  the  individual  who  started  the 
thing  to  speak.  So  we  get  the  fellows  before  us  and  say — "Who 
is  it  that  does  not  want  to  go  to  school  ?"  Finally  the  fellow  who 
started  the  trouble  has  to  speak  up.  He  says — "I  don't  want  to 
go  to  school.  We  say — "You  can  have  a  jcouple  of  weeks  to 
think  it  over."  Then  we  ask — "Who  else  is  there  that  does  not 
want  to  go  to  school?"  That  is  generally  the  end  of  it.  The 
others  make  up  their  minds  very  quickly  that  they  do  want  to 
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go  to  school.  We  have  our  troubles.  This  course  which  we 
pursue  may  be  looked  upon  as  adopting  rather  extreme  measures, 
but  I  am  speaking  frankly.  We  are  willing  to  put  the  men  in  the 
school  and  give  them  a  nine  months'  course — ^they  go  twice  a 
week  to  their  instruction — and  in  this  way  they  get  a  good  work- 
ing knowledge  of  English,  and  we  believe  that  they  ought  to  be 
willing  to  embrace  this  opportunity  and  profit  by  it. 

Some  one  asked  this  morning  as  to  where  to  start  in  the 
teaching  of  English.  I  think  we  started  with  a  series  of  lessons 
which  dealt  with  home  conditions,  how  to  say  "Pass  the  butter." 
"I  took  off  my  shoes  and  went  to  bed,"  and  the  same  lessons 
referring  to  the  common  things  of  life,  and  also  regarding  the 
English  necessary  when  they  go  out  to  buy  enough  groceries  to 
last  until  the  next  day.  These  are  the  first  things  a  man  needs  to 
carry  on  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Gradually  we  put  him 
through  a  course  in  English  as  relates  to  the  things  in  the  factory, 
and  then  with  regard  to  the  use  of  English  covering  matters  which 
have  to  do  with  the  city  and  State,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing, 
to  try  to  give  him  a  vocabulary  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  do  his  shopping  intelligently  and  buy  his  groceries  with- 
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out  being  cheated  in  the  process,  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  danger  in  the  factory,  and  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  understand  his  foreman,  and  then  from  that  going 
on  to  the  broader  things  as  aflFect  his  relationship  with  his  fellow 
man  and  the  city  and  State.  Only  the  other  day  a  man  was 
passing  and  the  foreman  pointed  him  out  and  said,  "That  is 
one  of  those  fellows  who  did  not  want  to  go  to  school,  he  likes 
it  now.  He  not  only  goes  to  the  regular  session  of  the  class,  but 
he  goes  to  all  of  the  extra  gatherings,  and  he  comes  in  in  the 
afternoon  and  studies,  and  he  also  enjoys  the  little  social  time 
and  the  music." 

Some  of  our  methods  may  seem  arbitrary  and  severe  in 
getting  the  men  to  take  up  this  course  of  instruction,  but  we 
believe  we  are  justified  in  it,  and  we  know  that  the  results  justify 
all  of  the  eflFort  that  we  put  into  the  work. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Allen  :  I  have  lived  under  the  shadow  of  the  Ford 
factory  and  have  been  overshadowed  a  good  many  times  by  that 
institution.  That  company,  as  we  know,  does  much  of  this  work 
on  its  own  account,  but  other  factories,  which  are  large,  and  are 
not  in  a  position  to  put  in  a  course  of  English  for  foreigners,  turn 
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to  the  public  schools.  About  two  years  ago  the  Board  of  G)in- 
merce  hired  a  paid  secretary,  with  an  office,  in  the  Board  of 
Commerce  building,  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  supervising  the 
teaching  of  English  to  foreigners  and  in  the  matter  of  citizenship 
education.  This  work  has  since  been  turned  over  in  part  to  Mr. 
Mott,  assistant  superintendent  in  the  public  schools,  and  for  the 
last  year,  and  the  year  before,  they  put  practically  all  of  the 
elementary  night  school  work  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Commerce  and  this  assistant  superintendent. 

We  have  found  out  some  reasons  why  the  older  people  do 
not  want  to  go  to  the  elementary  schools,  and  in  picking  out 
from  the  factories  the  people  who  want  to  learn  English,  we 
have  found  that  many  of  the  men  who  wanted  to  learn  English 
were  above  the  A,  B,  C  state,  that  they  had  gone  through  some 
of  the  universities  in  the  old  countries,  through  the  Gymnasia  of 
the  German  schools  and  similar  places,  and  that  has  forced  into 
our  night  schools  a  large  group  of  men  who  want  to  learn  English 
and,  indeed,  English  classics  and  mathematics  in  the  night  schools. 
Next  year  we  will  have  in  Detroit  practically  all  of  the  English 
for  foreigners  and  the  citizenship  work  going  on  in  the  nine 
night   schools.     The   instructors    for   these   classes   have  been 
trained  and  are  being  trained  from  time  to  time  to  go  on  with 
this  work,  and  are  being  paid  by  the  board  of  education  to  take 
up  the  work.    Instead  of  getting  them  from  one  factory  we  got 
them  from  various  corporations  practically  all  over  the  city,  and 
as  a  result  of  that  work,  coupled  with  the  work  of  the  Ford 
Company  in  setting  the  pace,  and  other  companies  in  setting  the 
pace,  growing  directly  out  of  it,  the  city  government  of  Detroit 
has  had  to  increase  the  number  of  people  in  the  naturalization 
office  where  these  men  make  application  for  their  first  citizenship 
papers  by  five  or  six  times  the  number  who  used  to  be  in  Detroit. 
Detroit  has  the  largest  Polish  population  of  any  city  in  this 
country.    We  also  have  a  Little  Italy,  and  about  20,000  blacks. 
When  I  went  into  night  school  work  in  Detroit,  six  years 
ago,  the  city  appropriated  $20,000  for  the  night  schools,  and  we 
had  hard  work  to  get  that  amount.    This  year  the  directors  of 
education  asked  for  $120,000,  and  it  was  given  freely,  there  was 
no  question  about  it.     We  got  $120,000  for  night  school  work 
this  year,  and  six  years  ago  we  only  got  $20,000,  under  protest. 
That  is  the  legitimate  result  of  big  corporations  taking  the 
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matter  up  and  setting  the  pace  and  then  helping  us  to  put  it 
over,  and  I  believe  that  the  speaker  who  preceded  Dean  Marquis, 
Mr.  Rumball,  meant  that  it  was  illegitimate  for  a  private  com- 
pany to  continue  work  on  that  problem  after  it'  had  become  a 
city  or  State  problem,  and  had  really  become  a  general  educa- 
tional problem,  that  that  would  be  illegitimate,  and  not  particu- 
larly to  conduct  the  classes  would  be  illegitimate. 

A  Delegate:  I  would  like  to  inquire  as  to  the  reason  for 
putting  instructors  on  a  voluntary  basis  rather  than  on  a  paid 
basis.  Just  what  is  the  object,  to  get  a  better  spirit  between  the 
instructors  and  the  men  ? 

Dean  S.  S.  Marquis:  Yes,  it  is  to  carry  out  that  spirit  of 
fratemalism — "Help  the  other  fellow,"— the  spirit  which  is  the 
motto  of  the  shop.  The  men  were  glad  to  give  their  time,  they 
came  up  after  the  shift  on  the  day  work,  and  gave  their  time  to 
the  other  fellow.  It  is  just  in  that  spirit  that  this  undertaking 
worked  out  magnificently  in  this  particular  instance.  It  was  an 
appeal  to  the  men  on  that  basis.  I  have  been  speaking  with  a 
number  of  gentlemen  here  who  represent  the  schools.  I  feel  at 
the  Ford  we  have  a  material  advantage,  in  a  way,  over  perhaps 
many  of  you.  You  gentlemen  have  your  ideals,  your  dreams,  of 
the  things  you  would  like  to  do  with  your  great  big  organizations, 
and  sometimes  you  feel  that  your  fight  is  at  home,  to  get  the 
appropriation  and  the  means  with  which  to  do  the  things  you 
have  in  mind.  We  are  subjected  to  pressure  from  the  other 
direction.  We  have  a  corporation,  and  a  man  behind  us,  with 
such  great  big  ideals  that  he  is  constantly  finding  fault  because 
we  do  not  do  enough.  Now,  can  you  imagine  it?  That  is  the 
strangest  experience  a  person  ever  had  anywhere,  I  think.  I 
used  to  spend  99  per  cent  of  my  time  trying  to  raise  a  little 
money  with  which  to  do  a  little  good,  and  I  had  only  been  out 
to  the  Ford  works  but  a  very  short  time  imtil  they  began  to 
haul  me  over  the  coals  because  I  was  not  spending  certain  funds 
fast  enough  and  could  not  find  legitimate  ways  in  which  to  spend 
the  money,  and  when  I  was  called  upon  to  make  an  explanation 
why  the  money  was  not  spent  faster,  I  nearly  fell  in  a  dead  faint. 

A  Delegate:  The  statement  of  the  last  speaker  emphasizes 
the  fact  of  what  it  means  to  have  the  backing  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  men  higher  up.    I  think  that  is  the  important  part. 

A  Delegate:   I  would  ask  if  in  giving  these  foreigners  in- 
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structions  in  English  and  civics,  and  the  other  information  they 
receive,  does  it  make  them  dissatisfied  with  their  present  work? 

Dean  S.  S,  Marquis  :  Not  so  far  as  anything  that  comes  to 
our  attention  would  indicate.  Indeed,  I  think  you  will  find  it 
puts  a  different  spirit  into  the  workmen — ^you  can  only  appreciate 
it  by  going  into  the  school  and  going  among  them  and  seeing 
them  afterwards.  They  are  more  intelligent,  better  satisfied  and 
know  more  about  the  things  that  are  going  on,  and  better  satis- 
fied with  their  work  afterwards  than  before.  Just  imagine  your- 
self in  some  foreign  country,  not  knowing  the  language  of  that 
country,  and  going  to  work  and  then  having  your  employer  take 
you  in  and  teach  you  the  language,  and  see  whether  you  would 
be  better  or  less  satisfied  with  your  job. 

A  Delegate  :  What  time  of  the  day  are  the  classes  held  ? 

Dean' Marquis:  Some  men  come  on  after  the  night  shift, 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  are  kept  from  thirty 
to  forty-five  minutes  before  they  go  home.  That  is  rather  a 
trying  time  to  hold  this  class,  but  still  they  come  to  the  class. 
In  the  afternoon,  when  the  shift  goes  off  at  four  o'clock,  the 
time  given  in  the  afternoon  is  longer — it  is  from  one  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  classes  are  held  at  least  two  hours 
of  the  day. 

A  Delegate  :  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  the  efficiency  of  these 
fellows  in  their  classes,  and  does  that  help  your  employment  de- 
partment in  finding  men  for  higher  positions?  Is  that  an  incen- 
tive for  the  men  to  do  good  work  and  attend  the  classes?  We 
had  the  problem  of  finding  the  live  ones,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  would  fit  in  there. 

Dean  Marquis:  Our  company  does  not  go  to  the  extreme 
that  some  of  the  Detroit  companies  go  to,  and  that  is  not  promote 
a  man  who  does  not  take  his  English  lessons.  We  have  not  done 
that,  although  it  practically  works  out  that  way,  as  you  cannot 
do  much  with  a  man  who  does  not  understand  English.  There 
is  a  record  kept  of  the  work  of  the  man  in  connection  with  the 
class.  There  is  the  school  clock  card  separate  from  the  work 
clock  card.  A  record  is  kept.  Some  men  do  not  complete  the 
course  in  the  first  term  of  nine  months  and  a  record  is  kept  suf- 
ficiently close  to  know  what  kind  of  work  they  are  doing,  and  they 
are  kept  there.  Unquestionably  a  man  who  does  good  work  in 
the  school  receives  a  benefit  from  that  in  the  shop,  so  far  as 
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his  worth  to  the  company  is  concerned,  and  his  opportunities  and 
chances  for  promotion  are  concerned,  although  I  cannot  say  that 
the  record  is  kept  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  track  of  the  men 
in  that  way. 

A  Delegate:  In  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  over  a  certain 
average,  do  you  give  that  man  a  compensation  or  bonus  for  his 
excellence  ? 

Dean  Marquis:  The  man  having  the  highest  rating  would 
not  be  rewarded  in  that  way,  the  reward  would  only  come  in  the 
way  of  promotion.  A  man  fs  faithful  and  gets  through  his  work 
unusually  well  every  one  of  us  knows  it,  and  in  general  that 
man  naturally  has  a  better  chance  in  the  way  of  promotion  to 
the  position  of  foreman,  sub- foreman,  etc. 

A  Delegate:  A  foreigner  can  pile  lumber  as  well  if  he 
cannot  speak  English  as  when  he  does.  Do  you  have  foreigners 
doing  that  class  of  work? 

Dean  Marquis:  They  are  doing  practically  all  classes  of 
work.  The  force  breaks  about  50-50,  about  half  foreign.  The 
fact  that  the  company  is  producing  a  standardized  product  by 
means  of  the  use  of  larger  amount  of  automatic  machinery  than 
perhaps  any  other  company  in  the  country  can  use  offers  a  finer 
opportunity  for  the  unskilled  man  and  foreigner,  who  is  taken 
in  there,  to  learn  his  English  and  get  along  and  work  up  to  a 
place  as  foreman,  or  some  other  place  of  responsibility,  than  I 
believe  is  afforded  by  any  other  shop  in  the  country. 

A  Delegate:  Do  you  provide  any  further  schooling  for  the 
men  after  they  have  finished  the  prescribed  time  of  nine  months, 
or  does  that  end  their  education  with  you  ? 

Dean  Marquis:  No,  there  are  grades  supplemental  to  that. 
Mr.  Dahl,  will  you  kindly  state  to  just  what  extent  that  educa- 
tion, following  the  nine  months'  period,  goes  in  the  night  school  ? 

Mr.  John  L.  Dahl:  They  have  a  so-called  American  course, 
which  lasts  another  six  months,  in  which  they  take  up  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  citizenship  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

Dean  Marquis:  More  definite  and  intensive  knowledge,  I 
think.  The  course  itself  takes  in  more  than  just  the  teaching  of 
English,  as  there  is  information  of  all  kinds  carried  through  in 
the  way  of  geography,  arithmetic,  history,  and  something  of  a 
knowledge  of  our  own  country,  etc. 

A  Delegate:  In  the  matter  of  teaching  foreigners  you  use 
the  graphic  method? 
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Dean  Marquis  :  The  graphic  method,  yes.  I  have  a  daughter 
in  Smith  College  who  is  teaching  the  foreigners  in  one  of  their 
institutions  there,  and  she  was  at  home  not  long  ago.  I  took 
her  to  the  factory  and  they  were  using  a  textbook  down  there, 
and  she  said  that  her  pupils  had  no  trouble  whatever  in  reading 
the  English,  but  they  would  read  it  very  much  as  an  Englishman 
who  never  studied  Latin  would  read  Latin.  It  was  simply  a 
matter  of  memorizing  the  thing  and  getting  away  with  it,  but 
when  it  came  to  interpreting  the  language  they  did  not  know 
an3rthing  about  it,  actually.  We  use  the  graphic  method — that 
is  what  the  child  learns  his  language  by.  Take  a  child  two  and 
one-half  years  old  and  he  can  speak  more  English  than  you  will 
speak  of  German,  if  you  take  German  in  the  ordinary  method  in 
the  high  school.  You  say  to  the  child, — "Shut  the  door,"  and 
perhaps  you  go  and  shut  the  door  when  you  ask  him  to  do  it. 
You  graphically  illustrate  every  act  to  that  child  when  you  teach 
him  by  talking  to  him,  and  we  do  the  same  with  the  foreigners 
and  get  it  over. 

Chairman  Banks:  I  think  we  have  all  been  vastly  enter- 
tained and  instructed  by  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Rumball 
and  Dean  Marquis.  Dr.  Paul  Kreuzpointner,  and  I  think  all  of 
you  who  know  him  have  learned  to  love  him,  was  complaining 
last  night  of  the  feeling  of  some  American  children,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  against  the  German  people.  I  told  him  that  in  all 
the  time  I  had  been  about  Pittsburgh  I  have  not  heard  any  one 
express  any  ill  feeling,  child,  middle  aged  or  old  person,  against 
the  Germans.  I  think  we  feel,  as  a  teacher,  we.  are  called  in  to 
help  correct  a  naturally  loving  child  that  has  become  temporarily 
vicious.  I  do  not  think  we  feel  that  we  have  anything  against 
them,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  Dr.  Kreuzpointner  could  have 
talked  to  you  in  connection  with  the  sympathetic  side  of  this 
handling  of  the  foreign  born. 

The  Chairman  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Dean 
Marquis  for  the  message  which  he  brought,  because  we  have  had 
so  much  misinformation  about  the  Ford  plant.  It  has  been  really 
very  refreshing  to  have  first-hand  information  from  a  man  whose 
standing  is  such  that  we  will  accept  every  statement  he  makes 
at  its  face  value. 

Dean  Marquis  :  We  would  be  glad  to  send  any  one  a  copy 
of  the  pubHcation  which  gives  a  good  account  of  this  night  school 
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work.  Simply  drop  a  line  to  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  Educa- 
tional Department,  and  you  will  receive  that  information. 

Chairman  Banks  :  Mr.  Henderschott  has  an  announcement 
to  make  at  this  time. 

Executive  Secretary  Henderschott:  It  is  not  an  an- 
nouncement this  time,  gentlemen,  and  I  would  not  take  up  your 
time  but  for  the  fact  that  I  think,  especially  to  the  younger 
members  in  point  of  time  of  membership  in  the  organization,  a 
word  of  explanation  is  perhaps  due  regarding  the  questions 
brought  up  by  Mr.  Cobaugh  and  Mr.  Gill. 

The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  first  existed 
as  a  dream,  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  existence,  nothing 
to  guide  us,  and  there  was  no  real  indication  as  to  whether  such 
an  organization  was  needed  or  not.  I  took  the  question  up  with 
Mr.  Mehren,  and  then  with  Dr.  Galloway,  and  both  of  them 
thought  such  an  organization  would  be  useful  and  was  needed. 
Then  I  went  to  Mr.  Williams,  the  General  Commercial  Manager 
of  our  company,  and  put  it  up  to  him,  and  he  asked  me  to  kindly 
forget  it.  I  tried  to  forget  it  for  a  period  of  three  months,  and 
then  I  went  back  to  him  and  told  him  we  were  going  to  organize 
and  he  was  going  to  be  the  president,  and  he  said,  "Why  pick  on 
me?*'  I  said — "Because  we  have  got  to  have  money."  I  am 
speaking  frankly — we  could  not  do  anything  without  money.  If 
any  of  you  have  tried  to  promote  an  organization  of  this  kind 
you  know  that  is  true. 

So  we  organized  after  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Hopf  and 
Mr.  Ashe  were  members  had  served  ten  months  faithfully  in 
arranging  the  preliminaries,  and  we  held  our  meeting  for  organi- 
zation at  the  New  York  University  four  years  ago,  on  the  24th 
of  January.  We  had  eighteen  charter  members;  that  is,  we  had 
eighteen  charter  members  on  the  Sth  of  April,  when  we  really 
organized  and  declared  the  charter  closed  and  started  business. 

The  amount  of  membership  dues  was  something  that  the  com- 
mittee on  constitution  gave  a  great  deal  of  thought  to,  whether 
the  dues  should  be  $100  or  $50,  and  finally  they  selected  a  sum 
that  they  thought  we  could  get — ^$50.  We  started  business  with- 
out any  money  and  without  any  working  force. 

Many  times  the  question  has  been  asked — "What  do  we  get 
for  our  $50  or  $100  ?"  I  have  tried  to  answer  it ;  every  president 
we  have  had  has  tried  to  answer  it,  and  the  question  is  still  un- 
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answered.  You  are  a  cooperative  organization.  You  get  out 
of  the  organization  what  you  put  into  it.  That  is  the  only 
answer,  gentlemen,  there  is;  and  if  any  industrial  institution 
comes  to  me  and  says — "I  want  you  to  show  me  in  black  and 
white  just  what  we  are  going  to  get  for  our  $100,"  I  simply 
hold  up  my  hands  and  tell  them  I  cannot  do  it.  I  do  know  this, 
no  organization  of  which  I  have  knowledge  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  has  ever  made  the  progress,  has  ever  made 
the  impression  upon  American  industries,  has  ever  won  the  appro- 
bation of  the  public  school  system,  as  this  organization  has  done 
in  the  four  years  of  its  existence.     (Applause.) 

Now,  every  man  here  knows  just  as  much  as  to  the  future 
of  this  organization  as  your  executive  committee,  your  executive 
secretary,  or  any  one  else.  The  future  of  the  Association  is  in 
the  hands  of  its  members,  and  I  speak  at  this  time  only  because 
I  want  you  to  particularly  think  about  this  question  between  now 
and  our  business  session  on  Friday  morning,  and  be  prepared  at 
that  time  to  help  us  on  questions  of  policy.  We  have  some  mem- 
bers who  have  spent  considerable  money  for  this  Association. 
There  is  one  organization  which  has  a  certain  record  number, 
against  which  there  is  a  charge  of  over  $20,000,  every  dollar  of 
which  has  gone  into  financing  this  Association.  The  Association 
has  never  paid  for  any  clerical  work,  any  office  rent,  or  for  many 
other  things.  At  one  time  we  did  not  pay  for  our  printing  or 
postage  stamps.  They  were  charged  against  that  record  number, 
and  when  the  president  of  that  institution  was  asked  the  question 
how  he  expected  to  get  back  the  money  he  was  putting  into  this 
organization,  he  said — "I  have  no  desire  to  get  it  back.  We 
look  upon  it  as  an  opportunity  to  render  real  service  to  American 
industry." 

That  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  we  can  make  this  organiza- 
tion what  it  should  be.  I  believe  that  American  industry  must 
prosper  as  a  whole.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  particular  industry 
can  attempt  to  segregate  itself  from  industry  as  a  whole  and  be 
successful.  I  believe  when  the  railroads  are  busy  the  farmers 
are  buying  and  the  shops  are  busy.  I  believe  when  the  railroads 
are  not  transporting  much  material  the  farmers  are  not  buying 
very  much  and  the  shops  are  not  very  busy.  Either  we  have 
entirely  misconceived  our  mission,  or  we  are  all  just  as  much 
obligated  to  enroll  for  commercial  efficiency  as  we  are  for  mill- 
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tary  duty.  The  man  at  the  front  has  got  to  have  efficiency  in 
the  industries  behind  him.  That  is  our  mission.  It  cannot  be 
done,  gentlemen,  by  saying — "I  want  to  know  what  I  am  going 
to  get  for  my  hundred  dollars."  We  have  the  proceedings  of 
our  four  conventions.  We  have  issued  a  good  many  bulletins. 
There  is  a  very  great  deal  of  information  in  these  proceedings 
and  bulletins.  They  are  now  purchased  by  practically  every 
large  college  or  university  in  the  country,  they  are  now  purchased 
by  most  of  the  larger  libraries  of  the  country,  and  they  are  avail- 
able in  all  of  these  libraries  to  those  who  care  to  read  and  study 
them. 

We  have  never  used  a  brass  band.  We  do  not  see  any  need 
for  using  it.  Therefore,  the  list  of  our  membership  has  been 
relatively  small.  It  has  not  been  a  one-man  organization.  It  has 
not  been  a  two-man  organization.  There  has  never  been  a  man 
yet  who  has  refused  to  render  any  service  we  have  asked  for. 
Some  of  the  members  of  our  executive  committee  have  traveled 
to  meetings  of  the  executive  committee  from  Chicago,  others  from 
Pittsburgh,  and  our  past-president,  Mr.  McLeod — he  is  not  here 
and  I  say  it  freely — goes  about  the  country  visiting  the  big 
industrial  establishments,  explaining  the  mission  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  sending  in  memberships.    So  much  for  that. 

If  you  do  not  agree  with  the  present  policy  of  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  Association,  give  the  executive  committee,  give 
your  executive  secretary  some  light  at  the  Friday  morning  session. 
That  is  why  I  speak  at  this  time. 

As  to  the  future,  Mr.  Gill  said  that  we  had  been  almost  at 
the  boiling  point  in  getting  class  A  members.  That  is  true,  and 
if  I  had  known  how  to  reach  the  boiling  point  I  would  have  done 
it,  and  the  future  of  our  Association  depends  on  our  getting  more 
class  A  members.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  we 
can  get  many.  One  man  gave  me  a  check  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  history  of  this  Association — he  is  quite  a  big  man — for 
$1,680,  because  I  asked  him  for  it,  and  he  said — "You  can  draw 
on  me  up  to  $10,000."  I  replied — "I  will  not  take  another  cent. 
If  I  do,  you  will  try  to  run  the  organization."  He  answered,  "No, 
Iwill  not  do  that."  I  then  said— "If  I  need  $1,000  more,  I  will 
come  around  and  see  you." 

Gentlemen,  you  can  not  sell  this  organization  on  the  basis  of 
$100  a  year  for  membership  in  it, — ^you  have  got  to  sell  it  on  its 
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value  to  American  industry.  If  you  are  going  to  consider  what 
it  means  in  dollars  and  cents,  it  cannot  be  defined  any  more  than 
a  college  president  can  tell  you  what  he  will  do  for  your  boy  for 
$1,000.  We  get  certain  results  directly,  and  much  greater  results 
indirectly. 

I  am  glad  to  have  heard  Dean  Marquis.  I  would  like  to 
hear  much  more  from  him,  because  he  is  telling  you  about  an 
experiment,  about  something  thaf  may  revolutionize  our  whole 
attitude  towards  industry  and  those  in  industry. 

There  is  one  more  thing  I  want  to  have  you  think  about 
between  now  and  Friday — stay  here  until  Friday  when  we  have 
our  business  meeting — and  that  is  that  none  of  the  members  of 
the  executive  committee  receive  a  cent  of  compensation  for  their 
work,  and  not  only  that,  but  they  pay  their  own  expenses  and 
are  giving  their  time  and  energy  to  putting  this  thing  across  for 
American  industry.  They  are  setting  us  an  example  of  disinter- 
estedness which  it  would  be  well  for  us  all  to  follow. 

I  think  I  carelessly  said  this  morning  that  The  New  York 
Edison  Company  does  not  hire  any  boy  who  has  not  graduated 
from  the  grammar  school.  We  do  not  hire  boys  who  have  not 
graduated  from  grammar  school  for  our  commercial  division — 
they  cannot  make  good.  We  do  hire  boys  who  have  not  graduated 
from  grammar  school  for  other  divisions  of  our  work. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  that  a  general  alone  cannot  win  a 
battle,  he  must  rely  upon  his  captains  and  lieutenants.  Neither 
can  the  executive  secretary  of  this  Association,  or  its  executive 
committee,  alone  do  the  work  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
Association.  We  must  rely  upon  our  membership,  but  if  we 
have  in  the  most  important  communities  members  upon  whoin  we 
can  rely  to  execute  the  work  that  seems  necessary  to  the  success 
of  our  Association,  then  nothing  can  prevent  our  realizing  that 
which  we  all  hope  for. 

The  Chairman  :  I  hope  every  one  of  us  will  think  seriously 
about  this  problem  before  Friday.  It  should  be  on  every  one 
of  our  hearts  as  seriously  as  it  is  on  brother  Henderschott's  heart. 
He  has  been  giving  the  best  he  has  to  this  movement,  and  every 
one  of  us  interested  one  hundred  per  cent  in  this  proposition, 
and  every  one  of  us  should  give  just  as  much  of  his  talent,  ability 
and  time  as  Mr.  Henderschott  does,  and  I  hope  that  in  that  spirit 
we  can  attempt  the  work  next  year. 
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SPECIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

Wednesday  Morning — ^June  6th,  1917 
First  Vice-President  Dietz,  Presiding 

Chairman  Dietz  :  Luncheon  will  be  postponed  for  one  hour. 
We  will  combine  the  last  report  and  the  first  round  table,  and 
continue  until  one  o'clock. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Special  Training  Schools — 
"Corporations  and  the  College  Man/'  is  next  in  order.  College 
men  are  in  business.  There  is  no  denying  that  fact.  Some 
twenty-five  of  us,  less  than  one-quarter  of  our  membership,  this 
year  under  normal  conditions  would  have  employed  over  one 
thousand  college  and  technical  graduates.  How  best  to  take 
these  trained  men  into  our  organizations  is  the  problem  before 
this  committee.  The  plans  which  are  being  used  are  outlined  in 
this  report  and  are  pretty  definitely  developed.  I  think  we  can 
very  profitably  spend  practically  all  of  the  time  for  the  remainder 
of  the  hour  in  considering  some  noticeable  tendencies  looking 
toward  the  intensifying  and  shortening  of  the  training  period  for 
these  men  as  they  come  to  us.  We  find  considerable  variation 
on  that  point.  You  have  heard  the  railroad  people  say  that  they 
have  shortened  their  courses  from  four  years  to  three  years, 
many  companies  have  shortened  from  four  years  to  two  years, 
and  others  from  two  years  to  one  year,  and  some  from  one  year 
to  six  months,  and  we  find  some  companies  cutting  out  the  train- 
ing altogether.  What  is  the  answer  ?  To  get  the  point  of  view 
of  the  possibilities  of  intensifying  the  training  of  these  graduates, 
and  for  a  helpful  discussion  of  that  point,  we  will  take  the  time 
now. 

There  are  contained  in  this  report,  as  you  will  notice,  a  num- 
ber of  questions  suggested  for  round  table  discussion,  and  we 
will  take  those  up  later.     With  that  as  an  introduction,  I  will 
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ask  Mr.  Weisiger,  of  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company, 
who  has  had  several  years*  very  successful  experience  in  training 
college  men  for  their  organization,  to  tell  us  how  and  why  they 
have  shortened  their  training  plan. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SPECIAL 

TRAINING    SCHOOLS 

"CORPORATIONS  AND  THE  COLLEGE  MAN" 
I.  Duties  of  the  Special  Training  School  Committee 

It  studies  the  furthering  of  education  within  a  business  when 
designed  primarily  for  the  development  and  training  of  new  and 
old  employes  for  executive,  technical,  or  other  important  positions. 

It  studies  plans  for  the  training  of  "non-commissioned  of- 
ficers" in  industry. 

11.  What  the  Committee  Has  Tried  to  Do 

The  Committee  has  directed  its  efforts  to  discover  the  extent 
to  which  college  men  are  being  employed  by  our  member  com- 
panies and  what  plans  they  have  for  taking  them  into  the  business. 

It  was  felt  first  that  definite  information  of  this  sort  would 
be  helpful  because  it  would  enable  us  to  compare  plans  and  study 
new  features  being  undertaken. 

A  second  and  no  less  vital  point  was  the  basis  this  committee's 
work  might  form  for  a  cooperative  effort  with  college  people — 
students  and  faculties. 

III.  The  Committee^s  Findings 

One-fourth  of  the  Companies  represented  in  our  Association 
have  more  or  less  highly  organized  plans  for  taking  college  men 
into  their  organizations.  Many  other  of  our  members  take 
college  men  directly  into  their  work,  without  special  plans  for 
their  training. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  companies  in  our  Association  re- 
porting to  employ  1,000  college  or  technical  graduates  during 
this  summer. 

Most  of  these  companies  have  indicated  a  preference  for 
technically  trained  men — "technical"  used  broadly  including  men 
trained  in  the  technique  of  business  and  engineering. 

Practically  all  of  the  companies  reporting  are  making  pro- 
vision to  teach  the  special  practices  of  their  own  business. 
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Accepting  men  for  employment  only  after  a  personal  inter- 
view by  a  company  representative  is  practically  unanimous  among 
the  companies.  In  many  cases,  the  representatives  visit  the 
colleges. 

In  almost  all  cases,  a  physical  examination  is  required. 

The  college  man  is  looked  upon  as  a  potential  executive  and 
corporations  are  making  definite  plans  to  help  him  develop  rapidly 
to  accept  responsibility. 

IV.    Noticeable  Tendencies 

By  far,  the  most  significant  tendency  is  to  shorten  the  train- 
ing period  for  college  men  entering  industry.  Four  year  special 
apprentice  courses  were  not  at  all  uncommon  just  a  few  years 
ago.  The  exception  now  seems  to  be  the  course  more  than  a 
year  in  length. 

Three  distinct  recent  departures  illustrate  how  the  training 
period  is  being  reduced  in  length : 

1st.  By  organizing  the  training  so  that  it  may  be  undertaken 
in  part  previous  to  graduation. 

This  plan  provides  for  credit  for  approved  summer  work 
done  under  the  supervision  of  the  training  organization. 

2nd.  By  making  the  instruction  more  intensive. 

Well  organized  instruction  sheets  and  manuals  are  being  de- 
veloped, which  guide  the  inexperienced  employe  in  a  wise  use 
of  his  time. 

By  this  method  also  some  companies  are  attempting  to  sub- 
stitute observation  and  supervised  study  work  for  longer  assign- 
ments, on  actual  productive  work.  This  plan  assumes  that  there 
is  value  in  knowing  how  certain  work  is  done  without  the  actual 
skill  to  do  it. 

3rd.  By  requiring  experience  within  a  business  before  the 
broader  and  more  varied  assignments  are  begun. 

This  plan  requires  that  a  variable  amount  of  time  be  spent 
in  getting  adjusted  to  the  new  experiences,  getting  acquainted 
and  gaining  a  first-hand  personal  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
for  successful  future  work.  The  training  comes  somewhat  as  a 
reward  for  successful  effort  already  made  and  fitness  for  the 
work  is  demonstrated. 
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V.    Cooperation  with  College  People 

There  are  growing  evidences  that  mutual  understanding  and 
confidence  in  each  other's  work  is  making  for  closer  cooperation 
between  corporations  and  college  people.  That  there  is  need  for 
further  effort  along  this  line  is  borne  out  by  such  an  appeal  as 
that  of  the  last  presidential  address  of  Dr.  Jacobus  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  One. of  his  suggestions 
follows : 

"That  there  be  a  closer  cooperation  between  the  engineer- 
ing colleges  and  those  employing  graduates,  and  that  the 
engineering  societies  be  encouraged  to  work  along  this  line." 

It  is  a  distinct  function  of  The  National  Association  of  Cor- 
poration Schools  to  further  cooperation  between  educational  in- 
stitutions and  employers.  College  people  are  eligible  to  join  the 
Association  and  all  are  welcome.  Those  who  desire  more  details 
regarding  the  Association's  activities  should  direct  their  inquiries 
to  Mr.  F.  C.  Henderschott,  the  Executive  Secretary  at  Irving 
Place  at  15th  Street,  New  York  City. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  this  Committee  that  this  report  may 
be  the  seed  out  of  which  may  grow  much  real  constructive  effort 
shared  by  college  people  and  corporation  representatives. 

Two  immediate  ways  are  suggested : 

1.  Written  discussion  of  this  report  is  solicited  and  may  be 
directed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

2.  Better  still — attendance  at  the  Buffalo  Convention,  June 
5th  to  8th,  of  the  Association  where  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  report  would  be  appreciated. 

Comments  by  college  people  on  the  following  points  would 
prove  helpful. 

a.  Is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  employes  to  assume  the 
burden  of  giving  special  instruction  for  particular  fields 
desirable  ? 

What  reaction  will  it  have  upon  college  curriculums  ? 

b.  Is  there  difficulty  in  normal  times  in  securing  suitable 
experience  for  undergraduates  during  their  summer  vaca- 
tions? 

c.  Is  the  detailed  information  regarding  employers  as 
given  in  this  report  usable  and  of  value?    Hov/  can  its  use- 
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fulness  be  increased?     Would  a  revised  annual  report  ot 
this  sort  be  worth  while? 

VI.    Recommendations  to  the  Executive  Committee 

Out  of  the  year's  experience  the  following  recommendations 
suggest  themselves : 

1.  That  this  Committee  be  reduced  in  number  and  that  it 
confine  its  study  to  the  college  man  in  business.  Smaller  com- 
mittees with  more  definite  assignments  would  make  better  use  of 
the  talent  within  the  Association. 

2.  That  the  name  of  the  Committee  be  changed  to  "Training 
Plans  for  college  graduates."  The  present  title  is  misleading  and 
is  not  descriptive. 

3.  That  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Edu- 
cation be  invited  to  appoint  three  college  professors  to  serve  with 
this  Committee  as  a  joint  committee  to  more  closely  study  the 
problem  where  there  are  points  of  common  interest. 

4.  That  a  new  committee  be  appointed  to  study  the  "Non- 
commissioned officers"  or  minor  executive  in  business  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  his  training. 

There  is  no  more  important  problem  than  better  training  for 
the  supervisors,  group  heads  and  gang  bosses.  These  under-ex- 
ecutives  are  interpreting  to  the  employes  the  company  policies. 
These  are  chosen  largely  on  account  of  their  knowledge  and  skill 
in  carrying  on  their  regular  duties.  Ordinarily  they  are  given 
no  help  in  developing  their  ability  to  "handle  men."  Practically 
no  information  is  available  regarding  practical  plans  for  carrying 
on  such  work. 

VII.    Questions  for  Discussion 

(It  is  expected  that  other  similar  questions  will  be  taken  up 
at  the  Round  Table.) 

1.  Would  it  be  of  value  to  member  companies  to  have  pre- 
pared each  year  statistics  of  the  number  of  graduates  from  rep- 
resentative colleges? 

2.  Are  more  uniform  plans  for  employment  of  college  men 
desirable  ? 

(a)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  employer? 

(b)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  college? 
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3.  Is  a  fixed  salary  with  definite  increases  for  a  period  of  a 
year  or  more  desirable  ? 

4.  Have  psychological  tests  been  of  any  proven  value  in  mak- 
ing selection  of  college  graduates  before  employment? 

5.  What  features  of  a  training  plan  should  be  flexible  to  meet 
the  varied  conditions  of  previous  experience  or  schooling? 

6.  As  company  plans  become  better  organized  and  the  train- 
ing more  effective,  why  is  there  an  apparent  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  college  graduates  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  study  a  business  in  a  systematic  way  ? 

7.  Is  it  necessary  to  give  a  technically  trained  graduate  any 
training  before  assignment  to  a  regular  position? 

8.  What  sort  of  records  of  the  progress  of  college  men  within 
a  company  should  be  kept  ? 

9.  To  what  extent  can  such  a  record  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
promotions  ? 

10.  Should  college  men  be  trained  in  separate  groups  or  in 
groups  made  up  of  other  employes  of  equivalent  training  and 
age? 

VIII.    Types  of  Special  Training  Plans 

In  carrying  out  the  investigation  of  the  courses  offered  by 
the  member  companies  the  Committee  undertook  to  classify  them 
according  to  three  dominant  types  of  administration.  For  a  full 
description  of  these  three  types,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  The  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  pp.  88  et  seq.  However, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  acess  to  that  report, 
a  brief  summary  of  these  three  types  of  schools  is  given. 

Type  1 — Company  Business — Study  Courses 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  plan — the  student-employe 
spends  all  of  his  time  in  studying,  not  being  expected  to  do  any 
productive  work  during  the  period  of  training.     It  is  designed 
to  get  definite  results  and  get  them  quickly. 
Purpose : 

(a)  To  teach  specific  duties  and 

(b)  To  give  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  business — that  is. 

its  organization,  policies,  products  and  methods. 
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Results : 

'  (a)  Employes  expected  to  be  brought  to  highest  effective- 
ness in  shortest  time, 
-{b)  Employes'  fitness  for  some  branch  of  the  business 
discovered;  a  broader  knowledge  makes  for  more 
intelligent  cooperation,  fewer  mistakes  and  more 
interest  in  the  business. 

Characteristic  features: 

Student's  time  entirely  non-productive; 

Students  are  selected  by  the  Company; 

Attendance  is  compulsory; 

Attendance  is  on  Company  time; 

Students  receive  pay  while  taking  the  course ; 

Length  of  course — comparatively  short,  usually  less  than 
six  months.  .' 

*    Students  are  grpuped  at  or  sent  to  the  most  convenient 
place  for  instruction. 

Small  |;roups,  intensive  instruction, 

Students : 

Selected  by  Training  Department,  or 

Selected  by  Employment   Department   and   approved  by 

Training  Department,  Or 
Selected  by  company  officials ; 
Selected  by  branch  managers. 

Educational  Methods:   '    •' 

Definite  plan  and  outline  for  entire  course ; 
.  Classrpojn;! -work — recitatipn^; 

Individual  conferences  with  instructor; 
..  ..Written  or?  oral  reports  on  work;  ,   , 

Written  or  oral  examinations; 

Hom^  .reading  ?knd  study ; 

Observation  trips; 

Talks  by  Company  officials ; 

Records  kept  of  success  in  educational  work; 

Records  kept  of  personal  Characteristics ; 

Records  kept  of  success  after  completion  of  course; 

Full  time  instructor ; 

Specially  prepared  texts. 
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Expense : 

For  teaching  specific  duties — charged  to  department  using 

employes ; 
For  teaching  business  as  a  whole — charged  to  general 

administration  ; 
The   principal   factor  of   expense   in  the  order  given — 

student  salary;  supervision  salary;  service  charges  and 

equipment. 

Factors  controlling  success  of  this  plan : 
Selection  of  students; 
Definite  plans  and  intensive  instruction ; 
Close  supervision ; 
Constant  revision  of  study  material. 

Type  2 — Company  Business — Study  and  Practice  Courses 

In  this  type  of  training  there  is  less  emphasis  on  the  study 
side  and  more  on  the  experience  in  working  departments.  The 
proportion  varies  a  great  deal.  In  some,  the  time  on  study  work 
is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  time,  while  in  others  as 
much  as  half  is  spent  on  the  study  and  instruction  work.  The 
student  is  expected  to  do  some  productive  work  which  is  chosen 
on  account  of  its  educational  value.  In  general,  these  courses 
are  longer  than  those  of  the  first  type. 

Purpose : 
To  give  an  insight  into  a  business  as  a  whole. 

Results : 

Employes'  fitness  for  a  particular  part  of  the  business  dis- 
covered ; 

New  employes  lay  a  foundation  of  useful  knowledge  upon 
which  they  can  specialize  later. 

Gives  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  personnel  and  plant. 

Characteristic  features: 

Students'  time  partly  productive ; 

Students  are  selected  by  the  company ; 

Attendance  on  related  instruction  work  is  compulsory; 

Instruction  work  usually  is  given  on  company  time ; 

Students  receive  pay  while  taking  the  course ; 
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Length  of  course  varies   from   several  months  to   four 

years — the  majority  are  about  a  year; 
Instruction  work  is  done  in  groups ; 

Varied  work  assignments  under  actual  working  conditions ; 
Great  variety  of  experience  in  comparatively  short  time. 

Students : 

Selected  by  Training  Department,  or 

Selected  by  Employment    Department    and    approved    by 

Training  Department,  or 
Selected  by  company  officials. 

Educational  methods: 

Definite  plans  for  entire  course ; 

Training  Department  shifts  men  to  give  a  variety  of  ex- 
perience ; 

Work  assignments  chosen  on  account  of  their  value  as 
experience ; 

Order  of  taking  up  various  work  determined  by  Training 
Department ; 

Reports  on  work  done  in  various  departments ; 

Outside  reading  required ; 

Observation  trips  to  related  work; 

Talks  and  conferences  with  instructors  and  company  of- 
ficials ; 

Record  kept  of  success  in  educational  work  and  after 
completion  of  course; 

Reports  received  from  departments  in  which  student  is 
working ; 

Full  time  instruction  on  study  work ; 

Supervisor,  of  experience  in  working  departments ; 

Specially  prepared  texts  for  study  work; 

Specially  prepared  work  schedule  with  notes  relating 
work  experience  with  study  material. 

Expense : 

Charge  to  general  administration ; 

Prorated  to  departments  using  the  students  permanently; 

Portion  of  salary  not  earned  in  departments  where  stu- 
dents are  assigned  for  experience  charged  to  the  train- 
ing department. 
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Factors  controlling  success  of  this  plan: 

Selection  of  students; 

Definite  plans; 

Closely  related  instruction; 

Cooperation  of  departments  in  which  students  assigned 

for  experience; 
Authorized  and  watched  by  high  company  officials; 
Careful  choice  of  order  in  which  the  work  is  assigned ; 
Not  expecting  departments  not  to  retain  men  to  bear  cost 

of  giving  them  experience. 

Type  3 — Company  Business — Work  Courses 

This  type  course  omits  practically  all  of  the  study  features 
of  Type  I  and  emphasizes  the  varied  work  feature  of  Type  II. 
In  general,  the  training  covers  a  longer  time.  The  demands  of 
the  productive  work  are  the  controlling  factor. 

Purposes : 

Opportunity  for  practical  experience; 

To  maintain  a  group  of  trained  men  from  which  some  may 

be  selected  for  more  responsible  work ; 
To  train  employes  for  more  versatility  in  the  company's 

business. 

Characteristic  features : 

Employes'  time  is  expected  to  be  entirely  productive; 

No  time  is  given  at  company's  expense  for  related  instruc- 
tion ; 

Students  are  selected  by  the  company; 

Students'  work  entirely  similar  to  other  employes; 

Students  are  assigned  to  several  departments; 

No  special  supervision  is  given  except  by  regular  depart- 
ment executive; 

Student  may  continue  more  or  less  indefinitely  in^  a  de- 
partment if  the  production  needs  demand  it. 

Students : 

New  employes; 

Selected  by  Employment  Department; 
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Educational  Methods: 
Variety  of  experience  by  assignments  to  typical  depart- 
ments ; 
By  observation  of  related  work ; 
By  questions  to  fellow  employes ; 
By  repetition  to  gain  skill. 

Expense : 

No  separate  account  kept ; 

Expense  absorbed  by  department  in  which  the  men  work. 

Factors  controlling  success  of  this  plan : 
Selection  of  students ; 

Cooperation  of  departments  in  which  students  work; 
Arrangements  by  which  student's  requests  for  transfers 
to  other  work  can  be  considered. 

IX.    Plans  of  the  Corporations 

The  information  presented  in  this  report  is  based  either  upon 
printed  materials  supplied  by  the  companies  or  upon  corre- 
spondence with  them  and  the  Committee  feels  that  the  informa- 
tion is  thoroughly  reliable.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  improve 
the  plans  of  the  various  companies  and  frequent  changes  are 
being  made. 

The  Committee  feels,  however,  that  they  must  be  absolved 
from  any  responsibility  for  the  carrying  on  of  any  of  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  the  descriptions.  The  Committee  further 
feels  that  it  is  not  within  its  scope  to  pass  upon  the  desirability 
of  employment  with  any  one  of  the  member  companies  or  to 
make  comparisons  between  the  advantages  they  offer. 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH  COMPANY 

The  training  work  of  the  Addressograph  Company  is  confined  to  the 
training  of  salesmen.  There  are  three  classes  of  this  service,  sales  corre- 
spondent, advertising  men  and  branch  manager. 

The  course  of  training  consists  of  lectures,  study  of  text-book  and 
manual,  class  recitations  and  examinations,  the  study  of  actual  machine 
models  and  demonstrations. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  course  to  give  every  new  man  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  manner  in  which  business  in  general  is  transacted,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Addressograph  and  its  appli- 
cation and  use  in  various  kinds  of  business. 


THE  COMPANY 

2.  Nature  of  business:    Manufacture  and  sale  of  addressing  machines 

and  equipment. 

3.  Graduates  of  company  training  course  assigned  to  work  in:    Large 

city  territory,  or  provincial  or  district  territory  with  headquarters 
in  some  city,  or  continuous  traveling  positions. 

4.  Average  number  of  college  men  employed  each  year:    30,  not  ex- 

clusively college  men. 

5.  Nature  of  work  after  finishing  company  training:    Salesmanship. 


EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course:    Type  1. 

7.  Training  courses  given  at:    Home  office  in  Chicago. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course:    Six  weeks. 

9.  Salary  during  training:    No  salary,  but  expenses  may  be  advanced 

upon  request  up  to  $15  to  $20  per  week. 

10.  Principal  features  of  training  course:  First  a  thorough  mastery  of 
the  Addressograph;  second,  a  scientific  course  in  salesmanship, 
and  third,  introduction  into  actual  selling  under  the  guidance  of 
an  expert  salesman. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

11.  Physical  examination  required:    No. 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative?    Yes. 

13.  Do  company  representatives  visit  colleges  for  interviews?    No. 

14.  Previous   education   preferred:    Business   administration   from   rec- 

ognized colleges. 


HOW  TO  APPLY 

15.    Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

Mr.  W.  K.  Page, 
General  Sales  Manager,  901  West  Van  Buren  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
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AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 

The  company  operates  plants  in  New  York  City  and  Elmira,  New 
York;  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Ambridge,  Pennsylvania;  Trenton, 
New  Jersey;  Edgemoor,  Delaware;  Canton  and  Toledo,  Ohio;  Gary, 
Indiana;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Detroit,  Michigan;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
and  Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 

Their  largest  plants  are  at  Gary,  and  at  Ambridge,  and  their  courses 
for  technical  graduates  are  conducted  largely  at  these  plants. 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  the  company  conducts  an  extensive  school 
of  Bridge  Engineering  and  extends  to  its  employes  of  foreign  birth  the 
privilege  of  acquiring  a  working  knowledge  of  English,  in  addition  to 
offering  to  shop  and  office  employes  who  have  not  a  college  education 
a  complete  course  in  bridge  building. 

THE  COMPANY 

2.  Nature  of  business:    Bridge  building,   barge  and  other  steel  con- 

struction. 

3.  Graduates  of  company  training  course  assigned  to  work  in :    Any  of 

the  company  plants,  personal  preference  being  considered. 

4.  Average  number  of  college  men  employed  each  year:    60. 

5.  Nature  of  work  after  finishing  company  training:    Operating,  me- 

chanical engineering,  erecting  or  construction  department  work. 

EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course :     Type  3. 

7.  Training  courses  given  at:    Ambridge  and  Gary. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course:    One  to  two  years. 

9.  Salary  during  training :    Initial :  $60  per  month ;  $70  per  month  after 

three  to  six  months. 

10.  Principal    features    of    training   course:    It   is    preferred    that   the 

graduate  students  enter  the  operating  department.  This  shop  ex- 
perience gives  an  acquaintance  with  materials  essential  for  any 
employe  in  any  department. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

11.  Physical  examination  required?    Yes,  for  operating  deijartment. 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative?    Prefer- 

ably. 

13.  Do  company  representatives  visit  colleges  for  interviews?    To  some 

extent. 

14.  Previous  education  preferred:    Civil,  mechanical,  electrical  or  chemi- 

cal engineering. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

15.  Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

Operating  Department, 

R.  J.  Davis,  Widener  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marshall  Williams,  1504  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  A.  Smith,  Continental-Commercial  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Engineering  Department, 

J.  E.  Wads  WORTH,  30  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 

L.  H.  Shoemaker,  1424  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Albert  Reich  man.  Continental- Commercial  Bank  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
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AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  COMPANY 

The  opportunities  for  college  men  with  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  extend  to  such  work  as  locomotive  design,  and  foreign  sales 
worlc 

The  gradual  change  from  steam  to  electric  motive  power  in  many 
sections  offers  large  opportunities  for  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers, 
and  the  foreign  sales  department  has  attractive  openings  for  a  limited 
number  of  well  qualified  men. 

This  company  operates  plants  in  Schenectady  and  Dunkirk,  New  York ; 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Richmond,  Virginia;  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York  City. 


THE  COMPANY 

2.  Nature  of  business:    Manufacture  of  steam  and  electric  locomotives. 

3.  Graduates  of  company  training  course  assigned  to  work  in:    Some 

one  of  the  various  plants  of  the  company  mentioned  above. 

4.  Average  number  of  college  men  employed  each  year:    12. 

5.  Nature  of  work  after  finishing  company  training:    Locomotive  de- 

sign, design  building  construction,  and  foreign  sales. 


EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course:    Type  3. 

7.  Training  courses  given  at:    Any  one  of  the  plants.    The  most  com- 

plete courses  are  offered  at  Schenectady. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course:    From  one  to  two  years. 

9.  Salanr  during  training:    Regular  rates,  dependinp^  on  kind  of  work. 

Minimum,  $2.00  per  day.    Depends  upon  efficiency. 

10.  Principal  features  of  training  course:  The  aim  is  to  give  college 
men  practical  experience  m  drawing  room  and  shop,  and  at  the 
same  time,  a  familiarity  with  the  company's  opportunities,  its 
business  and  standards. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

11.  Physical  examination  required?    Yes,  for  shop  men  only. 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative?    If  pos- 

sible. 

13.  Do  company  representatives  visit  colleges  for  interviews?    Yes. 

14.  Are  recommendations  from  professors  important?    Yes,  required. 

15.  Previous  education  preferred:    Mechanical  engineering. 


HOW  TO  APPLY 

16.    Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

Mr.  L.  L.  Park, 
Superintendent  of  Apprentices,  American  Locomotive  Company, 

Schenectady,  New  York. 
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ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  AND  SANTA  FE  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

The  special  apprenticeship  course  of  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Railway  G>in- 
pany  is  closely  articulated  with  their  regular  shop  apprenticeship  work. 
The  special  course  is  oi>en  to  joumevmen  apprentices  of  good  record 
who  have  served  thirty-six  (36)  months  and  to  special  apprentices  who 
have  served  twenty-four  (24)  months,  who  have  shown  a  special  aptitude, 
and  who  show  characteristics  of  leadership.  ^        . 

This  special  course  extends  over  twelve  months,  which  time  is  por- 
tioned,— four  months  in  roundhouse  work,  two  in  the  boiler  shop,  two 
in  the  car  shops,  two  in  road  work  and  the  last  two  months  in  inspection 
work  at  terminals. 

On  account  of  the  limited  time  of  this  course,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
all  officers  to  see  that  every  opportunity  is  afforded  these  special  appren- 
tices to  gain  a  thorough  mastery  of  railroad  work. 


THE  COMPANY 

2.  Nature  of  business:    Railroad. 

3.  Graduates  of  company  training  course  assigned  to  work  in:    Any  of 

the  fifteen  division  points  between  Chicago  and  California. 

4.  Average  number  of  college  men  employed  each  year:    Six. 

5.  Nature  of  work  after  finishing  company  training:    Mechanical  shop 

work.    Men  are  generally  made  foremen  after  finishing  appren- 
.    ticeship. 

EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course:    Type  3  (third  year). 

7.  Training  courses  given  at:    All  division  points. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course:    Three  years.     (Special  course,   1 

year.) 

9.  Salary  during  training:    Initial:  $1.75  per  day.    Increase:  25c.  per 

day  every  six  months. 

10.  Principal  features  of  training  course:    Creneral  work  in  all  depart- 

ments.   A  special  written  report  by  each  apprentice  at  the  end 
of  each  thirty  days. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

11.  Physical  examination  required?    Yes. 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative?    Yes. 

13.  Do   company   representatives  visit   colleges    for   interviews?    Occa- 

sionally. 

14.  Previous  education  preferred :    Graduates  in  mechanical  engineering 

of  some  reputable  engineering  or  technical  school. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

15.  Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas, 
Supervisor  of  Apprentices,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Railway  Company, 

Topeka,  Kansas. 
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THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

This  company  conducts  a  telephone  business  throughout  Penns3^1vania 
and  Delaware,  and  in  parts  of  New  York,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia, 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  telephone  business  promises  permanent 
positions  for  an  increasing  number  of  well  qualified  men,  and  there  is 
m  sight  no  probability  of  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  technically  trained 
men  required  for  the  supervision  of  this  important  service. 

The  territory  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bell  is  one  of  the  chief 

manufacturing  and  commercial  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  the 

'relation  of  this  district  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  to  tHe  anthracite 

coal  region,  practically  assures  its  continued  commercial  and  industrial 

importance. 

THE  COMPANY 

2.  Nature  of  business :    General  telephone  business. 

3.  Graduates  of  company  training  course  assigned  to  work  in :    Assign- 

ment is  likely  to  be  in  any  of  the  above  mentioned  territory. 

4.  Average  number  of  college  men  employed  each  year:    25. 

5.  Nature  of  work  after  finishing  company  training:    Engineering,  plant 

construction  and  maintenance,  traffic  supervision  and  accounting. 

EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course:    Types  1  and  3. 

7.  Training  courses  given  at:     Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course:    Four  to  twelve  months. 

9.  Salary  during  training:    Fourteen  to  sixteen  dollars  per  week. 

10.  Principal  features  of  training  course:    The  first  four  months  is  an 

intensive  study  whose  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  de- 
partments. During  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  he  spends  in 
actual  work  in  the  various  departments. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

11.  Physical  examination  required?    No,  except  in  doubtful  cases. 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative?    Yes. 

13.  Do  company  representatives  visit  colleges  for  interviews?    Yes. 

14.  Are  recommendations  from  professors  important? 

15.  Previous  education  preferred :    Civil  or  electrical  engineering,  busi- 

ness administration,  or  general  science  courses. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

16.  Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

a.  Engineering  and  Plant  Work, 

Mr.  J.  S.  Francis,  1631  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Badger,  416  Seventh  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

b.  Traffic  Work, 

Mr.  J.  C.  Lynch,  1631  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mr.  F.  T.  Ewing,  416  Seventh  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

c.  Accounting  Work, 

Mr.  J.  H.  HoNS,  1631  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Berry,  416  Seventh  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa» 
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CHICAGO  CENTRAL  STATION  INSTITUTE 

Bureau  of  Education  for  the  following  companies: 
Commonwealth  Edison  Company, 
Federal  Sign  System  (Electric), 
Illinois  Northern  Utilities  Company, 
Middle  West  Utilities  Company, 
Public  Service  Company  of  Northern  Illinois. 

THE  COMPANY 

2.  Nature  of  business:    Central  station  service,  manufacture  and  dis- 

tribution of  electrical  appliances  and  apparatus. 

3.  Graduates  of  company  training  course  assigned  to  work  in:    Prin- 

cipally in  Chicago ;  cities  and  towns  in  Illinois  and  cities  and  towns 
in  other  states  in  which  the  companies  mentioned  operate. 

4.  Average  number  of  college  men  employed  each  year:    30  to  50. 

5.  Nature  of  work  after  finishing  company  training: 

Commercial  work — New  business  department  of  a  central  station 
company  in  light,  power,  estimating,  advertising  or  mer- 
chandising divisions. 

Operating  work — Generating  stations,  substation,  overhead  or 
underground  distribution  or  testing  divisions. 

Engineering  work — For  substation,  station,  overhead  or  under- 
ground construction. 

EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course:    Type  2. 

7.  Training  work  given  at:    Chicago,  111. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course:    15  months,  divided  into  five  three- 

month  periods. 
First  period — Summer  vacation  following  second  year  of  college 

work  in  engineering. 
Second  period — Summer  vacation  following  third  year  of  college 

work  in  engineering. 
Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth — ^After  graduation  from  college  course 
in  engineering. 
Note:   Graduates  who  have  not  had  periods  One  and  Two  may  arrange 
to  begin  the  course  after  graduation. 

9.  Initial  salary:  Dollars  per  month. 

Men  entering  at  Men  entering  at 

end  of  2  years  of  end  of  3  years  of  Men  enler- 

Pcriods.  college  work 'for  college  work  for  ing  after 

summer  vacation.  summer  vacation.  graduation. 

1 $45.00  $50.00  .  $55.00 

2 52.50  55.00  60.00 

3 60.00  60.00  65.00 

4 65.00  65.00  70.00 

5 70.00  70.00  75.00 

10.  Principal  features  of  training  course :   The  practical  work  is  divided 

into  five  three-month  periods.  Men  are  rotated  through  various 
departments  in  the  Supporting  Companies  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  them  the  best  training,  preparatory  to  entering  the  com- 
mercial, engineering  or  operating  departments  of  one  of  these 
companies. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

11.  Physical  examination  required?    Yes. 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative?    Yes. 

13.  Do  company  representatives  visit  colleges  for  interviews?    Yes. 

14.  Previous  education  preferred :    Chemical,  civil,  electrical  or  mechani- 

cal courses. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

15.  Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

Fred  R.  Jenkins, 

Manager,  72  West  Adams  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
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THE  CONSOLIDATED  GAS,  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER 

COMPANY 

of  Baltimore 

This  company  is  a  member  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association. 

The  educational  work  of  the  company  is  carried  on  by  making  use  of 
existing  educational  institutions.  The  plan  has  been  so  successful  that 
from  a  small  handful  of  enthusiastic  students  eight  years  ago,  the  per- 
centage of  employes  now  identified  with  the  educational  department  is  at 
a  maximum.  Nearly  500  men  are  now  taking  educational  work  in  twenty- 
one  cooperating  schools. 

The  s]^stem  of  prizes  and  bonuses  for  high  grade  work  has  developed 
a  keen  rivalry  amongst  employes,  and  the  character  of  the  work  has 
steadily  improved. 

The  training  courses  for  technical  graduates  is  only  a  part  of  the 
company's  educational  interests. 

THE  COMPANY 

2.  Nature  of  business :    Production  and  distribution  of  gas  and  elec- 
tricity for  light,  heat  and  power. 

3.  Graduates  of  company  training  course  assigned  to  work  in :    Different 

departments  of  the  Baltimore  plants. 

4.  Average  number  of  college  men  employed  each  year:    8  to  10. 

5.  Nature  of  work  after  finishing  company  training:    Either  produc- 

tion or  commercial  work. 

EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course:    Type  3  (cooperative). 

7.  Training  courses  given  at:    At  the  various  Baltimore  departments, 

and  at  the  cooperating  schools. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course:    Sixteen  months. 

9.  Salary  during  training:    Ten  to  twelve  dollars  per  week. 

10.  Principal   features  of  training  course:    Numerous  inspection  trips, 

liberal  prizes  for  excellent  school  work  and  bonuses  depending 
on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  courses. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

11.  Physical  examination  required?    Yes. 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative?    Yes. 

13.  Do  company  representatives  visit  colleges  for  interviews?    No. 

14.  Previous  education  preferred:    Mechanical,  civil,  electrical,  chemical 

and  industrial  engineering,  business  administration,  general  science, 
academic  and  law  courses. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

15.  Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

Employment  Manager^ 

Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co., 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

l*he  Curtis  Publishing  Company  employs  a  number  of  college  men 
each  year  who  are  "put  through"  the  company,  spending  six  months  in 
each  department  to  give  them  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  whole  company, 
and  to  give  the  company  a  chance  to  judge  in  what  field  their  fitness  lies. 

The  educational  activities  of  the  company  extends  also  to  include 
70,000  news  agents  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  and  The  Country  Gentleman. 

It  includes  a  cooperative  plan  with  five  hundred  big  business  concerns 
who  offer  to  take  into  their  own  employ,  boys  who  have  made  good 
with  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company. 


THE  COMPANY 

2.  Nature  of  business:    Publishing  the   Saturday  Evening  Post,   the 

Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The  Country  dentleman. 

3.  Graduates  of  the  company  training  course  assigned  to  work  in: 

Philadelphia. 

4.  Average  number  of  college  men  employed  each  year :    5  or  6. 

5.  Nature  of  work  after  finishing  company  training:    Employment  in 

one  of  the  various  departments  of  the  company. 


EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course:    Type  2. 

7.  Training  courses  given  at:    Philadelphia. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course:    Two  years. 

9.  Salary  during  training:    Initial:  First  year,  |60  per  month;  second 

year,  $75.00  per  month. 

10.    Principal  features  of  training  course:    "The  men  actually  work  in 
the  departments  in  which  they  are  being  studied." 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

11.  Physical  examination  required?    Yes. 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative?    Yes. 

13.  Do  company  representatives  visit  colleges  for  interviews?    Yes. 

14.  Previous  education  preferred:    No  specific  college  course  is  required 

though  some  knowledge  of  engineering  is  of  value. 


HOW  TO  APPLY 

15.    Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

Employment  Depaktmsnt, 

Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Independence  Square, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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R  R.  DONNELLEY  &  SONS  CO. 

The  Lakeside  Press.    Printers,  binders,  and  engravers.    Halftone,  cata- 
logue and  color  printing.    Highest  grade  book  work  a  specialty. 


THE  COMPANY 

2.  Nature  of  business:    Printing. 

3.  Graduates  of  company  training  course  assigned  to  work  in :    Chicago. 

4.  Average  number  of  college  men  employed  each  year:    10. 

5.  Nature  of  work  after  finishing  company  training :    Sales  or  efficiency 

departments. 


EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course:    Types  2  and  3. 

7.  Training  work  given  at:    Chicago. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course :    Not  given. 

9.  Initial  salary:    Not  given. 

10.    Principal  features  of  training  course:    Not  given. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

11.  Physical  examination  required:    No. 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative?    Yes. 

13.  Do  company  representatives  visit  colleges  for  interviews?    No. 

14.  Previous  education  preferred:    Mechanical,  industrial,  academic,  law. 


HOW  TO  APPLY 

15.    Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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FORE  RIVER  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION 

The  Fore  River  Company  is  a  subsidiary  company  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  various  subsidiary  companies,  it  was  agreed 
to  conduct  an  aggressive  campaign  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of 
their  employes.  Among  other  items  this  plan  includes  safety,  health  and 
education. 

The  Fore  River  Corporation  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  work  and  has 
entered  into  cooperation  with  the  Quincy  Industrial  School  in  establish- 
ing courses  in  blue  print  reading,  sheet  metal  design  and  naval  archi- 
tecture. This  corporation  also  includes  the  Quincy  High  School  with 
commercial  subjects,  and  English  for  foreigners,  all  of  which  are  free 
to  employes  of  the  corporation. 

*     THE  COMPANY 

2.  Nature  of  business:    Shipbuilding. 

3.  Graduates  of  company  training  course  assigned  to  work  in :    Quincy, 

Massachusetts. 

4.  Average  number  of  college  men  employed  each  year:    35-40. 

5.  Nature  of  work  after  finishing  company  training :    Engineering,  de- 

signing and  commercial  work. 

EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course:    Type  3,  cooperative. 

7.  Training  courses  given  at:    Quincy,  Mass.    Many  students  also  take 

correspondence  work,  and  courses  in  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course:    Indefinite. 

9.  Salary  during  training:    Sixty  dollars  per  month. 

10.  Principal  features  of  training  course :     College  graduates  begin  on 

a  par  with  skilled  workmen.  As  soon  as  they  show  sufficient 
ability  they  are  given  a  gang  of  men  to  direct,  and  are  advanced 
according  to  merit. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

11.  Physical  examination  required?    Yes. 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative?    Yes. 

13.  Do  company  representatives  visit  colleges  for  interviews?    Yes. 

14.  Previous  education   preferred:    Technical.     Preference   is  given  to 

men  who,  during  their  college  course,  have  shown  leadership 
ability,  and  who  are  all  round  good  instead  of  merely  good 
students. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

15.  Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

Mr.  S.  W.  Wakeman, 
General  Superintendent,  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 

Quincy,  Massachusetts. 
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GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

The  students'  engineering  course  of  the  General  Electric  was  estab- 
lished about  twenty-eight  years  ago.  It  is  probably  the  oldest  corporation 
school  of  this  kind  in  the  country,  and  it  is  now  probably  the  largest. 

Dr.  Chas.  P.  Steinmetz,  chief  consulting  engineer  of  the  company,  and 
one  of  the  best  known  electric  engineers  and  inventors,  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  development  of  this  department.  He  believes  that  in  the 
long  run,  college  trained  men  are  much  more  desirable  for  technical  work 
than  non-college  trained  men. 

The  companv  training  courses  are  open  to  college  graduates  who  seek 
employment  either  in  technical  work  or  in  the  commercial  department. 


THE  COMPANY      . 

2.  Nature   of   business:    Manufacturing   of    electrical   apparatus    and 

supplies. 

3.  Graduates  of  company  training  course  assigned  to  work  in:    Sche- 

nectady, New  York;  Lynn  and  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  Erie,  Pa.;  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.;  Qeveland,  Ohio,  and  in  district  offices  throughout 
the  country. 

4.  Average  number  of  college  men  employed  each  year:   260^^300. 

5.  Nature  of  work  after  finishing  company  training:    Commercial  en- 

gineering, construction,  manufacturing,  research  and  administra- 
tion. 

EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course :    Type  2. 

7.  Training  courses  given  at:    In  all  the  cities  named  in  (3)  above. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course:    Twelve  to  fifteen  months. 

9.  Salary  during  training:     Initial:  First  six  months,  25c.  per  hour; 

second  six  months,  27^c.  per  hour;  third   six  months,  29yic 
per  hour. 

10.    Principal  features  of  training  course:    Assembling,  wiring  and  test- 
ing the  various  apparatus  built  by  the  company. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

11.  Physical  examination  required?    Yes. 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative?    Yes. 

13.  Do  company  representatives  visit  colleges  for  interviews?    Yes. 

14.  Previous  education  preferred:    Preference  is  given  to  graduates  in 

mechanical  or  electrical  engineering. 


HOW  TO  APPLY 

15.    Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

Sbcretary  Students'  Committee^ 
.  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 
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GRATON  AND  KNIGHT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

The  Graton  and  Knight  Company  are  oak  leather  tanners  and  makers 
of  leather  belts  and  specialties. 

New  employes  usually  start  in  some  clerical  position.  If  a  man  shows 
a  special  aptitude  for  business  and  gives  promise  of  ability,  particularly 
selling  ability,  they  are  given  a  special  training  course  in  the  shops  cover- 
ing from  two  to  three  months. 

During  this  course  the  men  actually  handle  the  leather  and  learn  to 
perform  all  the  operations  in  the  various  processes  of  leather  manufacture. 
This  course  continues  until  they  have  sufficient  practical  knowledge  to 
enable  them  to  discuss  the  business  and  its  processes  intelligently  and  to 
represent  the  firm  efficiently  in  outside  positions. 


THE  COMPANY 

2.  Nature  of  business:    Tanning  and  manufacturing  of  leather  belting, 

special  leather  goods  and  shoe  manufacturing  supplies. 

3.  Graduates  of  company  training  course  assigned  to  work  in:    Usually 

at  Worcester,  Mass. 

4.  Average  number  of  college  men  employed  each  year :    Two  or  three. 

5.  Nature  of  work   after  finishing  company  training.    Usually  some 

form  of  sales  work. 


EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course:    Type  3. 

7.  Training  courses  given  at:    Worcester. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course:    Two  or  three  months. 

9.  Salary  during  training:    Regular  salary. 

10.  Principal  features  of  training  course:  The  selection  of  those  men 
who  show  special  ability  and  the  intensive  training  of  these  select 
men  for  sales  service. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

11.  Physical  examination  required?    Not  usually. 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative?    Yes. 

13.  Do  company  representatives  visit  colleges  lor  interviews?    No. 

14.  Previous  education  preferred:    Mechanical  engineering,  business  ad- 

ministration and  law  are  valuable  but  not  essential.  General 
colleg:e  training  for  the  development' of  the  candidate's  mind  is 
considered  most  important 


HOW  TO  APPLY 

15.    Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

Mr.  F.  H.  Willard^  Assistant  General  Manager,  or 
Mr.  J.  R.  Fox,  General  Sales  Manager, 

Graton  and  Knight  Manufacturing  Company, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
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MONTGOMERY  WARD  AND  COMPANY 

Montgomery  Ward  and  Company  was  the  first  mail  order  house  in 
the  United  States,  having  been  established  in  1872. 

Distributing  plants  are  located  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  New  York, 
Portland,  Oregon;  and  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Sales  exceed  sixty  million  dollars  annually,  entirely  from  catalogue 
orders.  To  carry  on  this  large  business  more  trained  experts  are  required 
than  naturally  develop  in  the  business.  Hence  the  company  has  estab- 
lished a  special  training  course  for  college  graduates. 

The  business  is  divided  into  five  functions:  merchandising  and  ad- 
vertising, buying  and  selling,  accounting,  manufacturing  and  general 
operating.  Trained  men  are  assigned  to  the  department  best  suited  to 
their  ability. 

THE  COMPANY 

2.  Nature  of   business:    General   merchandise   business,   conducted  by 

mail. 

3.  Graduates  of  company  training  course  assigned  to  work  in :    Usually 

at  Chicago,  though  occasionally  at  branch  houses. 

4.  Average  number  of  college  men  employed  each  year:    Fifteen. 

5.  Nature   of   work   after   finishing  company   training:     Executive,   or 

managerial  positions,  or  accounting,  according  to  ability. 


EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course:    Type  2. 

7.  Training  courses  given  at:    Chicago  and  Kansas  City. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course:    Six  months. 

9.  Salary  during  training:    Initial:  $15  to  $18  per  week,  depending  upon 

ability. 

10.  Principal  features  of  training  course:  A  thorough  text-book  study 
of  scientific  business  management,  and  practical  experience  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  business  following  orders  "through" 
the  house  from  receipt  of  the  order  to  the  shipment  of  the  goods. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

11.  Physical  examination  required?    Yes. 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative?    Yes. 

13.  Do  company  representatives  visit  colleges  for  interviews?    Yes. 

14.  Previous  education  preferred:    University  graduation  or  equivalent 

training.    Evidence  of  leadership  is  highly  valued. 


HOW  TO  APPLY 

15.    Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

Mr.  E.  p.  Marum, 
Educational  Director,  Montgomery  Ward  and  Company, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
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NORTON  COMPANY 

The  company  operates  its  main  factory  at  Worcester,  with  abrasive 

?lants  at  Niagara  Falls  and  at  Chippewa,  and  mines  at  Bauxite,  Arkansas, 
t  has  also  a  small  plant  at  Wesseling,  Germany.  It  employs  college  men 
in  all  of  its  plants  except  the  one  at  Bauxite,  and  also  in  sales  positions 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  various  parts  of  the  European  continent. 

The  method  of  operating  the  Norton  cylindrical  grinding  machine  is 
so  diflFerent  that  men  must  be  specially  trained  for  the  work. 

"The  Norton  Company  education  proposes  to  include  all  activities 
which  make  a  man  more  capable  of  filling  his  place  in  the  world. 

"The  scope,  therefore,  of  the  educational  department  is  not  limited 
to  definite  courses,  but  special  courses  are  constantly  being  proposed  for 
men  who  must  be  trained  for  some  specific  position  m  a  very  short  time." 


THE  COMPANY 

2.  Nature  of  business :    Manufacturing  of  artificial  abrasive  and  grind- 

ing wheels  and  similar  products. 

3.  Graduates  of  company  training  course  assigned  to  work  in:    Any  of 

the  plants  of  the  company,  except  Bauxite. 

4.  Average  number  of  college  men  employed  each  year:    25-30. 

5.  Nature  of  work  after  finishing  company  training:    Salesmanship,  re- 

search work,  engineering  and  production. 


EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course:    Type  2. 

7.  Training  courses  given  at:    Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course:    Twenty-one  months. 

9.  Salary  during  training:    Individual  agreements. 

10.  Principal  features  of  training  course:  The  study  part  of  the  course 
is  limited  to  Saturday  morning,  and  consists  of  lectures  and 
quizzes  on  the  shop  or  office  work  done  during  the  week. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

11.  Physical  examination  required?    Yes. 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative?    Yes. 

13.  Do  company  representatives  visit  colleges  for  interviews?    Yes,  in 

East. 

14.  Previous  education  preferred :    Graduation  from  any  technical  course, 

but  preference  is  given  to  those  who  have  had  considerable  me- 
chanical and  electrical  experience  as  well  as  shop  work. 


HOW  TO  APPLY 

15.    Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

Norton  Company, 

Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
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PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Company  has  recently  instituted  what  may 
be  called  a  short-term  sales  school,  thus  extending  its  emphasis  upon 
thorough  system  to  include  the  sales  department. 

This  short  term,  which  was  held  in  Detroit  in  November,  attracted 
salesmen  from  the  field  from  New  York  to  Idaho,  and  numbered  amongst 
its  salesmen-students  graduates  from  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  leading 
universities. 

The  faculty  or  instructors  were  company  experts  in  manufacturing 
and  distributing. 

This  course  is  quite  independent  of  the  regular  special  training  courses 
for  technical  graduates,  whose  aim  is  to  give  such  men  a  thorough 
mastery  of  Packard  methods  and  Packard  machines. 


THE  COMPANY 

2.  Nature  of  business:    Manufacture  of  automobiles. 

3.  Graduates  of  company  training  course  assigned  to  work  in:    Detroit, 

Michigan. 

4.  Average  number  of  college  men  employed  each  year:    10-40. 

5.  Nature  of  work  after  finishing  company  training:    Executives,  gen- 

erally. 


EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course:    Type  3. 

7.  Training  courses  given  at:    Detroit,  Michigan. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course :    Two  years. 

9.  Salary  during  training:    24c.  per  hour. 

10.  Principal  features  of  training  course:  Training  in  use  of  milling 
machine,  drill  press,  lathe,  screw  machine;  gear  cutting,  grinding, 
tool  machine  work;  tool  bench  work;  motor  assembly;  rear  axle 
and  transmission  assembly;  foundry,  and  tool  design. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

11.  Physical  examination  required?    Yes. 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative?    Yes. 

13.  Do  compzny  representatives  visit  colleges  for  interviews?    No. 

14.  Previous  education  preferred:    Mechanical  engineering. 


HOW  TO  APPLY 

15.    Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

Mr.  a.  J.  Wagner, 

Packard  Motor  Car  Company, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

MOTIVE  POWER  DEPARTMENT 

4.  Average  number  of  college  men  employed  each  year:    About  6, 

5.  Nature  of   work  after  finishing  company  training:    These  special 

api|rentices  graduate  as  Motive  Power  Inspectors,  which  embodies 
training  for  minor  executive  positions  and  finally  to  official  rank. 
The  work  of  the  Motive  Power  Inspectors  includes  inspection 
of  work,  designing  or  making  shop  equipment,  installing  new 
eouipment  and  in  general  assisting  the  master  mechanics  or  other 
officials  in  the  execution  of  their  duties. 

EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course:    Type  3. 

7.  Training  work  given  at:    Altoona,  Pa. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course:    3  years. 

9.  Initial  salar]^:    First  year — 2S2c.  per  hour;  second  year— ^.7c.  per 

hour;  third  year-^52c.  per  hour. 

10.    Principal  features  of  training  course: 

1 — Shop  practices  obtained  by  actually  working  twenty  di£Ferent 

railroad  shops  for  2^  vears.    (Altoona  hza  the  largest  and 

most  complete  railroad  shops  in  the  world.) 
2 — Shop  accounting  and  the  compilation  of  statistics  obtained  1^ 

three  months'  experience  in  the  various  accounting  offices  at 

Altoona. 
3 — Road  operation  obtained  by  three,  months'  road  experience 

between  Altoona  and  Pittsburgh. 
A — Study  of  human  nature  as  exhibited  in  railroad  mechanics, 

engineers,  clerks,  etc.,  obtained  by  3  years  contact  with  them. 
5 — ^Act  for  short  periods   (emergencies)   in  executive  positions. 

thus  developing  executive  ability  and  knowledge  of  practical 

railroad  management. 
6— Hear  railroad  problems  discussed  by  committees  who  have 

especially  studied  them  and  an  opportunity  to  help  In  the 

preparation  of  a  paper  or  such  problem. 
7 — ^Meeting  and  conversing  with  men  actually  at  the  head  of 

things. 
8 — Opportunity  to  meet  daily  with  a  body  of  other  college  men 

interested  m  your  line  of  work. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

11.  Physical  examination  required?    Yes. 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative?    Yes. 

13.  Do  company  representatives  visit  collies  for  interviews?    No. 

14.  Previous  education  preferred:    Mechanical,  electrical  engineering. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

15.  Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

General  Superintendent  Motive  Power, 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  DEPARTMENT 

4.  Average  number  of  college  men  employed  each  year:    About  15  for 

maintenance  work  and  3  for  signal  work. 

5.  Nature  of  work  after  finishing  company  training :    Assistant  super- 

visors serve  as  aprenticeship  course  in  the  positions  of  chainmen, 
rodmen  and  transitmen.  In  the  positions  of  chainmen  and  rod- 
men,  the  men  are  located  on  the  division,  and  upon  their  appoint- 
ment as  transitmen,  they  are  assigned  to  the  office  of  the  engineer 
maintenance  of  way,  from  which  position  they  are  appointed 
assistant  supervisors  as  vacancies  occur.  The  average  time  from 
date  of  employment  as  chainmen,  until  appointed  assistant  super- 
visor is  about  five  years. 
The  Assistant  Supervisors  of  Signals  serve  as  signal  apprentices 
and  assistant  inspector  of  signals.  In  this  apprenticeship  they 
are  given  rough  work  out  on  the  division  in  order  to  try  them 
out  during  the  first  year,  the  second  year  includes  circuit  work 
and  various  plans  in  the  office  of  the  Si^al  Engineer,  and  the 
third  year  they  are  sent  out  on  the  division  in  charge  of  men. 
After  this,  as  vacancies  occur,  they  are  appointed  Assistant  In- 
spectors of  Signals  from  which  position  they  are  appointed  Assist- 
ant Supervisors  of  Signals.  The  average  time  from  date  of 
employment  as  Signal  Apprentice,  until  appointed  Assistant  Su- 
pervisor of  Signals  is  about  five  years. 

EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course:    Type  3. 

7.  Training  work  given  at:    On  the  divisions  of  the  road. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course:    3  years. 

9.  Initial  salary: 

Chainmen   (average) $60.50  per  month 

First  year  rodmen 70.85    " 

Second  year  rodmen 76.95    "        " 

Third  year  rodmen 89.80    " 

Transitmen   102.60    " 

Assistant  Supervisor  115.45 

First  year  signal  apprentice 70.55    " 

Second  year  signal  apprentice 76.95 

Third  year  signal  apprentice 89.80    "        " 

Assistant  inspector  of  signals 102.60 

Assistant  supervisor  of  signals 115.60 
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ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

11.  Physical  examination  required?    Yes. 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative?    Yes. 

13.  Do  company  representatives  visit  colleges  for  interviews?    No. 

14.  Previous  education  preferred:    Civil  engineering  for  chainmen,  elec- 

trical engineering  for  signal  apprentices. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

Engineer  Maintenance  of  Way, 

Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
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PUBLIC  -SERVICE  CORPORATION  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

The  company  serves  the  territory  in  and  adjacent  to  Newark,  Jersey 
City,  Paterson,  Camden,  Elizabeth,  Hackensack,  Orange,  Montclair, 
Summit,  Morristown,  Hoboken,  Bayonne,  West  New  York,  Passaic,  Burl- 
ington, Trenton,  Princeton,  Plainfield,  Somerville,  Bound  Brook,  New 
Brunswick,  Rahway,  Perth  Amboy,  South  Amboy,  Red  Bank,  Englewood, 
Rutherford,  Ridgewood,  all  in  New  Jersey. 

The  educational  department  for  the  special  training  of  college  gradu- 
ates for  company  service  is  one  of  the  new  plans  of  the  firm  and  is  not 
yet  in  operation,  though  plans  are  already  formulated  to  have  these 
courses  well  under  way  early  in  1917. 

It  is  proposed  to  train  men  to  take  charge  of  local  offices  and  to  de- 
velop new  business. 


THE  COMPANY 

2.  Nature  of  business:    Manufacture,  transmission  and  distribution  of 

gas  and  electricity. 

3.  Graduates  of  company  training  course  assigned  to  work  in :    Any  of 

the  larger  cities  served  by  the  corporation. 

4.  Average  number  of  college  men  employed  each  year:    Undecided. 

5.  Nature  of  work  after  finishing  company  training:    Managing  local 

offices  and  developing  business  in  new  territory. 


EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course:    Probably  type  2. 

7.  Training  courses  given  at:    Newark,  Jersey  City,  Paterson,  Camden, 

Elizabeth,  Hackensack,  and  probably  other  cities  named  above. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course:    Two  years. 

9.  Salary  during  training:    First  six  months,  $60  per  month.    Increase 

each  six  months,  $10  per  month. 

10.    Principal  features  of  training  course :    General  office  work  and  train- 
ing in  securing  new  busmess. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

11.  Physical  examination  required?    Yes. 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative?    Yes. 

13.  Do  company  representatives  visit  colleges  for  interviews?    Yes. 

14.  Previous  education  preferred :   College  or  technical  school  graduation. 


HOW  TO  APPLY 

15.    Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

Mr.  John  L.  Conover^  Jr., 

Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey, 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 
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SOUTHERN  BELL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH 

COMPANY 

CUMBERLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

The  Southern  group  of  Bell  Telephone  Companies  furnishes  telephone 
service  in  eight  southeastern  States. 

This  company  has  been  conducting  training  courses  for  college  gradu- 
ates for  five  years,  and  so  satisfactory  have  been  the  relations  between 
these  men  and  the  company  that  78  per  cent,  of  the  men  trained  are 
still  in  the  service  of  the  company,  and  95  per  cent,  of  them  still  serve 
the  Bell  System. 

Practically  all  of  these  men  have  made  good,  and  many  of  them  in 
a  large  way. 

The  rapid  development  of  commerce  and  industry  in  the  section 
served  by  the  Southern  Bell  makes  this  an  attractive  section  in  which 
to  locate. 

In  selecting  men,  particular '  attention  is  paid  to  the  qualifications  for 
leadership  as  evidenced  by  their  handling  of  college  activities  aside  from 
regular  courses,  and  by  their  industry  and  thrift  as  shown  by  their  use 
of  vacations  and  spare  time  in  college. 

THE  COMPANY 

2.  Nature  of  business:    General  telephone  service. 

3.  Graduates  of  company  training  course  assigned  to  work  in:    Any 

of  the  cities  in  the  section  covered  by  the  company. 

4.  Average  number  of  college  men  employed  each  year:    Forty. 

5.  Nature  of  work  after  finishing  company  training:    Engineering  and 

administrative  positions. 

EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course:    Combination  type  1  and  3. 

7.  Training  courses  given  at:    Atlanta^  Georgia. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course :    Nme  months. 

9.  Salary  during  training:    $60.00  per   month.    Increase:  $10.00  after 

six  months. 

10.  Principal   features   of   training  course :    Six   months   of  classroom 

instruction,  home  study,  collateral  reading  and  comprehensive 
notebooks ;  three  months  of  productive  work  leading  to  per- 
manent assignments. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

11.  Physical  examination  required?    No. 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative?    Yes. 

13.  Do  company  representatives  visit  colleges  foe  interviews?    Yes,  in 

companv  territory  only. 

14.  Previous  education  preferred :    Electrical  engineering  courses,  though 

good  men  from  mechanical  and  general  science  courses  are 
eligible. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

15.  Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

Mr.  Kendall  Weisiger^ 
Educational  Director,  78  South  Prior  Street, 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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THE  WARNER  AND  SWASEY  COMPANY 

The  Warner  and  Swasey  Company  manufacture  high  grade  machine 
tools  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  American  concerns  which  make  astronomi- 
cal instruments. 

The  company  maintains  sales  agencies  in  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  and  Detroit,  as  well  as  at  the  main  office  in  Cleveland. 

The  main  aim  of  their  training  course  for  college  men  is  to  test 
their  adaptability  to  the  company's  line  of  work,  and  to  give  them  a 
thorough  mastery  of  its  manufacturing  processes  and  its  business  methods 
before  giving  them  a  permanent  assignment. 


THE  COMPANY 

2.  Nature  of  business:    Manufacturing  of  machine  tools  and  astron- 

omical instruments. 

3.  Graduates  of  company  training  course  assigned  to  work  in:    Qeve- 

land,  Ohio,  or  in  one  of  the  sales  agencies. 

4.  Average  number  of  college  men  employed  each  year:    Eight. 

5.  Nature  of  work  after  finishing  company  training:    According  to  fit- 

ness, engineering,  manufacturing,  sales  or  accounting. 


EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course:    Type  3. 

7.  Training  courses  given  at:    Cleveland,  Ohio. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course:    Eighteen  months. 

9.  Salary  during  training :    Initial :  $60.00  per  month.    Increase  Gradual 

advance. 

10.  Principal  features  of  training  course:  Men  first  learn  to  operate 
finished  apparatus,  lathes  and  screw  machines,  they  are  then 
assigned  to  different  manufacturing  departments,  and  lastly,  they 
spend  several  months  in  demonstrating  and  installing  apparatus 
for  customers. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

IL    Physical  examination  required?    No. 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative?    Yes. 

13.  Do  company  representatives  visit  colleges  for  interviews?    No. 

14.  Previous  education  preferred:    Mechanical  engineering  or  academic 

graduates. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

15.  Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

Mr.  C  J.  Stillwell, 
Warner  and  Swasey  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  INC. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  is  the  oldest  electrical  manufacturing 
company  in  the  United  States. 

The  general  offices  and  the  engineering  department  are  in  New  York 
City,  the  manufacturing  plant  is  at  Hawthorne,  Chicago.  Distributing 
houses  are  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Boston,  San 
Francisco,  Dallas,  and  in  many  other  large  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  has  been  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
systematic  development  of  its  men.  Its  plan  is  to  give  promising  em- 
ployes a  broad  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  company,  its  products,  its 
policies  and  its  methods.  College  men  are  eligible  to  these  plans  after 
demonstrating  their  fitness  for  the  company's  work. 

THE  COMPANY 

2.  Nature  of  business:    Manufacturing,  distributing  and  installing  tele- 

phone equipment.  Buys  and  resells  complete  line  of  electrical 
supplies.  Is  the  manufacturing  organization  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone System. 

3.  Graduates  of  company  training  course  assigned  to  work  in :    At  New 

York,  at  Hawthorne,  or  at  one  of  the  distributing  plants. 

4.  Average  number  of  college  men  employed  each  year:    75. 

5.  Nature   of    work   after   finishing   company    training:    Engineering, 

manufacturing,  or  commercial  work. 

EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course:    Type  2. 

7.  Training  work  given  at:    Hawthorne  works,  Chicago;  New  York — 

distributing  houses. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course:    Less  than  a  year. 

9.  Initial  salary:    $65.00  to  $78.00  per  month,  depending  on  whether 

assigned  to  training  course  or  productive  work.  Increases  de- 
pending upon  ability  shown. 

10.  Principal  features  of  training  course:  Trjrout  on  actual  technical 
and  commercial  work  followed  by  experience  and  study  in  work- 
ing departments,  discussions  and  conferences,  lectures  by  ex- 
perts, observation  trips,  original  research  and  reports. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

n.    Physical  examination  required?    Yes. 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative?    Yes. 

13.  Do  company  representatives  visit  colleges  for  interviews?    Yes. 

14.  Previous  education  preferred:    Electrical,  mechanical,  industrial  and 

chemical  engineering;  and  from  business,  science  and  arts  courses. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

15.  Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

Mr.  J.  W.  DiETz, 
Manager  Education  Dept.,  Western  Electric  Company,  Inc., 
Hawthorne  Station,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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WESTINGHOUSE  AIR  BRAKE  COMPANY 

The  educational  interests  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company 
includes  continuation  courses  for  regular  apprentices,  special  courses  for 
pattern  makers  and  for  mechanics,  and  special  apprenticeship  course  for 
graduates  of  universities  and  technical  schools. 

This  special  course  is  for  the  purpose  of  training  a  skilled  force  of 
engineers  to  draw  from  to  fill  positions  in  various  branches  of  service. 

The  results  obtained  from  this  system  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and 
the  company  has  found  that  a  fair  percentage  of  the  apprentices  develop 
into  a  type  of  men  such  as  are  required  for  foremen  and  assistant  foremen. 


THE  COMPANY 

2.  Nature  of  business:    Manufacturing  air  brake  equipment. 

3.  Graduates  of  company  training  course  assigned  to  work  in :    Pitts- 

burgh and  Wilmerding,  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Average  number  of  college  men  employed  each  year:    25. 

5.  Nature  of  work  after  finishing  company  training:    Engineering. 


EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course:    Type  2. 

7.  Training  courses  given  at:    Pittsburgh  and  Wilmerding. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course:    Two  years. 

9.  Salary  during  training:     Itfitial:  First  year,  26c.  per  hour;  second 

year,  30c.  per  hour. 

10.    Principal    features   of   training   course:    Apprentices    are   given   an 
opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves  in  a  general  way  with  the 
.   various  manufacturing  processes,  and  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  apparatus. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

11.  Physical  examination  required? 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative? 

13.  Do  company  representatives  visit  colleges  for  interviews? 

14.  Previous  education  preferred:    Technical  courses  of  approved  in- 

stitutions. 


HOW  TO  APPLY 

15.    Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith^ 
Assistant  to  General  Manager,  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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THE  WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  AND  MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  G>mpany  is  engaged 
in  the  production  of  electric  appliances,  machinery  and  apparatus. 

Sales  departments  are  maintained  in  four  of  the  larger  cities  through- 
out the  country. 

College  men  are  taken  into  the  company  for  special  training  and  are 
assigned  to  the  various  departments  where  their  work  is  closely  super- 
vised, both  in  shop  and  in  class,  to  (letermine  their  ability  and  their 
adaptability  to  special  kinds  of  work. 


THE  COMPANY 

2.  Nature  of  business:    Manufacturing  of  electrical  machinery. 

3.  Graduates  of  company  training  course  assigned  to  work  in:    East 

Pittsburgh  or  at  one  of  the  sales  agencies. 

4.  Average  number  of  college  men  employed  each  year :    156. 

5.  Nature  of  work  after  finishing  Qompan^  training :    Sales,  engineer- 

ing design,  and  research,  manufacturmg,  construction  and  operat- 
ing companies. 


EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course:    Types  1  and  2. 

7.  Training  courses  given  at:    East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course:    One  year. 

9.  Salary  during  training :    Initial :  First  six  months,  $50.00  per  month ; 

second  six  months,  $60.00  per  month. 

10.    Principal   features  of  training  course:    Qasswork  is  largely  cate- 
chisms, examinations  and  problems.    Not  lectures. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

11.  Physical  examination  required?    Yes. 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative?    Yes. 

13.  Do  company  representatives  visit  colleges  for  interviews?    Yes. 

14.  Previous  education  preferred:    Mechanical  or  technical  engineering 

graduation. 


HOW  TO  APPLY 

15.    Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

Mx.  C.  R.  DOOLEY^ 

Manager  Educational  Department, 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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W88TINQHOUSB  MACHINE  COMPANY 

The  Westinp;house  Machine  Company  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  steam  turbmes,  condensers,  boiler  auxiliaries,  reduction  gears  and 
mechanical  stokers. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  educational  work  of  the  concern  is  the  West- 
inghouse  Club,  a  purely  voluntary  organization  directed  by  the  men  and 
aided  by  the  officers  of  the  company. 

The  si>ecial  apprenticeship  course  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  of 
working  in  the  several  departments  and  of  mastering  the  work  of 
assembfing  and  testing  the  company  products.  He  may  also  enter  the 
engineering  offices  and  be  assigned  work  of  such  responsibility  as  he 
is  able  to  assume.  He  tiius  receives  a  very  intimate  loiowledge  of  the 
company's  products,  its  methods  and  organization. 


THE  COMPANY 

2.  Nature  of  business:    Manufacturing  steam  turbines,  condensers,  re- 

duction gears  and  mechanical  stokers. 

3.  Graduates  of  company  training  course  assigned  to  work  in:    East 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Average  number  qS  college  men  employed  each  year:    Twenty. 

5.  Nature  of  work  after  finishing  company  training:    Engineering,  sales 

or  erection  work  according  to  ability  and  preference. 


EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

6.  Type  of  training  course:    Type  3. 

7.  Training  courses  given  at:    East  Pittsburgh. 

8.  Total  length  of  training  course:    Two  years  or  2,640  hours. 

9.  Salary  during  training:    First  year,  $55.00  per  month;  second  year, 

$60.00  per  month. 

10.  Principal  features  of  training  course :  The  assignment  of  the  special 
apprentice  to  work  in  each  of  the  several  departments  until  he 
has  gained  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  business. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

11.  Physical  examination  required?    No. 

12.  Personal  interview  required  with  company  representative?    Yes,  if 

possible. 

13.  Do  company  representatives  visit  colleges  for  interviews?    Yes. 

14.  Previous  education  preferred:    Mechanical. 


HOW  TO  APPLY 

15.    Address  inquiries  and  applications  to: 

Mr.  W.  J.  Boston, 
Acting  Supt  of  Apprentices,  Westinghouse  Machine  Company, 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  Kendall  Weisiger  :  The  Southern  Group  of  Bell  Tele- 
phone Companies,  operating  in  nine  southeastern  States,  has  been 
taking  college  men  for  the  past  six  years.  We  first  made  a  study 
of  our  positions  to  determine  where  in  the  organization  we 
could  use  college  men  to  the  best  advantage.  We  were  next  con- 
fronted with  the  question  of  how  many  men  could  be  absorbed 
in  the  organization  and  kept  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  justify 
their  training,  this  having  been  arrived  at.  we  had  an  approxi- 
mate figure  of  how  many  men  we  might  take  to  advantage  each 
year. 

The  next  question  to  be  settled  was,  how  could  we  keep  these 
men  satisfied  and  what  rate  of  progress  could  they  make  through 
the  organization.  This  was  determined  by  a  study  of  "possi- 
bilities," and  we  are  now  almost  prepared  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  college  man  who  is  a  prospective  employe  of  the  company 
a  schedule  showing  the  character  of  the  various  positions  in  our 
business  that  he  can  aspire  to,  with  the  approximate  length  of 
time  he  will  have  to  serve,  and  the  experience  that  he  will  have 
to  acquire,  in  order  to  attain  to  these  various  positions. 

The  next  thing  was  to  decide  the  type  of  college  man  wanted 
to  fill  these  various  positions,  some  administrative,  some  engineer- 
ing, some  mechanical  and  some  a  combination  of  all  three  of  these 
classes.  This  having  been  determined,  we  then  knew  the  general 
types  of  men  that  we  wanted  to  employ.  First,  we  went  after 
the  strictly  technical  men,  preferably  with  training  as  an  electrical 
engineer.  This  supply  was  soon  exhausted,  because  the  compe- 
tition for  this  type  of  man  has  been  keen.  So  we  included  men 
who  had  had  a  so-called  classical  schooling,  we  found  several 
colleges  where  these  men  were  obtainable  and  the  results  obtained 
from  them  have  been  practically  as  satisfactory  as  from  the 
technically  trained  men. 

Our  first  courses  covered  two  years  of  a  rather  loose-jointed 
training.  The  men  were  put  on  productive  work,  and  used  here, 
there  and  everywhere  throughout  the  organization.  This,  however, 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  men,  and  it  drew  out  their  courses  of 
training  too  long,  it  was  indefinite,  it  did  not  lead  to  any  particu- 
lar job.  We  then  shortened  the  training  to  nine  months  of  partly 
productive  work,  and  last  year  we  shortened  it  to  six  months 
of  strictly  non-productive  work,  and  I  should  like  to  cut  it  down 
to,  say,  three  months  of  non-productive  work  if  it  proves  possible 
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this  year,  the  purpose  being  to  turn  the  man  out  as  quickly  as 
we  can  with  a  broad,  basic  knowledge  of  the  business,  touching 
every  line  of  its  activities  sufficiently  to  give  the  man  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  whole  workings  of  the  organization,  of  the 
company's  policies,  of  what  we  are  in  business  to  sell,  of  the 
relations  between  the  various  branches  pf  the  organization,  and 
what  the  possibilities  are  for  development  in  the  business. 

Last  year,  because  the  pressure  for  men  was  great,  we  had 
to  turn  them  out  of  the  course  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
just  half  trained.  These  men  have  been  just  as  successful  so 
far  as  the  men  who  received  the  full  six  months'  training,  in  fact, 
some  of  them  have  done  better,  which  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  we  could,  perhaps,  in  two  months  get  the  men  acquainted 
with  the  business  and  get  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  men, 
we  could  then  begin  to  send  them  out  to  the  various  branches 
of  the  organization  for  the  completion  of  their  training  on  a 
productive  basis,  and  finally  bring  them  in  for  some  form  of 
post-graduate  training  along  the  lines  they  have  qualified  for, 
and  along  the  lines  they  seem  to  be  best  fitted  for. 

Mr.  Dietz  has  gone  the  whole  length,  as  I  understand  it,  and 
has  put  his  men  immediately  on  a  productive  basis,  with  a  view 
to  trying  them  out,  after  which  they  are  put  in  training,  and  that 
is  the  question  I  should  like  to  hear  discussed  at  this  round 
table. 

We  are  giving  high  school  men  the  same  opportunities  that 
are  given  to  college  men.  We  have  taken  a  number  of  technically 
trained  high  school  boys  from  the  cities  and  a  number  of  boys 
from  the  country  high  schools,  and  put  them  through  a  course 
of  training  on  strictly  productive  work,  after  which  they  are 
put  into  positions  leading  up  to  managerships  of  small  exchanges 
and  into  work  in  telephone  offices  that  leads  into  the  mechanical 
and  technical  branches  of  the  business.  If  these  high  school  boys 
show  further  development  and  promise  they  are  later  given  an 
opportunity  of  further  training  along  with  college  men,  and  while 
this  practice  has  not  been  prevalent  enough  to  lead  us  to  any 
definite  conclusions,  it  now  appears  that  these  high  school  boys 
when  so  handled  will  in  the  end  compare  most  favorably  with 
college  graduates. 

These  training  courses  are  as  intensive  as  we  know  how  to 
make  them  and  the  men,  while  in  training,  are  constantly  under 
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the  watchful  eye  of  an  experienced  class  director,  who  gives  all 
of  his  time  and  thought  to  the  training  and  guidance. 

The  training  courses  are  laid  out  as  definitely  as  we  know 
how,  even  to  the  point  of  telling  the  man  what  tools  to  carry  and 
what  kind  of  clothes  to  wear  on  each  particular  assignment, 
which  is  outlined  in  definite  form  and  given  to  each  man  before 
he  begins  on  each  of  the  several  assignments  constituting  the 
course.  These  instruction  sheets  also  prescribe  certain  parallel 
reading  of  the  company's  instructions  bearing  on  the  work  and 
also  collateral  reading  that  has  a  bearing  upon  it. 

Each  man  is  required  to  make  and  present  at  the  end  of  each 
week  a  definite  report  in  the  form  of  a  set  of  notes  indicating 
just  what  knowledge  and  experience  he  has  gathered  from  the 
assignment,  and  this  not  only  has  the  advantage  of  clinching  in 
his  mind  the  things  he  has  learned,  but  of  affording  opporttmity 
for  practice  in  anal3rtical  writing. 

These  reports  continue  to  come  to  the  class  director  for  a 
period  of  two  years  after  graduation  so  that  the  director  keeps 
in  touch  with  each  and  every  man  after  he  is  out  on  productive 
work,  and  this  gives  opportunity  for  the  adjustment  of  any  dif- 
ficulties that  may  arise  or  for  a  re-assignment  from  time  to  time 
to  lines  of  work  that  the  men  are  better  fitted  for,  thus  safe- 
guarding to  the  company  as  large  a  percentage  of  graduates  as 
is  practicable.  « 

The  closest  personal  relations  are  established  and  maintained 
between  the  educational  director  and  the  class  director,  and  the 
men  not  only  to  the  extent  of  assisting  them  in  locating  desirable 
places  to  live  and  starting  them  off  right  in  the  business  world, 
but  of  serving  as  counsellors  and  close  personal  advisors  at  every 
opportunity,  all  of  which  serves  to  tie  the  man  in  and  to  develop 
a  company  spirit  that  serves  to  stimulate  loyalty  at  the  beginning 
and  in  the  right  sort  of  way. 

Along  with  the  practical  training  goes  a  course  of  lectures 
by  the  officers  of  the  company  and  this  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  instructing  the  men  and  of  keeping  the  training  course  sold 
to  the  various  officials. 

Last  year  we  took  on  35  college  men  and  graduated  the  entire 
class.  With  the  exception  of  several  men  lost  to  the  army  these 
men  are  all  in  the  service  of  the  company  and  are  now  doing 
well. 
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Chairman  Dietz:  Does  any  question  suggest  itself  to  any 
one? 

Mr.  a.  B.  Benedict:  I  would  ask  as  to  the  method  of  pay- 
ment of  these  college  men,  when  they  are  taking  their  prepara- 
tory course,  whether  the  payment  is  by  the  week  or  by  the  month 
— and  is  there  a  contract  between  the  men  for  a  certain  period 
of  time,  and  do  they  receive  their  instruction  on  their  own  time 
or  on  the  company's  time? 

Mr.  K.  Weisiger:  No  contract  is  made,  and  my  experience 
is  against  any  such  form  of  contract.  I  heard  only  the  other  day 
of  a  company  that  had  a  contract  covering  three  years'  service, 
and  one  of  the  men  I  was  with  said — "I  should  not  care  to  go 
with  that  company,  because  my  movements  would  be  too  circum- 
scribed, as  I  am  definitely  limited  to  a  scale  of  pay  from  which 
there  is  no  deviation.  I  would  rather  go  with  some  company 
where  there  would  be  greater  possibilities,  and  where  I  am  not 
tied  down  to  a  definite  scale  of  pay  and  progress." 

Our  company  pays  the  college  graduates  $60  a  month,  for 
six  months  during  the  course  of  training,  at  the  end  of  which  we 
pay  $70,  and  after  that  we  endeavor  to  carry  them  along  pretty 
rapidly  so  that  we  will  retain  their  interest  over  a  period  of 
sufficient  length  to  insure  their  continuance  in  the  company's 
service  during  the  period  when  other  attractions  are  likely  to 
come  along  in  the  form  of  jobs  that  might  look  better  at  the 
moment,  but  in  the  long  run  would  not  prove  any  better. 

Chairman  Dietz  :  Are  there  any  similar  questions  ?  Do  you 
really  want  to  keep  a  man  in  your  organization  by  contracts  who 
would  not  stay  there  voluntarily?  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  in  the  spirit  of  the  service  that  you  would  get  under 
the  two  sorts  of  arrangements;  in  other  words,  tell  the  man 
when  he  comes,  as  long  as  he  is  satisfactory  and  gives  whole- 
hearted service  you  will  want  him.  If  he  is  not  satisfied,  we  try 
to  make  conditions  satisfactory  to  him,  and  then  if  that  is  found 
to  be  impossible,  it  is  better  for  him  to  make  a  readjustment 
promptly. 

Mr.  a.  B.  Benedict:  How  does  the  high  school  graduate 
compare  with  the  college  graduate  ?  Do  they  take  the  high  school 
graduates?  How  do  they  compare,  in  undertaking  the  work  of 
this  training  plan,  with  the  college  graduate? 

Mr.  K.  Weisiger:  I  believe  that  over  a  long  enough  period. 
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long  enough  to  judge,  you  will  find  that  high  school  men  do 
equally  as  well  as  college  graduates.  We  have  been  taking  our 
technical  high  school  men  as  draftsmen,  and  during  a  year  we 
get  a  chance  to  get  a  line  on  the  kind  of  men  they  are,  and  if 
they  like  the  telephone  business,  and  seem  to  make  progress,  we 
put  these  men  in  the  same  training  course  with  the  college  men. 
A  few  of  them  have  done  just  as  well,  and  some  have  done 
better,  age  for  age,  than  some  of  the  college  men  have  done.  I 
believe  our  tendency  is  to  go  more  after  the  technically  trained 
high  school  men  for  our  business  in  the  cities,  and  to  the  country 
high  school  men  for  our  business  in  the  small  town  (we  have 
834  exchange  and  we  must  get  men  from  all  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  among  them  men  used  to  living  in  small  towns).  Our 
plan  is  to  get  the  country  high  school  men  and  train  them  for 
the  small  town  work,  and  ultimately  promote  them  into  the  larger 
towns,  and  finally  into  the  cities. 

Mr.  a.  B.  Benedict:  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting 
college  men? 

Mr.  K.  Weisiger  :  We  don't  get  as  many  as  we  want,  for  the 
kind  we  want  are  scarce.  What  we  are  after  is  leadership,  and 
we  do  not  take  any  but  the  best  of  the  men.  We  do  not  claim 
to  pick  all  the  stars,  because  there  are  not  many.  In  every  class 
there  is  a  percentage  of  good,  average  men,  and  if  we  get  our 
share  from  each  college,  we  think  we  do  pretty  well.  We  get 
men  from  colleges  as  near  to  their  homes  as  we  can,  and  that 
keeps  them  satisfied,  and  we  do  not  go  outside  of  our  own  terri- 
tory, for  that  reason  a  man  sooner  or  later  wants  to  go  back 
somewhere  near  home,  and  you  waste  money  if  you  train  him 
and  lose  him  to  some  other  company. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Ashe:  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
high  school  man  versus  the  college  man.  There  is  little  question 
from  my  experience  but  that  there  is  a  very  wide  range  of  use- 
fulness, much  greater  than  is  ordinarily  imagined,  where  you 
can  place  a  high  school  man;  in  other  words,  he  is  capable  of 
greater  capacity  than  in  the  past  many  have  realized.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very  definite  class  of  work  where  you 
must  have  college  men,  where  you  want  worlc  done  that  requires 
considerable  research,  work  which  involves  very  careful  planning, 
work  which  involves  a  knowledge  of  science,  where  the  worker 
must  come  in  contact  with  many  people,  and  handle  broad  prob- 
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lems — ^there  you  must  have  a  trained  college  man  that  is,  this  has 
been  my  experience.  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  excep- 
tional men  who  make  progress  in  such  work  without  a  college 
training,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  average.  Then  again,  there 
are  college  men  that  nobody  wants  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  a 
great  need  for  all  of  this  concentrated  training  that  the  college 
man  gets,  for  if  he  starts  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  ability 
and  learns  how  to  apply  himself  and  how  to  concentrate,  he  is 
naturally  a  much  better  man  because  of  his  training.  If  he  is 
the  right  sort  he  has  enthusiasm  and  a  desire  to  accomplish  that 
is  pretty  deep  seated.  He  understands  team  work  pretty  well  from 
athletes  and  if  you  can  maintain  this  enthusiasm,  carry  this  man 
along,  and  have  at  the  end  a  definite  place  for  him,  he  will  be 
very  satisfactory.  One  of  the  main  difficulties  with  college  men 
at  the  start  is  that  they  want  to  grow  very  rapidly,  and  if  you 
can  provide  some  way  of  carrying  these  men  over  that  period 
and  maintain  their  enthusiasm  for  a  couple  of  years,  they  are 
invaluable. 

I  taught  college  for  twelve  years  and  I  have  had  seven 
years  of  organization  work  in  industry  and  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  see  both  sides  of  this  problem.  I  am,  therefore,  a  great  believer 
in  doing  everything  possible  to  stimulate  even  higher  grades  of 
educational  work  than  we  are  giving  the  college  men  to-day.  For 
instance,  one  of  our  greatest  weaknesses  now,  even  in  the  college 
man,  is  lack  of  thoroughness  and  lack  of  ability  to  do  individual, 
creative  work.  Where  a  man  does  not  have  graduate  work  he 
is  not  developed  to  a  sufficient  point  to  know  how  to  create,  to 
go  out  and  produce  results,  and  therefore,  the  graduate  work 
they  give  men  in  the  college,  where  they  must  produce  something 
new  and  original,  is  really  what  we  need  more  of.  We  spend 
too  much  with  ordinary  things  without  inventing  enough  new 
things.  I  would  like  to  see  this  ability  to  discover  far  more 
developed  than  even  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Henderschott  :  The  electrical  operating  companies 
are  somewhat  different,  of  course,  from  many  others.  My  com- 
pany has  had  this  experience — the  National  filectric  Light  Asso- 
ciation has  an  educational  committee  made  up  partially  of  im- 
portant men  in  the  industry  and  of  well-known  college  professors, 
the  idea  being  for  some  of  the  member-companies  of  that  Asso- 
ciation to  take  on  during  the  summer  vacation  season  a  certain 
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number  of  students  who  have  not  graduated  but  are  going  back 
to  college,  juniors  and  sophomore,  with  a  view  of  finding  out  if 
they  like  the  industry  and  if  they  would  make  competent  em- 
ployes of  a  higher  grade. 

Our' company  entered  into  that  arrangement  for  two  years 
and  hired  a  cohsiderable«number  of  college  graduates.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  commercial  division  of  my  company  only,  not 
the  technical  or  the  accounting  divisions.  We  found  no  difficulty 
in  hiring  graduates  of  Cornell  College  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  similar  institutions,  at  $15  or  $18 
a  week — it  was  never  a  question  of  salary  that  I  could  see,  they 
took  whatever  was  offered  them  and  did  any  kind  of  work  we 
wanted  them  to  do,  and  they  absorbed  our  educational  course, 
and  we  lost  all  but  two  of  them,  out  of  something  over  twelve, 
in  from  one  year  to  one  year  and  a  half.  The  lowest  salary  any 
of  them  started  at  was  $35,  and  from  that  to  $50  per  week;  in 
other  words,  we  were  simply  a  post  graduate  course  for  them. 
Then  we  analyzed  the  positions  we  placed  these  men  in,  and  we 
found  that  the  two  whom  we  retained  were  earning  over  $40 
a  week  at  the  end  of  their  second  year. 

Of  all  the  students  we  have  taken  on,  about  forty  in  all,  only 
one  is  in  the  service  of  the  company  «ow,  and  as  nearly  as  I  can 
find  out  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  forty  who  expects  to  go  into 
the  service  of  the  company  upon  his  graduation,  and  the  others 
are  to  be  doctors,  lawyers,  and  other  types  of  professional  men, 
and  simply  look  on  the  company  proposition  as  a  chance  to  earn 
a  little  pocket  money  during  their  summer  vacation. 

This  year  we  stopped  that,  and  took  on  only  ten  of  the  college 
boys  and  ten  high-school  boys.  The  high-school  boys  we  start 
at  $15;  they  were  graduates,  and  all  but  two  are  still  in  their 
positions  and  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  advance- 
ment. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas:  Why  don't  you  take  grammar  school 
boys? 

Mr.  F.  C.  Henderschott  :  We  do  not  hire  anyone  who  has 
not  an  elementary  education  in  that  department.  The  deduction 
I  draw  from  these  facts  is  this :  I  think  it  is  a  good  deal  in  the 
line  of  Mr.  Ashe's  suggestion — a  boy  who  knows  how  to  sell  his 
services  will  just  about  realize  on  what  he  has  to  capitalize,  and 
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if  he  does  not  know  how  to  sell  his  Services,  then  he  drifts  along 
in  a  haphazard  way,  but  if  he  can  market  his  own  services  he 
will  capitalize  them  at  about  what  he  thinks  they  are  worth. 
The  college  boy  has  more  to  capitalize  than  the  high-school  boy, 
and  the  high-school  boy  more  than  the  grammar  school  boy,  and 
my  deduction  -is  that  you  must  size  up  the  possibilities  of  your 
position,  their  requirements,  and  fill  them  with  people  who  have 
about  that  much  to  capitalize,  and  then  develop  them,  but  if  you 
develop  them  beyond  the  positions  they  are  qualified  for,  the 
larger  will  be  your  percentage  of  loss.  We  encourage  our  people 
to  develop  beyond  their  positions,  and  if  they  can  get  a  better 
position  outside — they  are  reasonably  sure  it  is  better — ^we  en- 
courage them  to  take  it.  About  sixty  per  cent  of  those  who 
have  left  the  department  have  applied  for  re-employment,  and 
the  other  forty  per  cent  either  did  better  themselves  or  did  not 
come  back  to  us  asking  for  re-employment. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  hire  a 
man  who  has  more  to  capitalize  than  the  position  you  put  him 
in  will  develop,  that  is,  if  the  position  does  not  afford  something 
within  a  relatively  short  period  better  than  that  which  he  has 
at  first. 

Chairman  Dietz:  We  ought  to  put  college  men  on  college 
men's  size  jobs;  that  is  fundamental,  I  believe.  I  am  glad  you 
raised  one  other  point,  Mr.  Henderschott,  and  that  is  regarding 
the  summer  employment.  I  ask  for  a  show  of  hands  of  those 
who  are  employing  undergraduates  for  the  sake  of  experience 
during  the  summer. 

(Twelve  members  showed  their  hands.) 

How  many  of  those  feel  that  that  is  worth  while,  as  far  as 
they  have  been  able  to  try  it?  Mr.  Henderschott  does  not  seem 
to  feel  that  it  is  successful. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Henderschott:  I  do  feel  so  if  we  employ  them 
correctly,  but  not  if  we  employ  them  in  a  haphazard  way.  It 
must  be  done  systematically. 

Chairman  Dietz  :  How  many  feel  that  they  are  getting  re- 
sults which  they  believe  are  satisfactory  and  are  willing  to  con- 
tinue to  employ  college  undergraduates  for  temporary  summer 
work  ?    Those  who  believe  that  raise  their  hands. 

(Eight  of  the  members  raised  their  hands.) 
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Dr.  S.  S.  Marquis:  We  give  employment  to  that  class  of 
men,  but  do  it  for  their  sake.  We  put  it  on  the  basis  of  helping 
the  men. 

Chairman  Dietz:  I  think  that  is  the  underlying  spirit  in 
a  good  deal  of  this  employment  work  for  college  men.  While 
many  of  these  employers  hope  to  get  these  men  back  perma- 
nently, they  do  not  expect  to  get  all  of  them  back,  by  any  means. 
Anyone  who  goes  into  the  matter  expecting  to  get  back  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  of  the  men  will  wake  up  badly  disappointed.  They 
are  good  publicity  agents  and  good  salesmen  for  a  college.  I 
want  to  bring  out  one  other  point,  as  opposed  to  this  intensive 
plan.  Many  college  men  are  opposed  to  going  into  a  plant  and 
doing  non-productive  work  for  their  first  three  months*  employ- 
ment. They  have  been  to  school  for  a  long  while,  and  they  want 
to  get  out  and  do  something,  to  show  what  they  can  do.  In  the 
National  Electric  Lamp  Works  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
we  have  one  of  the  foremost  believers  in  putting  a  man  on  a 
paying  job  immediately  after  he  comes  from  college.  I  wish  that 
Mr.  Skiff,  of  that  company,  would  give  their  point  of  view  and 
their  experience,  and  tell  us  what  he  feels  the  influence  of  that 
plan  has  been  in  holding  the  men. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Skiff:  The  committee  on  Special  Training 
Schools,  first  of  all,  has  my  heartiest  congratulations  on  account 
of  the  report  made.  Much  of  the  data  contained  in  thfs  report 
is  what  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  for  some  time,  and 
will,  I  feel  sure,  prove  extremely  useful  and  valuable. 

In  the  National  Lamp  Works  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, we  have  for  over  ten  years  adopted  the  policy  of  putting 
technical  school  graduates  to  work  without  any  preliminary  train- 
ing, such  as  an  apprenticeship  course.  We  feel  that  in  doing 
this  we  have  been  rather  successful  as  judged  by  the  fact  that 
almost  70  per  cent  of  the  men  of  this  class  remain  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  lamp  business. 

The  average  man,  after  spending  four  years  in  college  and 
several  years  in  work  preparatory  to  college,  feels  that  he  wants 
to  immediately  get  into  something  where  he  can  begin  to  realize 
on  his  investment  and  training  acquired.  Therefore,  he  looks 
with  favor  on  a  position  which  offers  him  the  opportunity  of 
doing  real  productive  work  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  char- 
acter.   In  taking  up  his  work,  however,  our  experience  has  been 
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that  the  college  man  as  a  rule  lacks  certain  qtiahfications  foi 
success,  especially  imagination  and  initiative.  This  is  not  said 
in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  for  we  believe  it  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  fact  that  his  work  has  been  planned  out  for  him  and  that 
he  has  not  had  to  think  for  himself,  plan  for  himself  or  act  for 
himself. 

With  the  above  in  mind,  we  endeavor  to  assist  each  individual 
in  developing  his  imagination  and  initiative  by  putting  him  on 
work  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  he  is  held  directly 
responsible.  In  other  words,  we  give  him  a  "Message  to  Garcia." 
The  first  message  may  be  of  small  magnitude,  but,  if  it  is  carried 
successfully,  more  important  messages  are  sure  to  follow,  with 
the  result  that  in  a  very  short  time  we  find  that  he  is  capable 
of  carrying  very  sizable  loads. 

In  working  out  this  whole  scheme,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Atlanta  has  suggested,  it  is  our  policy  to  be  in  very  close  personal 
contact  with  each  man.  We  have  found,  as  would  be  expected, 
that  this  method  successfully  fosters  a  feeling  of  fair  dealing. 
If  a  certain  individual  has  done  a  good  piece  of  work  we  take 
pains  to  tell  him  so.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  ascertain  that 
an  individual  is  lacking  in  certain  qualifications,  the  matter  is 
immediately  brought  to  his  attention  through  a  personal  inter- 
view. It  is  difKcult  to  discuss  this  without  combining  it  with 
the  functions  of  the  work  of  the  Employment  Plans  Committee, 
Vocational  Guidance  Committee,  Management  Committee,  and 
the  Executive  Administration  Committee. 

In  making  each  individual  clearly  understand  the  laws  of  re- 
sponsibility and  the  laws  respecting  the  application  of  authority, 
we  assume  that  each  one  can  be  held  responsible  for  only  three 
things,  and  that  these  three  things  must  be  stated  to  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  sequence  of  their  importance.  These  are,  first,  the 
quality  of  the  work  turned  out;  second,  the  speed  of  delivery 
of  that  work,  and  third,  the  cost.  If  any  man  has  done  the  best 
that  he  knows  how  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time  and  at 
the  minimum  cost,  he  has  achieved  100  per  cent  of  his  ability 
and  has  ample  opportunity  of  thinking,  planning  and  acting  for 
himself.  Even  at  this  the  general  summation  may  be  below 
our  standard,  but  we  at  least  have  a  foundation  to  start  on  in 
the  way  of  correcting  any  deficiencies  which  may  be  present,  and 
it  is  our  belief  that  each  one  is  able  to  do  his  work  best  when 
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his  happiness  is  arrived  at  through  proper  application  of  re- 
sponsibility with  authority. 

Chairman  Dietz:  Now  we  have  two  points  of  view,  two 
plans,  and  both  of  them  work.  Mr.  Henderschott  in  the  discus- 
sion has  brought  out  the  possibility  of  cooperating  with  the  college 
people  through  summer  employment  of  the  undergraduates.  I 
see  Mr.  Dooley,  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
G)mpany,  here,  and  I  wish  he  would  tell  us  about  their  plan  of 
cooperating  with  the  colleges  through  the  summer  employment 
of  the  instructors. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Dooley:  For  the  past  six  years  we  have  invited 
the  technical  schools  to  send  one  or  more  of  their  professors  to 
our  plant  for  a  few  weeks;  we  can  accommodate  about  thirty 
men  each  summer.  We  have  generally  from  forty  to  seventy- 
five  applications.  In  the  past  six  years  I  should  judge  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  professors  have  taken  this  course.  We  try  to  get 
professors  from  as  high  positions  in  their  respective  schools  as 
possible.  The  head  of  a  department  will  be  given  preference 
over  an  instructor.  A  man  who  has  been  teaching  five  or  seven 
years  will  be  given  preference  over  a  man  who  has  been  teaching 
only  one  year,  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  we  think  these 
men  are  in  a  better  position  to  put  into  practice  at  their  schools 
the  things  which  they  have  learned  in  the  factories. 

There  are  several  objects  to  be  gained:  First,  to  give  the 
professor  a  better  understanding  of  the  kind  of  men  a  large 
industry  employs  so  that  when  they  go  back  to  their  schools  they 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  train,  from  the  human  point  of 
view,  their  students  some  of  whom  we  will  later  employ;  and 
second,  we  want  to  give  them  the  latest  thought  in  engineering 
and  commercial  practice. 

In  time  students  in  this  way  will  be  better  instructed  specifi- 
cally in  the  line  of  their  profession,  and  they  will  be  better  in- 
structed in  the  line  of  cooperating  in  a  large  organization.  Each 
professor  is  assigned  to  a  specific  job  in  the  Testing,  Designing, 
or  Manufacturing  departments  according  to  his  request.  They 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $50  a  month. 

Quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  time  each  week  is  given  to 
discussions  and  meetings,  where  our  engineers  and  salesmen  talk 
on  specific  topics.  Definite  inspection  trips  aire  followed  by  dis- 
cussions of  the  technical  parts  of  the  apparatus  inspected.     In 
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the  evening  more  general  discussions  on  educational  matters  ar^ 
arranged. 

The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  both  the  professors 
and  ourselves. 

Chairman  Dietz:  I  have  heard  many  college  people  bear 
testimony  to  the  work  of  that  summer  experience.  I  know  that 
other  manufacturers  are  thinking  of  starting  a  similar  plan  to 
that  followed  by  the  Westinghouse  Company  in  this  respect. 
Mr.  Mehren,  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  you  now. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Mehren:  We  are  using  an  apprentice  system  to 
develop  our  men  for  the  selling,  circulation,  subscription  and 
editorial  departments  of  the  publishing  business.  We  take  col- 
lege men  exclusively,  and  pay  them  $75  per  month  at  the  start. 
We  bring  them  into  the  office  and  keep  them  there  two  months. 
We  move  them  around  rather  rapidly  to  the  various  departments 
and  put  them  under  competent  supervision  so  that  they  may  get 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  business.  We  then  send  them  into  the 
field  to  perform  three  functions:  First,  to  get  subscriptions; 
second,  to  get  leads  for  the  editors  regarding  new  developments 
in  the  lines  of  engineering  which  our  ten  publications  cover ;  and 
third,  get  suggestions  for  the  advertising  department  regarding 
special  uses  of  equipment  that  may  be  worked  up  into  adver- 
tising copy. 

The  idea  is  not  that  these  men  shall  be  permanently  engaged 
in  that  work,  but  that  they  shall  remain  in  that  work  possibly 
a  year  or  so,  and  then  graduate  into  the  permanent  sales  force, 
into  the  advertising  department,  or  circulation  department,  or  be 
brought  back  to  the  main  or  branch  offices  to  do  editorial  work. 

At  the  start  we  had  the  same  difficulty  that  one  of  the  other 
speakers  mentioned.  The  young  fellows  are  restless  and  want 
to  move  on — the  farthest  field  is  the  greenest.  As  the  scheme 
grew  older,  however,  as  the  young  men  saw  their  fellows  being 
brought  in  from  the  field  service  and  given  responsible  positions 
in  other  departments,  this  restlessness  grew  less  noticeable.  The 
problem  now  is  to  try  to  get  these  young  fellows  to  visualize  the 
future  possibilities  in  the  organization  so  that  they  will  be  satis- 
fied rather  than  take  the  first  job  that  promises  greater  remuner- 
ation. 

I  ask  this  question:  If  any  of  you  gentlemen  have  had  any 
experience  in  holding  men  of  that  type,  college  men,  who  have 
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been  working  at  a  distance?  How  do  you  manage  to  tie  them 
to  the  organization  long  enough  so  that  they  can  see  a  future 
in  the  work? 

Chairman  Dietz  :  Do  they  work  as  individuals,  or  in  branch 
offices  ? 

Mr.  E.  J.  Mehren:  A  great  many  work  as  individuals,  at 
distant  points,  I  should  say  probably  three-quarters  of  them. 
The  other  one-quarter  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  five 
branch  offices. 

Chairman  Dietz  :  How  many  men  in  the  audience  have  had 
experience  that  might  help  Mr.  Mehren?  Will  you  please  raise 
your  hands?  I  notice  Mr.  Heath,  of  the  Larkin  Company.  Are 
there  any  others?  I  see  Miss  Huey,  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company,  has  raised  her  hand.  Also  Mr.  Weisiger,  of  the  South- 
ern Bell  Telephone  Company,  and  Mr.  Skiff,  of  the  National 
Lamp  Works  of  the  General  Electric  Company.  Will  you  three 
gentlemen  and  Miss  Huey  try  to  get  together  during  the  inter- 
mission and  give  Mr.  Mehren  such  suggestions  as  you  can  ?  Mr. 
Hopf,  of  the  Phoenix  Life  Insurance  Company,  would  also  be 
able  to  help  Mr.  Mehren,  as  they  have  a  very  similar  problem. 

We  have  heard  from  the  publishing  business,  and  from  dif- 
ferent types  of  the  electrical  manufacturing  business.  I  would 
like  to  hear  a  word  or  two  regarding  college  men  in  the  steel 
business.  Mr.  Yoder  touched  on  the  college  man  in  the  railroad 
business.  Will  Mr.  McLeod,  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
speak  on  this  topic? 

Mr.  John  McLeod:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I  can 
tell  you  just  what  experience  I  have  had  with  college  men  in 
our  business.  We  aim  to  get  graduates  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities that  have  been  through  the  engineering  courses.  However, 
we  do  not  make  this  absolutely  necessary,  but  we  do  make  it 
necessary  that  each  one  who  is  placed  in  the  post-graduate  course, 
as  we  call  it,  has  an  engineering  education  sufficient  to  warrant 
his  taking  the  course  which  we  give.  The  course  is  of  two  years' 
length,  divided  into  six  months  periods.  Six  months  at  the  blast 
furnace,  six  months  in  the  open-hearth  department,  six  months 
in  the  semi-finishing  mills,  and  six  months  in  the  finishing  mills, 
and  in  the  latter  period  part  of  the  student's  time  is  devoted  to 
the  critical  end,  that  is  the  inspection  end,  and  they  are  also  given 
some  chance  to  become  familiar  with  the  transportation  matters 
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through  the  shipping  department,  and  then  they  are  ready  to  take 
up  any  real  job  for  which  they  may  be  selected  by  any  of  the 
various  heads  of  the  departments,  as  I  have  indicated,  either 
the  blast  furnace,  the  open-hearth,  the  semi-finishing  mills,  the 
finishing  mills,  the  inspection  department,  or  what  not. 

We  started  the  men  on  salaries  of  $65  'a  month  for  the  first 
six  months,  $70  for  the  second  period,  $75  for  the  third  period 
of  six  months,  and  $80  for  the  fourth  period  of  six  months,  think- 
ing that  if  a  man  was  selected  and  paid  $65  a  month  for  the  first 
six  months  we  would  not  be  doing  much  for  that  man  unless  we 
could  land  him,  at  the  end  of  his  course,  worth  $80  a  month  to 
our  company.  Of  course,  $80  to-day  seems  rather  low,  for  the 
reason  that  there  have  been  two  or  three  additions  to  the  income 
of  common  labor  who  now  get  $3  a  day  of  ten  hours,  and  that 
would  be  about  $80  a  month  for  common  labor.  But  these  stu- 
dents have  also  receive  increases  in  their  compensation,  so  that 
their  compensation  now  is  relatively  raised  along  with  the  com- 
mon laborer. 

Of  course,  we  have  had  the  same  difficulties  in  keeping  men 
as  I  have  heard  from  others  as  having  been  a  difficulty  with  them. 
I  think  the  reason  is  a  natural  one.  You  cannot  expect  these  men 
to  remain  with  you  unless  you  are  giving  them  the  compensation 
someone  else  thinks  they  are  worth.  I  think,  therefore,  that  in 
handling  these  particular  questions  of  compensating  of  the  people 
we  are  giving  the  special  training  to,  we  must  also  have  some 
follow-up  method  which  will  make  it  clear,  not  only  to  the  people 
who  have  charge  of  the  educational  features  of  the  company, 
but  clear  to  the  people  at  headquarters,  that  when  a  man  you  are 
paying  $100  a  month  to  is  offered  $150,  you  ought  to  know  whether 
he  is  worth  $150,  and  if  he  is  not,  let  the  other  fellow  have  him; 
but  if  he  is,  it  is  your  business  to  know  it — ^but  you  cannot  know 
unless  you  have  had  some  general  scheme  of  keeping  records 
of  his  performance. 

In  my  opinion,  we  jnust  provide  a  way  for  furnishing  the 
man  who  has  the  power  to  engage  men  and  discharge  them,'  the 
means  of  keeping  a  record  of  the  performance  of  these  men, 
which  will  determine  for  that  man  what  he  must  do  when  an 
issue  is  presented. 

Chairman  Dietz:  The  government  officers  reserve  camps 
are  interested  in  the  college  men  in  the  present  emergency.    That 
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means  a  high  percentage  of  college  men  are  going  into  the  gov- 
ernment service.  Many  of  us  who  normally  take  college  men 
into  our  organizations  will  either  get  none,  or  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  those  we  need  or  hoped  to  get  into  our  organizations. 
Mr.  Vinal,  will  you  put  that  point  before  us,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  thinking  what  we  will  do  under  the  circumstances? 

Mr.  a.  C.  Vinal  :  It  occurs  to  me  that  a  number  of  the  com- 
panies conducting  these  courses  are  going  to  be  confronted  during 
the  period  of  the  war  with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  is 
desirable  to  cut  them  out.  The  point  was  made  by  Mr.  Skiff 
that  the  reason  they  do  not  have  a  course  is  because  the  men 
cannot  be  made  immediately  productive.  One  of  the  chief  argu- 
ments that  students  make  against  these  courses  is  that  when 
going  into  business  they  desire  at  once  to  become  productive. 
During  the  period  of  the  war  men  will,  more  than  ever,  want 
to  be  productive.  They  will  have  a  feeling  of  impatience  if  they 
are  put  in  unproductive  positions. 

Furthermore,  the  main  object  of  such  courses,  as  conducted 
by  a  number  of  the  companies,  has  been  to  give  the  student  a 
general  perspective  rather  than  the  securing  of  specific  training 
for  a  particular  job.  While  the  securing  of  such  a  perspective 
is  important  and  valuable,  it  is  difficult  to  prove  in  its  necessity. 
At  a  time  like  this,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  general  courses  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  perspective  should  be  omitted. 

Chairman  Dietz  :  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Vinal  raised  that  point. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Vinal:  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  should  cut 
down  standards,  but  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  get  the  value  in  some 
other  way.  If  we  are  valuing  his  familiarity  with  the  other 
departments,  cannot  we  get  in  some  other  way,  through  talks, 
through  inspections,  in  touch  with  the  man  contemporaneously 
working  in  his  productive  job? 

Mr.  R.  L.  Sackett:  In  Section  V  of  your  report  you  ask 
for  discussion  of  paragraphs  a,  b,  and  c.  As  I  was  unfortunately 
hindered  from  expressing  my  views  on  the  floor,  I  submit  the 
following : 

"a.  Is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  employers  to  assume 

the  burden  of  giving  special  instruction  for  particular  fields 

desirable  ?" 

There  has  been  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  em- 
ployers to  ask  for  too  much  specialization  in  the  college  technical 
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course.  Personally  I  am  opposed  to  this  demand  and  am  con- 
vinced that  no  four-year  course  can  satisfy  these  demands  and 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  student  and  his  employer  are  served 
by  a  thorough  drill  in  the  fundamentals  rather  than  by  a  spe- 
cialized training. 

Consequently,  in  my  opinion,  special  instruction  by  the  in- 
dustry for  college  technical  graduates  is  desirable  and  offers  the 
most  economical  method  of  arriving  at  the  end  in  view.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  instruct  in  business  methods  to  suit  the 
various  organizations  or  in  the'  same  industry,  since  methods 
differ  so  widely. 

The  visible  effect  on  the  curricula  of  engineering  schools  may 
not  be  great,  but  it  will  tend  to  reduce  specialization  and  will 
emphasize  the  importance  of  including  in  each  course  the  ele- 
ments of  industrial  organization,  factory  planning,  welfare,  labor 
and  similar  problems  of  more  importance  under  our  new  indus- 
trial conditions  than  specialized  information. 

b.  While  under  the  present  unusual  demands  undergraduates 
are  obtaining  suitable  and  valuable  experience,  the  fact  remains 
that  heretofore  there  has  been  no  organised  cooperation  between 
the  engineering  schools  and  the  corporations  usually  employing 
graduates. 

Undergraduates  are  required  by  the  institution  I  represent 
to  obtain  practical  engineering  employment  in  the  summer  but 
frequently  this  has  been  in  some  line  more  or  less  remote  from 
that  preferred. 

The  college  graduate  objects,  and  with  some  reason,  to  the 
long  apprentice  courses  required  of  them  before  realizing  on 
their  college  course,  when  they  can  accept  positions  with  other 
organizations  and  become  immediately  productive  and  with  an 
opportunity  to  show  individual  ability  with  corresponding  rec- 
ompense. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  shorten  the  four- 
year  special  apprentice  courses  to  three  or  less  and  also  to  enlist 
the  undergraduate  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second  or  third  year. 
This  movement  is  to  be  encouraged  because  it  assists  the  cor- 
porations in  early  selection  of  desirable  men  and  because  it 
shortens  the  period  of  formal  education.  If  the  high-school  grad- 
uate or  the  grammar  school  graduate  can  find  the  line  for  which 
he  Is  particularly  fitted  in  a  certain  industry  at  twenty  years  of 
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age  or  at  eighteen,  both  parties  profit  so  far.  Furthermore,  the 
college  man  is  more  absorptive  of  certain  forms  of  instruction 
at  eighteen  than  at  twenty-two  and  also  he  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect, as  a  social  proposition,  the  privilege  of  early  training  which 
the  non-technical  graduate  now  has  who  takes  an  apprentice 
course. 

An  important  fact  is  emphasized  by  the  success  of  "coopera- 
tive courses."  It  will  pay  both  the  technical  school  and  the  tech- 
nical industry  to  study  each  other  in  an  organized  way.  This 
has  not  been  done.  Why  do  college  instructors  and  students  fre- 
quently look  upon  the  small  organization  as  offering  the  better 
opportunities?  It  is  because  the  organization  plan  of  the  large 
industry  is  not  scientific  or  is  not  explained  to  the  college  man 
so  that  he  may  understand  the  line  of  promotion  open  to  him 
if  he  gives  his  best  efforts. 

It  is  important  that  summer  work  for  undergraduates  be  or- 
ganized the  same  as  apprentice  courses  for  graduates  both  to 
economize  time,  to  give  the  employer  a  line  on  the  apprentice 
and  the  apprentice  an  early  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
the  industry. 

Under  Section  VI,  paragraph  4,  the  question  of  organized 
study  for  minor  executives  is  raised. 

I  beUeve  that  the  ideals  and  policies  of  the  company  should 
be  presented  to  these  men  as  organized  courses.  The  relation 
of  the  employe,  particularly  the  newly  enlisted  one,  to  the  com- 
pany depends  more  upon  the  attitude  of  foremen  than  upon  that 
of  the  president. 

They  should  not  only  know  company  ideals  and  policies  but 
how  to  meet  common  industrial  problems.  We  find  a  stunmer 
course  for  such  officials  very  helpful  and  believe  that  a  short 
course  in  industrial  management  can  offer  such  men  practical 
opportunities  to  exchange  experiences  and  ideas  and  to  obtain 
modem  methods  of  management 

Under  Section.  VII,  paragraph  10,  this  question  is  asked: 
"Should  college  men  be  trained  in  separate  groups,"  etc.  Both. 
If  college  trained  men  have  learned  anything  it  should  be  how  to 
study.  It  would  therefore  seem  reasonable  to  give  them  intensive, 
high  speed  instruction  in  technical  matters  pertaining  to  their 
woVk.  But  they  should  also  be  in  groups  of  men  who  have  come 
up  with  the  company  for  the  study  of  administrative  and  ex- 
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ecutive  problems  in  order  that  each  may  give  whatever  of  service 
he  may  have  from  his  training  and  in  order  that  proper  selection 
may  be  made  for  promotions. 

Chairman  Dietz:  I  think  the  biggest  thing  brought  out  is 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  in  handling  the  collie  men  in  business. 
There  is  not  a  company  satisfied  with  its  plan,  and  this  organi- 
zation is  undoubtedly  a  clearing  house  for  experimenters  in  deal- 
ing with  the  human  element  in  industry. 

The  meeting  is  now  adjourned. 
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BANQUET 

Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday  Evening, 

June  6,  1917. 

William  R.  Heath,  ToastmOtfir. 

The  Toastmaster:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  men  and  women 
come  to  these  conventions  to  attend  mostly  to  business,  and  are 
earnest  people.  They  have  earnest  jobs,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  ever  noticed  any  body  of  men  who  have  stuck  closer 
to  business  when  away  from  home. than  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
ventions of  The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools. 
This  has  been  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  express  my 
gratification  at  your  selecting  BufiFalo,  and  honoring  our  plant, 
particularly,  in  holding  your  convention  here.  I  trust  sincerely 
that  you  will,  barring  the  weather,  find  Buffalo  as  pleasant  a  city 
as  we  find  it  who  live  here  all  the  time.  We  hope  you  will  go 
away  from  here  believing  that  this  has  been  the  best  con- 
vention city,  as  well  as  the  best  convention,  that  you  have  ever 
attended.     (Applause. ) 

We  are  all  working  for  the  same  thing.  Of  course,  you  can 
sum  this  up  in  a  word  or  two,  turnover,  I  suppose,  illustrates  this 
as  well  as  anything  else.  We  have  heard  quite  a  little  about 
turnover — turnover  in  what  we  produce,  turnover  in  our  pay- 
rolls, and  yet  turnover  is  not  it.  It  is  something,  but  it  is  not  it. 
Then  there  are  three  classes  of  people  in  this  problem :  A  class 
of  people  whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  and  direct  the  policy  of 
business;  the  class  who  more  particularly  direct  the  industry  of 
the  business,  and  then  there  is  that  last  class  that  do  the  work. 
I  have  wondered  if  in  this  matter  of  turnover  we  would  not  get 
some  inspiration  and  some  benefit  if  we  invited  representatives 
of  those  who  do  the  work,  or  those  who  think  they  do  the 
work,  to  meet  with  us  and  tell  us  why  there  is  a  large  turnover 
or  why  there  is  not. 

We  like  to  think  that  we  are  experts.  We  study  the  problem. 
There  are  some  serious  questions  for  the  men  who  know  to 
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answer.  One  of  them  is — How  do  you  come  to  know,  or  how  do 
you  know  you  know  ?  If  you  do  know,  why  don't  you  settle  the 
question  ?  When  you  were  a  youth,  were  you  vocationally  guided  ? 
Were  you  vocationally  directed?  Have  you  not  repudiated  your 
early  teaching?  If  not,  how  did  you  come  to  know?  And  how 
do  you  know  that  the  other  fellow  does  not  know  ?  I  was  talking 
with  an  efficiency  engineer  the  other  day.  He  spoke  of  putting 
a  system  in  somewhere,  and  I  said — "You  could  not  put  a  system 
in  there,  they  have  just  got  a  system."  He  said — "I  will  give 
them  two  years  to  give  that  system  up,  I  always  give  them  a  year 
or  two  before  they  are  ready  to  accept  my  system."  He  did  not 
tell  me  how  long  it  was  before  the  other  fellow  put  in  his  system 
after  he  got  there. 

But  I  have  been  impressed  with  this  problem  of  knowing.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  some  of  our  difficulties,  but  I  do  not  dare 
to  do  so.  There  are  too  many  of  our  fellows  here.  I  can  talk 
about  my  own  plans  solely  from  our  business  point  of  view  a 
little.  I  told  some  of  our  men  about  the  problem  I  had  with  the 
Italian  who  cuts  my  lawn.  I  accosted  him  one  day  because  the 
lawn  was  drying  up  and  said — "Joe,  I  would  like  a  little  more 
water  on  the  lawn,"  and  he  looked  at  me  with  a  smile  on  his  face 
and  said — "More  money,  more  water."  "But,"  I  said,  "Joe, 
more  water,  more  money."  He  repeated — "More  money,  more 
water."  That  is  the  only  problem  I  have  met  in  industry  on  my 
lawn.  That  is  not  a  financial  problem.  That  is  a  problem  of 
confidence.  He  did  not  believe  that  more  money  would  come 
after  he  had  put  more  water  on  the  lawn.  I  did  not  believe  that 
more  water  would  come  after  I  put  more  money  on  the  job. 
It  was  one  of  confidence,  not  one  of  finance,  and  it  is  not  output, 
it  is  not  efficiency;  that  is  not  the  problem.  Efficiency  is  a 
problem,  but  efficiency  is  more  a  condition  of  mind  than  it  is 
anything  else.  How  can  we  get  that  condition  of  mind  to  what 
it  ought  to  be? 

I  live  in  the  country  on  a  farm.  I  have  some  chickens  down 
there  and  I  had  a  man  to  take  care  of  the  chickens  and  also  a 
man  to  take  care  of  the  farm,  and  not  being  able  to  afford  more 
than  one  boss,  and  not  knowing  how  to  manage'  more  th'an  one,  I 
made  the  man  who  ran  the  farm  the  boss  of  the  farm,  and  con- 
sequently he  became  the  boss  of  the  chicken  man  and  the  chicken 
man  said  that  was  not  right,  that  you  could  not  run  a  chicken 
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department  and  have  the  farmer  for  the  boss  of  the  chicken 
man.  That  was  another  problem  I  struck  in  industry.  I  said — 
"Well,  we  are  going  to  run  it  that  way.  The  farm  superintendent 
is  the  superintendent  of  the  poultry  department."  He  said  it 
would  not  work,  that  he  had  seen  it  fail  a  number  of  times,  and 
it  would  not  work  in  his  case.  After  a  while  I  lost  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  farm,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  poultry  de- 
partment came  to  me  and  told  me  he  would  like  to  be  superin- 
tendeift  of  the  farm.  I  thought  that  was  a  good  way  to  teach 
him  something,  whether  it  taught  me  anything  or  not,  and  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  farm,  and  he  got  another 
poultry  man  and  he  had  not  once  said  an}rthing  to  me  about 
having  the  poultry  department  managed  exclusively  by  the  poultry 
man.  That  was  another  problem  in  industry.  The  other  day  he 
fired  the  poultry  man. 

Now,  there  is  some  philosophy  in  that.  I  presume  that  we 
strike  the  same  problems  on  the  farm  that  we  strike  in  the  great 
industries,  but  there  are  men  present  here  who  never  lived  on  a 
farm  and  do  not  know  an3rthing  about  it,  who  will  give  you  advice 
how  to  run  it.  I  know  there  are.  No  farm  was  ever  run  the  way 
you  fellows  would  run  it,  some  of  you  know  something  about  it 
and  some  do  not,  but  all  of  you  have  opinions. 

So  we  have  the  people  who  are  in  touch  with  this  great 
problem,  some  who  see  it  from  the  philanthropic  side,  some  who 
see  it  from  the  division  of  profits  side,  and  some  who  see  it 
from  the  sweat  side.  We  have  got  to  learn  some  method  in 
regard  to  these  organizations  of  getting  all  of  these  people  who 
are  interested  from  diflferent  angles  to  cooperate,  and  how  to 
have  all  of  them  know  all  the  time — some  of  us  know  part  of 
the  time,  and  all  of  us  know  part  of  the  time,  but  we  do  not  all 
know  all  of  the  time,  and  we  must  learn  how  to  do  that. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  condition  just  now  that  may  help 
us  immensely  in  coming  to  some  conclusion  on  this  great  problem. 
The  day  before  yesterday  (Registration  Day)  we  had  a  small 
army  in  this  country  confronted  with  a  great  war  problem,  and 
this  morning  we  have  a  great  potential  army,  ten  millions  of 
untrained,  but  still  there  are  ten  millions  of  potential  soldiers, 
and  back  of  these  ten  million  soldiers  we  have  ten  times  ten 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  are  going  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  soldiers  and  support  them.    (Applause.) 
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I  want,  as  the  toastmaster  at  the  banquet  at  this  fifth  annual 
convention,  to  propose  as  the  first  toast  that  we  drink  a  toast 
to  Our  Potential  Army.  We  will  drink  it  with  water,  and  I 
hope  and  pray  that  we  will  drink  every  toast  with  water  until 
the  war  closes.     (Applause.) 

To  the  Potential  Army  of  the  Greatest  Republic  in  the 
World!  (The  company  then  responded  by  drinking  the  toast 
standing.) 

There  have  been  a  few  po^ms  written  since  the  war  started. 
May  I  read  a  short  one  which  I  think  touches  upon  the  philosophy 
of  the  times  and  which  I  think  may  touch  upon  the  philosophy  of 
some  of  the  speakers  who  may  follow.    The  poem  is  as  follows : 

THE  REVELATION 

The  same  old  sprint  in  the  morning,  boys,  to  the  same  old  din  and  smut; 
Chained  all  day  to  the  same  old  desk,  down  in  the  same  old  rut; 
Posting  the  same  old  greasy  books,  catching  the  same  old  train : 
Oh,  how  will  I  manage  to  stick  it  all,  if  I  ever  get  back  again? 

We've  bidden  good-bye  to  life  in  a  cage,  we're  finished  with  pushing  a  pen; 
They're  pumping  us  full  of  bellicose  rage,  they're  showing  us  how  to  be 

men. 
We're  only  beginning  to  find  ourselves ;  we're  wonders  of  brawn  and  thew ; 
But  when  we  go  back  to  our  Cissy  jobs,  oh,  what  are  we  going  to  do? 

Four  shoulders  curved  with  the  counter  stoop  will  be  carried  erect  and 

square, 
And  faces  white  from  the  office  light  will  be  bronzed  by  the  open  air; 
And  we'll  walk  with  a  stride  of  a  new-born  pride,  with  a  new-found  joy 

in  our  eyes, 
Scornful  men  who  have  diced  with  death  under  the  naked  skies. 

And  when  we  get  back  to  the  dreary  grind,  and  the  bald-headed  boss's 

call, 
Don't  you  think  that  the  din|^  window-blind,  and  the  dingier  office  wall. 
Will  suddenly  melt  to  a  vision  of  space,  of  violent,  flame-scarred  night? 
Then  ...  oh,  the  joy  of  the  danger-thrill,  and  oh,  the  roar  of  the  fight  I 

Don't  you  think  as  we  peddle  a  card  of  pins  the  counter  will  fade  away, 
And  again  we'll  be  seemg  the  sand-bag  rims,  and  the  barb-wire's  misty 

grey? 
As  a  flat  voice  asks  for  a  pound  of  tea,  don't  you  fancy  we'll  hear  instead 
The  night-wind  moan  and  the  soothing  drone  of  the  packet  that's  overhead? 

Don't  you  guess  that  the  things  we're  seeing  now  will  haunt  us  through 

all  the  years ; 
Heaven  and  hell  rolled  into  one,  glonr  and  blood  and  tears; 
Life's  pattern  picked  with  a  scarlet  thread,  where  once  we  wove  with  a 

grey 
To  remind  us  all  how  we  played  our  part  in  the  shock  of  an  epic  day? 

Oh,  we're  booked  for  the  Great  Adventure  now,  we're  pledged  to  the 

Real  Romance; 
We'll  find  ourselves  or  we'll  lose  ourselves  somewhere  in  giddy  old  France; 
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We'll  know  the  zest  of  the  fighter's  life;  the  best  that  we  have  we'll  give; 
We'll  hunger  and  thirst;  we'll  die  .  .  .  but  first — we'll  live;  by  the  gods, 
we'll  live! 

-We'll  breathe  free  air  and  we'll  bivouac  under  the  starry  sky; 
We'll  march  with  men  and  we'll  fight  with  men,  and  we'll  see  men  laugh 

and  die; 
We'll  know  such  joy  as  we  never  dreamed ;  we'll  fathom  the  deeps  of  pain ; 
But  the  hardest  bit  of  it  all  will  be — when  we  come  back  home  again. 

For  some  of  us  smirk  in  a  chiffon  shop,  and  some  of  us  teach  in  a  school ; 
Some  of  us  help  with  the  seat  of  our  pants  to  polish  an  office  stool ; 
The  merits  of  somebody's  soap  or  jam  some  of  us  seek  to  explain, 
But  all  of  us  wonder  what  we'll  do  when  we  have  to  go  back  again. 

By  Robert  W.  Service, 
"Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man." 

We  expected  that  Governor  Whitman  would  be  with  us  to- 
night, but  his  engagements  with  the  State  have  prevented  him 
from  coming.    He  has  sent  the  following  telegram : 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  4,  1917. 
Dr.  Herbert  J.  Tily, 

President,  National  Association  Corporation  Schools, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Please  convey  to  the  convention  of  The  National  Association 
of  Corporation  Schools  my  sincere  regjet  at  my  inability  to 
attend  the  convention  to-morrow,  owing  to  hearings  on  the  thirty- 
day  bills. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  importance  of  education  in  industry 
in  the  present  crisis,  and  I  am  convinced  of  the  farreaching  effect 
of  this  convention. 

Charles  S.  Whitman. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  introduce  the  first  speaker,  a  man  who 
has  been  introduced  so  much  he  ought  to  furnish  his  own  intro- 
dbitrtion.  I  believe  he  does.  There  are  only  a  few  things  I  can 
say  about  him  that  you  do  not  know.  One  is — he  has  suggested 
my  saying  this — that  he  has  a  dress  suit  in  his  room  in  the 
hotel,  and  if  any  of  you  gentlemen  do  not  believe  it,  he  will 
prove  it  to  you  by  producing  the  suit.  He  wanted  me  to  say 
that  because,  as  I  understand  it,  this  convention  represents  enough 
capital  to  underwrite  the  Liberty  Loan  twice  over,  and  while  he 
is  a  representative  of  democracy,  he  probably  thought  he  would 
make  a  hit  on  that  to-night.  He  wants  the  capital  represented  to 
know  tliat  certain  gentlemen  at  this  table  are  not  the  only  ones 
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who  have  dress  suits,  and  although  he  has  already  referred  to  us 
in  conversation  as  wax  works,  he  does  not  really  mean  it. 

We  are  greatly  honored  and  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Lewis  with 
us  to-night.  He  comes  from  a  town  up  the  lake  here,  Detroit, 
a  place  where  they  make  some  automobiles.  There  is  one  thing 
I  never  could  understand  about  Mr.  Lewis,  and  that  was  when 
he  had  a  yacht  down  in  the  Janiestown  yard,  how  he  ever  came 
to  go  back  to  Detroit,  and  may  be  he  will  tell  us.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  Mr.  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  of  Detroit.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

ADDRESS   OF   Af^R.   E.   ST.   ELMO   LEWIS 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The 
last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  a  convention  of  this 
Corporation  Schools  was  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  I  did 
not  know  at  that  time  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  again  talking 
to  the  Association — always  so  friendly  to  my  messages — for 
three  years.  I  shall  take  this  occasion  and  opportunity  to  talk 
in  a  very  serious  vein  on  what  to  me  is  a  big  and  serious  subject, 
even  when  the  occasion  invites  to  a  lighter  treatment.  I  do  so, 
my  friends,  because  the  times  through  which  we  now  are  passing 
are  such  as  to  make  us  feel  and  think  more  serious  thoughts 
without  impatience.  The  minds  of  all  the  nations  are  called 
upon  to  help  solve  the  new  problems  that  confront  the  world,  and 
if  we  are  to  draw  any  candid  and  definite  lessons  from  this  war 
it  will  be  first  that  all  our  people,  all  our  resources,  physical, 
mental,  spiritual,  must  be  cooperatively  engaged  in  that  war. 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  to-night  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Next  Step,"  and  what  the  subject  means  I  trust  will  appear  in 
due  course. 

I  was  much  interested  in  what  the  Toastmaster  had  to  say 
in  respect  to  knowing,  and  if  I  had  planned  that  he  should  say 
that  he  could  not  have  done  better  in  furnishing  me  with  a  text 
for  what  I  have  to  say.  I  feel  that  many  of  us  in  our  work,  as 
teachers,  are  much  in  the  same  condition  in  which  Carlyle  found 
himself  on  one  memorable  occasion  when  he  was  asked  by  a 
young  man  if  he  could  explain  something.  He  said — "Certainly 
I  can  explain  it,  but  I  cannot  furnish  the  brains  necessary  to 
understand  the  explanation."    So  that  in  knowing  there  are  always 
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two  things  that  are  required — ^the  ability  to  explain  and  the  ability 
to  comprehend.  There  are  always  two  knowings  required,  else 
knowledge  gains  no  practical  end — ^that  is  knowing  how  or  what, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  hearer,  knowing  what  has  been  said.  I 
fear  we  sometimes,  even  in  practical  affairs,  forget  to  see  if  our 
hearer  knows. 

We  find  in  the  development  of  industry  and  the  development 
of  all  human  institutions  that  they  go  through  three  stages  of 
development — the  physical,  the  mental  and  the  serviceable. 

The  last  is  the  ethical  stage. 

Goliath  of  the  Philistines  represented  the  physical,  David 
represented  the  intellectual,  and  you  know  what  David  did  to 
Goliath. 

You  see  in  many  of  the  nations  of  the  world  the  same  qual- 
ities, nations  great  in  numbers,  overcome  by  relatively  small 
nations  in  numbers,  but  these  smaller  nations  being  greater  in  the 
intelligent  application  of  strength.  Take  Russia  and  Japan  for 
instance.    The  Rome  legion  and  the  Gauls. 

Now  has  come  the  service  ideal.  The  war  is  a  war  of  ideals. 
The  nations  that  have  been  the  most  honest  have  been  the  nations 
that  haye  been  commercially  successful.  You  will  find  that  the 
nations  that  have  had  the  longest  experience  in  commerce  are 
those  most  to  be  trusted  in  commercial  relationship.  Look  at 
China,  England,  France,  and  then  we  come  to  Germany — you 
know  what  happened  to  Germany.  "Made  in  Germany'*  used 
to  be  the  sign  of  clever  and  tricky  inferiority.  She  learned  bet- 
ter. Japan  is  but  passing  out  of  the  caveat  emptor  stage  to-day. 
These  nations  had  to  learn — ^they  had  to  know  by  experience. 
Recently  I  noticed  in  the  Bulletin  of  this  Association  a  state- 
ment, quoting  from  "Engineering,"  an  English  publication,  about 
England's  muddling  in  this  war.  The  editor  of  that  publication 
says  "Much  delay,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  been  due  to  a  want 
of  technical  knowledge  and  breadth  of  outlook  in  engineers  and 
their  stafiFs.  But  what  is  coming  in  Great  Britain  due  to  this 
war?  I  want  to  suggest  these  things  to  you  because  this  Na- 
tional Association  of  Corporation  Schools  has  in  its  membership 
the  men  who  are  peculiarly  charged  with  the  proposition  of  mak- 
ing industry  more  efficient  in  its  knowing,  thinking,  doing. 

I  recently  asked  Mr.  Herbert  N.  Casson,  who  has  been  living 
in  London  since  1913,  what  England  had  done  to  meet  the  war 
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industrially.  He  said — ^"I  will  put  it  in  a  sentence.  England  met 
the  issue  by  study,  by  accepting  efficiency,  until  the  whole  nation 
is  one  vast  trades  school  to-day." 

He  told  me  that  in  the  letters  which  came  back  from  the 
British  prisoners  in  Germany  and  Austria  the  requests  that  were 
made  were  largely  for  technical  books — ^the  Germans  had  taught 
them  the  value  of  knowing.  The  prisoners  were  studying  mathe- 
matics, industrial  geography,  algebra,  geometry,  industrial  man- 
agement; they  were  studying  industry  as  never  Britains  have 
studied  it  before  in  all  her  history. 

The  war  is  forcing  a  standard  of  usefulness  on  knowledge  as 
well  as  men — it  must  be  a  knowledge  that  helps  men  to  live. 

A  man  said  to  me  the  other  day  with  respect  to  the  question 
of  education  of  workingmen  something  that  I  missed  when  he 
first  said  it,  but  it  has  grown  on  me  and  I  want  to  give  it  to  you. 
In  this  process  of  education  we  must  begin  at  the  top  because, 
he  said — "Our  working  men  have  been  poorly  educated,  but 
many  of  our  managers  have  never  found  it  out  I" 

Now,  you  must  begin  at  the  top.  With  the  old  t)rpe  manager 
the  worker  is  always  wrong.  Some  managers  who  have  not 
found  the  lost  loyalty  and  interest  of  their  men  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  Indian  who  had  lost  his  way  and  was  found  wandering 
around  on  the  prairie,  and  the  men  who  found  him  asked,  "Lost?" 
The  Indian  replied — "Indian  no  lost,  tepee  lost  I" 

So  if  you  suggest  to  some  managers  that  they  may  be  lost  on 
this  question  of  developing  efficiency  in  the  organization,  they 
assure  you  that  they  are  not  lost,  but  the  workmen  are  lost  1 

But  what  shall  we  do  ?  We  want  to  develop  knowledge,  man 
power,  service  for  the  State's  sake.  We  shall  certainly  have  to 
"change  our  minds"  about  our  individual  rights  and  duties  and 
about  our  neighbor. 

Is  it  not  true  that  after  all  we  have  been  figuring  in  man 
quantities  and  not  in  man  powers?  Every  day  we  see  some 
1,000-man  business  outproduced  by  a  7S0-man  business.  Why? 
How? 

Knowledge  knows  no  land — science  has  no  patriotism. 

We  are  learning  many  things  from  Germany.  If  we  analyze 
the  situation  that  confronts  us  to-day  I  think  we  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  while  Germany  has  not  conquered  with  her 
military  force,  she  has  compelled  the  world  to  fight  Germany 
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with  her  own  weapons,  scientific  management  and  organization. 
Germany  has  used  her  scientists,  her  professors,  her  sociologists, 
her  teachers,  all  her  mental  power  to  create  an  efficient  machine 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  product  which  she  thought  desirable. 
Lacking  in  anything,  she  stole  it  from  somewhere  for  the  State. 

A  Nottingham  lace  manufacturer  recently  said  that  no  sponer 
did  he  bring  out  a  new  pattern  of  lace  curtain  than  in  three  or 
four  days  it  was  taken  to  Germany,  and  in  a  short  time  it  was 
that  the  pattern  was  reproduced  in  Germany  to  be  sold  for  less 
money.  Germany  has  been  notorious  and  scientific  pilferer  of 
ideas  and  devices  for  years.  I  was  talking  to  one  of  the  manu- 
facturers who  went  abroad  witfi  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  some  years  ago.  He  saw  machine  tools  in  Ger- 
many displayed.  English  machine  tools  on  one  side,  American 
here,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  were  their  German 
counterparts  for  less  money,  of  course.  A  French  author,  in 
analyzing  the  commercial  characteristics  of  Germany,  said  that 
Germany  was  an  adapter,  and  not  an  inventor.  He  said — ^**Once 
started,  she  gets  more  out  of  an  idea  than  we  or  England  do." 
Japan  has  deliberately  selected  the  German  method  of  using  the 
brains  of  the  world  for  her  own  advantage  without  paying  for 
them. 

Germany's  way  of  looking  at  things  makes  her  an  undesirable 
world  citizen.  The  lesson  is  the  service  value.  Just  as  we  are 
trying  to  teach  Germany  international  morality — serviceability  to 
the  world,  so  we  must  teach  industrialism  the  serviceability  of 
cooperation. 

The  vital  necessity  in  this  war  emergency  is  for  us  to  recog- 
nize that  the  efficient  workman  may  be  a  social  liability,  just  as 
the  money-making  manager  may  be  a  social  bankrupt.  A  dollar 
philosophy  is  at  the  root  of  this  evil  condition.  We  must  make 
the  students  in  our  corporation  schools  ethically,  civically,  socially, 
as  well  as  industrially,  conscious. 

I  have  looked  over  selling,  engineering  courses  and  I  fail 
to  see  the  social  philosophy  on  which  a  true  efficiency  is  based 
given  very  much  attention  in  any  of  them.  A  manager  once 
said  to  me— "I  train  these  men  for  some  one  else  to  use; 
they  have  no  sense  of  obligation."  I  said  to  him,  "You  have  not 
analyzed  the  man  and  the  job  together  at  the  same  time.  You 
have  trained  them  to  make  money  for  you,— but  you  did  not  go 
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through  with  your  shot.  You  have  given  them  a  dollar  ideaU 
reflected  in  your  own  attitude,  you  have  that  ideal,  and  yet  you 
wonder  why  they  leave  you  in  pursuit  of  that  dollar.  Wliat  is 
your  or  their  charted  future?  Wliat  standards  of  advancement, 
moral  and  mental  and  skill  standards  have  you?  Can  your  men 
see  their  future  ?    Can  you  sec  it  ?*' 

Recently  I  investigated  one  hundred  and  hfty  salesmen  to 
find  out  what  they  were  working  for.  Surprisingly  few  placed  the 
money  first.  Most  of  them  placed  the  money  second,  sometimes 
fourth.  But  they  were  all  looking  for  personal  development, 
greater  opportunity  which  does  not  always  spell  money,  a  greater 
and  more  certain  grasp  of  business  opportunity  to  go  beyond — 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  business  for  themselves. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  we  are  much  advanced  over  the  phys- 
ical stage  in  some  of  our  industries,  not  having  yet  entered  the 
mental  stage,  much  less  even  approached  the  service  ideal.  The 
day  of  good  enough; — feeding  hungry  markets, — rule  of  thumb,— 
"quit  your  shoving," — "I'll  tell  Uncle  Sam  if  you  don't  quit 
taking  my  business," — Grandfather's  sacred  methods, — that  day 
is  over. 

Error  sanctifies  nothing.  Only  the  efficient  deserve  the  trade, 
in  the  world  or  at  home  and  by  that  I  mean  efficiency  from  the 
standpoint  of  service  to  society.  No  power  in  the  world  can  for 
long  keep  a  $2-man  in  a  $4-job — it  is  the  same  in  all  lines  of 
business — and  no  tariffs  can  make  an  inefficient  democracy  endure. 

The  world  is  one  family.    Do  we  know  it? 
.   What  has  Great  Britain  in  store  for  us  after  the  war?    The 
other  night  a  speaker  in  Rochdale,  England,  asked  an  audience 
this  question — "Do  you  want  the  Germans  back  after  the  war?" 
In  reply  to  that  three  thousand  men  and  women  roared,  "No." 

Then  he  went  on  to  show  that  the  only  way  to  keep  the  Ger- 
mans out  after  the  war  was  through  efficiency,  education,  train- 
ing, labor-saving  devices,  open-mindedness,  better  salesmanship^ 
scientific  management,  and  these  are  becoming  the  commonplace 
things  in  the  daily  work  of  England  to-day.  There  has  been 
created  a  new  England.  The  speaker  made  this  significant  state- 
ment: "We  have  decided  to  beat  Germany  in  the  application  of 
science  to  organization  and  management  and  the  United  States 
in  enterprise  and  invention." 

We  should  have  no  hallucinations. 
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This  is  a  war  for  trade;  the  greatest  demonstration  competi- 
tion of  services  the  world  has  ^ven  seen,  for  nations  will  be  the 
competitors.  I  am  afraid  we  think  of  -Democracy  as  a  happy-go- 
lucky,  catch-as-catch-can  system  of  iguaranteeing  results  for 
everybody.  This  war  has  started  us  already  into  a  realization 
that  the  new  Democracy  is  going  to  deny  the  right  of  the  lazy, 
the  inept,  the  slacker  to  live  at  the  same  price  as  the  intelligent, 
the  skilled  and  the  worker. 

How  have  we  met  it?  A  distinguished  Senator  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  going  before  a  Commission  of  the  State  on  the 
subject  of  scientific  management  in  a  State  enterprise,  made  this 
astounding  statement:  "I  want  to  stand  for  the  doctrine  that 
the  people  have  a  right  to  inefficiency  if  they  want  it" — (can't 
you  see  him  stand  up  on  his  toes,  throw  back  his  head,  and  slap 
his  chest  and  say  it?) — "and  for  one,  if  efficiency  or  a  change 
from  inefficiency  touches  in  the  remotest  degree  upon  the  basic 
doctrines  of  self-government,  I  don't  want  it." 

My  friends,  it  is  not  a  question  whether  we  want  it  or  not. 

We  do  not  want  to  raise  two  million  men  for  war. 

We  did  not  want  to  raise  seven  billion  dollars  for  war,  but 
we  have  to  do  it.  The  sooner  we  learn  the  lesson  that  all  of  the 
brains  of  the  country  must  be  conscripted  and  drafted  into  the 
war,  and  that  all  of  the  energies  of  the  nation  must  be  put  back 
of  the  men  at  the  front,  the  sooner  the  war  will  be  over.  We 
must  change  our  historical  and  professional  attitudes  towards 
many  questions,  because  after  all  is  said  and  done,  to  my  mind, 
scientific  management  and  the  desire  to  have  the  right  thing  done 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way  all  the  time  is  the  most 
democratic  ideal  the  world  has  ever  seen,  because  it  puts  a  man 
on  a  result  basis  and  not  upon  the  intention  basis — ^because  it 
makes  the  industry  and  the  State  see  to  it  that  he  is  fitted  to 
help  himself  and  thus  the  State. 

Men  must  be  taught  how  to  use  all  their  brains  in  their  work. 
That  is  your  job.  That  is  the  work  you  are  doing.  As  one 
workingman  expressed  it,  many  men  when  they  go  to  work  in 
the  morning  leave  their  brains  in  bed.  They  are  not  thinking 
straight  about  their  relations  with  society,  with  business,  and  with 
the  government.  For  instance,  take  the  average  salesman.  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  average  salesman  never  has  understood 
the  great  mystery  of  overhejid. 
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Teach  the  managers. 

A  manager  said — "I  won't  argue  with  a  salesman.  I  tell 
him  what  we  give  him,  what  he  has  to  sell,  and  then  I  am 
through.  He  either  sells  the  goods  or  he  does  not,  and  if  he  does 
not,  we  fire  him."    That  manager  needs  to  be  taught. 

We  managers  can  learn  a  lot  from  the  men  we  manage.  One 
time  I  was  threatened  with  a  strike  of  nine  himdred  men.  I 
called  all  of  the  foremen  and  sub-foremen  and  henchmen  to- 
gether one  Saturday  afternoon — it  was  during  the  fall  of  1914 — 
and  I  took  our  account  books  with  me  and  I  had  the  accountant 
and  auditor  and  also  the  secretary  of  the  company  there,  and 
four  or  five  other  heads  of  departments.  We  had  about  119 
men  present  at  that  interview.  I  said — ^"Gentlemen,  I  under- 
stand we  are  going  to  have  a  strike  Monday  morning.  That  is 
very  interesting  news.    If  you  are  going  to  strike,  I  want  you 

■ 

to  strike  with  full  possession  of  all  the  facts.  I  would  not  have 
you  leave  the  plant  without  knowing  the  facts  on  which  you 
base  the  assumption  that  you  are  entitled  to  more  wages.  I 
want  you  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  men — I  don't  care  who 
they  are,  so  there  are  five  men  you  trust,  so  far  as  their  judg- 
ment and  representation  of  the  situation  will  be  correct,  and  I 
want  to  see  them  this  afternoon  or  to-night.  I  want  to  prove  to 
them  that  you  are  getting  more  than  your  share  of  the  present 
income  of  the  company.  We  have  kept  this  organization  to- 
gether during  the  last  four  months  merely  because  we  are  carry- 
ing out  the  old  idea  that  we  would  rather  keep  the  plant  running 
at  a  slight  net  loss  than  lose  our  organization.  I  am  going  to  leave 
the  matter  entirely  in  your  hands. 

The  committee  which  they  appointed  spent  several  hours 
going  over  the  contracts,  cost  figures,  etc.,  and  all  of  the  men 
were  back  Monday  morning  hard  at  work.  I  never  heard  any- 
thing more  about  the  strike.  (Applause.)  I  believe  those  men 
learned  something  and  I  know  I  did. 

We  are  a  Democracy. 

You  know  that  we  talk  about  Democracy  and  we  write  poetry 
about  Democracy  and  we  wave  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  and 
we  sing  "America,"  but  we  do  not  act  Democracy. 

We  do  not  trust  it. 

We  do  not  bring  the  men  up  to  it — for  we  are  not  up  to  it. 
We  do  not  show  them  how  to  grow  up.    But  we  are  always  talk- 
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ing  down  to  others  about  Democracy.  I  do  not  think  that  that 
is  the  kind  of  Democracy  that  is  going  to  get  very  far. 

I  want  to  see  the  time  come  when  this  organization  will  have 
for  its  motto:  "From  every  man  according  to  his  capacity  to 
every  man  according  to  his  needs" — ^physically,  mentally,  spirit- 
ually. I  see  the  real  purpose  of  our  schools  is  not  to  create  men 
who  can  merely  make  a  profit  on  the  dollar  that  you  give  him, 
but  who  can  so  out  think  his  job  that  it  will  make  for  better 
and  bigger  jobs,  because  those  mean  better  and  bigger  business, 
and  in  the  end  a  better  and  bigger  nation. 

But  that  means  knowing.  The  other  day  a  sales  manager  of 
a  large  organization  in  this  country  told  me  that  they  had  spent 
one  million  and  a  half  dollars  on  the  proposition  of  making  their 
organization  of  ten  thousand  sales  agents  more  efficient  in  the 
sale  and  service  of  their  product.  These  ten  thousand  sales 
agents  had  been  taught  simple  accounting  in  order  to  get  control 
in  their  business;  they  had  been  taught  salesmanship  in  order 
to  sell  more  goods,  and  they  had  been  taught  how  to  instal  a 
cost  system  in  their  repair  departments  by  which  they  might 
eliminate  waste.  He  told  me  with  a  wry  smile  that  it  was  their 
experience  that  in  from  ninety  days  to  four  months  after  this 
was  done  these  ten  thousand  agents  had  lost  interest  in  it  and 
did  not  carry  it  through. 

Why? 

My  friends,  it  was  the  same  principle  upon  which  too  much 
of  our  educational  work  is  done.  We  try  to  give  a  technical 
education  to  a  man  who  is  not  prepared  for  it,  neither  in  regard 
to  his  state  of  knowledge  nor  his  thinking  capacity. 

In  this  particular  case,  these  ten  thousand  men  were  not  pre- 
pared to  absorb  that  education,  that  line  of  work,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  the  million  and  a  half  dollars  was  wasted. 
These  men  were  not  properly  prepared. 

We  must  first  prepare  our  men  for  the  training.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  organization  must  sooner  or  later  realize  that 
you  want  a  better  quality  of  education  in  the  schools  to  prepare 
men  and  women  to  think  straight  before  you  attempt  to  give 
them  the  specialized  training  which  you  offer.  That  has  been 
said  a  hundred  times  before.  I  know  that,  but  none  the  less  let 
us  do  something  about  it.  We  say  that  Democracy  exists  and 
IS  governed  by  argument.    After  we  have  gone  through  as  many 
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Presidential  campaigns  as  I  have,  you  will  be  inclined  to  admit 
that  Democracy  is  governed  by  the  most  arguments. 

If  that  is  true,  let  us  prepare  our  men  and  women  morally 
and  mentally  to  maintain  these  arguments,  and  to  do  something 
for  maintaining  Democracy  in  its  broadest  sense.  Before  great 
skill,  safe  efficiency,  must  come  a  philosophy,  a  power  for  straight 
thinking.  There  is  the  next  great  study  for  the  corporation 
schools.  I  fail  to  see  that  economics  are  being  translated  into 
everyday  life  terms,  that  sociology  and  industrial  history  are 
being  taught,  for  instance.  These  are  big  names  for  little  things, 
when  brought  to  the  last  analysis,  but  I  fail  to  see  real  life  values 
given  to  the  right,  to  duty,  to  the  eternal  and  everlasting  useful- 
ness of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  things  well  done. 

We  must  struggle  with  the  conditions  as  we  find  them.  In 
this  Democracy  we  do  not  think  we  must  study  in  order  to  know. 
We  know  because  we  are  Americans !  The  failures,  the  "hoboes," 
who  discredit  the  work  bench,  they  and  the  other  people  who  say, 
"I  can  do  anything"  demonstrate  pretty  closely  just  how  far 
successful  that  method  of  education  has  been.  The  very  existence 
of  the  corporation  school  demonstrates  the  failure  of  this  philos- 
ophy of  laissez  faire! 

Vocational  education  to  a  great  many  people — and  I  have 
talked  to  farmers,  I  have  talked  to  men  outside  the  industries — 
vocational  education  has  meant  to. some  the  elimination  of  poetry, 
the  hardening  of  outlines,  the  demonetization  of  the  classical,  and 
the  surrender  of  the  soul  to  the  machine-made  God  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Utility. 

I  quote  from  one  of  them: 

"I  see  in  efficiency  with  its  recognition  of  the  individual  as 
he  is  to-day,  not  as  Plato  or  Horace  saw  him,  but  more  as  Christ 
saw  him,  in  his  soul,  with  efficiency's  recognition  of  the  needs  of 
the  work  to  be  done  fitted  to  the  worker  in  such  wise  that  the 
worker  may  find  joy,  progress  and  reward  in  the  things  he  does. 

"I  see  in  such  a  nation  of  such  workers  a  greater  production 
in  goods  of  world  value,  at  a  cost  so  much  less  that  the  nation 
niay  obtain  a  peaceful  conquest  of  the  world's  markets.  To 
bring  this  about  requires  a  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  both 
worker  and  employer.  Both  must  know  more  of  the  world,  think 
in  greater  units,  have  more  far-reaching  visions." 
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What  is  your  part  in  applying  this  intelligence  and  power  and 
ethics  to  both? 

What  is  your  next  step? 

You  have  gone  through,  or  will  go  through,  if  you  have  not 
already  gone  through  those  three  steps  I  alluded  to  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  translated  into  little  different  values. 

First,  is  always  the  get-together  stage,  where  we  are  much 
gratified  to  find  others  are  thinking  the  same  thing  we  are.  We 
talk  a  lot  about  ourselves  and  our  work. 

Then  comes  the  second  stage,  we  continue  to  be  glad  we  got 
together,  but  we  begin  to  ask  ourselves  for  what?  During  this 
time  we  begin  to  formulate  problems.  There  is  more  talk — ^and 
still  more — and  some  discussion  and  then  we  begin  to  try  to  find 
common  demonstrations  for  the  testing  of  experience. 

Now  we  have  gotten  around  to  the  third  stage,  and  that  is  a 
vital  and  critical  period  in  the  history  of  any  organization.  When 
we  ask — What  are  the  true  things  about  our  performances? 
Then  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Here  comes  the  best 
of  your  service  ideals — the  value  of  the  organization. 

Of  course,  when  we  get  down  to  this  brass  tacks  stage,  my 
friends,  and  ask.  What  we  are  going  to  do  about  it?  then  we 
meet  the  divergence  of  opinion  which  always  comes  over  methods. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  eminent  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
in  the  City  of  New  York  who,  on  one  occasion,  was  called  on 
by  a  committee  of  prominent  clergymen  of  the  city  and  reproved 
for  not  having  introduced  religious  instruction  into  the  schools. 
He  said — "Gentlemen,  I  agree  with  you,  I  agree  that  we  should 
have  religious  instruction  in  the  schools.  If  you  will  kindly  go 
away  and  draw  up  a  program  and  send  it  to  me,  I  will  agree  to 
anything  you  say." 

He  never  heard  of  them  after  thatl 

Do  not  let  me  suggest  the  pos'sibility  of  such  a  lack  of  unity 
among  you.  I  feel  quite  confident  that  it  will  help  us  to  clarify 
our  ideals  and  at  the  same  time  lead  to  some  very  useful  results, 
if  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  a  program,  of  action.  I  agree  with 
you  that  argument  and  discussion  and  the  drayring  up  of  pro- 
grams is  very  important.  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  object  to  it, 
because  I  make  my  living  that  way,  but  I  would  also  suggest  the 
propriety  that  after  you  have  drawn  up  your  programs  that  you 
should  put  them  to  the  acid  test  of  doing  something  with  them. 
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I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  important  things  this  Association 
can  do— and  I  am  quite  confident  of  this,  because  I  say  it  after 
as  long  an  experience  as  any  of  you  have  had — that  one  of  the 
most  important  things  before  this  Association  to-day  is  the  edu- 
cation of  the  employer,  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  house.  He 
must  be  educated  against  a  belief  in  quick  methods  of  education. 
I  have  seen  sales  schools  that  lasted  six  days,  and  the  effects 
almost  as  long.  I  heard  at  the  meeting  this  morning  a  man 
make  a  report  in  a  most  apologetic  tone,  that  they  had  recently 
put  in  some  psychological  tests, — ^he  said  it  in  a  sort  of  undertone 
— and  then  he  said,  "We  are  not  quite  free  to  say  just  what  the 
results  are,"  and  then  I  heard  some  of  the  gentlemen  in  the 
audience  snicker. 

I  will  never  forget  here  in  this  historic  city  of  Buffalo,  not 
in  this  particular  room,  but  in  yonder  hotel,  some  six  or  seven 
years  ago  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  on  the  program  to 
talk  on  the  subject  of  "The  Psychology  of 'Advertising."  I  was 
considered  in  those  days  somewhat  of  a  crank  on  the  subject. 
My  audience  was  composed  of  advertising  men  and  there  were 
four  or  five  gentlemen  in  front  of  me  who  sat  almost  as  close 
as  some  of  you  in  this  audience,  and  when  I  started  out  to  make 
some  remarks  about  psychology — having  deferred  a  moment  or 
two  at  the  beginning,  because  I  knew  the  temperament  of  the 
audience — one  of  the  men  in  front  of  me  nudged  the  fellow  next 
to  him,  and  the  other  fellow  nudged  back.  I  stopped  and  said — 
"I  noticed  that  little  by-play  that  you  indulged  in  just  now,  and 
I  have  an  idea  that  the  audience  would  like  to  know  what  you 
think  psychology  is." 

Of  course,  it  was  unkind,  for  the  crowd  took  it  up,  for  a 
crowd  likes  to  see  somebody  baited,  joined  with  me  in  desiring 
that  this  man  should  express  his  ideas:  I  said — "Get  up  and 
tell  us  what  psychology  is."  He  told  us  it  was  mesmerism,  clair- 
voyance and  putting  people  to  sleep. 

I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  that  man  who 
snickered  this  morning  ever  got  into  a  corporation  schools  meet- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  psychology  is  coming,  it  is  here,  and  it 
is  going  to  stay.  It  is  true  it  may  take  years  before  we  shall 
have  sufficient  data  on  which  to  base  averages  that  will  prove 
helpful  in  their  conclusions,  unless  the  psychologists  are  much 
more  blessed  than  they  have  been  in  the  past  with  people  who 
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are  kind  enough  to  believe  in  it  so  far  as  to  be  willing  to  cooperate 
in  the  necessary  experimentation,  but  gradually  we  are  going  to 
come  to  realize  that  psychology  is  offering  us  a  chance  to  obtain 
a  preventative  in  place  of  a  palliative  for  our  irritated  man 
problem.  We  must  build  our  fences  at  the  top  of  the  precipice 
rather  than  our  hospitals  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  story  showing  how  education  in  the  com- 
mon sense  thing  is  frequently  lacking,  even  if  good  intentions 
are  present — Casson  told  this  on  one  occasion.  The  brilliant  Irish- 
man was  approached  by  a  committee  of  ladies  who  had  been 
very  active  in  the  financing  of  a  newly  built  hospital.  At  the 
head  of  the  landing  of  the  main  stairway  was  an  immense  stained- 
glass  window  for  which  they  wished  some  suitable  inscription. 
After  much  discussion  they  concluded  that  they  would  refer  it 
to  Casson. 

They  called  on  him.  He  looked  at  them  a  moment  and  said — 
"I  have  it." 

The  committee  was  charmed  at  such  responsiveness. 
"Yes,"  said  Casson,  "I  will  give  it  to  you.    Here  it  is.    'God 
bless  our  hospital  and  keep  it  empty !' " 

But  they  did  not  use  it,  they  did  not  like  the  idea  of  an  empty 
hospital!  These  women,  with  wonderful  hearts  of  sympathy, 
would  not  be  happy  unless  that  hospital  was  full  1  The  psychologist 
is  trying  to  find  out  what  man  really  does  under  any  certain 
conditions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  man  as  well  as  the  boss.  Society 
has  wanted  hospitals,  jails,  asylums.  The  time  has  come  to  stop 
filling  these  if  we  can. 

Why  do  we  have  so  much  law? 

It  is  simply  a  recognition  of  society  that  it  has  made  a  very 
bad  muddle  of  educating  most  of  us  and  society  has  framed  the 
law  to  regulate  its  error.    That  is  the  reason. 

The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  must  not 
degenerate  into  the  sobbing  cant  about  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
That  is  not  the  thing  to  do.  Show  men  the  way  up.  Do  not 
spend  so  much  time  doing  the  uplifting;  men  don't  want  to  be 
uplifted,  they  just  want  to  be  shown  the  way  up.  You  set  them 
on  the  right  track,  show  them  the  way,  and  they  will  attend  to  the 
uplifting  themselves. 

You  need  money,  more  than  you  have,  to  create  an  inde- 
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pendent  staff  that  can  determine  the  net  result  of  all  of  your 
effort,  collectively  and  individually. 

Are  you  getting  results?  Is  the  thing  there  in  your  work 
which  you  think  is  there?  How  do  you  know?  Where  is  the 
proof  ? 

The  salesmen  of  an  organization  were  not  selling  their  pro- 
portion of  goods  in  two  Southern  States.  The  salesman  who  was 
covering  the  territory  was  sent  out  to  find  out  why  they  were 
not  selling  the  quantity  of  oil  they  should  sell. 

What  did  the  salesman  do? 

He  went  in  and  said — "Mr.  Jones,  you  don't  use  more  than 
half  a^  barrel  of  40-cent  oil  in  a  month,  do  you  ?"  Jones  replied — 
"No,  that's  about  right." 

The  salesman  put  down  that  reply  on  a  slip. 

Then  he  went  over  to  Bill  Jones  and  Bill  Smith  in  the  next 
town,  and  said — "You  don't  sell  more  than  a  barrel  and  a  half 
of  20-cent  oil  a  month,  do  you?"  They  replied,  "Barrel  and  a 
half,  that's  about  right,"  and  so  it  went. 

The  reports  fully  demonstrated  that  the  salesmen  were  getting 
all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  out  of  the  territoi;y. 

The  investigators  looked  at  the  statements,  but  the  figures  did 
not  look  right,  they  knew  what  proportion  of  oil  they  ought  to 
get  out  of  those  States,  they  knew  how  much  oil  was  being  sold 
in  those  States  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  there  was  some- 
thing the  matter  with  the  investigators. 

They  sent  independent  investigators  and  they  soon  found  the 
trouble.  It  was  in  the  asking  of  the  questions.  They  would  go  in 
to  Jones  or  Brown  and  say — "Jones,  how  much  oil  are  you 
using,  of  the  40-cent  grade?"  Jones  would  reply — "I  don't 
know."  Then  the  investigator  would  say,  "Here  is  a  cigar.  You 
would  not  mind  giving  me  an  estimate  of  what  you  sell,  would 
you?"  Jones  replied,  "No,  not  at  all.  I  used  three  barrels  last 
month."  "Is  that  your  average?"  "Well,  two  and  one-half 
barrels  a  month  would  be  about  my  average,"  and  so  it  went  on. 

There  was  just  the  difference — the  salesman  went  out  with 
the  idea  of  finding  out  that  he  was  doing  all  that  he  could  be 
expected  to  do,  and  the  investigator  went  out  with  the  idea  of 
finding  out  what  the  facts  really  were. 

Of  course,  when  some  of  us  come  to  the  conventions  of  The 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  and  bear  testimony 
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before  the  brethren  on  the  wonderful  things  we  are  doing  in  our 
schools  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  at  least,  that  we  do  not  color 
statements  against  ourselves,  to  say  the  least,  but  it  is  often  a 
question  whether  we  have  the  right  understanding  and  the  correct 
value  of  the  performance  and  the  results.  There  is  need  of 
paid  men  on  the  Association  staflf  who  can  go  into  your  industries 
and  make  scientific  surveys  of  your  educational  needs.  You  need 
to  encourage  the  development  of  courses  for  the  training  of  voca- 
tional teachers  who  know  vocations  and  who  can  teach. 

You  need  propaganda.  Like  all  professions,  you  are  in  danger 
of  believing  that  secrecy  sanctifies  your  efforts.  Industry  should 
help  you  more  than  it  does.  It  will  when  it  understands  that  you 
are  making  men  more  efficient  for  industry.  You  must  show 
how  vocational  teaching  develops  efficient  democracy — which  is 
the  only  safe  democracy. 

The  next  five  years  will  show  many  tremendous  cataclysmic 
changes  in  American  industry.  None  of  us  can  foresee  what  the 
results  will  be.  Be  ready  and  have  a  plan  to  do  something  as  the 
times  change.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ten- 
dency to  spread  out  thin,  which  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  hen  who 
was  busy  running  around  the  farm  laying  eggs,  and  when  it  came 
to  setting  time  she  went  crazy  trying  to  cover  them ! 

Some  time  ago  the  daily  papers  had  reference  to  certain  steel 
plants  which  failed  to  get  certain  shell  contracts  let  by  this  Gov- 
ernment— I  say  this  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  McLeod — failed  to 
get  certain  shell  contract  let  by  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  contract  was  awarded  to  an  English  concern  at  Hudders- 
field,  England.  The  article  in  the  paper  went  on  to  tell  what  the 
new  British  efficiency  had  done  to  America. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  to  leave  with  you  these  thoughts : 

We  have  lacked  intelligence  in  meeting  the  problem  of  inter- 
national industrial  efficiency  to  date,  because  we  have  been  proud 
of  our  ability  to  be  tremendously  wasteful  in  our  methods.  We 
must  work  true  to  economic  law. 

Our  competitors  of  to-morrow  are  cutting  out  both  waste  in 
materials  and  lack  of  economic  intelligence — ^they  are  buying 
brains  where  they  do  not  have  them,  as  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
have  done. 

Our  Association  must  show  the  way  by  combining  its  experi- 
ence and  intelligence  in  propaganda  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
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business  world,  and  cut  out  industrial  waste  by  developing  men 
who  will  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way  at  the  right  time 
all  the  time,  because  they  will  be  happiest  in  doing  it  that  way. 
We  must  cease  being  afraid  of  efficiency,  or  of  being  considered 
efficient. 

In  closing  let  me  paraphrase  the  saying  of  a  famous  French- 
man: If  we,  my  friends,  can  see  beyond  the  red  mists  of  war 
that  there  endures  the  right  of  man  to  life,  even  though  millions 
die  to  make  that  right  secure ; — if  we  can  see  the  right  of  con- 
science to  liberty,  in  spite  of  bloody  Prussian  blades ;  if  we  can 
see  the  sovereignty  of  reason,  even  if  the  whole  world  seems  to 
have  gone  mad;  if  we  can  teach  the  holiness  of  labor  to  a 
Democracy  in  peril  of  its  ease,  we  shall  have  gained  a  vision 
worthy  of  the  price  that  must  be  paid.     (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster:  It  has  been  the  policy  of  The  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools  to  have  rotation  in  office. 
It  has  been  significant  that  persons  who  have  held  office  and 
become  ex-officers  have  kept  their  interest  in  the  Association. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  all  be  glad  to  hear  a  few  words  from  one 
of  our  Past-Presidents,  Mr.  John  McLeod,  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  and  Past-President  of 
The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools. 

ADDRESS 

Mr.  John  McLeod:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: It  takes  all  kinds  of  philosophy  to  prepare  a  speech  to 
deliver  between  the  one  you  have  just  heard  and  the  one  I  know 
you  are  going  to  hear,  but  .that  is  my  position  and  I  need  the 
philosophy.  The  only  philosophy  I  can  find  I  discovered  to-day 
on  the  back  of  some  postal  cards  downstairs.  Your  Toastmaster 
a  short  time  before  the  speeches  commenced  asked  me  if  I  would 
consent  to  say  a  few  words  after.  Mr.  Lewis  had  spoken  and 
before  Mr.  Tily  commenced,  telling  me  that  when  something 
happened  here,  as  you  noticed  earlier  in  the  evening,  that  when 
that  happened  Mr.  Tily  was  lost  in  thought,  coming  to  at  the 
psychological  moment,  but  that  his  thoughts  were  scattered  and 
he  believed  he  would  require  some  little  time  between  his  period 
and  Mr.  Lewis'  to  collect  his  thoughts,  so  I  consented  after 
recalling  something  I  read  on  the  back  of  one  of  these  postal 
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cards.  It  was  something  to  this  effect — That  if  Sherman  was 
right  in  his  definition  of  war,  I  felt  like  telling  the  Toastmaster 
to  go  to  war.  As  a  friend  of  Mr.  Tily  I  did  not,  and  then  I 
thought  I  would  appeal  to  your  sympathies,  but  on  the  postal 
card  down  stairs  it  tells  me  that  the  only  place  you  can  find 
sympathy  is  in  the  dictionary.  So  I  will,  therefore,  have  to  cast 
myself  upon  your  mercy.  I  think  maybe  you  have  some  of  that 
quality  left. 

After  the  talk  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  given  us  I  doubt  if  any 
one  would  care  to  speak  in  any  other  than  a  serious  vein,  because 
we  are  confronted  with  a  number  of  serious  things  at  this  period 
in  our  history  which  requires  solution.  I  was  rather  impressed 
with  a  remark  Mr.  Lewis  made  during  his  talk.  It  was  this — 
That  efficiency  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  service  to 
society.  If  what  we  do  will  not  meet  the  test  of  that  expression, 
and  all  that  that  expression  implies,  then  nothing  is  efficient, 
because  everything  we  do  that  is  worth  whHe  has  to  produce  that 
thing  which  we  call  service,  either  to  ourselves  or  to  others.  If 
you  will  stop  to  consider  the  very  crucial  thing  in  selling  is  not 
in  the  selling  of  articles,  but  the  selling  of  service  represented 
by  the  articles ;  in  other  words,  you  are  selling  in  terms  of  units 
of  service.  If  that  were  not  true  then  why  should  a  man  pay 
ten  dollars  for  something  that  he  can  get  for  five  dollars.  If  he 
is  buying  an  article  he  might  do  that;  if  he  is  buying  service  he 
would  not.  Take  the  item  of  wheels,  a  forged  wheel  and  a  cast 
wheel.  One  is  about  double  the  price  of  the  other  but  the  unit 
of  service  is  about  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1,  compared  to  the  cheaper 
article.  Therefore,  we  will  find  it  necessary,  as  The  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  to  realize  that  we  are  going 
to  try  to  solve  a  problem,  and  the  problem  can  only  be  solved 
when  we  are  satisfied  ourselves  and  convince  others  that  what 
we  have  to  offer  is  going  to  be  of  service  to  them.  In  doing  that 
you  will  find,  I  think  to-day,  a  great  many  of  the  corporations 
and  also  a  great  many  of  those  who  are  employed  by  the  corpora- 
tions, in  a  very  receptive  mood — they  are  willing  to  buy  your 
article  if  you  can  convince  them  that  it  is  going  to  serve  them. 

The  large  corporations  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  on  the 
material  end  of  their  business  and  they  have  done  it  because  they 
have  been  convinced  that  in  spending  that  money  they  were  going 
to  get  back  service  which  would  not  only  give  a  return  for  the 
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money  expended,  but  give  them  a  profit  on  the  side.  They  are 
commencing  to  realize  that  in  dealing  with  this  human  element 
they  are  doing  this  very  thing  about  which  I  have  just  spoken — 
they  are  realizing  that  it  is  possible  to  make  an  expenditure  of 
money  which  will  yield  a  large  return — they  are  now  realizing 
that  there  is  a  capitalization  which  is  practicable  in  the  possibilities 
of  the  development  of  the  humans  with  whom  we  are  asso^ 
ciated  in  our  business  endeavors,  and  that  by  doing  something 
for  them  we  are  doing  something  for  ourselves.  Therefore,  it 
is  up  to  us  to  find  out  how  to  discover  these  human  possibilities. 
We  have  to  get  yardsticks  to  measure  them  and  put  them  to 
these  tests  which  we  heard  of  to-day,  and  I  believe  we  are  going 
to  get  them.  I  can  see  the  signs  of  that.  I  can  see  that  Brother 
Scott  is  approaching  an  answer. 

The  first  time  these  tests  are  tried  they  will  not  yield  100 
per  cent  efficiency,  but  they  will  give  a  certain  percentage  of 
efficiency.  It  may  be  that  they  will  only  yield,  in  the  beginning, 
ten  per  cent  of  efficiency  and  that  we  will  have  to  discard  80  or 
90  per  cent  that  is  not  efficiency.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  quite  a 
lot  to  have  accomplished  in  the  time  we  have  been  working  on 
this  problem,  some  five  years — that  is  not  a  long  time.  It  may 
seem  long  to  some  of  the  young  men  who  are  ambitious  to  do 
things  all  at  once.  We  are  making  a  mistake  to  expect  an 
answer  to  these  problems  right  away.  You  cannot  get  it  right 
away.  You  will  get  a  percentage  of  your  answer.  The  rest  of  it 
you  will  be  disappointed  in,  because  we  cannot  reach  these  con- 
clusions by  any  short  cut  methods,  but  this  particular  endeavor  is, 
after  all,  an  endeavor  to  do  those  things  which  will  make  for  that 
thing  which  we  call  human  happiness.  If  that  is  accomplished, 
and  I  think  it  will  be,  we  can  then  repeat  with  better  knowledge 
and  better  appreciation  the  lines  of  the  great  poet : 

"O  happiness !  our  being's  end  and  aim. 
Good,  pleasure,  ease,  content!  whatever  thy  name: 
That  something  still  which  prompts  the  eternal  sigh, 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die." 

The  Toastmaster:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
from  the  past  and  I  now  want  to  refer  to  the  future  and  present 
to  you  a  young  man  whom  we  are  all  looking  forward  to,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Dietz,  the  Vice-President  of  our  Association,  and  the  Edu- 
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cational  Director  of  the  Western  Electric  Company.     I  have 
pleasure  in  presenting  Mr.  Dietz.     (Applause.) 

ADDRESS 

Mr.  J.  W.  Dietz:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  have  a  good  friend,  a  friend  who,  unfortunately,  has  gotten 
into  a  bad  habit,  a  friend  whom  I  know  so  well  I  can  go  to  him 
and  talk  freely  with  him.  The  bad  habit  to  which  I  refer  is 
that  of  talking  to  himself.  I  went  to  this  friend  and  said  to  him — 
"You  realize  that  you  have  this  habit  peculiar  to  yourself  ?  Why 
is  it,  how  has  this  grown  on  you,  what  is  the  cause  of  it?"  He 
looked  up  and  said — "It  is  easy,  there  are  only  two  reasons ;  one 
is,  I  certainly  enjoy  talking  to  an  intelligent  man;  and  the  second 
is,  I  certainly  do  enjoy  hearing  an  intelligent  man  talk."  I  am 
going  to  prove  to  you  that  I  am  just  like  my  friend  in  one 
respect  and  that  is  I  would  rather  hear  an  intelligent  man  talk. 

I  have  tried  to  sense  the  spirit  of  our  convention ;  it  is  some- 
thing intangible  and  it  is  a  difficult  task.  We  all  like  to  attempt 
to  do  it.  There  have  been  certain  sentiments  expressed  in  our 
meetings  and  on  this  occasion  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  we 
are  finding  ourselves.  Some  of  these  have  been  such  expressions 
as  this — "Help  men  to  help  themselves,"  and  "Help  men  to  help 
each  other."  We  have  learned,  too,  that  the  fundamental  element 
of  cooperation  is  confidence.  One  of  the  splendid  assets  of  our 
conventions  has  been  the  forming  of  friendships  and  acquaint- 
ances which  have  grown  and  have  been  the  foundation  upon  which 
we  are  building  confidence.  Out  of  that  confidence  I  believe  we 
are  going  to  grow  in  cooperation.  We  believe  we  are  rendering  a 
service,  we  believe  that  we  have  further  service  to  render.  We 
believe  better  employes  make  better  citizens.  We  believe  that 
better  citizens  make  a  better  nation.  It  is  a  splendid  chain,  with 
link  after  link  built  in,  and  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  with 
this  movement,  this  tangible  spirit  of  service. 

I,  for  one,  am  proud  of  our  Association.  I,  for  one,  am 
willing  to  accept  the  challenge  which  faces  our  Association  to-day. 
When  you  come  to  Chicago  next  year  we  are  going  to  take 
stock  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  year  1917-18.  I  hope  that 
Mr.  Lewis  can  be  with  us  at  that  time  and  on  that  occasion  can 
check  over  our  inventory  of  results. 
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These  are  things  that  I  believe  every  one  of  us  feels,  and  feels 
deeply,  and  that  is  why  a  discussion  of  these  problems  which  we 
have  dealt  with  in  our  convention,  and  which  we  have  heard 
touched  upon  this  evening,  are  timely,  because  all  of  us  are 
anxious  to  render  a  service  to  our  fellow  man.  We  are  all 
anxious  to  render  a  service  to  our  industry.  We  are  all  anxious 
to  render  a  fuller  and  bigger  and  more  efficient  service  to  our 
country.    (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster  :  The  man  who  is  nearest  to  the  pilot  of 
this  ship  is  our  Executive  Secretary,  and  I  am  sure  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  him  just  a  few  words  as  to  how  we  are  headed. 
I  have  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  F.  C  Henderschott,  our 
Executive  Secretary.     (Applause.) 

ADDRESS 

Mr.  F.  C.  Henderschott  :  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen: While  I  am  a  good  deal  yotuiger  than  many  of  you 
here  to-night  I  have  the  same  abiding  confidence  that  Mr.  McLeod 
has  expressed.  We  get  our  vision  not  by  looking  forward,  but 
by  looking  backward.  We  study  history.  We  analyze  condi- 
tions. We  determine  results.  Then  by  using  initiative  and  rea- 
soning power  we  believe  we  can  see,  perhaps  not  in  definite 
detail,  but  nevertheless  in  its  broad  outlines,  the  picture  that  is 
to  be  painted.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  association  so  impor- 
tant as  this  one  could  have  grown  any  more  rapidly  than  we 
have  grown. 

As  your  working  officer  I  have  received  telegrams,  long  dis- 
tance telephone  messages,  letters  and  personal  calls,  the  purport 
of  each  being — ^**Had  we  not  better  call  oflf  our  convention  ?  Other 
conventions  have  been  called  off  this  year.  Should  not  we  call 
off  ours?"  To  those  statements  I  responded  that  other  conven- 
tions did  not  have  for  their  purpose  so  broad  a  scope  of  activities 
as  ours  has.  The  man  who  has  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon 
my  life  than  any  other  single  man — I  did  not  say  woman, — called 
me  into  his  office  just  before  I  left  (he  is  the  man  who  made  it 
possible  to  finance  this  association  in  its  early  days  when  few 
were  educated  to  its  needs),  and  said,  "Good  bye;  you  have  my 
best  wishes  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  very  few  at  your  con- 
vention," and  so  when  we  opened  yesterday  morning  in  the  midst 
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of  a  terrific  downpour  of  rain,  I  wired  him — "Convention  opened 
this  morning  with  delegates  double  in  number  any  previous  con- 
vention we  have  ever  held."  (Applause.)  They  are  here  from 
Atlanta,  from  Denver,  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  from  every  part 
of  the  United  States.  So  it  looks  as  if  we  had  accomplished 
what  we  wanted  to  accomplish ;  no,  we  will  never  do  that — ^but 
we  are  going  in  the  right  direction.  We  have  a  lot  of  fears  that 
are  unnecessary.  We  are  looking  at  mountains  which  will  not 
be  there  when  the  sun  comes  out  in  the  morning. 

Just  let  me  read  a  letter  that  I  think  proves  that.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  McLeod,  signed  by  a  man  who  has  recently  joined 
our  Association  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  McLeod.  It  is  from 
Mr.  Weaver  H.  Rogers,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Iron  &  Steel  Foundries 
Company,  and  he  says  to  Mr.  McLeod: 

"If  entirely  agreeable,  will  you  extend  an  invitation  to  Mr. 
R.  B.  Ball,  President  of  the  Edgewater  Steel  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  to  have  his  company  become  a  first-class  member  of 
The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools.  I  have  talked 
with  Mr.  Ball  and  he  seems  very  anxious  to  avail  himself  of 
this  opportunity."  May  I  read  that  last  sentence  once  more — ^"I 
have  talked  with  Mr.  Ball  and  he  seems  very  anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  this  opportunity." 

I  have  another  letter  in  my  pocket  from  the  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  another  large  company,  asking  if  they  can 
have  membership.  Why?  Because  one  of  our  class  A  members 
talked  with  him.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  your  mission  to  get  these 
new  members  for  us.  There  has  been  too  much  feeling  that  the 
proposition  of  selling  this  organization  to  the  industries  in  this 
country  was  the  job  of  your  Executive  Committee  and  your 
Officers.  It  is  not  so.  It  is  the  job  of  every  member  that  sits 
in  this  room  to-night.  The  general  cannot  win  a  battle,  his 
soldiers  must  win  the  battle.  All  the  general  can  do  is  to  direct 
his  soldiers. 

Just  let  me  give  you  another  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  our 
work.  I  have  a  letter  that  reached  me  to-day  from  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  written  by  Mr.  Mark  C.  R.  Sears,  a  class  C  or  an 
associate  member  of  our  Association.  It  is  dated  May  21,  1917, 
and  the  letter  was  sent  with  the  draft  paying  his  dues  as  a  class 
C  member  in  our  Association.  I  will  read  just  one  paragraph: 
"Interest  in  modern  efficiency  methods  is  making  great  headway 
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here  in  Britain.  It  is  a  long  way  from  being  the  Britain  of  five 
years  ago.  The  change  in  mental  attitude  is  almost  unbelievable. 
You  will  have  to  keep  your  eyes  on  this  country  in  the  future  as 
a  live  competitor." 

I  had  a  letter  the  other  day — I  don't  know  how  it  got  through 
— from  a  Secretary  of  the  Vocational  Educational  Society  of 
Germany,  and  he  said  when  this  war  is  over — the  letter  was 
written  just  before  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States, — ^that 
Germany  will  revise  her  entire  educational  system  at  all  cost. 

I  also  had  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  the. Bureau  of  Industry, 
Commerce,  Post  and  Telegraphs  of  France,  M.  Callide,  and 
he  said,  in  substance,  that  based  upon  the  proceedings  of  our 
Association  and  the  Bulletins  which  we  have  sent,  France  is 
drafting  a  new  educational  bill  making  industrial  education  com- 
pulsory up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  that  bill  will  be 
introduced  just  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over.    (Applause.) 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  reckon  with  a  new  Russia,  a 
new  China,  and  a  new  world.  Five  years  ago  when  a  few  of  us 
got  together  and  launched  this  movement  we  were  looking  largely 
into  a  dark  room.  We  believed  in  it  and  we  believed,  as  President 
Hadley  of  Yale  said,  we  cannot  eliminate  the  trained  mind  from 
industry.  Why  ?  Because  the  best  authorities  that  there  are  upon 
the  subject,  and  it  is  psychological,  say  that  the  average  man  is 
not  realizing  in  his  own  development  more  than  thirty  per  cent 
of  his  potential  possibilities.  Now,  if  we  increase  that  just 
ten  per  cent,  and  there  are  many  evidences  that  it  can  be  in- 
creased to  a  much  greater  average,  the  United  States  will  be  the 
most  efficient  nation  the  world  has  ever  known.     (Applause.) 

You  will  note  that  the  United  States,  if  you  have  followed 
the  development,  has  gradually  taken  the  leadership,  first  in 
wheat,  then  in  cotton,  in  livestock,  in  iron,  in  corn,  in  tobacco, 
etc.,  until  for  the  nine  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
we  were  gaining  almost  50  per  cent  a  year  upon  Great  Britain, 
the  leading  nation.  In  a  very  short  period  we  would  have  been 
the  leading  industrial  nation  in  the  world.  Now  we  are  lending 
to  every  nation  on  earth  that  wants  to  borrow,  and  that  is  nearly 
all  of  them.  Now  we  are  establishing  new  relations  with  the  Far 
East,  with  South  America,  and  there  is  nothing  with  which  to 
compare  this  era.  According  to  the  publishers  of  the  Standard 
Encyclopedia,  one-fifth  of  our  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last 
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twenty-five  years  and  as  much  wealth  has  been  created  in  the 
last  fifty  years  as  from  the  time  of  Christ  down  to  fifty  years 
ago.  The  United  States  has  a  majority  of  that  wealth ;  a  majority 
of  the  gold,  a  majority  of  the  potential  possibilities,  and  now  we 
have  become  the  leading  financial  nation,  I  believe,  and  I  also 
beli<ve  as  thoroughly  as  I  believe  anything  that  we  have  a  higher 
intellectual  standard  among  our  people  than  any  other  nation  in 
the  world. 

We  are  going  to  be  the  leaders.  Are  we  going  to  measure  up 
to  it?  The  United  States  has  the  best  equipment  of  any  nation 
in  the  world  in  its  factories,  on  its  transportation  systems,  on  its 
farms  and  in  its  shops.  But  there  is  a  dark  side  to  the -picture 
and  it  is  that  side  of  the  picture  that  this  Association  must  jchange. 
We  have  the  poorest  trained  workers  of  any  nation  in  the  world, 
even  standing  below  Sweden  and  New  Zealand. 

What  have  we  done  in  the  four  years  during  which  this  Asso- 
tion  has  been  in  existence  ?  We  have  gathered  into  this  organiza- 
tion corporations  representing  a  capital  of  between  three  and 
four  billions  of  dollars,  and  these  corporations,  105  in  number  at 
this  time,  have  over  one  million  employes.  We  have  been  digging 
down  to  find  a  foundation.  We  have  not  erected  much  as  yet, 
but  those  of  you  who  have  been  at  the  meetings  the  last  few 
days  certainly  have  realized  the  earnestness  of  our  members,  and 
you  have  probably  heard  some  questions  asked  that  cannot  be 
answered  as  yet.  What  can  we  do  that  we  are  not  doing?  If 
we  had  one  hundred  fiew  class  A  members — ^and  I  am  not  going 
to  beg  or  plead,  but  make  a  statement  of  fact — if  we  had  one 
hundred  new  class  A  members,  which  can  be  gotten  if  the  right 
people  in  our  Association  go  and  explain  the  mater  to  the  right 
people  in  the  organizations  who  are  not  now  with  us,  we  would 
have  an  additional  revenue  of  $10,000  with  no  string  tied  to  it. 
We  have  never  taken  a  dollar  with  a  string  tied  to  it.  No  one 
has  any  claim  on  this  Association  but  its  members.  If  we  get 
these  one  hundred  new  class  A  members  we  would  have  an 
additional  revenue  of  $10,000  which  we  could  use  in  our  work. 

I  will  leave  one  word  with  you.  You  heard  Mr.  Dietz's 
message.  He  will  be  our  next  President.  Are  we  going  to  stand 
behind  him  and  say — "Dietz,  here  is  the  ammunition,  we  will 
help  you  make  that  record?"  I  believe  you  will.  If  you  do,  at 
the  next  convention  we  will  have  the  answers  to  some  of  the 
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questions  you  are  asking  to-day,  and  at  the  convention  after  that 
we  will  have  the  answer  to  more,  and  by  and  by  this  country 
will  wonder  how  it  ever  got  along  without  this  organization. 
That  is  our  mission,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  the  day  is  not  far 
oflF — ^because  the  struggle  cannot  continue  indefinitely,  and  after 
the  prejudices  and  the  pain  and  the  grief  have  moved  away  from 
us — ^the  day  is  not  far  off  when  through  the  lapse  of  time  and  its 
soothing  effect  we  are  not  going  to  stand  with  exactly  the  same 
feelings  we  stand  to-night,  with  the  British  flag  there  and  the 
French  flag  here,  but  we  are  going  to  stand  with  our  eyes  on 
the  middle  flag  and  what  it  stands  for.  We  are  going  to  come  back 
again.  After  this  terrible  struggle  has  burned  itself  out  we  will 
come  back  again  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  that  flag  (point- 
ing to  the  American  flag)  and  there  is  only  one  thing  more  im- 
portant than  industrial  efficiency — at  this  moment  military  neces- 
sity— ^because  industries  are  the  source  of  all  wealth,  and  they 
sustain  all  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  professions — we  are  going 
to  come  back  to  the  education  of  the  individual.  There  is  the 
starting  point.  Industry  reflects  individual.  The  nation  reflects 
its  industries.  It  is  the  education  of  the  individual  that's  most 
important.  We  are  going  to  centralize  our  attention  on  that  until 
we  have  developed  the  individual  to  where  he  can  realize  as  much 
as  possible  his  potential  possibilities,  and  then  we  need  have  no 
fear  for  our  industries  or  for  our  nation.  I  thank  you.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Toastmaster:  I  now  have  the  honor  of  calling  on  the 
last  speaker  on  the  program,  the  President  of  our  Association, 
Dr.  Herbert  J.  Tily,  General  Manager  of  the  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

ADDRESS 

Dr.  Herbert  J.  Tily:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: The  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  at  the  same 
board  with  you,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  was  in  the  good  old  sleepy  town 
of  Brotherly  Love,  when  with  the  same  grace  that  you  have  dis- 
played here  this  evening,  and  the  same  tact,  and  the  same  feeling 
you  acted  as  toastmaster  at  the  second  annual  banquet  of  The 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools.  You  referred  in 
your  opening  remarks  to  the  fact  that  you  were  going  to  make 
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some  people  uncomfortable.  You  did  not  do  it.  I  have  been 
uncomfortable  all  day.  You  also  had  the  temerity  to  read  a  poem 
which  I  am  afraid  slapped  me  a  little  bit,  because  it  spoke  of 
the  bald-headed  boss.  I  am  not  alone  in  that  respect  on  this 
occasion.  I  have  no  excuses  to  offer  for  the  fact  that  my  hair 
has  departed.  We  have  others  here,  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Utah,  there 
wives  are  plentiful  and  consequently  hair  is  scarce,  and  he  is  just 
as  bald  as  I  am,  but  his  colleague  from  the  same  State  has  a  full 
head  of  hair.  That  is  explained  when  you  know  his  name — ^the 
ladies  are  afraid  of  him — I  refer  to  Mr.  Comstock. 

Mr.  Lewis  very  kindly  took  a  fling  at  my  sartorial  adornment, 
and  suggested  that  the  suit  I  have  on  is  his  suit.  My  body  would 
no  more  fill  his  suit  than  my  brains  would  fill  his  cranium. 
Speaking  of  this  good  American  suit  which  I  have  on,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  late  Ambassador  Choate  who  on  one  occasion 
in  London  attended  a  very  elaborate  diplomatic  function,  when 
all  the  Ambassadors  from  other  countries  were  clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen  and  gold  lace  and  crimson,  and  he  was  clothed 
as  I  am — in  his  own  clothes,  as  I  am — and  he  found  himself 
nearly  alone  in  that  group.  There  were  some  waiters  in  the 
room  who  had  the  same  character  of  dress  on  as  he  was  wearing, 
and  one  of  the  English  lords  at  the  function  approached  him 
with  his  monocle  set  in  his  eye  and  said:  "Oh,  my  man,  will 
you  call  ni'e  a  cab  ?"  Mr.  Choate  said :  "Certainly,  you  are  a  cab, 
sir."  The  English  lord  went  off  in  high  disdain  and  sought  out 
the  master  of  festivities  and  said  that  he  had  been  insulted  by 
one  of  the  servants,  and  when  asked  which  servant  it  was  he 
pointed  to  the  Honorable  Mr.  Choate.  The  master  of  festivities 
said :  "My  dear  sir,  that  is  not  a  servant.  That  is  the  Ambas- 
sador from  the  United  States."  The  English  Lord  then  said: 
"I  must  apologize,  I  have  made  a  terrible  error."  He  went  over 
to  Mr.  Choate  and  apologized  and  said:  "I  am  so  sorry  to  have 
spoken  as  I  did."  Mr.  Choate  said :  "Don't  mention  it ;  I  didn't 
mind  calling  you  a  cab,  and  if  you  hadn't  been  quite  so  brusque 
I  would  have  called  you  a  hansom  cab." 

My  appearing  before  you  puts  me  in  a  very  embarrassing 
position.  It  was  stated  beforehand  there  were  to  be  two  speakers 
of  national  reputation  at  this  dinner,  and  the  only  two  names  you 
find  on  the  program  are  the  names  of  Mr.  Lewis  and  myself. 
He  has  a  national  reputation.     I  have  a  local  reputation  for 
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making  short  speeches  in  a  long  way.  I  felt  about  it  as  I  felt 
once  in  school.  The  class-rooms  were  all  thrown  open — ^it  was 
one  of  the  old  public  schools  in  Philadelphia,  where  we  were 
called  divisions  in  those  days,  and  I  was  in  the  fifth  division, 
probably  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  good  old  Miss  Abernipper, 
long  since  gone  to  her  reward,  was  trying  to  teach  the  children 
to  sing  "Hold  the  Fort."  I  knew  it.  My  father  and  mother 
used  to  sing  it,  and  I  enjoyed  singing  "Hold  the  Fort."  When 
she  asked  if  there  was  anybody  in  the  school  who  could  sing, 
my  hand  went  up.  She  then  asked  me  to  come  forward  and 
sing  it.  I  have  not  the  slightest  inclination  of  singing  that  song 
now,  but  I  have  felt  all  day  as  I  felt  when  I  was  called  on  to  sing, 
to  find  myself  put  down  on  your  program  as  a  speaker  of  national 
reputation. 

I  have  wished  many  times  this  evening  that  instead  of  this 
being  a  dinner  it  was  a  Kentucky  breakfast.  Probably  you  know 
what  a  Kentucky  breakfast  is.  It  consists  of  two  potmds  of 
beefsteak,  a  bottle  of  whiskey  and  a  dog.  The  natural  question 
is,  "What  is  the  dog  for?"  Of  course,  to  eat  the  beefsteak.  I 
have  wished  many  times  that  this  was  a  Kentucky  breakfast  and 
I  was  the  dog. 

My  speaking  here,  however,  is  accidental.  An  esteemed  cit- 
izen— I  will  get  down  to  something  serious  in  a  minute — ^an  es- 
teemed citizen  was  driving  along  the  Lake  front  here  one  time 
and  saw  a  man  struggling  in  the  water.  He  soon  saw  that  the 
man  could  not  swim,  and  he  jumped  out  of  his  automobile,  rushed 
into  the  water,  and  pulled  the  man  out,  and  while  the  fellow  was 
gasping  for  breath,  the  conversation  began  to  flow  with  the  water. 
The  man  said :  "Why,  my  man,  how  is  it  that  you  are  in  this 
condition?  It  is  a  good  thing  I  happened  along."  The  man 
replied:  "Yes,  I  am  really  much  obliged  to  you;  I  owe  my  life 
to  you."  "Don't  mention  it,  I  am  very  glad  to  do  it;  but  how 
did  you  come  to  fall  in?"  "I  didn't  come  to  fall  in,  I  came  to 
fish."    I  came  to  this  dinner  to  eat  and  not  to  speak. 

I  am  going  to  be  as  cheerful  about  it  as  I  can,  because  good 
sometimes  comes  out  of  accidents  of  this  character,  and  I  have 
a  message  for  you.  A  boy  was  going  down  the  steps  of  the 
City  Hall  in  Philadelphia  at  one  time ;  there  are  six  stories  there, 
with  a  winding  staircase  in  the  tower,  and  my  good  friend 
Mr.  Cattell,  the  City  Statistician,  was  going  up  to  the  first  floor 
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when  he  heard  bump — bump — ^bump,  and  someone  came  down 
and  rolled  to  the  bottom,  and  Cattell  went  to  him  and  said: 
"Sonny,  are  you  hurt?"  "No,  I'm  not  hurt."  "I'm  sorry  you 
fell."  "I'm  not  sorry,  I  had  to  come  down  anyhow."  I  believe 
I  really  had  to,  by  virtue  of  the  office  you  have  given  me — had 
to  speak  to  you  to-night. 

"In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility; 
But  when  the  blood  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger; 
Sti£Fen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood/' 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  The  National  Association  of 
G)rporation  Schools,  the  blast  of  war  rings  in  our  ears.  It  is  up 
to  us  to  stiffen  the  sinews  of  this  organization  and  summon  up 
the  blood  that  we  may  do  what  Mr.  Lewis  has  so  clearly  placed 
before  you  as  the  next  step,  the  doing  of  something.  My  message 
to  you  is  to  do  it  at  once.  Do  you  know — do  you  know  in  your 
own  innermost  heart  that  we  are  at  war  ?  Do  you  know  that  we 
have  all  got  to  chip  in  with  time  and  talents  and  money?  This 
is  not  the  time  in  this  Association,  or  in  any  institution  in  Amer- 
ican life,  for  fruitless  academic  discussions,  for  pleasing  argu- 
ments, for  the  postponement,  the  doing  of  things  to  more  con- 
venient seasons.  Are  we  going  to  win  this  war?  Of  course  we 
are.  But  the  question  is — How  soon?  Every  day's  delay  in 
America  getting  into  this  war  right  means  the  sacrifice  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  lives,  and  carelessness,  indifference  and 
failure  to  use  the  opportunities  which  confront  us  as  an  associa- 
tion of  educators,  the  people  who  are  required  to  do  more  than 
they  ever  did  before,  is  contributing  directly  to  the  murder  of 
thousands  of  people  who  will  die  fighting  on  every  day  that  this 
war  continues.  Don't  let  us  be  slackers.  You,  Mr.  Schoolmaster, 
teach  as  you  never  taught  before.  You,  Mr.  Manufacturer,  and 
you,  Mr.  Merchant,  work  as  you  never  worked  before.  You,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  and  Master  and  Miss  Consumer,  think  as  you  never 
thought  before.  And  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  The  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  look  upon  your  job,  not  in 
the  light  of  things  as  you  think  they  ought  to  be,  but  in  the  con- 
viction that  things  as  they  are  call  for  immediate  action. 

Some  two  weeks  ago  in  our  institution  in  Philadelphia  we 
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had  a  meeting  of  the  Savings  Qub,  when  the  year's  savings  of 
our  people  were  to  be  distributed.  The  money  had  been  laid  by 
week  by  week  for  a  certain  definite  purpose  which  the  savers  had 
in  mind,  the  use  of  it  for  vacations,  for  the  purchasing  of  some- 
thing which  was  necessary  to  their  comfort,  or  something  which 
might  mean  pleasure  to  them,  something  the  deprivation  of  which 
they  may  have  felt  very  keenly.  The  call  for  the  Liberty  Loan 
had  been  issued,  and  it  was  suggested  to  the  managers  of  the 
Savings  Fund  that  our  annual  meeting  should  be  a  different 
meeting  from  any  meeting  ever  held  before,  because  never  before 
had  we  distributed  this  money  in  such  a  crisis  in  the  nation's 
history.  So  we  arranged  a  meeting,  and  I  wish  you  could  all 
have  been  there.  We  had  members  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Com- 
mittee in  Philadelphia,  presidents  of  banks,  bond  salesmen,  and 
others,  who  were  giving  their  entire  time  -to  the  marketing  of 
this  loan ;  we  had  some  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  we  inspired  such 
a  feeling  among  these  people  that  they  subscribed,  before  they 
left  that  night,  one-half  of  their  total  year's  savings.  They  were 
not  slackers,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  must  not  be  slackers. 

This  Association  has  got  to  do  something  immediately.  I  hope 
on  Friday  to  tell  you  some  way  in  which  you  can  do  something 
immediately.  I  wish  to  make  this  suggestion  to  you  now,  that 
the  corporation  members  of  this  Association,  in  addition  to  giving 
their  $100  a  year,  may  give  us  men.  You  have  heard  many  times 
the  suggestion  from  many  members  that  we  want  a  more  effective 
method  of  working,  and  the  belief  of  many  of  us  who  are  handling 
big  problems  and  who  are  able  to  bring  about  action — ^the  belief 
of  many  of  us  is  that  the  most  effective  way  to  get  immediate 
results  from  our  work  is  to  have  in  New  York  with  our  capable 
Executive  Secretary  men  from  various  industries  whose  services 
for  the  time  will  be  contributed  by  the  organizations  with  which 
they  are  identified,  so  that  they  may  become  our  expert  men  to 
survey  the  field  for  us. 

We  have  not  the  time  to  wait  now.  We  cannot  postpone  for 
three,  four  or  five  years  more  the  capitalizing  of  these  things  which 
we  have  learned  from  each  other.  We  cannot  wait  for  another 
convention  so  as  to  get  more  ideas  to  use  in  our  business.  We 
have  got  to  push  at  once  and  do  something. 

If  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  can 
contribute  Mr.  Dooley's  services  for  a  time;  if  the  Western 
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Electric  Company  can  contribute  Mr.  Dietz's  services  for  a  time ; 
if  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Qjmpany  can  contribute 
Mr.  Hopf's  services  for  a  time;  if  a  number  of  you  who  know 
your  jobs,  and  who  know  very  definitely  the  problems  which 
confront  them,  can  go  into  industry  and  make  surveys  and  bring 
the  result  of  these  surveys  to  the  Executive  Secretary's  office, 
or  better  still,  go  out  to  member  corporations  and  consult  with 
them  and  advise  with  them  as  to  what  they  can  put  into  operation 
at  once  to  speed  up*  the  production  of  things,  we  will  get  some- 
where and  get  somewhere  quickly,  which  we  must  do. 

I  cannot  put  this  before  you  now  as  something  on  which  you 
can  act.  I  only  suggest  it  to  you  because  we  have  a  meeting 
on  Friday,  and  action  could  then  be  taken  in  regular  cotu-se. 

Some  suggestion  was  made  this  afternoon  at  the  meeting,  after 
I  left,  regarding  which  a  member  wrote  me,  that  the  questi(Hi 
of  dollars  and  cents  had  been  discussed  this  afternoon,  and  that 
one  new  member  had  said  he  had  to  go  back  to  his  company 
and  prove  to  them  that  they  were  making  a  wise  expenditure 
in  continuing  their  membership  in  this  Association  and  spending 
$100  yearly  for  that  purpose.  One  argument  that  was  used  in 
getting  these  poor  people  I  have  referred  to — ^because  they  were 
poor  people — to  subscribe  to  this  Liberty  Loan,  was  this  argu- 
ment :  A  friend  said  to  me  that  one  man  in  his  department  said : 
"I  don't  think  I  will  buy  a  Liberty  Bond,  because  a  Liberty  Bond 
pays  but  3yi  per  cent  interest,  and  I  can  get  for  my  saving  fund 
3.65  per  cent  interest ;  in  other  words,  $3.50  on  a  hundred-dollar 
Liberty  Bond,  or  $3.65  as  interest  in  my  savings  fund,"  from 
which  it  appeared  that  fellow  was  going  to  sell  out  for  fifteen 
cents.  Now,  is  any  member  corporation  in  this  Association  going 
to  sell  out  for  $100?  Is  anyone  going  back  home  with  the  idea 
that  they  have  to  prove  to  the  boss  on  the  job  that  this  thing  is 
worth  $100  a  year?  If  the  ideas  for  which  we  stand  are  not 
worth  many  times  $100  a  year,  they  are  not  worth  anything. 
The  time  which  you  give  to  this  thing — ^the  thought  which  you 
give  to  this  thing — the  preparation  of  these  committee  reports 
cost  infinitely  more  than  $100  a  year,  and  if  you  cannot  take  back 
home  with  you  something  which  is  worth  $100,  if  you  are  going 
to  measure  the  value  of  this  Association  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  there  is  something  the  matter  with  you,  and  not  with  the 
Association.    (Applause. ) 
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Now,  gentlemen,  we  do  want  more  money,  and  we  do  want 
men,  and  if  you  will  think  over  what  I  have  said  to  you  as  to 
how  the  corporations  in  our  membership  can  contribute  men,  and 
let  us  have  your  sincere,  honest  convictions  in  the  matter,  we 
can  take  some  action  on  it  on  Friday. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  another  message  for  you  this  evening. 
I  worked  hard  to  get  it.  I  spent  all  of  one  day  in  Washington 
and  felt  I  had  it  all  fixed.  We  have  had  a  message  from  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  has  been  read  to  you 
to-night,  for  which  we  are  very  grateful.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  sent  us  a  message,  and  the  fear  is  that 
if  he  sends  this  Association  a  message  he  will  be  swamped  with 
requests  for  messages  from  other  associations  to  be  read  at  their 
conventions.  Of  course,  our  answer  would  be,  if  we  could  get 
face  to  face  with  the  President  at  this  moment,  that  the  work 
of  this  Association  is  of  the  highest  industrial  importance  to  the 
nation  in  this  crisis,  but  if  we  cannot  have  any  message  sent  us 
by  the  President,  we  can  at  least  send  a  message  to  the  President, 
and  I  believe  that  we  should  send  him  one.     (Applause.) 

I  would  suggest  that  this  matter  might  be  acted  on  now  in 
regular  form,  and  that  we  might  constitute  ourselves  a  meeting 
of  The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  and  that  a 
telegram  which  has  been  prepared  might  be  read  for  your  ap- 
proval, and  if  satisfactory  it  might  be  communicated  to  the  Pres- 
ident as  the  act  of  this  body.    The  telegram  is  as  follows: 

"The  PREsroENT, 

"White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Representatives  of  over  one  hundred  industrial  institutions 
attending  the  Convention  of  The  National  Association  of  Corpora- 
tion Schools,  believing  industrial  efficiency  to  be  a  factor  second 
only  in  importance  to  military  preparation  in  the  winning  of  the 
war,  hereby  pledge  that  every  effort  will  be  made  by  them  in  so 
far  as  their  power  lies  to  promote  industrial  efficiency  through 
educational  methods  in  our  Association,  and  our  Association  holds 
itself  subject  to  your  command." 

This  telegram  to  be  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Association. 
(Applause.) 
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(It  was  duly  moved,  seconded  and  voted  that  the  telegram  just 
read  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.) 

Dr.  Tily  :  This  is  my  farewell  to  you  as  President,  in  a  way. 
I  have  two  days  yet  to  serve.  I  quit  my  office  with  a  great  deal 
of  regret.  I  have  enjoyed  the  honor  of  being  your  temporary 
head,  at  least.  I  have  enjoyed  my  association  with  you,  which 
I  hope  to  continue.  My  interest  in  the  Association  will  not  be 
lessened  one  bit  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  I  step  down  and  out 
of  an  executive  position. 

I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  what  you  have  done  to  make  this 
year's  work  as  successful  as  it  has  been.  As  Mr.  Henderschott 
has  said,  this  is  a  record  convention  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
some  others  have  been  kind  enough  to  say  it  is  a  record  conven- 
tion in  point  of  spirit.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  that  anybody  is 
going  to  report  adversely  as  to  the  investment  of  $100.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  who  have 
given  me  such  able  assistance,  and  especially  the  Program  Com- 
mittee which  I  was  smart  enough  to  appoint  five  months  after 
I  had  been  elected  Ptesident.  They  have  done  all  the  work  and 
I  have  had  some  of  the  glory.  I  shall  be  your  President  tmtil 
Friday,  but  it  would  appear  that  this  is  a  fitting  time  to  say  fare- 
well to  you.  I  therefore  say  farewell  to  you,  as  cheerfully  as 
I  can,  under  the  circumstances.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  E.  S.  Cobaugh:  May  I  have  the  privilege  of  saying  a 
word  or  two  with  reference  to  the  short  speech  I  made  in  the 
convention  this  afternoon?  I  may  have  failed  to  make  myself 
perfectly  plain,  or  if  I  did  make  myself  partially  plain,  my  re- 
marks may  have  been  misconstrued.  There  seems  to  be  an  inti- 
mation— ^because  I  am  the  gentleman  to  whom  President  Tily  just 
referred — ^that  I  am  expecting  to  go  back  to  my  corporation  and 
prove  to  them  that  the  $100  which  they  pay  in  dues  to  this 
Association  is  an  investment  worth  while.  That  is  not  my  inten- 
tion whatsoever.  I  asked  the  convention  this  afternoon  to  give 
me  some  dope  that  I  might  return  to  my  corporation  and  prove 
to  them  that  it  will  pay  them  to  spend  ten  times  $100  if  necessary, 
because  of  what  this  wonderful  organization  will  do  for  them. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  like  the  Irishman  who  was 
asked  to  recommend  some  words  to  put  over  the  doorway  of  a 
cemetery  that  had  just  been  opened.  Several  suggestions  had 
been  made,  and  someone  suggested  that  they  put  on  the  doorway, 
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"Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee."  Another  suggestion  was  "Home, 
Sweet  Home."  The  Irishman  said :  "That  won't  do ;  we  will  put 
up  this  inscription :  'We  are  here  to  stay.' " 

Gentlemen  of  The  National  Association  of  G)rporation 
Schools,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  I  am  given  the  privilege  by 
my  management  at  home,  I  am  here  to  stay,  because  I  believe  that 
the  work  that  this  Association  is  doing  is  a  very  good  thing.  I 
do  not  expect  results  on  the  minute,  but  I  want  to  go  home  and 
make  my  arrangements  for  handling  my  school  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  300  apprentice  boys,  and  get  the  consent  of  the  company 
to  spend  more  money,  and  let  me  spend  more  money,  to  bring 
about  these  results.  I  will  go  back  and  simply  do  the  best  I  can, 
like  little  Johnnie  who  went  down  town  with  his  mother  and  saw 
a  little  bantam  hen  in  a  store,  and  he  asked  his  mother  to  buy 
it  for  him.  He  said:  "Buy  it.  Mama,"  and  she  purchased  the 
hen.  He  took  it  home,  and  she  heard  him  hammering  out  in  the 
bam,  and  she  went  out  and  found  that  he  was  building  a  nice 
little  nest  for  the  bantam  hen.  The  next  day  he  came  in  with 
an  egg  the  smallest  she  had  ever  seen.  He  said :  "Mama,  I  never 
saw  a  hen  lay  an  egg  as  small  as  this."  His  mother  explained 
to  him  that  it  was  a  bantam  hen,  and  bantam  hens  laid  small  eggs. 
About  a  fortnight  after  when  he  was  downtown  he  saw  an  ostrich 
egg.  He  said:  "Mama,  buy  me  that  ostrich  egg."  His  mother 
did  not  want  to  buy  it  for  him,  but  after  awhile,  he  insisted  so 
much,  to  get  rid  of  the  child's  urging,  like  mothers  will  do,  she 
purchased  the  ostrich  egg.  Johnnie  took  the  egg  home  and  went 
out  into  the  barn  and  again  she  heard  him  hammering,  and  she 
wondered  what  the  boy  might  be  doing,  and  so  she  went  out  and 
saw  that  he  was  building  a  shelf  for  the  great  ostrich  egg  in  front 
of  the  nest  of  the  bantam  hen,  and  he  had  a  printed  sign  on  the 
shelf  where  the  ostrich  egg  was,  reading :  "Keep  your  eye  on  this 
and  do  the  best  you  can."     (Loud  applause.) 

The  Toastm aster:  I  am  sure  that  explanation  is  very  sat- 
isfactory. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  my  friends,  for  the  part  you  have  taken 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  evening.  I  am  sure  that  the  speakers 
will  remember  you  with  gratification,  for  you  have  been  good 
listeners.  You  are  expected  to  ring  in  down  at  the  Larkin  Au- 
ditorium at  three  minutes  before  9 :30  to-morrow  morning. 
The  company  was  then  dismissed. 
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CORPORATION  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 

Thursday  Morning — ^June  7th,  1917 
Secretary  Galloway,  Presiding 

Chairman  Galloway:  Good  morning,  gentlemen.  The  ses- 
sion this  morning  will  be  devoted  to  a  series  of  papers  covering 
largely  what  I  want  to  call  the  facilitating  activities  of  business 
Among  the  facilitating  activities,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  is 
the  work  that  is  carried  on  by  the  office,  and  there  is  also  the 
training  for  that  office  work,  and  also  the  training  for  the  selling 
and  distribution,  and  the  training  which  comes,  and  which  is  in 
many  respects  confined  in  the  cities  to  the  training  of  office  em- 
ployes, from  the  continuation  schools. 

The  first  thing  we  shall  take  up  this  morning  will  be  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  Corporation  Continuation  Schools,  of  which 
committee  Dr.  Paul  Kreuzpointner  is  chairman.  American  edu- 
cational systems  have  been  built  up  somewhat  from  the  material- 
ization of  its  own  environment,  and  by  a  good  deal  taken  from 
the  English  experience,  which  has  been  important;  for  instance, 
our  college  system  is  largely  a  copy  of  the  English  model.  So 
are  the  graded  schools  for  that  matter.  But  at  two  ends  of  our 
educational  systems  we  have  taken  the  experience  of  Germany. 
Our  training  for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  in  our  graduate 
schools  is  largely  based  on  German  models  and  the  spirit  of  Ger- 
man investigation.  At  the  other  end  of  our  educational  system 
we  have  also  copied,  or  in  a  sense  we  may  say  that  we  have  prof- 
ited by  the  experience  of  Germany  in  the  training  of  men  and  of 
youths  in  the  continuation  school.  This  Association  is  particularly 
fortunate  in  having  as  chairman  of  that  committee  on  Continua- 
tion Schools  a  man  who  has  been  trained  under  the  German 
method,  but  a  man  who  has  adopted  America  as  his  home  and 
become  imbued  with  the  American  spirit.  In  other  words,  he 
has  had  the  advantage  of  a  system,  or  of  a  training,  in  a  nation 
which  has  raised  system  and  organization  almost  to  the  bar  of 
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individual  initiative  in  its  social  organization  and  when  we,  as 
Americans,  are  able  to  combine  all  that  is  good  in  organization 
and  system,  and  then  enliven  it  with  the  spirit  of  American  ideals, 
and  its  attitude  toward  social  organization,  then  we  will  have  the 
ideal.  So  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Dr. 
Kreuzpoiritner  who  had  the  advantages  of  training  under  the 
system  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
American  spirit  and  the  American  ideals  to  enliven  it. 

Dr.  Paul  Kreuzpointner:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men— Recent  events  have  demonstrated  in  a  very  marked  way, 
indeed,  the  necessity  for  every  nation  to  be  prepared,  not  only 
to  have  a  large  army  and  navy,  and  well  drilled,  in  order  to  meet 
the  gigantic  economic  struggle  which  has  been  waged  in  the  past 
and  will  be  waged  in  the  future  between  nations,  but  also  to  have 
an  ejBfective,  efficient  and  all-inclusive  system  of  national  educa- 
tion which  will  be  able  to  meet  the  economic  necessities  of  the 
times.  Such  educational  preparation  is  even  more  necessary, 
because  as  far  as  the  army  and  navy  is  concerned,  it  requires  two 
and  one-half  times  an  industrial  man  nowadays  to  support  a  man 
in  the  field.  As  far  as  our  industrial  and  commercial  system 
is  concerned,  and  our  ability  to  compete  with  other  nations,  it 
is  even  more  necessary  to  have  a  comprehensive  and  inclusive 
national  educational  system. 

Now,  then,  it  so  happens  that  the  continuation  schools  are 
one  form,  and  ought  to  be  one  of  the  forms  and  agencies,  of  this 
national  system  of  education.  And  here  arises  the  question — 
Why  is  it  that  continuation  schools  are  required,  demanded  and 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  missing  links  in  every 
system  of  education  in  every  country?  The  reasons  why  this 
universal  demand  exists  I  will  try  to  give  you  this  afternoon 
in  the  round  table,  but  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
demand  I  have  a  report  here  from  the  superintendent  of  schools 
of  the  city  of  Mimich,  of  1912.  In  that  year,  in  several  years 
previous,  and  since,  the  continuation  schools  of  Munich  were 
inspected  by  643  visitors  from  twenty-two  different  countries. 
Of  these  only  twenty-nine  were  Americans,  or  .45  of  one  per 
cent.  Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  what  that  means — ^that 
the  United  States  is  to  be  compelled  to  compete  with  twenty-two 
different  nations  who  are  anxious  and  bound  to  have  continuation 
schools  similar,  as  far  as  their  application  to  their  country  per- 
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mits,  to  the  Munich  schools,  and  in  order  to  fit  the  United  States 
into  that  family  of  nations,  to  make  the  working  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  at  large  profit  by  continuation 
schools,  to  make  them  fit  into  the  competitive  struggle  of  these 
twenty-two  nations,  your  committee  on  Corporation  Continuation 
Schools  has  been  given  a  dual  mission ;  first,  to  meet  that  national 
necessity  by  fitting  the  people  through  the  schools  for  the  struggle 
with  the  other  twenty-two  nations;  and  second,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  industry  as  far  as  these  schools  can  do  it. 

You  all  have  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  committee  in  your 
hands,  and  probably  have  read  it,  so  I  will  not  dwell,  until  this 
afternoon,  on  the  particulars  of  this  report,  but  I  will  give  you, 
in  addition,  a  few  other  points  on  continuation  school  problems, 
vitally  connected  with,  or  necessary  to,  the  system  of  continuation 
schools.    Some  of  the  conditions  to  be  considered  are  as  follows : 

Industrially:  Greater  mental  and  mechanical  efficiency. 

Economically:  Decrease  of  resources  in  quantity  or  quality, 
or  both.  Keener  competition  due  to  increase  of  population  and 
the  entering  of  other  nations  upon  the  world's  markets. 

Civically :  To  be  prepared  for  meeting  increased  taxation  de- 
manding scientific  management  of  mtmicipal,  state  and  federal 
government,  regulation  and  protection  of  public  health,  sanita- 
tion, water  supply,  sewering,  lighting,  paving  and  transportation. 
This,  in  turn,  require*s  increased  technical  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens  in  order  to  comprehend  the  value  and  necessity 
of  all  these  measures  for  public  and  individual  welfare. 

Morally:  The  qualifications  for  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  foregoing  conditions  of  modern  life  cannot  be  obtained  and 
maintained  without  the  cultivation  of  a  high  sense  of  civic  duty 
and  moral  responsibility,  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  individualistic 
desires  for  the  common  good,  or,  in  other  words,  tempering  the 
egotistic  necessities  of  the  individual  for  self-preservation  with 
the  altruistic  spirit  of  cooperation,  harmony  of  purpose,  unity  of 
action,  and  mutual  confidence. 

Socially:  Modern  society  with  its  ever  increasing  millions  of 
people  requiring  to  be  housed,  clothed  and  fed  comfortably,  de- 
mands mass  production  on  an  immense  scale  in  order  to  produce 
the  goods  wherewith  to  satisfy  these  requirements  and  to  provide 
the  necessary  intercourse  and  transportation.  This  mass  produc- 
tion has  necessitated  the  concentration  of  masses  of  employes  at 
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suitable  localities  with  its  unavoidable  subjection  to  strict  rules 
of  organization  and  military  discipline,  all  of  which  is  expressed 
under  the  comprehensive  term  of  ''industrialism."  Now,  then, 
this  industrialism,  with  its  military  discipline  and  restriction  of 
voltmtary  and  independent  action,  not  only  when  at  work,  but 
these  restrictions  governing  the  employe,  often  when  not  at  work, 
interferes  constantly  with  our  accepted  theories  of  democratic 
liberty  and  independent  action. 

That  is  to  say,  modem  industrialism  is  antagonistic  to  the 
carrying  out  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
our  democratic  institutions.  Thus,  the  necessary  autocracy  of 
controlling  mass  organization  and  mass  action,  is  constantly  clash- 
ing in  daily  life  with  our  accepted  theories  of  democratic  indi- 
vidualism. Each  of  these  social  forces  trying  to  get  the  upper 
hand  over  the  other,  silently  and  insidiously,  to  be  sure,  but  none 
the  less  creating  friction  and  discord  in  the  social  structure. 
One  manifestation  of  this  social  contradiction  we  see  in  the 
growing  mob  spirit,  in  the  unwillingness  to  submit  to  civic,  legal 
or  social  restraint. 

The  desire  for  freedom  of  action  trying  to  find  an  outlet 
from  this  restraint,  operates  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance. 
And  the  line  of  least  resistance  is  offered  by  our  civic  institutions. 
Industrialism  not  only  has  the  advantage  of  commanding  the  con- 
centrated power  of  impersonal  organization,  but  conditions  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  that  power  on  the  ability  of  earning  one's 
bread  and  butter.  Industrial  organization  is  not  subject  to  the 
will  and  whim  of  the  employe,  high  or  low.  And  this  holds  good 
whether  the  form  of  government  is  autocraticj,  aristocratic,  oli- 
garchic, or  democratic  or  socialistic.  But  in  a  democracy  like 
ours  the  restraint  imposed  by  civic  institutions  upon  the  individual 
are  sanctioned  by  the  citizens  themselves,  hence,  offer  less  resist- 
ance if  their  restraint  becomes  irksome. 

Hence,  if  there  be  not  a  high  sense  of  civic  duty  and  moral 
responsibility,  the  reaction  produced  upon  the  average  mind  by 
the  imposed  restriction  by  the  industrial  organization  on  freedom 
of  individual  action,  then  freedom  of  action  is  sought  in  brushing 
aside  the  restraints  of  civic  institutions,  and  we  have  the  mob 
spirit  in  its  various  forms. 

Intellectually:  There  are  several  forces  at  work  to  lower,  or 
to  keep  low,  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  mass  of  the  people : 
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First.  There  are  those  who  are  systematically  opposed  to 
the  education  of  the  working  men  and  women  beyond  the  three 
R's,  and,  if  necessary,  a  modicum  of  manual  dexterity.  With 
that  class  of  people,  the  human  being  begins  only  with  the  high- 
school  graduate.    They  think  an  ignorant  man  "safer." 

Second.  There  are  much  larger  numbers  who  are  clearly  in 
favor  of  educating  the  masses  of  our  workingmen,  but  who  are 
rather  lukewarm  about  helping  to  do  it  because  of  the  many 
difficulties  and  disappointments  that  have  to  be  overcome  in  any 
endeavor  for  popular  education. 

Third.  College  graduates,  considering  the  workingmail  so- 
cially inferior,  are  also  indisposed  to  favor  his  education  in  the 
desire  to  have  the  workingman  "keep  his  place"  in  society  and 
not  encroach  upon  the  aristocracy  of  the  "educated."  Frequently 
also  there  is  the  fear  that  latent  talents  might  become  developed 
and  thus  produce  undesirable  competition  in  the  higher  grade 
labor  market. 

Fourth.  The  atrophying  influences  of  the  monotony  of  highly 
specialized  and  repetitive  work  in  shop,  store  and  office  produce 
a  certain  undefinable  degree  of  stagnation  of  the  mind  of  workers, 
pulling  down  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  mass  of  industrial 
and  commercial  workers  if  this  tendency  is  not  counteracted  in 
one  way  or  another. 

Basic  principles  upon  which  to  establish  a  national  system  of 
continuation  schools,  public  and  private,  subject  to  modification 
and  arrangement  of  details  to  suit  state  laws  and  local  conditions 
are  as  follows: 

The  main  aim  should  be  not  only  to  develop  the  latent  talents 
in  the  pupils  requisite  for  increased  industrial  efficiency,  but  at 
the  same  time  cultivate  an  understanding  for  the  national  need 
of  economic  scrutiny  in  the  use  and  application  of  our  mental 
and  material  resources,  the  understanding  of  which  tends  to 
develop  the  moral  sense  of  responsibility  and  duty  of  the  man 
and  citizen. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  preaching  and  cultivating  abstract 
ideals  of  spiritual  goodness  of  citizenship  separate  and  distinct 
from  one's  occupational  and  civic  duties,  continuation  schools 
should  be  made,  and  can  be  made,  an  instrumentality  for  ideal- 
izing the  daily  routine  of  life  into  the  construction  that  work, 
moral  responsibility  and  civic  duty  are  inseparably  interrelated 
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and  cannot  be  separated  into  distinct  qualifications  without  injury 
to  the  community. 

Hence,  specific  training  is  in  nowise  a  function  of  continuation 
schools,  but  their  function  should  be  considered  to  be  the  devel- 
opment of  general  intelligence  by  filling  the  gaps  in  their  previous 
training  which  might  be  detrimental  for  their  success  in  the 
vocational  world  they  are  entering;  to  advance  economic  and 
vocational  knowledge,  to  strengthen  and  deepen  the  moral  and 
social  ideas  of  the  youth  and  to  giv^  them  moral  ideas  about  their 
relation  to  their  environment  and  employment,  and  to  enable 
them  to  transmit  their  experiences  into  terms  of  social  relations 
for  the  advancement  of  vocational,  community  and  national 
progress. 

Reaction:  The  reaction  from  such  a  development  of  general 
intelligence  in  continuation  schools  upon  the  vocational  standard 
of  the  industries  and  upon  the  civic  standard  of  the  community 
and  the  nation,  would  be  beneficial  because  of  the  great  number 
of  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  who  are  to  be  reached  by  the  con- 
tinuation schools  and  whose  contribution  to  industrial  and  social 
progress,  while  small  with  the  individual,  is  very  important  in 
the  aggregate. 

The  more  a  man's  daily  occupation  tends  to  produce  mental 
stagnation,  the  greater  the  craving  for  cheap,  excitable  and  fre- 
quently demoralizing  sport  and  amusement  as  a  temporary  relief 
and  revival  from  this  intellectual  dormancy.  Thus,  the  natural 
reaction  upon  society  of  modern  industrialism  is  repression  and 
suppression  of  will  power,  of  reasoning  power,  of  judgment,  of 
initiative,  of  national  outlook,  of  social  ideas  and  ideals,  living 
only  for  the  moment,  with  the  desire  of  gratifying  material  and 
animal  wants  and  instincts. 

Subject  this  nervously  disposed  and  excitable  nation,  with  its 
political  demagogery  and  social  vagaries  to  these  influences  for  a 
generation  and  see  what  you  get. 

Only  ten  per  cent  of  our  industrial  workers  are  able  to  earn 
$10  or  more.  This  means  that  there  are  90  per  cent  in  the  un- 
skilled and  semi-skilled  occupations.  Of  the  female  labor,  only 
five  per  cent  are  able  to  earn  more  than  this,  and  95  per  cent  of 
our  female  workers  need  this  continuation  school  education. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  there  are  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  and  some  of  the  points  which  I  have  not  mentioned, 
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which  will  be  discussed  this  afternoon  in  the  round  table.  I  ear- 
nestly invite  you  all  to  be  present  and  participate  in  the  discussion, 
as  there  are  a  number  of  other  points  to  be  mentioned  that  may 
be  new  to  you. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  Professor  D.  E.  Childs,  who 
is  the  principal  of  the  Buffalo  Technical  High  School.  I  think 
we  are  fortunate  in  having  this  gentleman  present.  The  Suffalo 
Technical  High  School  is  doing  an  immense  amount  of  good 
work,  not  only  for  the  city  of  Buffalo,  but  for  the  State  of  New 
York  and  generally.  While  the  Buffalo  Technical  High  School 
is  not  directly  engaged  in  continuation  school  work,  it  is  a  vital 
contributor  to  this  work  and  to  the  preparation  of  the  population 
for  a  comprehension  of  this  work. 
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COMMITTEE   ON   CORPORATION   CON- 
TINUATION  SCHOOLS 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In  all  ages,  with  all  races  aiid  nations,  certain  inherent  forces 
contributed  to  the  weakening  and  decline  of  nations.  In  some 
instances  nature's  forces  were  the  destructive  agencies,  while  in 
others  man's  negligence,  indifference  or  ignorance  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  decline.  The  ruthless  and  wasteful  destruction 
of  forests  has  turned  once  fertile  and  densely  inhabited  regions 
into  desolated  countries,  while  in  some  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  the  mental  and  moral  neglect  of  the  masses  of  people 
reacted  injuriously  upon  their  advanced  civilization,  producing 
internal  decay  and  retrogression  on  account  of  not  using,  or 
misusing,  the  inherent  talents  of  the  people. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  position  today  to  profit  by  the 
lessons  of  the  past.  A  combination  of  immense  resources,  ex- 
tensive territory,  colonized  by  the  best  there  was  in  human  mental 
and  physical  strength  and  endurance,  free  institutions,  the  blun- 
ders of  an  English  king  forcing  the  development  of  the  people's 
ingenuity  and  the  discoveries  of  science  and  mechanical  inven- 
tions at  the  opportune  time  have  produced  a  dazzling  success, 
making  the  United  States  the  leading  nation  of  today. 

But  this  success,  while  highly  creditable  to  the  Nation,  has 
been  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  a  hothouse  production.  Suc- 
cess could  not  have  been  attained  without  immense  waste  of 
natural  resources  of  all  kinds,  robbing  of  the  virgin  soil  and 
the  exploitation  of  generations  of  human  experience  and  learn- 
ing without  serious  attempt  at  replacing  all  that  waste,  leaving 
us  untrained  in  habits  of  economy  and  unprepared  for  the  cold 
blasts  of  adversity  that  may  be  caused  by  decrease  in  resources, 
in  fertility  of  soil,  in  our  mental  resources,  lying  dormant  and 
undeveloped  in  our  young  people,  and  ever  keener,  relentless 
competition  between  ever-increasing  populations. 

With  the  growth  of  the  democratic  spirit  and  the  decen- 
tralization, that  is,  the  breaking  up  into  groups,  of  society,  there 
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must  go  a  corresponding  growth  of  popular  intelligence  and  sense 
of  responsibility  if  orderly  government  is  to  be  maintained  and 
the  mob  spirit  be  held  in  check.  Under  any  form  of  government 
the  people  will  rule  in  the  end,  and  if  the  people  do  not  know 
how  to  rule  intelligently  they  will  rule  by  brute  force.  Hence, 
the  education  of  the  masses  must  offer  some  pivoted  point,  or 
points,  around  which  all  the  divers  interests  of  society  can  be 
gathered  into  one  common  aim.  Law  and  institutions  and  the 
knowledge  and  financial  ability  to  maintain  them  are  the  unify- 
ing forces  of  modem  democratic  society.  Orderly  social  and 
institutional  life  rests  upon  the  power  of  self-control  and  judi- 
cious execution  of  individual  judgment,  upon  the  conception  of 
civic  duty  and  responsibility.  But  these  are  manifestations  of 
moral,  of  ethical  and  cultural  qualifications  and,  to  the  super- 
ficial observer,  apart  from  industrial  activity.  However,  we 
have  to  acknowledge  that  work  and  morality  cannot  be  separated. 
The  man  or  woman  without  moral  principles,  sense  of  duty  and 
civic  responsibility  may  be  a  skillful  mechanic,  but  they  are  not 
reliable,  requiring  expensive  supervision. 

The  man  working  for  a  living,  the  moral  man  to  do  his  work 
right  and  the  conscientious  citizen  who  supports  the  institutions 
which  hold  society  together,  ensuring  industrial  and  commercial 
stability,  are  one  and  the  same  person  in  daily  life,  and  if  either 
one  in  this  trio  of  a  triple  life  is  weak  and  defective,  then  the 
other  two  are  of  little  social  and  economic  value. 

Your  committee  on  corporation  continuation  schools  has  en- 
deavored to  have  the  details  of  these  continuation  schools  rest 
upon  these  basic  principles  of  modern  civic,  social  and  eco- 
nomic life. 

Unconsideked  Factors. 

Thus  far,  in  all  of  our  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  industrial 
education,  the  attainment  of  immediate  results  for  the  benefit 
of  commercial  purposes  overshadowed  all  other  considerations. 
This  was  natural,  unavoidable  and  necessary,  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  under  which  our  industries  and  com- 
merce developed  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

This  development  took  place  under  the  artificially  forcing 
conditions  of  a  hothouse  atmosphere  for  which  no  one  in  par- 
ticular was  responsible,  but  which  produced,  under  an  unregu- 
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lated  stimulus,  some  unhealthy  educational  growths  which  cre- 
ated the  impression  that  industry  and  commerce  were  claiming 
the  monopoly  of  our  whole  educational  system  for  productive 
purposes  only. 

The  results  of  this  unconsidered  driving  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  one  direction  were  of  no  particular  advantage  either  to 
the  industries  or  to  commerce,  or  to  education  as  a  whole. 
They  alienated  the  confidence  of  the  school  people  who,  due  to 
their  inheritance  of  our  traditional  educational  system,  were  as 
little  prepared,  and  excusably  so,  to  grasp  the  larger  cultural- 
izing  and  socializing  mission  of  industrial  education  for  the 
masses  of  our  industrial  workers  as  were  the  industries  and 
commerce  prepared  for  the  same  ideas  in  their  earlier  days  of 
development.  These  were  our  children's  diseases  in  industrial 
educational  endeavor,  and  it  is  due  largely  to  the  intelligent  efforts 
of  The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  which  cleared 
the  educational  atmosphere,  discouraged  hothouse  driving,  recog- 
nized the  inestimable  value  of  latent  educational  resources  in 
our  national  educational  system,  tried  to  attract  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  school  people  and  put  the  various  phases  of  in- 
dustrial education  upon  a  scientific  basis. 

The  foundation  of  industrial  preparedness,  of  which  so  much 
is  heard  of  late,  is  a  highly  efficient  national  system  of  industrial 
education  of  a  broad  kind  which  fecognizes  the  hitherto  uncon- 
sidered factors  and  social  forces  which  underlie  human  activity. 

Thus  far  the  school  man  has  looked  at  industrial  education 
chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  its  being  an  object  for  mental 
discipline  and  has  had  little  sympathy  with  the  new-found  child 
in  the  schoolroom  because  it  was  thought  unable  to  respond  to 
cultural  influences. 

On  the  other  hand,  industry  and  commerce  began  to  see  that 
specialized  industrial  education  with  its  one-sided  appeal  to  selfish, 
egotistic  tendencies  was  socially  and  economically  destructive 
rather  than  constructive.  Hence  the  search  for  those  uncon- 
sidered factors  in  industrial  education  which  would  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  and  coordinate  industrial  training  with  the  living 
social  forces  of  material  prosperity,  social  justice,  economic  scru- 
tiny, civic  consciousness,  moral  rectitude  and  vocational  efficiency. 

These  qualifications  are  essential  to  the  stability  of  our  politi- 
co-social-economic fabric,  and  are  so  interwoven  in  their  daily 
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workings  that  none  can  be  separated  without  injury  to  the 
others. 

One  factor  is  the  relation  of  industrial  education  to  minimum 
wage  scales.  Does  a  minimum  wage  law  stimulate  or  retard 
the  desire  or  necessity  for  industrial  education?  If  a  minimimi 
wage  law  takes  away  the  incentive  for  personal  exertion  by  the 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled,  what  effect  will  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  continuation  schools  have  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
employees  ?  In  case  of  compulsory  attendance,  which  would  have 
the  greater  elements  of  effectiveness  in  results,  public  or  corpora- 
tion continuation  schools?  What  is  the  relation  of  the  flat  rate 
and  piece  work  rate  of  wages  to  the  success  of  corporation 
continuation  schools?  What  is  the  relation  of  industrial  educa- 
tion and  continuation  schools  to  the  expensive  "turnover"  of 
labor? 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  "dual"  system  of  industrial  edu- 
cation to  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  continuation  schools? 

Can  continuation  schools  be  made  a  civilizing,  a  socializing 
factor  in  modern  life  so  as  to  refute  the  charge  that  industrial 
education  serves  only  the  commercial  needs  of  industry  and 

commerce  ? 

These  are  all  factors  which  have  received  little  or  no  attention 
thus  far  as  to  the  possible  influence  of  industrial  education  in 
shaping,  modifying  or  increasing  the  efficiency  of  these  factors, 
or  being  influenced  by  them.  Frequently  we  pride  ourselves  in 
believing  that  we  control  the  social  forces,  when,  on  closer  an- 
alysis, we  find  that  these  forces  control  us  in  a  way  whereby  the 
value  of  our  efforts  is  materially  minimized. 

Such  a  silently  disturbing  factor  is  the  decentralizing  tendency 
of  our  democratic  age.  In  conformity  with  this  decentralizing 
spirit,  society  breaks  up  into  innumerable  small  groups,  associa- 
tions, societies,  lodges,  clubs,  orders,  etc.,  each  of  which  pur- 
sues interests  of  its  own  without  reference  to  any  possible 
destructive  or  constructive  reaction  upon  the  welfare  of  society 
as  a  whole.  Each  group  considering  itself  greater  than  the 
community. 

No  attention  whatsoever  has  been  paid  to  the  relation  of  in- 
dustrial education  to  the  atrophying  influences  upon  the  human 
mind  and  the  habits  of  the  masses  of  industrial  workers  through 
excessive  specialization  and  monotony  of  occupation.     In  thou- 
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sands  of  cases  industrial  education,  misapplied  as  to  method,  has 
aggravated  this  psychological  factor  instead  of  counteracting  its 
deteriorating  effects. 

Methods  for  Counteracting  These  Unconsidered  Factors. 

Does  industrial  education  in  general  and  continuation  schools 
in  particular  offer  any  methods  whereby  to  minimize  or  counter- 
act the  retarding  or  degenerating  effects  upon  industrial  society 
of  any  or  all  of  these  unconsidered  factors?  In  an  endeavor  to 
answer  this  question,  your  Committee  on  Corporation  Continu- 
ation Schools  is  well  aware  that  there  is  neither  an  educational, 
nor  a  political,  nor  a  social  panacea  in  this  world  to  remedy 
the  ills  we  are  apt  to  complain  of. 

Nor  is  the  time  at  our  disposal  sufficient  or  the  circumstances 
so  favorable  to  get  the  most  out  of  what  agencies  are  available 
for  our  purposes.  But  our  acctmiulated  educational  experiences 
and  social  forces  offer  us  methods  and  agencies  which  should 
prove  very  helpful  for  doing  the  best  we  can. 

Educators  realize  more  and  more  that  the  backwardness  in 
educational  attainments,  so  much  complained  of  by  business 
people  and  manufacturers,  and  which  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  proposed  organization  of  corporation  continuation  schools, 
is  due  not  so  much  to  lack  of  talent  in  our  young  people  as  to 
antiquated  methods  of  teaching  and  insufficient  training  of  our 
teachers. 

Mechanical  text-book  teaching,  which  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University,  calls  the  American 
vice  in  our  educational  system,  and  the  practical  absence  in  our 
elementary  school  teaching  of  any,  or,  at  best,  but  a  fragmentary, 
reference  to  the  vital  social,  economic  and  moral  forces  and 
problems  of  everyday  life,  leave  the  reasoning  powers  of  our 
young  people  undeveloped  when  they  leave  school. 

Hence  the  universal  complaint  by  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial people  that  the  boys  and  girls  asking  for  employment  cannot 
think  and  reason,  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  what  they  have 
learned,  and  do  not  know  their  country.  How  shall  they  when 
their  education  consists  mainly  in  memory  training,  and  the 
great  body  of  our  teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  themselves  do 
not  know  their  own  country  beyond  their  text-books?    And  these, 
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again,  deal  mostly  only  with  literary,  military  and  political  refer- 
ences to  our  national  life  and  development,  even  in  our  high 
schools. 

Opportunity  for  the  Corporation  Continuation  Schools. 

By  avoiding  these  shortcomings  in  practical  application  in 
daily  life  of  the  results  of  abstract  elementary  education  and 
using  practically  applicable,  concrete  and  inductive  methods  of 
instruction  the  corporation  continuation  school  can  prove  and 
ought  to  prove  and  concretely  demonstrate  its  financial  and 
educational  value  to  the  industries  and  commerce  and  to  the 
nation  at  large  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  our  educational  system. 

Furthermore,  the  corporation  continuation  school,  more  so 
than  any  other  similar  public  or  private  school,  has  a  mass  of 
practical  and  concrete  economic,  social  and  administrative  mate- 
rial to  deal  with,  is  in  fact  forced  to  deal  with,  that  the  inductive 
method  of  teaching  in  these  schools  recommends  itself  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  results 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  an  investment  for  the  perfection 
of  the  working  quality  of  the  plant,  but  should  be  considered 
no  less  by  industry  and  commerce  as  a  necessary  contribution 
to  the  general  fund  of  public  intelligence  which  must  be  kept  at 
our  disposal,  as  an  available  working  capital,  wherewith  to  sus- 
tain and  maintain  our  intellectual,  moral,  aesthetic,  economic  and 
industrial  progress  and  civilization  in  the  struggle  for  national 
and  individual  existence. 

This  national  cooperative  spirit,  harmony  of  purpose  and 
unity  of  action  are  as  essential  for  individual  success,  corporate 
prosperity  and  community  welfare  as  they  are  indispensable  for 
the  attainment  of  national  defense  and  protection  against  foreign 
aggression. 

Merits  of  the  Inductive  Meth(x>. 

The  value  of  the  inductive  method  of  teaching  as  used  in 
corporation  continuation  schools,  corporation  apprentice  schools 
and  their  special  schools  is  found  in  the  ability  to  make  use  of 
the  practical  material  at  hand  to  draw  conclusions  from  the 
individual  object,  or  subject,  the  pupil  is  brought  in  contact 
with  in  his  daily  work;  to  the  value  and  relation  of  the  object. 
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or  subject;  upon  the  influence  it  has  upon  his,  or  her,  work; 
why  it  helps  to  retain  for  him,  or  her,  his  or  her  "job" ;  why  the 
economic  use  of  paper,  twine,  fuel,  metals — in  fact,  all  kinds 
of  materials  used  and  handled  by  the  pupils,  be  their  work  of 
an  unskilled,  semi-skilled  or  skilled  nature — is  necessary  to  keep 
the  industry  they  are  engaged  in — in  fact,  all  industries  and 
agriculture — alive  and  active. 

From  all  this  we  are  forced  to  draw  the  deduction  that,  while 
it  is  right  and  proper  to  take  care  of  our  individual  interests 
first,  since  without  egotism  as  the  mainspring  of  human  activity 
there  would  be  no  incentive  to  work  and  to  develop  our  talents, 
nevertheless,  since  all  of  our  fellow  citizens  are  actuated  by  the 
same  motive  and  since  the  material  substances  wherewith  to  sat- 
isfy our  egotistic  desires  are  limited  in  one  way  or  another,  it 
becomes  a  moral  duty  and  civic  responsibility  to  learn  all  there 
is  in  regard  to  the  connection  of  material  things  with  our  own 
welfare  and  the  material  and  social  welfare  of  the  community 
we  live  in.  Now,  then,  concrete  and  inductive  methods  of 
teaching  in  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  of  the  98 
per  cent,  of  the  population  who  do  not  go  further  than  the  high 
school,  and  especially  of  the  85  per  cent,  who  never  reach  the 
high  school,  mean  the  training  of  the  sense  in  accurate  observa- 
tion, in  the  ability  to  compare  and  to  reason. 

Scope  of  Inductive  Teaching. 

If  this  inductive  teaching  goes  beyond  the  customary  and 
stereotyped  manual  dexterity  training  and  includes  a  study  of 
the  material  resources  which  are  indispensable  to  maintain  our 
lives  and  organized  society,  if  it  includes  a  study  of  the  economic 
scrutiny  necessary  to  preserve  a  proper  balance  between  the 
amount  of  these  material  resources  on  hand  and  the  amount  to  be 
used  without  unnecessary  waste,  then  the  pupil  can  draw  con- 
clusions from  the  immediate  object  he  is  working  at  to  the 
connection  of  his  work  with  his  environment.  And,  in  addition, 
the  moral  sense  of  responsibility  is  aroused,  and  the  understand- 
ing that  we  all  have  to  cooperate  as  a  matter  of  civic  duty  to 
develop  and  use  our  talents  for  the  common  purpose  of  pro- 
moting mutual  welfare.  The  reason  why  our  young  people,  when 
going  to  work,  cannot  think  and  do  not  know  how  to  use  what 
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they  have  learned  to  best  advantage  is  found  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University : 
"We  Americans,  like  the  Qiinese,  have  dwelt  in  our  schools  too 
much  on  two  faculties — discrimination  between  the  shades  of 
meaning  of  different  words  and  phrases,  and  memory  for  words, 
phrases,  narrative,  description,  and  even  argument.  Memory 
training  has  predominated  over  training  in  observation  and  the 
acquisition  of  skill." 

Program. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  progressive  educational  prin- 
ciples your  Committee  on  Corporation  Continuation  Schools  has 
prepared,  and  respectfully  offers  to  the  Association,  a  program, 
for  use  in  the  organization  or  management  of  these  continuation 
schools. 

Your  committee  believes  these  educational  principles  and  de- 
tails of  the  program  equally  well  adapted  not  only  for  develop- 
ing and  increasing  the  vocational  efficiency  of  the  employees, 
thus  justifying  the  investment  in  the  school  plant'  from  the  purely 
economic  standpoint,  but  at  the  same  time  being  instrumental  in 
developing,  as  far  as  the  short  time  permits,  an  insight  into  the 
social  and  moral  needs  of  community  life,  cooperative  action  and 
civic  responsibility. 

Kind  of  Pupils  to  Be  Provided  For. 

Owing  to  the  heterogeneity  of  the  pupils  in  mentality  and 
acquirements,  ranging  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grade,  some 
suffering  from  arrested  development  while  others  are  permanently 
weak,  the  organization  and  teaching  material  must  be  adopted 
and  adapted  to  conditions  and  cannot  well  be  standardized  and 
specialized. 

Subjects  to  Be  Taught. 

The  subjects  taught  must  connect  with  the  elementary 
branches  of  the  school,  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  meaning  and 
import  of  the  new  life  he,  or  she,  is  to  enter,  and  offer  oppor- 
tunity, as  much  as  is  possible,  to  arouse  latent  talents  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employee,  the  employer,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  at  large. 
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FOR  BOYS  FROM  14  TO  16  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

Arithmetic. 

Give  a  brief  review  of  mental  and  written  arithmetic  to  ascer- 
tain attainments  and  capacity  of  pupils. 

Elementary  examples  of  arithmetic,  correlated  to  the  work 
the  pupils  are  engaged  in,  the  time  they  are  at  work,  the  mate- 
rials they  are  handling,  or  the  wages  they  and  others  are 
receiving. 

Computing  Areas  of  Squares,  Circles,  Triangles,  Etc. 

For  the  more  advanced,  simple  calculations  on  the  cost  of 
materials  used,  quantities  used  for  a  given  piece  or  quantity  of 
work  to  be  done,  balancing  of  accounts,  and  similar  exercises 
would  prove  interesting  to  all. 

Geography. 

The  earth  and  continents.  Latitude  and  longitude.  Differ- 
ence of  time  between  New  York,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Petro- 
grad,  Constantinople,  Vladivostock,  Peking,  Calcutta,  etc.  Time 
belts  in  United  States.  Rain  belt.  Semi-arid  belt.  Arid  belt. 
Influence  of  mountain  ranges,  plains,  lakes  and  rainfall  upon 
climate,  agriculture,  transportation,  intercourse  and  trade.  Why 
some  states  are  more  industrial  and  others  more  agricultural. 
Influence  of  coast  line  and  rivers  and  lakes  upon  industry  and 
commerce.  Forests  and  their  influence  upon  climate,  agriculture 
and  industry.    Distribution  of  forests.    The  home  state. 

History. 

Colonial  trade  and  industry.  What  articles  did  the  Colonists 
export  and  what  did  they  import  ?  Where  to  did  they  export  goods 
and  from  where  did  they  import?  Their  money  and  barter. 
Beginning  of  manufacture  of  iron,  clothes,  leather,  glass.  Influ- 
ence of  the  prohibition,  by  King  George  the  Third,  of  the  emi- 
gration and  exportation  from  England  to  the  United  States  of 
mechanics  and  tools  of  all  kinds  to  prevent  them  from  having 
industries.    Inventions  after  the  Revolutionary  War.    Building 
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of  state  roads,  canals,  and  railroads.    Telegraph  and  ocean  cable. 
Pony  post  and  opening  of  the  West. 

Nature  Study. 

Food  plants  and  their  distribution.  Birds  and  their  relation 
to  injurious  insect  life.  Conservation  of  forests,  of  bird  life, 
of  fish  and  game  animals,  and  why.  Irrigation  and  its  relation 
to  food  supply.  Resources  necessary  for  the  industry  the  pupil 
is  engaged  in,  where  obtained  or  found.  Processes  of  their  con- 
version into  semi-finished  and  finished  materials. 

Hygiene  and  Civics. 

General  principles  of  health  and  sanitation.  Their  influence 
on  earning  power  and  general  welfare  of  the  home  and  the 
community.  Health  department.  Prevention  of  disease  and  acci- 
dents and  conservation  of  health  a  moral  and  civic  obligation 
of  every  one.  Safety  first  principle.  Money  and  time  loss  from 
sickness  and  accidents,  to  the  individual,  to  the  family  and  to  the 
community.     Sorrow,  misery,  privation  to  be  avoided. 

Drawing. 

At  this  early  stage  of  continuation  schools  drawing  is  best 
confined  to  the  making  of  sketches  from  objects  and  catalogues. 


FOR  GIRLS  FROM  14  TO  16  YEARS. 

As  far  as  school  attainments  are  concerned,  girls  from  14  to 
16  years  of  age  will  not  be  found  any  better  prepared  than  boys 
of  the  same  age.  But  psychologically  the  girl  at  this  age  has  the 
advantage  over  the  boy  of  a  better  and  quicker  grasp  of  details. 

Arithmetic  and  Geography. 

Occupational  conditions  being  practically  the  same  at  this  age 
with  the  girls  as  with  boys,  arithmetic  and  geography  should  be 
plain  and  simple,  correlating  -to  the  business  activities  the  girls 
are  engaged  in,  and,  where  practical,  with  more  reference  to 
the  home. 
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Nature  Study. 

Since  most  girls  will  be  engaged  in  office  or  textile  work,  the 
study  of  food  plants,  textile  raw  materials,  processes  for  their 
conversion  and  nature  and  quality  of  finished  product  is  recom- 
mended. The  economic  value  and  ethical  and  aesthetic  influence 
of  these  materials  upon  the  home  should  be  particularly  empha- 
sized because  of  their  favorable  reaction  upon  the  home  and  the 
occupation. 

Hygiene  and  Civics. 

The  female  body  being  in  a  critical  stage  of  development  at 
this  age,  determining  the  future  physical  welfare,  stress  should  be 
laid  upon  a  helpful  understanding  of  the  proper  care  of  the 
body,  dress,  rest  and  recreation.  Likewise  the  proper  care  of  the 
home  and  nourishing  food.  Since  the  conservation  of  health, 
prevention  of  disease  and  sanitation  are  intimately  related  to 
public  welfare,  their  carrying  out  is  a  civic  duty,  and  therefore 
these  two  subjects  can  be  easily  combined. 


GENERAL  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Casually  and  judiciously  interspersed  among  the  more  spe- 
cific subjects  and  made  more  acceptable  by  charts  and  pictures 
to  the  easily  tired  minds  of  this  class  of  pupils,  their  attention 
may  be  called  to  how  their  faithful  work  is  helping  to  bring 
work  to  their  firm  and  how  their  own  employment  is  steadied 
thereby.  How  the  welfare  of  the  community  depends  upon  the 
cooperation  of  all  to  ensure  continued  prosperity  of  industry  and 
commerce.  How  avoidable  sickness  and  accidents,  riotous  living, 
intemperance  in  all  things  and  carelessness  disturb  the  stability, 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  community,  and  lower  the  efficiency 
of  the  work  and  of  the  shop  or  business. 

Boys  from  16  to  19. 

Not  only  will  there  be  a  considerably  larger  number  of  pupils 
from  16  to  19  to  be  taken  care  of,  but,  because  of  greater  ma- 
turity, better  school  attainments,  part  of  which  will  be  manual 
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training  of  some  sort,  more  ready  comprehensive  powers  and 
better  sifted  material,  a  larger  and  more  fertile  field  of  activity 
is  offered  for  the  continuation  school. 


ARITHMETIC. 

For  Commercial  and  Office  Workers. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  branches,  quality  rather  than  quantity 
should  be  the  aim,  and  the  pupils  should  be  trained  in  the  quick 
and  accurate  performance  of  arithmetical  examples.  At  the 
same  time  economic  scrutiny  should  be  taught  and  attention 
paid  to  civic  requirements. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  standard  of  abilities,  a 
review  of  eighth  grade  or  first  year  high  school  arithmetic  will 
be  found  advisable.    Three  classes  may  be  formed. 

First  class:  Coins  and  paper  money  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries;  changing  metric  weight  and  measure  into 
United  States  weight  and  measure;  calculations  with  money, 
weights  and  measures  of  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
has  commercial  connections;  the  daily,  monthly  and  yearly  ex- 
penditures for  a  single  man,  for  a  family ;  comparison  of  income 
and  expenditures;  savings  at  different  rates  of  interest;  review 
of  former  examples. 

Second  class:  Percentage  calculations,  their  application  to 
gain  and  loss ;  deduction  of  charges  and  loss  of  weight  by  drying 
or  leakage;  interest  calculation;  discounts;  checks,  drafts  and 
banking  practice. 

Third  class:  Calculations  of  gold  and  silver  in  their  relation 
to  coinage;  stock  exchange  with  charges;  time  payments  on 
drafts  with  charges  and  interest ;  bills  of  exchange,  with  accumu- 
lating charges;  simple  calculations  on  prices  of  goods,  gain  on 
a  rising  market,  loss  on  a  falling  market ;  the  same  goods  bought 
and  sold  upon  the  basis  of  weight  and  measure  and  money  of 
other  countries. 

Bookkeeping. 

First  class:  Simple  bookkeeping;  cases  of  cash  transactions; 
simple  cases  of  credit  transactions;  closing  of  books,  daily, 
monthly,  yearly. 
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Second  class:  Simple  bookkeeping;  more  difficult  cases  of 
credit  keeping;  crediting  checks  and  drafts;  current  account 
keeping  with  different  methods,  with  and  without  charges; 
closing  of  books,  monthly,  yearly. 

Third  class:  Double-entry  bookkeeping;  commission  trans- 
actions; current  accounts;  stocks  and  bonds,  dealings  in  cash 
and  on  account;  closing  of  books. 

Correspondence. 

Business  correspondence  of  all  kinds  and  forms  should  be 
considered  an  essential  part  of  continuation  school  work  in  store 
and  office,  since  a  plain,  intelligent,  accurate,  proper  statement 
is  an  important  time-saving  link  in  commercial  transactions  in 
all  their  stages. 


FOR  SHOP  WORKERS. 

Arithmetic. 

The  aim  should  be  to  acquaint  the  pupils  with  simple  business 
arithmetic  correlated  to  their  daily  life  and  the  work  they  are 
performing. 

Examples  from  shop  practice  and  geometrical  forms  may  be 
tried  as  far  as  the  mentality  of  the  pupils  permits. 

Drawing. 

To  decide  whether  time  should  be  devoted  to  drawing  by 
pupils  either  in  commercial  or  shop  continuation  schools  must  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  concern.  With  those 
pupils,  however,  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  apprentice  or 
some  other  special  school  sketching  and  drawing  suitable  to  the 
occupation  should  be  encouraged. 

Geography  and  History. 

In  the  elementary  schools  the  pupils  have  become  acquainted 
with  physical  geography  and  the  political  history  of  our  country. 
This  foundation  can  be  made  use  of  for  progressive  instruction 
in  the  geographical  distribution  of  our  industries — commerce  and 
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transportation  facilities:  canals,  roads,  railroads,  river  and  lake 
transportation — and  their  historic  development. 

These  subjects  can  be  easily  correlated  and  coordinated  and 
can  be  made  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  dullest  by  using 
the  narrative  style  and  illustrations  with  slides  or  moving  pictures 
or  charts. 

Why  competing  countries  have  geographical  advantages  over 
our  country,  or  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  development  of  their 
industries,  commerce  and  transportation,  if  clothed  in  the  form 
of  short  travel  stories,  would  give  our  young  people  an  idea  and 
understanding  of  why  we  have  to  do  certain  things  with  great 
economy,  requiring  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  of  all  working 
people  if  success  is  to  be  attained  and  maintained. 

Nature  Study  and  Resources. 

Nature  study  and  the  knowledge  of  resources  are  twin 
brothers  in  the  family  of  industrial  subjects  appealing  to  our 
interests  with  particular  intensity.  All  of  our  resources,  mental, 
physical  and  material,  are  products  of  nature;  hence  we  cannot 
study  them  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  laws  of  nature 
which  control  the  extent  and  value  to  us  of  our  resources. 

Our  material  resources  being  directly  and  intimately  related 
to  the  bread-and-butter  interests  of  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
as  much  as  to  the  skilled  and  the  manager  of  the  concern — or 
any  concern — the  study  of  the  nature,  availability,  extent,  loca- 
tion,  possible  duration,  useful  qualities,  and  distance  to  be  trans- 
ported of  the  materials  used  in  the  business  the  pupils  are  engaged 
in  should  form  an  important  part  of  the  instruction  in  continua- 
tion schools. 

Related  to  the  knowledge  of  the  resources  for  immediate 
consumption  is  a  knowledge  of  contributory  resources,  such  as 
are  necessary  for  the  growth,  conservation,  production,  conver- 
sion, or  transportation  of  the  immediately  necessary  resources, 
as,  for  instance,  lumber,  coal  and  minerals  to  work  up  fibrous 
raw  materials. 

A  knowledge  of  the  geographical  location  of  these  necessary 
and  contributing  raw  materials,  climatic  influences  upon  their 
growth  or  conservation,  and  upon  animals  which  also  may  serve 
as  raw  materials  or   indirectly  contribute  to  their  volume  or 
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quality,  should  be  considered  an  indispensable  part  of  all  indus- 
trial education,  but  more  particularly  of  continuation  schools. 
The  student  in  the  apprentice  and  special  school  enjoys  educa- 
tional advantages  for  the  development  of  faculties  which  are 
naturally  not  enjoyed  by  the  great  mass  of  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled. 

But  while  his  individual  vocational  contribution  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  business  is  not  as  great  as  that  of  the  skilled,  in 
ignorance  or  indifference,  may  be  as  great,  or  even  greater, 
of  ignorance  or  indifference,  may  be  as  great,  or  even  greater, 
because  of  greater  numbers,  than  similar  loss  from  trained 
skilled  employees. 

Moreover,  this  general  knowledge  of  their  own  country 
and  the,  however  primitive,  understanding  of  the  relation  of 
their  work  and  occupation  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the 
country  will  tend  powerfully  to  make  them  more  thoughtful, 
more  appreciative  and  cooperative,  and,  therefore,  better  citizens. 


NATURE   STUDY   AND   RESOURCES. 

For  Commercial  and  Office  Employees. 

Use  of  raw  materials,  their  production  and  conversion  into 
salable  products.  Their  value  and  properties  according  to  origin 
and  influence  of  transportation  by  water  or  rail,  hot  or  cold 
climate,  like  furs,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  rice,  tobacco, 
spices,  fruits,  grains,  salt,  beans,  peas  and  lentils,  flour,  fish,  eggs, 
milk,  butter,  oils,  etc. 

For  Shop  and  Commercial  Employees. 

Vegetable  fibres  for  the  textile  industries:  Cotton,  flax, 
hemp,  jute.  Animal  fibres  for  textile  industries:  Wool,  silk, 
hair,  feathers. 

Trees  and  their  products.  Fuels:  Coal — anthracite,  bitu- 
minous, lignite ;  peat ;  petroleum — crude  and  refined ;  natural  gas. 

Minerals:  Clays,  Fuller's  earth,  phosphate,  mica,  stone, 
marble,  glass,  sand,  etc. 

Ores:  Iron,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  copper,  quicksilver,  nickel, 
aluminum,  platina,  gold,  ana  silver. 
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Rainfall  and  climatological  influences  may  be  connected  with 
liunber,  grain  and  fruit  supply. 

Opportunity  should  not  be  neglected  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  pupils  to  what  extent  competing  countries  are  in  possession 
of  similar  resources  and  their  advantages  or  disadvantages  over 
our  country. 

m 

Health  and  Hygiene. 

The  "safety  first"  principle,  now  widely  agitated,  largely 
observed,  and  enforced  by  law  in  some  states,  could  be  made 
the  nucleus  around  which  to  build  up  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  money  value,  ethical  value,  and  moral  duty  to 
one's  self  and  surroundings  of  obeying  some  fundamental  rules 
of  health,  of  sanitation,  of  hygiene,  recreation  and  temperate 
living.  Charts  in  different  languages,  according  to  circumstances, 
should  be  freely  displayed,  giving  thie  financial  losses  caused  by 
avoidable  accidents  and  sickness  in  wages,  doctors'  bills,  medi- 
cine, ftmerals,  charitable  support,  etc.,  which  means  taxes  in 
some  shape  paid  by  some  one  in  the  end. 

The  disturbances,  sorrow,  misery  and  suffering  at  the  home 
and  by  the  family  might  be  brought  to  the  understanding  of  the 
pupils  in  simple  language  and  appeal  to  their  sympathy.  The 
disturbing  effects  upon  work  and  business  by  the  sudden  change 
and  absence  of  men  might  be  alluded  to  with  benefit.  Not  by 
direct  preaching,  but  by  indirect  story-telling  and  examples ;  the 
moral  obligation  to  avoid  excesses,  carelessness,  etc.,  in  order  to 
prevent  accidents  and  sickness,  might  be  brought  home. 

The  functions  of  the  human  body — nourishment,  food,  drink, 
cleanliness;  effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco  and  narcotics  or  drugs. 
Q)ndiments.  Clothing.  Home  and  sanitary  surroundings  of  the 
home.  Sensible  use  of  leisure  time.  Work  and  play.  Protec- 
tion against  occupational  diseases. 

Civics  and  Social  Life. 

The  aim  of  these  subjects  is  to  acquaint  the  pupils  in  a  free 
and  easy  way  with  ideas  and  ideals  of  social  and  civic  life,  its 
duties  and  responsibilities,  as  a  necessity  of  every-day  conduct 
while  at  home,  at  work  or  on  the  street.  Hence,  upon  the  one 
hand  civics,  hygiene  and  "safety  first"  are  closely  interwoven 
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subjects,  while  upon  the  other  hand  questions  and  problems  of  a 
social-economic  nature  arising  from  the  interchange  of  commu- 
nity, state  and  national  life,  or  from  the  clashings  of  the  interests 
of  the  social,  industrial  or  commercial  organizations,  will  acquaint 
the  pupils  with  the  inseparable  interdependence  of  all  human 
and  social  economic  and  political  interests  and  activities.  The 
develot)ment  of  trade,  commerce  and  industries  and  transporta- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  the  effects  of  present  development 
and  expansion  upon  further  development,  can  be  made  inter- 
esting and  profitable  to  widen  the  mental  horizon  of  the  pupils, 
however  lightly  the  subject  is  touched  upon;  the  idea  being  to  - 
enliven  and  broaden  the  mental  vision  and  imagination  of  the 
pupils  and  not  the  imparting  of  a  quantity  of  book  knowledge. 

Personal  conduct  in  the  home,  at  work,  in  the  street  and  in 
society  might  be  touched  upon  in  order  to  impress  the  idea  that 
one  can  and  ought  to  be  a  gentleman,  or  lady,  in  all  conditions  and 
stages  of  life. 

The  pupils  ought  to  be  made  to  understand  what  the  com- 
munity means  to  the  citizens,  what  it  does  for  them,  and  how 
it  is  done  and  who  does  it,  and  then  make  them  understand  that, 
and  why  it  is  to  their  interest  and  their  duty  to  help  and  why 
to  help  in  this  community  work. 

Current  events  and  voting  time  may  be  seized  upon  as  an 
opportunity  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that,  and  how  the  welfare 
of,  every  one  of  us  depends  upon  the  good  will  and  cooperation 
of  all  of  us. 

Visits  to  the  city  hall,  police  stations,  waterworks,  garbage 
plants,  public  library,  or  other  municipally  owned  undertakings 
will  impress  the  pupils  with  the  sense  of  ownership  and  respon- 
sibility as  part  of  the  municipal  family.  Most  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  continuation  schools  have  lost  interest  in  school  and 
education,  and  since  the  school  represented  a — ^to  them — dis- 
agreeable part  of  the  community  and  its  authority,  they  feel 
little  interest  in  public  life  and  public  interest 

Let  the  pupils  understand  that  avoidance  of  accidents,  pre- 
serving one's  health,  to  be  industrious,  efficient  and  thrifty,  are 
civic  virtues,  but  they  are  of  little  benefit  to  one's  self  unless 
these  virtues  are  practised  by  all,  or  the  majority,  of  the  other 

citizens. 

Prevention  of  waste  of  water  and  other  municipal  resources, 
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to  prevent  undue  raising  of  taxes,  prevention  of  fire  by  care, 
and  littering  up  of  streets  thoughtlessly,  are  all  civic  virtues. 

Social  Economics. 

The  talents  of  the  older  and  advanced  pupils,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, may  make  it  desirable  to  expand  into  the  larger 
field  of  social-economic  subjects.  In  fact,  with  the  growing 
number  and  power  of  organizations  of  citizens  of  various  occupa- 
tions and  their  influence  upon  legislation,  which,  if  injudiciously 
and  hastily  framed,  may  do  as  much  harm  to  the  promoters  as 
to  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  restrain,  a  review  of  funda- 
mental principles  of  political  and  social  economy  should  prove 
beneficial  to  all.  The  aim  should  be  to  train  the  understanding 
of  the  pupils  in  order  to  enable  them  to  criticize  social-economic 
phenomena  and  to  draw  rational  conclusions  for  their  own  and 
their  country's  welfare. 

Instruction  is  best  given  in  the  narrative  style,  illustrated 
with  charts  when  possible  and  correlated  to  subjects  which  enter 
into  the  vocational  life  of  the  worker  or  the  community  life  of 
the  citizen. 

Theories  are  to  be  avoided ;  concrete,  demonstrable  examples 
being  desired:  Law  as  a  public  institution  if  anarchy  and  mob 
rule  are  to  be  prevented.  The  aim  of  self-government  in  a 
democracy.  How  we  have  to  make  sacrifices  individually  if 
this  aim  is  to  be  carried  out  and  maintained  for  the  good  of  all. 
Laws  of  domicile,  of  marriage,  of  the  acquisition  of  property; 
rights  of  citizenship.  Laws  regulating  industries,  commerce  and 
transportation.  Supreme  Court.  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion.   State  rights  and  Federal  rights.    Shipping  laws. 

The  economic  production  of  goods  and  values  according  to 
available  resources,  their  quantity  and  quality  and  cost  of 
transportation.  For  instance:  Why  is  30  per  cent,  iron  ore 
used  in  Alabama  when  there  is  65  per  cent,  ore  in  Chili  and 
Australia?  Why  do  they  use  Chinese  pig-iron  in  San  Francisco 
and  Chinese  ore  at  Iron  Dale,  north  of  Seattle?  Why  can 
Sheffield,  England,  steel  works  underbid  American  steel  works 
35  per  cent,  in  munition  making?  Why  do  we  throw  away  the 
by-products  of  our  beehive  coke  ovens,  caring  to  obtain  coke 
only,  whcsi  in  Belgium  and  Germany  the  coke  is  a  by-product. 
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the  chemical  constituents  of  the  coal  obtained  in  coking  being 
the  more  valuable  part?  Why  do  our  pulp  mills  move  over  to 
Canada?  Why  is  water-power  and  electricity  used  more  and 
more  in  transportation?  Why  is  the  average  production  of 
wheat  per  acre  only  14j^  bushels  in  the  United  States  and  32 
bushels  per  acre  in  Germany  and  50  bushels  per  acre  in  the 
province  of  Alberta,  Canada? 

Labor  and  capital  as  factors  of  production:  What  should 
make  the  labor  factor  effective?  Why  do  the  Germans  claim 
they  are  not  much  afraid  of  our  competition?  Influence  of 
division  of  labor  and  specialization  of  work  on  mass  production. 
The  effect  of  the  machine  upon  cheap  production. 

What  educational,  social  and  economic  advantages  have  the 
Canadians,  the  English,  the  French,  the  Germans,  the  Russians 
and  the  Japanese  over  us? 

The  creation,  nature  and  function  of  capital:  Cooperative 
factors  of  production  in  the  form  of  trusts,  corporations,  limited 
partnerships.  Economic  conditions  underlying  and  fostering 
industrial  and  commercial  life.  Protective  tariff.  Tariff  for 
revenue  only. 

Transportation:  By  private  ownership;  by  government 
ownership. 

Federal  control  of  transportation.     Prices. 

System  of  weights  and  measures :  The  English,  the  decimal, 
the  metric. 

Money  and  credit:  The  Reserve  Board.  Principles  under- 
lying credit  and  its  effect  upon  commerce.  Income.  Wages. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  wages.  Different  forms  of  wages.  Bonuses. 
Strikes  and  lockouts.  Profits,  dividends  and  their  justification. 
Investment  and  its  profits.  ConsumJ)tion :  Economic  consump- 
tion as  a  safe  balance  to  circumscribed  production.  Frugality 
and  saving  as  a  stimulus  to  stability  of  the  social  and  industrial 
fabric.  Lavishness,  waste  and  extravagance  producing  un- 
healthy economic  conditions.  Justification  of  luxury.  Panics 
and  their  causes.  Restricted  and  regulated  and  unregulated 
competition.  Property.  The  economic  system  of  the  modem 
state  and  the  necessity  of  cultivation  of  economic  principles. 
Federal  control,  state  control,  unrestricted  control  of  industry 
and  commerce.  Conservation  of  resources.  Federal  control  of 
water  power.     Industrial  and  commercial  associations.     Labor 
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organizations.     Explanation  of  collectivism  and  socialism  and 
individualism  as  applied  in  a  democracy  and  industrial  state. 

Physics. 

In  order  to  provide  for  contingencies,  and  likewise  oppor- 
tunity for  latent  talent  to  show  itself,  a  voluntary  class  in 
physics  may  be  found  of  advantage,  while  from  the  standpoint 
of  raising  the  standard  of  general  intelligence  of  the  masses  of 
men  and  workers  who,  as  citizens,  will  be  constantly  called 
upon  to  vote  taxes  for  municipal  improvements  of  a  technical 
nature  (and  all  municipal  improvements  are  of  a  technical 
nature),  such  knowledge  is  important.  It  tends  to  lessen  the 
chances  of  intrusion  and  imposition  by  politicians  and  dema- 
gogues and  schemers,  thus  increasing  needlessly  the  cost  of 
living,  which,  in  the  long  run,  reacts  unfavorably  upon  the  cost 
of  production,  consumption,  transportation  and  distribution. 

If,  for  instance,  in  an  industrial  city  the  consumption  of 
water  is  150  gallons  per  capita,  due  to  political,  unscientific 
management,  wasteful  habits,  leaky  valves  and  fixtures,  and  in 
another  industrial  city,  where  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence, 
public  spirit,  and  more  efficient  management  prevail,  only  70 
gallons  of  water  is  used  per  capita,  the  latter  city  is  better  pre- 
pared to  compete  with  the  former  city  at  home  and  abroad. 

And  who  is  willing  to  deny  that  in  the  near  future  such 
incidental  contributions  to  the  economic  situation  of  an  industrial 
city  may  not  contribute  to  the  success  or  failure  or  languishing 
of  an  industry  or  industries  ? 

Even  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  recreation,  as  a  useful 
channel  of  diverting  untrained  but  active  minds  into  an  insight 
into  the  effects  of  nature's  forces  by  visual  demonstration  and 
illustration,  the  study  of  physics  recommends  itself. 

The  expansive  and  contracting  forces  of  heat  and  cold. 
Force,  pressure.  Density  of  air  and  water.  Air  pump.  Water 
pump.  O)mbustion.  Composition  of  air.  Rusting,  decomposi- 
tion, burning  due  to  oxygen.  Pressure  of  fluids  and  hydraulic 
machines.  Evaporation.  Steam  and  its  power  and  uses.  Elec- 
tricity: its  transmission  and  application  to  transportation,  etc. 
Wherever  and  whenever  such  instruction  is  thought  desirable  it 
should  be  correlated  to  the  occupation  of  the  pupils,  care  being 
taken  to  present  the  matter  in  as  simple  language  as  is  possible. 
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Vocational  Exercises. 

Whenever  circumstances  and  manufacturing  conditions  make 
specialized  vocational  work  desirable,  it  should  be  made  more 
effective  and  efficient  by  the  articulation  of  arithmetic,  drawing, 
calculations,  explanation  of  processes,  competitive  conditions, 
contributing  raw  materials,  etc. 

Business  Subjects. 

Much  of  the  present  misunderstanding  between  employer  and 
employees  may  be  traced  to  the  utter  lack  of  business  training  of 
a  practical  kind  of  the  mass  of  industrial  workers  in  mill  and 
shop.  The  value  of  waste  of  time  and  materials  is  not  com- 
prehended at  all. 

The  inability  of  American  labor  cost  to  compete  with  the 
labor  cost  of  foreign  competing  industries  is  not  due  to  lack  of 
talent,  ingenuity  and  energy  of  the  American  workingman — if 
anything,  he  is  more  ingenious  and  energetic — ^but  is  due  to  the 
wasteful  and  careless  habits  of  the  people,  and  even  the  advan- 
tage of  mass  production  by  machinery  and  mechanical  devices 
cannot  make  up  for  this  waste  in  time  and  materials. 

However  small  this  waste  may  often  be  individually,  because 
of  the  great  number  engaged  it  counts  up  immensely  in  the 
aggregate. 

And  if,  in  an  effort  to  reduce  this  avoidable  waste,  the  short 
cut  of  applying  harsh,  disciplinary  measures  is  used,  ill  feeling, 
antagonism  and  resentment  are  likely  to  be  the  result,  substi- 
tuting one  evil  for  another  one. 

Here,  again,  then,  we  find  the  raising  of  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  whole  force  the  only  rational,  safe  and  "paying" 
process  and  remedy  in  the  long  run.  Industry,  commerce  and 
community  should  cooperate  in  efforts  to  change  the  wasteful 
and  careless  habits  of  the  people,  because  the  effects  and  results 
of  waste  of  time  and  material,  of  mental  and  physical  power, 
of  taxes  and  municipal  interests,  are  so  interdependent,  and  react 
constantly  demoralizing  upon  moral  life,  home  life,  institutional 
and  industrial  life. 

The  nature  of  this  business  training  should  not  be  so  much 
the  practicing  in  numbers  as  a  numerical  graphic  illustration  and 
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comparison  of  the  value  of  economic  collective — ^that  is,  coop- 
erative— action  with  individually  wasteful  action,  and  a  pointing 
out  why  and  where  this  waste  leads  to  insecurity  of  employment 
and  loss  of  wages. 

English  and  Reading. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  particular  stress  should  be  laid  upon 
proper  language  and  reading.  But  as  in  many  of  tKe  other  sub- 
jects it  is  not  only  practical,  but  advisable,  to  articulate  English 
and  reading  with  history,  geography,  and  wherever  room  and 
application  may  be  found  for  it. 

Commercial  occupations  naturally  lend  themselves  more  read- 
ily to  language  teaching  and  reading. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  have  exer- 
cises in  writing  of  business  letters,  contracts,  orders,  reading  of 
correspondence,  of  reports  and  communications,  preparing  of 
advertisements,  etc. 

General. 

It  cannot  be  emphasised  too  often  that  continuation  schools 
are  not  to  be  considered  (W  special  schools.  The  function  of  the 
continuation  school  is  the  raising  of  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  masses  and  to  be  a  supplement  to,  but  not  a  substitute  for, 
special  and  apprentice  education. 

In  conformity  with  the  mental  capacities  of  the  pupils,  as  well 
as  meeting  the  demands  of  the  function  of  continuation  schools, 
and  to  promote  a  wholesome  reaction  upon  environment  and  the 
home  and  community,  visual  instruction  by  means  of  charts,  maps, 
pictures,  lantern  slides,  moving  pictures,  illustrated  talks,  collec- 
tions of  raw  materials,  semi-finished  and  finished  materials  is 
essential  and  under  these  circumstances  worth  more  than  any 
amount  of  formal,  abstract  teaching. 

A  library  should  also  be  provided  and  home  reading  be  en- 
couraged. Excursions  to  other  works,  to  public  libraries,  to  mu- 
seums, where  there  are  any.  Clubs  may  be  formed  and  savings 
accounts  started  and  self-government  be  encouraged.  Debating 
and  the  writing  of  compositions  are  most  valuable.  Anything 
which  tends  to  develop  latent  talent,  good  will,  cooperative  spirit, 
confidence  in  one's  self  and  the  employer,  interest  in  one's  work. 
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reasoning  powers,  and  awakens  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  part 
ownership  in  the  home  and  community  as  a  man  and  citizen. 

FOR  GIRLS  FROM  SIXTEEN  TO  NINETEEN  YEARS. 

Arithmetic. 

Comparatively  few  girls  go  to  work  under  sixteen,  and  those 
girls  who  do  go  to  work  enter  commercial  pursuits  mostly.  Thus, 
the  continuation  school  education  of  the  girls  has  to  be  consid- 
ered from  the  commercial  and  from  the  factory  standpoint. 
Here,  again,  a  differentiation  has  to  be  made  by  making  instruc- 
tion for  the  boys  more  general  and  that  for  the  girls  more  special 
because  the  occupation  of  the  girl  in  commercial  pursuits  be- 
comes specialized  at  once  more  or  less,  and  remains  specialized 
along  the  same  lines  even  though  she  may  change  places. 

Arithmetic  would  then  consist  of  a  revision  of  the  school 
subjects  of  a  like  nature,  but  closely  correlated  and  articulated 
to  the  practical  requirements  of  the  particular  business  the  girls 
are  engaged  in.  This  would  include  percentage,  insurance,  in- 
terest, taxes,  discount,  commissions,  etc.  Drafts,  checks  and 
general  banking  practice,  likewise  business  subjects  of  a  general 
nature,  can  be  correlated  with  arithmetic  to  advantage. 

Interspersed  though  not  forming  separate  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, might  be  examples  of  buying  and  supplying  for  the  house- 
hold, rent,  etc.  In  the  corporation  school  for  girls  there  is 
neither  the  time  nor  opportunity  to  enter  into  instruction  for 
household  economics.  As  long  as  she  is  an  industrial  worker  she 
should  be  trained  for  that  purpose. 

Nevertheless,  as  long  as  this  training  offers  opportunity  here 
and  there,  without  prejudice  to  the  object  in  hand,  to  keep  the 
girl  reminded  of  her  household  functions  in  life,  this  oppor- 
tunity might  be  used. 

History,  Geography  and  Nature  Study. 

These  subjects  can  be  correlated,  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
materials  the  business  is  engaged  in,  the  connection  of  these 
materials  with  the  historic  development  of  our  own  industries, 
their  geographic  location  and  distribution,  and  their  natural 
qualities. 
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Health,  Sanitation  and  Civics. 

Health,  sanitation  and  civics  are  related  subjects.  Whoever 
takes  care  of  his  health  fulfils  a  moral  duty,  and  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  sanitary  surroundings  is  a  civic  responsibility  which 
we  owe  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  our  neighbors  and  to  the 
community  at  large. 

Where  large  numbers  of  girls  are  engaged  and  there  is  no 
nurse,  some  time  should  be  devoted  with  the  girls,  at  this  critical 
age,  to  the  discussion  of  rules  of  health  and  sanitation.  This 
part  of  the  instruction  can  be  made  the  more  effective  by  study- 
ing the  individual  temperaments  of  the  pupils  and  adjusting  the 
instruction  accordingly.  The  nourishing  value  of  given  foods, 
without,  however,  entering  into  their  scientific  analysis,  should 
prove  practically  valuable  and  interesting.  The  necessity  of  ex- 
ercise, fresh  air  and  healthful  recreation  should  be  emphasized, 
likewise  suitable  clothing  and  neat  appearance. 


GIRLS    IN   FACTORIES. 

For  girls  in  factories  a  substitute  for  the  commercial  subjects 
of  the  store  and  office  girl  would  be  found  in  the  percentage 
calculations  of  different  quantities  and  qualities  of  raw  materials 
and  semi-finished  goods  into  finished  goods ;  the  nature  of  mate- 
rials used  in  the  factory,  their  location,  transportation,  processes 
of  conversion,  and  the  ability  of  foreign  industrial  nations  to 
compete  with  us,  and  why. 

English,  Reading  and  Writing. 

As  with  boys,  English,  of  course,  should  receive  particular 
attention;  likewise  reading  and  writing,  to  be  coordinated  with 
the  other  work  whenever  possible. 

Visual  Instruction. 

Psychologically,  girls  at  this  age  are  superior  to  boys  in  grasp 
of  details  and  decorative  expression.  This  trait  can  be  made 
useful  by  means  of  visual  instructions  and  object  lessons  and  in 
"safety  first"  lessons  where  signs  •  and  devices  can  be  put  in 
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such  form  or  position  as  to  attract  their  attention  sufficiently 
to  be  talked  about. 

Older  Employees  Attending  Continuation  School. 

Where  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  have  continuation  school 
classes  for  older  employees  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness or  individual  occupation,  especially  where  larger  numbers 
have  to  do  work  which,  while  not  requiring  special  apprentice- 
ship, nevertheless  demands  a  higher  grade  of  skill  and  general 
knowledge  than  is  required  of  the  usually  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled, the  previous  program  can  be  enlarged  in  various  direc- 
tions suitable  for  the  purpose,  to  be  liberally  accompanied  by 
visual  instruction. 

Libraries  and  Museums. 

Libraries  and  museums  are  most  valuable  and  necessary 
auxiliaries  to  any  kind  of  school,  but  more  particularly  to  con- 
tinuation schools  because  of  the  heterogeneity  of  the  mentality 
of  the  pupils  and  their  lack  of  preparation.  Libraries  and 
museums  are  valuable  educational  means  to  broaden  the  view- 
point and  to  make  clear  to  the  untrained  mind  many  remarks 
and  explanations  which  otherwise  would  not  be  understood.  A 
more  uniform  understanding  of  business  and  life's  relations  is 
promoted  by  these  agencies,  which,  while  it  cannot  be  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents,  is  very  real  nevertheless. 

Play  and  Recreation. 

Whenever  possible,  a  few  minutes  or  more  should  be  devoted 
to  play  and  teamwork,  for  health's  sake  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  pupils  closer  together  by  interests  which 
appeal  alike  to  all  of  them. 

The  question  of  how  they  spend  their  leisure  time  is  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  employer  as  such  or  to 
him  as  a  citizen,  since  the  community,  as  a  civic  organization, 
is  vitally  interested  in  the  ethical  and  aesthetic  life  of  its  citizens 
and  especially  its  young  people,  who  by  their  conduct  and  degree 
of  intelligence  will  determine  the  future  soundness  and  stability 
and  orderly  conduct  of  the  mtmicipal  organization. 
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The  Foreign-Born  in  Continuation  Schools. 

Classes  for  teaching  English  to  foreigners  should  be  kept 
separate  from  the  regular  continuation  schools.  But  after  the 
foreign-bom  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  they  should  be  found  in  the  continuation  schools  in 
large  numbers. 

However,  they  present  an  educational  problem  of  its  own, 
although  it  well  repays,  financially  and  socially,  to  study  and  to 
try  to  solve  this  problem.  Their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  is  a  disadvantage.  Upon  the  other  hand,  their  train- 
ing under  an  autocratic  or  bureaucratic  regime  makes  it  easier 
to  manage  them  and  bring  them  together  for  cooperative  action. 
Moreover,  practically  all  have  had  the  advantage  of  some  hand 
training,  either  on  the  farm  or  in  the  city  where  they  come  from, 
except  the  youngest.  Again,  economic  pressure  at  home  has 
forced  upon  them  habits  of  restraint  and  economic  scrutiny  which 
make  it  easy  for  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  necessary  restric- 
tions of  economic  scrutiny  in  our  modern  industrial  plants, 
which  are  learned  and  obeyed  only  painfully  and  under  difficulties 
by  the  native-born.  Hence,  in  order  to  do  the  most  good  with 
the  foreign-bom  in  the  continuation  school  different  methods 
have  to  be  adapted. 

First  of  all  the  teacher  should  be  broad  enough  and  liberal 
enough  to  recognize  the  favorable  characteristics  of  the  foreign- 
bom;  favorable  to  the  service  he  is  performing  for  the  time 
being  and  favorable  to  the  community  welfare.  But  these  char- 
acteristics are  different  with  different  nationalities,  and  the 
teacher  will  have  greater  success  if  he  knows  something  of  these 
differences  in  social  life  and  national  character. 

The  suspicion  of  the  foreign-born  is  easily  aroused;  hence, 
to  make  progress,  it  is  essential  to  gain  their  confidence  by  frank 
and  square  dealings.  Offhand  talks,  object  lessons  and  visual 
instruction  will  be  found  helpful. 

Time  Allotment  for  Lessons. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the  committee  to  suggest  a 
definite  time  allotment  for  specific  lessons.  In  order  to  make 
the  corporation  continuation  school  effective,  with  the  diverse 
material  to  deal  with,  allot  the  major  part  of  the  time  to  those 
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subjects  which  bring  the  mentality  and  intelligence  of  the  weak, 
the  retarded,  the  arrested  development  and  mentally  slow,  to  a 
common  level  of  mental  activity  and  conception  as  much  as  is 
possible.  Subjects  which  would  appeal  to  the  selfish,  that  is, 
to  the  bread-and-butter  interests  all  alike,  as  well  as  their  un- 
derstanding, would  be  preferable  for  this  purpose.  History, 
geography,  materials,  civics,  "safety  first"  are  such  subjects. 

Recapitulation. 

1.  It  is  a  universally  recognized  function  of  continuation 
school  training  to  promote  the  development  of  general  intelli- 
gence, the  power  of  observation  and  reasoning,  and  general  voca- 
tional training,  giving  opportunities  to  latent  talent  for  asserting 
itself,  but  not  to  engage  in  specific  trade  training. 

2.  Continuation  schools  aim  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  previous 
education  which,  if  not  filled  out  in  conformity  with  vocational, 
civic  and  moral  requirements  of  the  social  environment,  will 
hinder  the  pupil  from  succeeding  in  his,  or  her,  work,  however 
plain  and  humble  this  may  be.  At  the  same  time  these  unfilled 
gaps  are  a  source  of  inefficiency  to  the  employer  economically 
and  to  the  community  morally  and  civically. 

3.  Continuation  schools  should  be  instrumental  in  bring  the 
pupil  into  social  relation  with  his  environment,  acquainting  him 
with  his  vocational  and  civic  duties,  his  rights  and  moral  respon- 
sibilities in  society. 

4.  Hence  continuation  schools  should  foster  the  development 
of  thfe  insight  into  the  inseparable  relation  and  interdependence 
of  earning  a  living  and  keeping  one's  job  with  the  success  of 
industries  and  commerce  and  general  welfare  of  the  community ; 
by  performing  one's  work  faithfully  and  economically,  by  manly 
and  honorable  conduct  and  respecting  the  institutions  by  which 
the  social  organization  is  held  together. 

5.  Continuation  schools  should  be  instrumental  in  developing 
the  power  of  judgment,  that  is,  common  sense,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  value  and  to  direct  one's  actions  for  the  attainment  of 
a  useful  end. 

6.  It  is  important  to  know  that  the  success  of  the  individual 
person,  or  the  individual  corporation  or  concern,  depends  in  the 
end  upon  the  success,  the  intelligence,  the  moral  and  orderly 
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conduct  and  cooperation  of  all  of  us,  and  this  cooperative  activity 
of  all  produces  community  welfare  which,  in  turn,  is  the  source 
of  individual  welfare. 

7.  Agriculture,  industry  and  commerce  and  transportation 
offer  opportunities  for  earning  a  living.  But  these  opportunities 
are  available  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
natural,  mental  and  material  resources  at  our  disposal. 

8.  In  1915,  of  the  total  school  population,  6.57  per  cent,  was 
enrolled  in  high  schools  and  1.74  per  cent,  in  schools  for  higher 
education.  Of  the  total  population,  1.41  per  cent,  was  enrolled 
in  high  schools  and  0.37  per  cent,  in  schools  for  higher  educa- 
tion. Thus,  more  than  91  per  cent.,  or,  allowing  an  average  of 
15  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  to  be  in  high  schools  in  the 
cities,  85  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  demands  a  vocational 
education — agricultural,  industrial,  or  commercial — ^which  directly 
and  concretely  promotes  earning  power.  Only  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  boys,  and  a  smaller  number  of  girls,  can  find  room  in 
first-class  paying  skilled  occupations.  Hence  the  tremendous 
importance  of  a  broad,  general,  inclusive  continuation  school 
education,  which  is  at  once  preparatory  for  those  entering  the 
ranks  of  the  skilled  occupations  and  sufficient  and  efficient  for 
the  tmskilled  and  semi-skilled. 

9.  But  while  this  education  must  first  of  all  satisfy  the  in- 
dividualistic bread-and-butter  demands  of  the  worker,  cognizance 
must  also  be  taken  of  the  larger  social-economic  and  cultural 
needs  as  set  forth  in  paragraphs  3  to  6  of  this  recapitulation. 

10.  Herein,  then,  lies  the  excellent  opportunity  of  progressive 
continuation  school  education  of  using  the  vocational  efficiency 
needs  of  the  pupil  and  the  related  sustaining  forces  of  time  values 
and  the  economic  use  of  mental  and  material  resources  as  a 
center  around  which  to  build  up  the  interest  and  understanding 
of  the  pupil  of  why  and  how  he  is  a  contributing  part  of  the 
industrial  and  social  organization. 

11.  This  broader  conception  of  combined  vocational-social 
efficiency  and  moral  responsibility  furnishes  all  the  necessary 
elements  to  cultivate  conscientiousness,  industry,  self-control, 
perseverance,  observation  and  cooperation ;  in  other  words,  those 
civic  virtues  and  culture  which  are  usually  credited  to  literary 
education  only. 

12.  According  to  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot:    "We  define  a  cul- 
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tivated  man  or  woman  to  be  a  person  who  has  a  liberal  mind 
and  generous  heart,  who  has  comprehensive  interests  and  sym- 
pathies and  a  wide  range  of  vision,  and  who  finds  the  great 
satisfaction  of  life  in  pursuing  truth  and  rendering  service/' 
May  not  the  feeling  thus  cultivated  in  the  masses  of  industrial 
workers  by  this  broader  social-vocational  training — ^that  they  arc 
valuable  contributors  to  social  welfare  and  civilization — ^react 
beneficially  upon  general  social  peace  and  order?  Will  not  this 
better  grasp  of  social-economic  forces  influencing  industrial  and 
commerdal  conditions — ^barring  abuse  of  power — ^tend  to  a  more 
willing  cooperation  and  bridging  of  gaps  where  there  was 
liability  of  friction  and  contention? 

13.  It  is  not  the  form  of  government  but  the  degree  of  in- 
telligence and  the  reasoning  power  of  the  masses  that  produce 
the  harmony  of  purpose  and  unity  of  action  which  alone  can 
make  our  industrial  fabric  strong,  nationally  efficient  and  eco- 
nomically effective  and  secure.  And  to  this  end  the  industries 
and  commerce,  the  great  corporations  as  well  as  the  smallest 
employer,  have  to  contribute  their  share,  as  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation  if  for  nothing  else.  But  we  owe  something  else 
to  the  community  and  the  nation. 

14.  Corporation  schools  "pay"  in  better  discipline,  reduced 
cost  of  supervision,  reduction  of  waste,  better  work,  greater 
intelligence.  Public  school  education  of  the  same  kind  would 
cost  more  for  instruction  and  equipment,  would  not  have  the 
concrete  teaching  material  at  hand,  would  be  less  efficient,  and, 
therefore,  less  valuable  to  the  industries.  The  increase  in  cost 
of  production  paid  by  the  public  because  of  cost  of  corporation 
school  maintenance  is  less  than  the  increase  in  taxes  the  public 
would  have  to  pay. 

15.  Continuation  schools  should  be  made  interesting  enough 
to  reduce  the  expensive  "turnover."  This  interest  could  be  in- 
creased by  financial  or  other  recognition  of  improvement.  The 
development  of  general  intelligence  and  interest  in  environment 
tends  also  to  counteract  the  atrophying  influences  upon  mentality 
of  extreme  specialization  of  work. 

16.  Where  a  concern  is  not  large  enough  to  have  a  school  of 
its  own,  several  concerns  might  join  in  organizing  and  supporting 
a  "union"  school. 

17.  Whenever  possible,  a  maximum  of  eight  or  ten  hours 
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should  be  devoted  to  school  purposes  per  week.  However,  this 
point  must  be  regulated  by  the  prospective  interest  of  the  em- 
ployer.   Evening  schools  should  be  avoided. 

18.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  strongly  enough  that,  with  the 
short  time  available  for  instruction  in  continuation  schools,  an 
organized  school  course  of  study,  applying  to  all  the  pupils  alike, 
will  fail  to  give  the  best  results,  producing  more  or  less  dis- 
appointment. There  must  be  organization,  but  instruction  must 
center  around  the  individual  needs  instead  of  trying  to  squeeze 
the  heterogeneous  talents  and  mentality  contained  in  a  continua- 
tion school  into  the  strait-jacket  of  mass  action. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

COMMITTEE  ON  CORPORATION  CONTINUATION 

SCHOOLS, 

Paul  Kreuzpointner,  Chairman. 

H.  V.   R.   SCHEEL, 

H.  Viola, 
J.  J.  Garvey. 
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It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that,  because  of  the  diverse 
character  of  the  mentality  of  corporation  continuation  school 
pupils  and  deficiency  of  preparation  in  the  schools  below  along 
lines  pertaining  to  industrial  life,  any  kind  of  an  instructor  will 
do  to  "whip"  them  into  shape.  Because  of  their  lack  of  prep- 
aration and  helplessness  in  their  new  environment,  not  only  an 
efficient  but  a  strong-willed,  broad-minded,  yet,  withal,  sympa- 
thetic, kindly  disposed  and  patient  man  or  woman  is  required 
to  drill  this  heterogeneous  material  into  workable  and  useful 

shape. 

Aside  from  a  command  of  the  usual  school  subjects,  the 
continuation  school  instructor  should  possess  a  wide  range  of 
knowledge  of  the  historic  development  of  American  industries, 
the  prospective  trend  of  present  industries  and  commerce,  the 
competitive  abilities  of  other  industrial  countries  with  the  United 
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States — educationally,  commercially,  physically,  in  resources,  in 
transportation,  in  mental  and  institutional  characteristics. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  our  mental,  physical, ^agricultural 
and  material  resources,  their  nature,  location  and  possible  dura- 
tion, will  help  to  make  clear  economic  questions.  The  physical 
and  geographical  land  and  water  transportation  facilities  of  the 
country  will  form  part  of  the  instruction,  while  the  influences  of 
our  political  institutions  upon  the  progress  or  retardation  of 
social-economic  and  cultural  life  should  be  understood  in  order 
to  be  able  to  impress  upon  the  pupil's  mind  the  fact  that  liberty 
is  not  license,  and  that  the  short-cut  of  raising  the  mob  spirit 
in  order  to  gain  a  desired  financial  or  social  advantage  is  danger- 
ous, destructive  and  immoral;  the  mob  spirit  being  that  kind  of 
spirit  which  not  only  refuses  to  submit  to  established  rules  and 
institutions,  but  refuses  to  make  use  of  legal  rights  to  rectify 
objectionable  restraints  in  an  orderly,  peaceful,  legal  way  in 
conformity  with  our  democratic  institutions. 

These,  together  with  the  power  of  expression  and  conception 
of  ethical  life,  are,  in  a  general  way,  the  qualifications  desired 
in  a  continuation  school  instructor  in  order  to  succeed. 
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Prof.  David  H.  Childs:  We  contribute  150  boys  a  year  to 
that  90  per  cent  that  Dr.  Kreuzpointner  spoke  of;  150  boys  a 
year  leave  the  Technical  High  School  before  they  have  completed 
their  second  year,  and  I  am  much  concerned  regarding  this 
matter  of  continuation  schools,  because  I  believe  that  through 
the  medium  of  the  continuation  school  we  will  be  able  to  keep 
these  boys  in  school  a  year  or  two  longer,  and  that  will  make 
them  so  much  more  valuable  to  themselves,  and  to  the  employers 
in  this  city.  Some  of  the  boys  must  leave  because  they  must 
support  themselves,  and  of  course  that  is  a  mighty  good  reason 
for  leaving  school,  but  if  they  could  spend  one  week  in  school 
and  the  other  week  in  industry,  and  support  themselves  in  that 
way,  I  am  sure  that  many  of  them  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  The 
larger  proportion,  however,  leave  school  because  they  feel  that 
the  school  is  a  restraint  on  their  freedom  of  action,  and  the  school 
does  not  give  them  a  chance  to  do  what  they  want  to,  and  when 
they  go  out  to  work  they  feel  the  joy  of  having  money  in  their 
pockets  Saturday  night,  and  not  having  to  study  lessons,  and  all 
of  these  things;  but  after  six  months  or  a  year  that  joy  begins 
to  wear  off  and  they  begin  to  feel  the  lack  of  something  they  did 
not  get  back  in  the  high  school  work,  something  they  would  have 
gotten  with  a  year  or  two  more  of  work  in  the  school,  and  which 
would  have  helped  them  over  into  the  ten  per  cent  class,  where 
they  would  rather  be.  With  the  introduction  of  this  work  into 
the  educational  system,  I  am  confident  some  of  these  boys  would 
not  go  out  and  some  who  have  gone  out  would  return. 

I  am  planning  this  afternoon  to  come  back  here  and  inquire 
what  means  have  been  taken  to  lower  the  cost  of  this  system  of 
education.  When  I  speak  of  it  in  our  department  of  education, 
I  am  met  by  the  answer  that  the  cost  is  too  high,  that  something 
is  needed  to  reduce  that  cost.  If  you  have  any  system  of  report- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  boy  in  industry,  any  system  which  would 
enable  us  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  hiring  a  teacher  to  go  arotmd 
to  the  job  and  see  the  boy  on  the  job,  something  of  that  kind 
would  help  out.  Possibly  some  of  the  corporations  do  employ 
a  teacher  who  reports  to  the  schools  the  work  these  boys  are 
doing,  and  cooperate  with  the  schools,  and  thus,  instead  of  the 
school  department  having  to  bear  that  expense,  the  corporations 
bear  it,  and  I  would  like  to  find  out  something  about  that  later  on. 

Chairman  Kreuzpointner:  I  am  sure  we  can  all  profit  by 
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the  work  of  the  technical  schools  throughout  the  country.  They 
have  been  the  forerunners  of  higher  technical  education,  and  they 
have  done  an  immense  amount  of  good  work,  and  have  developed 
an  understanding  on  the  part  of  our  industrial  managers  that 
industrial  education  has  been  forced  down  to  the  masses  of  the 
people.  Is  Miss  Fox  in  the  room?  I  will  take  the  opportunity 
of  inviting  Miss  Fox  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  continuation 
school  connected  with  the  firm  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier  of 
Philadelphia. 

Miss  Harriet  Fox :  I  have  not  heard  just  what  might  have 
been  said  about  the  continuation  schools.  Do  you  wish  me  to 
speak  of  the  schools  as  we  have  them  in  Philadelphia? 

Chairman  Kbeuzpointner  :  I  know  that  you  are  conducting 
a  very  successful  school. 

Miss  Harriet  Fox :  Perhaps  the  best  contribution  I  can  make 
this  morning  will  be  to  describe  briefly  the  continuation  school 
in  which  we  are  personally  interested. 

For  many  years,  starting  long  before  the  passage  of  the  State 
law  regarding  continuation  schools,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier  main- 
tained a  school  for  girls  and  boys.  The  members  of  the  firm 
realized  that  girls  and  boys  leaving  school  at  fourteen  years  of 
age  were  not  sufficiently  educated  so  they  organized  a  school 
of  their  own.  Before  long,  we  found  that  it  was  desirable  to 
grade  the  school.  That  was  a  comparatively  easy  task,  because 
the  girls  and  boys  had  come  from  the  Philadelphia  schools,  and 
our  teachers  knew  the  Philadelphia  school  system  thoroughly, 
and,  naturally,  we  graded  our  boys  and  girls  more  or  less  after 
that  system.  We  found,  at  that  time,  that  we  had  children  in 
the  store  who  had  left  school  when  they  were  in  grades  anywhere 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth.  To-day  I  am  sure  you  will  find 
very  few  clerks  who  have  not  completed  at  least  the  sixth  grade. 

At  the  present  time  our  continuation  school  contains  three 
classes  of  high-school  students,  four  eighth  grade  and  three  sev- 
enth classes.  We  have  found,  as  Mr.  Henderschott  has  found, 
that  for  commercial  work  it  does  not  pay  to  take  a  girl  or  boy  who 
has  not  completed  the  elementary  course.  Present  conditions  are 
forcing  us  to  take  some  girls  and  boys  of  seventh  grade  standing, 
but  in  times  when  we  are  in  a  position  to  select  more  carefully 
we  do  not  employ  girls  or  boys  who  have  not  reached  the  eighth 
grade,  and  we  prefer  them  from  high  school.     For  the  lower 
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branches  of  the  service,  we  cannot  always  get  them  from  the 
high  school,  but  we  do  not  want  them  from  below  the  eighth  grade. 

Some  employers  feel  that  the  continuation  school  work  is 
not  well  established,  and  that  it  is  somewhat  haphazard,  and  a 
waste  of  time  for  the  girls  and  boys.  We  do  not  feel  that  way, 
because  the  girls  and  boys  are  in  charge  of  well-trained  teachers 
of  wide  experience  in  the  school  system  in  our  city.  The  pupils 
go  on  with  their  work  from  the  point  where  they  dropped  it  in 
leaving  school,  and  af  the  close  of  the  term  they  are  promoted 
just  as  they  are  in  the  full  time  classes.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
when  a  girl  applies  for  a  position,  for  us  to  ask  her:  "Where 
have  you  been  going  to  school?"  She  may  reply,  for  example, 
"The  West  Philadelphia  High  School  for  girls."  Then  we  say: 
"Very  well ;  would  you  like  to  continue  there  in  the  continuation 
school?  You  will  change  your  class  association,  but  you  will  go 
on  at  the  same  school."  She  is  usually  pleased  to  find  that  she 
can  do  this  and  we  arrange"  to  send  her  to  that  school  for  eight 
hours  a  week.  Twenty-five  hours  is  the  full  time  school  work, 
so  the  weekly  allowance  of  eight  hours  of  continuation  school 
in  a  regular  high  school  building  is  about  one-third  of  the  high 
school  course.  The  teaching  is  done  by  regular  high  school 
teachers.  Certain  branches  of  study  are  selected.  The  student 
does  not  get  so  much  work  in  any  branch,  nor  does  she  study  so 
many  subjects  as  she  would  with  twenty-five  hours  a  week,  but 
eight  hours  is  better  than  nothing.  The  teaching  is  carefully 
planned  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  time;  and,  since  we  have 
enough  children  to  form  our  own  classes,  the  work  is  related 
as  closely  as  possible  to  department  store  educational  require- 
ments. 

The  classes  of  seventh  and  eighth  grade  children  are  practi- 
cally under  our  control,  the  board  of  public  education  pays  some 
of  the  teachers,  and  we  pay  others,  in  order  that  we  may  arrange 
the  time  conveniently  for  the  store  work.  In  Philadelphia,  out 
of  the  time  required  by  state  law,  six  hours  a  week  must  be  given 
to  academic  work  and  two  hours  a  week  to  shop  work.  In  es- 
tablishments where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  change  in  the  personnel 
of  the  children,  or  where  the  children  go  into  a  mixed  class,  made 
up  of  children  from  many  places  of  employment,  continuation 
classes  may  not  work  out  so  successfully,  but  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  find  the  continuation  school  work  satisfactory. 
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Our  teachers  tell  us  that  the  question  of  discipline  is  practically 
unknown.  They  believe  this  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  store  requires  every  pupil  to  be  punctual  and  orderly.  Girls 
and  boys  are  paid  for  the  time  they  spend  in  school.  The  store 
therefore  insists  that  the  work  done  in  school  shall  be  as  well 
done  as  any  other  task  that  the  girls  and  boys  are  given  to  do, 
and  the  scholars  understand  that  the  time  allotted  for  school 
purposes  and  for  which  they  are  paid  is  not  to  be  wasted. 

The  idea  is  expressed  frequently  in  the  meetings  of  this 
Association,  that  the  girl  or  boy  who  has  not  finished  the  eighth 
grade  is  of  little  use  in  many  kinds  of  industry.  Could  not  the 
members  of  this  Association  throw  their  influence  toward  the 
extension  of  the  period  during  which  girls  and  boys  must  stay 
in  the  school  ?  They  are  worth  more  in  business  after  they  have 
completed  the  eighth  grade.  The  influence  of  our  members  in 
their  own  communities  would  go  far  toward  bringing  about 
changes  in  the  school  code.  From  a  business  standpoint,  the 
eighth  grade  should  be  the  standard,  so  that  children  may  not 
leave  school  when  they  complete  the  sixth  grade,  as  is  the  case 
now  in  Pennsylvania.  The  majority  of  girls  and  boys  could  just 
as  easily  complete  the  eighth  grade.  Economic  pressure  as  a 
cause  for  leaving  school  is  largely  a  myth.  Less  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  girls  or  boys  leave  school  because  of  economic  press- 
ure. Many  leave  because  they  are  tired  of  school ;  others  because 
their  parents  do  not  realize  the  value  of  education  and  think  the 
children  might  as  well  go  to  work.  If  there  were  no  laws  at  all, 
conditions  would  be  as  they  are  in  some  parts  of  this  country, 
where  children  of  ten  years  of  age  may  work  in  the  mills.  We 
have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  children  can  be  kept  in  school 
until  they  are  fourteen,  and  they  can  almost  as  easily  be  kept 
there  until  they  are  sixteen.  Both  business  and  young  people 
would  benefit  if  all  normal  children  were  required  to  remain 
in  school  until  they  were  sixteen  years  old  and  until  they  had 
finished  the  eighth  grade. 

We  were  told  recently  by  our  compulsory  education  bureau 
in  Philadelphia  that  one  boy  went  back  for  working  papers  for 
something  like  the  seventh  job  in  three  weeks,  and  when  the 
director  of  the  bureau  spoke  to  him  about  the  changes  he  had 
made,  he  said  that  he  got  more  money  each  time.  That  might 
be  all  right  for  the  youngster  financially,  but  think  of  the  waste 
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to  business,  and  of  the  habit  of  restlessness  established  in  the 
boy.  If  he  remained  in  school  longer  there  would  be  a  better 
job  for  him  in  the  beginning,  and  no  need  for  so  many  changes 
each  of  which  is  expensive  to  both  the  new  and  the  old  employers. 
Will  you  take  home  with  you  this  thought,  that  instead  of  ob- 
jecting on  the  one  hand  to  the  inconvenience  of  compulsory 
education  laws,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  poor  equipment 
of  the  dhildren,  we  will  lend  our  influence  toward  making  edu- 
cation compulsory  by  law,  and  toward  holding  the  girls  and  boys 
in  school  until  they  are  older  and  further  advanced.  They  will 
then  be  worth  more  to  themselves  and  to  their  employers;  and 
let  us  also  impress  upon  our  girls  and  boys  in  continuation  school 
classes,  and  upon  their  teachers,  the  fact  that  we  are  interested 
in  the  school  and  will  support  it  by  holding  the  pupils  from  our 
•establishment  to  a  high  standard  of  deportment  and  of  schol- 
arship. 

Chairman  Kreuzpointner:  It  is  significant  tKat  in  this 
country  continuation  schools  have  secured  lodgment  in  our  com- 
mercial concerns  more  than  in  our  industrial  concerns,  in  all  the 
European  countries  where  they  have  continuation  schools  and 
have  had  them  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  in  Austria  since 
1769,  in  Germany  since  1802,  Switzerland  since  1806,  and  France 
since  1809,  the  reverse  is  true.  Now,  because  of  the  large  free- 
dom of  employment  of  female  workers  in  this  country,  larger 
than  in  the  European  countries,  that  fact  probably  explains  why 
in  this  country  continuation  schools  in  commercial  concerns  have 
found  favor.  However,  they  have  not  neglected  that  feature  in 
other  countries.  At  my  home,  in  the  city  of  Munich,  there  are 
7,054  girls  in  the  continuation  schools,  according  to  the  last  report 
I  had.  Out  of  this  number,  2,012  are  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits.  These  were  girls  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of 
age — the  period  of  attendance  is  shorter  for  girls  than  boys,  boys 
have  to  go  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Out  of  these  2,012  girls  that 
are  occupied  in  commercial  pursuits  over  1,100  were  studying 
French,  over  700  were  studying  English,  and  about  100  were 
studying  Spanish.  They  are  bundle  girls,  door  girls,  and  cash 
girls  studying  four  languages.  Why?  Because  of  the  necessity 
for  competing  with  other  countries.  Let  me  give  you  a  concrete 
instance:  Two  friends  of  mine  who  live  in  Altoona,  three  years 
ago  went  to  Europe.    In  Nurembad  they  stopped  at  a  stationary 
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store  and  saw  some  picture  postcards,  and  one  made  the  remark 
to  the  other  in  English :  "Wouldn't  it  be  well  for  us  to  take  home 
some  of  these  picture  cards?"  There  was  a  small  girl  standing 
in  the  door,  and  she  came  forward  right  away  and  said:  "Gen- 
tlemen, we  have  the  best  assortment  of  picture  cards  in  Germany. 
Step  right  in  and  we  can  help  you  to  get  what  you  want."  That 
is  why  they  had  learned  English,  and  other  languages,  and  in  a 
measure  we  have  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Permit  me  to  make  a  remark.  Our  worthy  chairman  of  this 
session  has  made,  the  remark  that  because  of  my  acquaintance 
with  German  methods  of  schools  the  impression  might  prevail 
that  whatever  I  say  about  continuation  schools  refers  to  the 
German  method.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  warned  pro- 
fessors and  others  who  were  in  favor  of  introducing  the  German 
idea — I  have  warned  them  over  and  over  not  to  adopt  the  German 
method.  We  can  adopt  an  idea,  but  we  cannot  adopt  the  educa- 
tional methods  of  any  European  country.  The  social,  political 
and  economic  conditions,  their  habits  and  customs  are  so  much 
different  from  ours,  that  their  educational  system  is  not  applicable 
to  our  conditions. 

I  soon  learned  to  appreciate  this  difference  in  national  char- 
acteristics when  beginning  to  agitate  for  industrial  education  in 
1869,  and  whatever  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  education 
in  this  country  applies  distinctly  to  American  conditions. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 
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Chairman  Kreuzpointner:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — This 
morning  I  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  twenty- 
two  different  nations  bound  to  reach  the  same  goal  which  this 
country  has  in  view  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  organization  and  the  establishment  of  continuation  schools. 
It  IS  up  to  me  to  show  you  and  make  you  realize  what  part  the 
United  States  is  going  to  play  in  this  rush  towards  the  conserva- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  mental  resources  of  these  twenty-two 
nations.  Some  of  these  nations  have  already  a  large  advantage 
over  us.  They  are  all  well  prepared.  They  have  the  lead  to  a 
very  large  extent,  and  I  consider  it  important  at  this  time  to  call 
your  attention  to  what  extent  certain  nations  have  already  the 
advantage  over  the  United  States. 

The  idea  of  continuation  schools  originated  in  Germany,  and 
while  at  the  present  time  we  have  unpleasantness  with  Germany, 
permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  whatever  the 
outcome  of  this  war  is,  if  you  cut  Germany  up  into  a  hundred 
parts,  and  divide  Germany  among  other  nations,  which  probably 
will  not  happen,  the  mentality,  the  characteristics,  the  philosophic 
mind  of  the  Germans,  acquired  and  instilled  and  forced  into  them 
during  the  last  thousand  years  of  economic  struggle,  will  still 
remain  after  the  war  and  the  United  States  will  have  to  consider 
that  point  just  as  well  after  the  war  as  it  considered  it  before 
the  war.  All  over  Europe  after  the  war  there  will  be  armies 
drilled  to  the  highest  pitch  of  efficiency.  Common  labor  will  have 
been  drilled  as  common  labor  has  never  been  trained  before. 
Female  labor  will  be  highly  educated  and  will  demand  its  portion 
of  the  every-day  things  of  existence,  together  with  the  men,  and 
will  be  asked  to  be  put  on  the  same  level  and  governed  by  the 
same  standards.  What  have  we  to  offer?  They  will  be  willing 
to  work  for  low  wages,  they  must  in  order  to  recuperate ;  before 
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the  war  they  were  trying  to  secure  laws  in  their  favor,  and  there 
will  be  still  more  people  to  do  so  after  the  war,  after  these  years 
of  struggle  and  privation.  Please  consider  that,  gentlemen.  That 
is  one  of  the  facts. 

Moreover,  we  are  fighting  now  for  an  ideal,  for  the  preva- 
lence of  democracy,  and  whenever  you  have  universal  democracy 
you  will  free  an  immense  amount  of  talent  and  mental  ability  that 
is  lying  dormant  now  in  the  nations  that  have  been  subject  to 
autocratic  government  for  hundreds  of  years.  We  will  have  to 
fight  that  awakening  talent. 

In  1891,  the  Russian  government  sent  a  high  officer  to  this 
country  to  study  our  railroad  systems.  I  was  detailed  to  be  his 
guide.  He  was  in  Altoona  three  weeks,  and  he  remained  in  the 
United  States  for  eight  months,  traveling  in  various  parts  of  it, 
and  after  he  came  back  to  Altoona  I  had  to  go  with  him  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  we  talked  about  conditions 
abroad  then.  I  said :  "You  are  going  to  develop  your  resources 
in  Russia  now.  You  want  Russia  for  the  Russians,  you  want 
to  develop  your  resources  as  we  have  developed  ours,  and  you 
will  have  a  third  class  between  the  existing  classes,  the  highly 
educated  and  the  low.  Do  you  expect  to  retain  your  autocratic 
government  with  a  third  class  wedged  in  between  the  other  two  ? 
Will  you  be  able  to  retain  the  lead  of  your  people  and  have  their 
talents  dormant?"  He  said:  "No,  I  am  afraid  there  will  be 
changes."  That  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  You  will  free  all 
that  talent  in  Russia;  they  are  talented  people,  the  Slavs  are 
more  talented  than  a  good  many  people  think  they  are.  You 
will  free  the  talents  lying  dormant  in  the  Germans,  through  a 
universal  democracy,  and  at  once  all  that  talent  which  has  been 
locked  up  in  the  continuation  school  will  be  free,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  let  me  call  your  attention,  gentlemen,  to  this,  that  even 
before  the  war  there  was  a  movement  in  Germany  in  high  places 
to  free  the  workingman,  to  arrange  the  continuation  schools  in 
such  way  that  the  talent  might  get  to  the  top,  so  that  Germany 
has  still  rhore  talent  at  her  disposal,  and  whether  Germany  will 
be  a  democracy  or  remain  as  she  is,  after  the  war  there  will  be 
a  freedom  of  action  there,  and  we  will  feel  it.  And  so  all  through 
— do  not  deceive  yourselves  that  there  is  no  freedom. 

Here  is  the  report  of  the  Munich  Continuation  School,  a 
specific  report  covering  eleven  hundred  young  people,  not  only 
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boys,  but  girls  included.  Here  I  find  forty-eight  specific  trade 
continuation  schools  and  eleven  general  continuation  schools,  and 
the  attendants  in  these  schools  average  one  for  every  thirty- three 
inhabitants  in  the  city  of  Munich.  In  Pennsylvania  where  they 
have  compulsory  education,  there  is  one  out  of  every  230  inhabi- 
tants in  the  state  in  the  continuation  schools.  So  I  find  that  these 
forty-eight  trade  continuation  schools  have  an  advisory  commit- 
tee, and  each  of  these  advisory  committees  consists  generally  of 
a  leader,  a  university  professor,  a  member  of  the  school  board, 
three  employers  and  two  employes.  I  find  here  in  this  report,  in 
regard  to  the  coppersmiths,  that  the  two  journeymen  appointed  to 
be  members  of  the  Advisory  Board  or  committee  for  the  cop- 
persmiths refused  to  serve,  because  they  were  not  appointed  like 
the  employes.  So  you  see,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  all  autocracy  in 
Germany ;  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  autonomy,  and  as  soon 
as  you  give  full  liberty  and  a  free  action  to  people  along  that 
line,  there  is  a  foundation  already  laid  for  the  future  intensive 
development  of  further  education  in  Germany. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  continuation  schools  are 
universally  demanded.  Why  is  that  form  of  education  in  such 
universal  demand,  and  of  a  uniformity  that  is  remarkable?  While 
each  nation  has  its  own  peculiar  method  under  consideration 
in  regard  to  continuation  schools,  there  is  a  remarkable  conform- 
ity. One  reason  is  because  economic  conditions  and  modem 
industrialism  and  the  development  of  resources  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  uniformity  in  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
every  country.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  that  respect 
between  any  nations,  whether  it  is  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many, or  France  and  Russia,  or  Japan,  or  even  Oiina.  Because 
of  that  uniformity  of  economic  conditions  and  economic  pressure, 
the  effort  to  get  our  daily  bread  and  butter,  there  is  that  universal 
demand  for  that  kind  of  education  which  is  called  continuation 
schools  to  be  applied  to  all  the  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  trades, 
and  to  be  applied  in  such  cases — not  desirable  to  have  a  specific 
training. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  the  reasons  for  the  universality  of  these 

continuation  schools: 

First.  They  are  able  to  meet  the  vocational  needs  of  the 
semi-skilled,  of  the  great  mass  of  industrial  workers.  They  are 
so  flexible  in  their  methods  and  in  their  application  that  while 
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retaining  the  general  characteristics,  the  general  training  and 
method  is  about  the  same,  because  of  their  flexibility. 

Second.  They  are  able  to  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  skilled 
trades,  and  to  assist  those  whose  talents  entitle  them  to  come 
to  the  top.  In  all  democratic  countries  wherever  they  have  estab- 
lished continuation  schools  they  are  very  much  concerned  to  leave 
open  the  top;  that  is  what  they  intend  to  do  in  Germany,  and 
intended  to  do  it  before  the  war,  to  leave  the  top  open  and 
let  the  talent  escape,  so  that  that  talent  is  not  lost  to  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  continuation  schools 
lend  themselves  admirably  in  the  direction  of  acting  as  a  voca- 
tional guide,  if  you  please,  to  give  a  chance  for  that  talent  to 
escape  at  the  top.  In  France  there  is  being  made  now  an  effort 
to  establish  industrial  schools,  and  continuation  schools,  as  I  can 
show  you  here,  in  the  last  number  and  other  numbers,  tor  that 
matter,  of  School  and  University,  of  June  2nd,  and  there  is  also 
a  general  expansion  of  the  intense  efforts  now  being  made  in 
England  to  regain  through  continuation  and  similar  schools  the 
ground  which  they  have  lost,  and  they  lay  particular  stress,  in 
the  establishment  of  continuation  schools,  to  leave  the  top  open 
for  the  talent  to  escape.  That  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
continuation  schools. 

Third.  Continuation  schools,  not  having  the  opportunity  for 
developing  mental  ability  through  specialized  trade  training,  are 
compelled,  in  order  to  maintain  a  comparatively  high  standing 
in  the  community,  to  make  up  this  loss  of  advantage  of  the  special 
schools,  by  training  the  men  in  their  social  and  economic  duties 
and  responsibilities  and  a  comprehension  of  social  relations.  That 
is  why  continuation  schools  wherever  they  are  have  laid  particular 
stress,  or  at  least  as  much  stress,  on  the  human  side  of  life  as  on 
the  industrial  and  bread  and  butter  side. 

Fourth.  This  combination  or  coordination  of  educational 
forces  in  continuation  schools  to  serve  the  economic  as  well  as 
the  social  needs  of  society  at  the  most  receptive  and  impressive 
period  of  life  of  our  youth,  as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  de- 
pressing and  repressive  influences  of  modern  industrialism,  fur- 
nishes the  missing  link  in  a  comprehensive  national  system  of 
education.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  universally  recognized  and  realized 
by  all  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  psychology  of  the  mod- 
ern influences  of  mass  production  that  this  mass  production  has 
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a  repressing  influence  upon  the  mind  of  all  those  engaged  in  that 
mass  production,  whether  it  is  in  the  shop,  or  office,  or  store, 
it  does  not  matter.  The  mind  of  the  man  or  woman  who  is  run- 
ning up  lines  of  figures  hour  by  hour  and  day  by  day  will  run  in 
a  rut  and  become  insensible  to  outside  influences.  That  is  so 
well  recognized,  even  in  Germany,  that  they  are  making  unusual 
efforts  to  have  the  people  cultivate  their  imagination  and  expand 
their  intellectual  powers.  I  have  an  extract  of  a  technical  journal 
and  in  an  article  in  that  journal  it  is  recognized  that  these  depress- 
ing influences  exist,  and  they  are  trying  to  find  a  wav  to  counter- 
act them,  because,  in  the  first  place,  thi5  repression  or  stagnation 
of  the  mind,  if  it  is  continued  for  a  generation  or  two,  will  result 
in  a  mental  condition  where  the  people  become  unfit  for  consid- 
ering and  realizing  the  larger  duties  of  citizenship  and  the  moral 
obligations  of  life.  They  become  nothing  but  a  part  of  a  ma- 
chine, and  civilization  cannot  be  kept  up  and  retained  under 
such  conditions.  I  have  noticed  very  often  the  stagnating  influ- 
ence of  monotonous  work,  not  only  in  the  shops  at  Altoona,  but 
in  many  other  places,  in  offices,  in  drafting  rooms,  and  scores 
of  others  have  made  the  same  observation. 

Now,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the  points  that 
have  been  brought  out  this  morning,  as  you  will  find  in  the  report 
under  the  title  "Unconsidered  Factors."  May  I  ask  every  one 
of  you,  you  being  engaged  in  practical  every-day  manufacturing, 
what  the  influence  of  education,  especially  continuation  school 
education,  would  be  in  regard  to  minimum  wages?  How  do  you 
expect  continuation  schools  to  effect  any  improvement,  if  im- 
provement is  possible,  in  doing  away  with  the  objection  to  the 
minimum  wage?  A  great  many  objections  have  been  raised  to 
the  minimum  wage  scale.  Now,  to  what  extent  can  continuation 
schools  counteract  the  apparent  disadvantages  of  a  compulsory 
minimum  wage?  Is  it  an  advantage  for  the  continuation  schools 
to  develop  the  mental  abilities  and  faculties  in  such  a  way  that 
the  industry  can  really  pay  a  compulsory  minimum  wage,  ac- 
1  cording,  let  us  say,  to  organic  law? 

Mr.  E.  G.  Allen:    I  do  not  know  how  it  would  affect  the 
I  minimum  wage,  but  in  one  case,  in  the  Cass  Technical  High 

I  School,  there  are  fifteen  men  from  the  Timkin  Axle  Company 

I  in  Detroit.     The  school  expected  to  get  a  group  of  apprentice 

boys,  and  instead  of  that  we  got  a  group  of  tool-makers  and 
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special  heads  of  departments,  numbering  fifteen.  We  took  them 
through  a  two-year  course,  one-half  day  a  week,  on  company 
time.  The  company  allowed  the  men  to  go  to  school  under  a 
contract  which  sai(J  that  the  company  would  send  the  men  to 
school  for  two  years,  the  time  spent  in  the  school  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  company,  but  the  pay  to  be  held  by  the  company  until 
the  end  of  the  two  years,  and  then  to  be  paid  to  them  in  a  lump 
sum  with  six  per  cent  interest.  Thirteen  out  of  the  fifteen  men 
finished  the  two-year  course  in  the  school.  They  were  tool- 
makers,  and  had  learned  their  trade,  had  gone  through  their 
apprenticeship  under  the  old  system  in  the  shop,  where  the 
Brown' &  Sharp  standard,  for  example,  was  the  universal  stand- 
ard for  gears,  and  the  men  knew  how  to  use  the  Brown  &  Sharp 
standard  on  milling  machines,  could  do  all  the  work,  but  with 
the  special  work  coming  into  the  automobile  industry  the  tool- 
maker  was  compelled  almost  every  day  to  do  things  on  the  mill- 
ing machine  which  were  not  on  the  chart,  and  consequently  he 
must  know  the  theory  of  the  building  up  of  the  chart  and  the 
mathematics  necessary  to  do  that.  Out  of  the  thirteen  who 
finished  the  course,  every  one  of  them  have  broken  loose  from 
absolutely  dead  end  propositions — they  had  gone  as  far  as  they 
could,  had  worked  some  fifteen  years  for  the  company  and  gone 
as  far  as  they  could  without  certain  technical  knowledge,  and 
every  one  of  those  thirteen  men  has  broken  loose  and  gotten  into 
a  better  position,  either  directly  in  line  of  promotion,  or  shifted 
to  better  positions  in  other  departments  of  the  factory. 

We  could  repeat  that  many  times  over  from  an  experience 
of  over  five  years  in  dealing  with  this  method  with  something 
like  twenty  companies  connected  with  machine  shop  practice  and 
various  other  situations  in  Detroit  where  we  have  about  fifty 
companies  which  have  sent  all  the  way  from  one  to  one  hundred 
people  to  the  school.  Over  a  period  of  five  or  six  years  we  have 
run  through  our  school  something  4ike  1,200  students,  and  most 
of  these  students  have  broken  away  from  situations  where  they 
were  absolutely  tied,  and  the  statement  which  has  been  made 
that  this  instruction  tends  to  let  loose  a  lot  of  talent,  serves  to 
let  the  men  build  on  the  capital  they  have  already  at  their  disposal, 
is  absolutely  correct,  and  I  believe  right  now,  when  we  are  so 
pressed  for  skilled  men,  that  the  greatest  source  of  supply  for 
skilled  men  will  be  in  the  shops  among  the  semi-skilled  men. 
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starting  them  out  where  they  are  and  continuing  their  work  to  a 
comparative  point,  you  will  find  that  our  greatest  source  of  suppfy 
of  skilled  men  will  be  to  start  with  the  men  now  available  in 
the  lower  grades,  and  have  them  go  through  a  continuation  school 
or  similar  schools,  but  in  my  opinion,  if  they  are  to  be  developed 
to  any  great  extent  at  all,  it  must  be  through  the  public  schools, 
because  of  the  extreme  variety  you  spoke  of.  I  say  this,  because 
I  find  that  practically  all  of  the  work  the  corporation  schools  are 
doing  is  centering  around  five  or  six  groups — the  sales  group, 
the  purchasing  group,  the  manufacturing  group  in  the  material 
trades,  and  very  little  in  the  building  trades.  The  building  trades 
are  hardly  represented  here  at  all,  and  when  it  comes  to  the 
public  service  corporations,  the  gas  companies,  the  water  com- 
panies, and  the  electric  light  companies  and  other  companies  that 
come  under  that  head,  they  are  finding  their  places,  but  there  are 
so  many  hundreds  of  industries  in  every  city  that  work  as  an 
individual  and  not  in  connection  with  the  corporation,  in  trying 
to  put  through  a  law  to  pay  public  insurance,  accident  insurance, 
death  benefits  and  collect  the  money  partly  from  the  individual 
and  partly  through  his  employer,  you  will  find  that  only  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  people  are  listed  under  any  group  that  will 
go  into  the  groups  which  are  larger  than  twenty  or  thirty  in  a 
group.    You  see  what  that  brings  out. 

The  question  of  continuation  schools  brings  out  the  question 
of  the  man  who  takes  care  of  your  boiler,  of  the  man  who  does 
metal  plating,  of  the  man  who  does  your  pattern  making,  and 
especially  the  different  types  of  pattern  making,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  metal  pattern  making  and  wood  pattern  making, 
heat  treating  work,  acetylene  gas  proposition,  the  oxy-welding 
proposition,  etc.,  and  these  things  must  be  centered  around  some 
central  situation,  and  there  is  only  one  place  to  do  it,  and  as  a 
man  said  last  night  in  discussing  the  situation  of  what  is  legiti- 
mate and  illegitimate,  that  is  to  carry  this  matter  on  successfully 
and  continuously  as  a  corporation  proposition,  we  must  get  larger 
than  the  ideas  of  the  people  represented  in  this  Association,  and 
we  must  get  bigger  than  ourselves.  I  am  probably  as  enthusiastic 
over  this  organization  as  any  man  can  be,  because  I  get  and  carry 
back  to  my  own  job  the  interpretation  of  the  man  who  is  hiring  the 
fellows  who  are  my  product.  You  are  my  market  for  the  product 
of  the  boys  and  girls  we  turn  out  of  the  high  schools,  but  why 
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are  not  you  people  controlling  the  situation?  Your  demand, 
your  public  demand,  your  public  statement  put  in  that  demand, 
and  the  influence  of  your  demand  on  the  smaller  institutions 
throughout  the  country,  must  be  felt  by  our  educational  authori- 
ties, and  these  things  which  are  so  necessary  must  be  provided 
for  in  our  public  schools. 

If  I  went  to  the  school  board  and  asked  them  to  install  in- 
struction in  metal  plating  in  the  public  schools,  do  you  suppose 
I  could  get  it?  Of  course  I  could  not,  but  when  twenty  men, 
representing  as  many  different  businesses,  go  to  the  authorities 
and  say,  "We  do  not  know  a  thing,  theoretically,  about  metal 
plating,  and  we  represent  thousands  of  others,  and  we  would  like 
you  to  give  instruction  as  to  the  theory  of  metal  plating,"  it  would 
stick.  If  we  had  in  Detroit  to-day  a  single  company  which  was 
doing  metal  plating  on  a  scientific  basis,  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
companies  would  have  to  go  out  of  business,  and  the  only  reason 
we  can  compete  at  all  is  because  we  are  all  throwing  away  the 
same  amount  of  stuff,  all  doing  it  on  the  same  haphazard  basis, 
and  if  we  think  we  are  doing  it  well,  it  is  only  because  we  are 
comparing  our  methods  with  those  of  the  other  fellow  who  is 
doing  it  in  the  same  way.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo  as  in  Detroit,  and  the  same  conditions  exist  every- 
where. We  could  save  a  large  percentage  of  our  coal  if  the  man 
who  is  feeding  our  boiler  knew  what  COg  was.  Say  COj  to  the 
man  feeding  the  boiler,  and  he  falls  over  backwards  and  does  not 
know  what  you  are  talking  about. 

There  are  not  a  half-dozen  owners  of  "boilers  in  the  city  of 
Detroit,  outside  of  the  city  institutions,  who  are  doing  an3rthing 
in  the  way  of  testing  the  consumption  of  coal  and  the  value 
derived  from  the  coal. 

Chairman  Kreuzpointner:  You  think  better  education, 
through  industrial  education  in  the  continuation  schools,  would 
continue  the  payment  of  compulsory  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  Allen  :  It  makes  it  possible  to  gauge  the  men.  If  you 
cannot  give  the  minimum  product  he  cannot  get  the  minimum 
wage,  and  you  cannot  force  a  man  to  pay  it  to  him,  but  if  you 
have  some  standard  of  measurement,  and  put  the  man  on  the 
job,  and  judge  him  according  to  that  standard  of  measurement, 
then  you  can  put  the  minimum  wage  on  him. 

Chairman  Kreuzpointner:  We  do  know  there  is  a  strong 
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movement  for  a  compulsory  minimum  wage  all  over  the  country. 
Here  comes  in  the  question,  through  the  continuation  school, 
whether  the  formation  of  such  schools  and  such  training  will  be 
a  benefit  to  the  industry.    Personally,  I  believe  so. 

Now,  let  us  go  to  another  question— the  question  of  compul- 
sory attendance  at  continuation  schools,  so  as  to  make  the  con- 
tinuation schools  of  greater  effectiveness  and  efficiency  in  the 
industries. 

Mr.  Allen  :  To  what  age  ? 

Chairman  Kreuzpointner  :  We  are  fast  traveling  towards 
a  state  of  mind  in  this  country,  not  only  among  the  industries 
but  among  the  educators  and  all  far-seeing  people  that  we  must 
have  more  compulsory  education,  and  especially  compulsory  edu- 
cation from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  We  have  only  two 
states  now,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin,  with  a  compulsory  edu- 
cational school  law  for  all  young  people  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  We  have  compulsory  education,  partially,  in  Ohio 
and  Massachusetts.  Now,  there  is  a  feeling,  and  a  very  strong 
feeling,  towards  the  idea  of  extending  compulsory  continuuation 
schools  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Three  or  four  years  ago  when 
I  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  League  of  Com- 
pulsory Education  officers  I  was  put  on  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions, and  I  succeeded  in  introducing  a  resolution  that  continu- 
ation school  education  be  extended  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  That 
resolution  was  passed  unanimously,  and  since  then  two  other  na- 
tional associations  have  passed  similar  resolutions,  and  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  is  very  much  in  favor  of  it.  The 
natural  condition  and  force  of  economic  pressure  will  compel 
them  in  a  very  short  time  to  establish  compulsory  continuation 
schools  in  all  states,  especially  in  the  industrial  states,  and  com- 
pulsory education  extending  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  We 
cannot  get  along  much  longer  without  it. 

Here  comes  in  the  question  whether  compulsory  continuation 
schools  would  pay,  if  you  please,  getting  down  to  the  commercial 
basis,  pay  the  states  and  the  industries  to  establish  such  schools. 
In  other  words,  whether  the  increased  intelligence  would  be 
sufficient  recompense  for  the  increased  expense.  Is  anyone  will- 
ing to  discuss  that  point? 

Miss  Harriet  R.  Fox :  In  Philadelphia,  where  the  continua- 
tion school  work  has  been  carried  on  since  January,  1916,  there 
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IS  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  connected  with  the 
work  and  also  the  manufacturers  to  belittle  the  work  of  the  con- 
tinuation school.  I  think  it  is  largely  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
course  of  study  that  is  laid  out  at  present  by  the  continuation 
school  authorities.  I  have  in  mind  an  example  of  one  teacher 
who  spoke  of  the  boys  coming  in  one  morning  with  a  copy  of  a 
local  paper,  the  North  American  of  the  day  before,  and  one  of 
the  boys  said :  "What  is  the  use  of  our  studying  this  course,  the 
North  American  says  the  continuation  schools,  are  a  farce  ?"  Of 
course,  in  our  democratic  school  system  we  pay  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  what  the  scholars  say,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  say  that  a  class  having  that  opinion  will  not  get  much  from 
the  course  of  study  as  laid  out. 

The  course  of  study  in  Philadelphia  is  still  under  process  of 
construction.  There  is  no  definite  program  for  adapting  the 
continuation  school  work  to  any. specific  industry,  and  even  among 
the  teachers  and  members  of  the  classes  there  is  some  doubt  at 
present  in  their  minds  regarding  that  work,  and  I  was  surprised 
to  find  Dr.  Nusbaum,  with  a  considerable  number  of  letters,  in 
which  was  repeated  that  criticism,  that  they  did  not  consider 
the  course  of  instruction  as  at  present  laid  out  worth  while  for 
the  child  to  spend  even  two  hours  a  week  on  in  the  schools,  and 
these  letters  were  not  from  manufacturers,  but  from  members 
of  the  schools.  The  manufacturers  themselves  seem  to  have  the 
other  opinion.  I  think  in  our  zeal  for  imparting  education,  that 
we  should  pay  some  attention  to  what  the  students  themselves  say 
about  what  we  are  teaching  them.  That  is  the  only  way  I  can 
gauge  whether  the  work  is  considered  to  be  of  value,  and  whether 
it  is  really  of  value. 

Mr.  Allen  :  In  Milwaukee  the  whole  story  of  the  continuation 
school  work  of  the  boy  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
girl  in  the  same  way,  will  probably  have  a  black  eye  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  because  the  boy  and  girl  who  has  gone  out  of 
school  at  that  age  has  gotten  his  idea  of  school  work.  We  are 
taking  them  back  and  giving  them  things  they  did  not  get  in 
the  regular  curriculum  when  in  school,  but  you  cannot  specialize 
with  these  people.  We  must  give  them  a,  b,  c,  and  arithmetic  and 
English.  I  was  in  Milwaukee  in  the  continuation  school,  and  the 
big  problem  was  to  put  in  some  form  of  manual  training,  some 
form  of  physical  activity,  so  they  could  carry  with  it  interest 
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enough  to  get  the  fundamentals  of  education.  The  type  of  con- 
tinuation school  which  will  do  the  most  for  the  student  is  that 
type  of  school  which  takes  hold  of  the  individual  high  enough 
up — every  continuation  school  or  vocational  school  that  takes  hold 
of  the  boy  or  girl  in  the  trade  high  enough  up  and  specializes, 
and  the  compulsory  education  law  is  some  time  going  to  compel 
our  boys  and  girls  to  stay  continuously  in  school  until  they  are 
sixteen  years  of  age,  will  not  cut  down  the  sixteen  to  fourteen, 
but  extend  the  regular  compulsory  education  up  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  then  continue  with  the  continuation  school  work. 

Chairman  Kreuzpointner  :  As  far  as  elementary  school 
work  is  concerned,  it  is  recognized  by  professional  educators  that 
it  is  desirable  to  improve  the  standards  of  preparation  of  our 
elementary  schools  for  those  who  go  into  vocational  life.  It  can 
be  done,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  being  done,  and  before 
very  long  that  movement  will  take  place  quite  generally.  For 
instance,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Economy  of  Time  in 
Education  tends  to  emphasize  that  point,  the  necessity  for  that 
work,  very  admirably  and  very  strongly.  There  is  no  question, 
for  instance,  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  Germany  that  the  boys 
and  girls  can  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  the  elementary 
schools,  which  is  highly  appropriate  in  fitting  them  for  the  con- 
tinuation schools,  and  why  should  not  our  schools  here  do  the 
same?  I  am  quite  sure,  from  what  I  know  about  the  willingness 
of  our  educational  people  to  do  it,  that  it  will  come  before  very 
long.  In  order  to  advance  that  movement,  it  is  desirable  to 
understand  why  we  need  it  so  urgently,  and  why  it  should  be 
done.  Now,  for  instance,  unskilled  labor  is  more  and  more  push- 
ing into  the  semi-skilled  class.  Highly  skilled  labor  is  more  and 
more  displaced  by  machinery.  To  such  an  extent  is  that  true 
that,  for  instance,  in  blast  furnace  work,  in  the  old  style  furnace 
where  fifty  men  produced  150  to  200  tons,  thirty  men  now  pro- 
duce 400  to  500  tons.  In  the  gas  producer,  under  the  old  style, 
20  men  were  required,  and  now  6  men  are  required.  In  the  open- 
hearth  furnace,  in  the  old  style,  this  furnace  required  forty  men 
to  charge  90  tons,  and  now  five  men  charge  this  furnace  with 
600  tons.  The  charging  cost  of  hand  labor,  labor  cost,  pay,  has 
increased  from  14  cents  to  27  cents  for  the  semi-skilled.  To 
charge  this  furnace  under  the  old  style  cost  $5.60.  Under  the 
new  style  $1.35.    One  man  charged  12  tons  under  the  old  style 
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and  under  the  new  style  one  man  charges  120  tons.  Under  the 
old  style,  in  the  pouring  gang,  37  men  were  required,  and  under 
the  new  style  12.  In  the  scrapping  gang,  20  men  were  required, 
and  under  the  new  conditions  4  men,  and  so  on. 

There  has  been  a  corresponding  change  in  nearly  all  indus-. 
tries  with  relation  to  improved  conditions  of  production,  and 
a  similar  change  in  the  relations  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor 
to  production. 

This  naturally  leads  to  economic  pressure,  to  competition, 
between  the  twenty-two  nations  previously  mentioned,  which  will 
of  course  lead  to  compulsory  continuation  schools  for  students 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Why  can  the  city  of 
Munich  afford  to  pay  $25.15,  including  building  account,  for 
boys  in  the  continuation  school,  and  Pennsylvania  pay  only  $5? 
Why  can  a  city  where  the  wages  are  only  two-fifths,  at  best  three- 
fifths,  of  the  American  wages,  with  food  costs  just  as  high  as 
here  before  the  war,  afford  to  maintain  forty-three  continuation 
schools,  when  we  are  satisfied  to  maintain  only  five  in  some  of 
our  states  and  most  of  the  states  have  none  ?  In  the  continuation 
schools  all  over  Germany,  but  take  the  Munich  continuation 
schools  in  particular,  they  had  19,500  boys  and  girls,  and  at- 
tendance at  the  classes  is  compulsory ;  even  the  young  man  who 
takes  care  of  the  horses  in  the  royal  stables  must  attend,  and 
there  is  no  excuse,  they  must  attend  the  schools  just  as  regularly 
and  be  as  efficient  as  the  poor  boy  whose  father  has  only  one 
horse.  How  many  do  you  think  there  were  excused  the  year 
before  the  war?  Out  of  11,000  boys  who  attended  the  continua- 
tion school  that  year,  only  67  were  excused — ^just  think  of  it, 
67  out  of  11,000.  With  such  a  relentless  plan  they  are  kept 
down  to  that  basis. 

I  have  a  report  from  the  city  of  Hagen,  a  city  of  95,000  in- 
habitants, in  the  Rhenish  Province  of  Prussia.  In  1901  their 
expense  for  continuation  schools  was  $750.  The  total  for  all 
of  the  schools  was  $195,000.  In  1911,  ten  years  afterwards,  the 
expense  for  continuation  schools  was  $17,500  and  for  all  of  the 
schools  $435,000,  or  115  per  cent  more  for  the  continuation 
schools  in  1911  than  1901.  Why  can  they  afford  it,  and  why 
do  they  afford  it?  Do  you  think  they  would  do  it  if  it  did  not 
pay?    The  reason  is  relentless  economic  pressure. 

There  is  another  report  from  this  city,  which  gives  the  sal- 
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afies  of  the  teachers.  You  might  think  because  it  is  in  poor 
Germany  they  do  not  get  much.  I  wish  to  state  that  in  Hagen 
every  three  years  every  teacher  gets  an  increase  of  400  marks, 
$100.  They  have  nine  teachers,  including  the  principal,  for  the 
continuation  schools  of  the  city.  The  teachers  are  paid  a  stand- 
ing fixed  salary  for  twenty- four  duty  hours  a  week.  That  fixed 
salary  is  $525  a  year.  Then  they  have  the  increase  for  every 
year  of  service,  and  then  they  get  house  rent  free.  In  Germany, 
it  is  very  common  for  the  teacher  to  get  house  rent  free.  In 
the  city  of  Hagen  the  principal  of  the  continuation  schools  re- 
ceives $220  house  rent,  and  each  one  of  the  other  eight  teachers 
receives  $162  house  rent,  and  even  a  janitor  gets  $25  house  rent. 
So  that  the  annual  income  of  the  principal  is  $1,820,  one  teacher 
$1,138  and  the  highest  of  the  teachers  $1,260,  because  that  teacher 
has  had  eight  service  additions.  That  makes  his  pay  much  higher 
than  the  fixed  salary,  the  addition  of  these  services  increases, 
and  there  is  one  who  has  had  eight  service  additions,  which  brings 
his  salary  up  to  $1,260.  Then  for  every  hour  they  teach  outside 
of  the  regular  24-hour  duty  hours  they  are  paid  extra.  I  find 
in  the  case  of  one  teacher  in  the  manual  training  department,  that 
he  received  compensation  for  200  additional  hours,  or  $80.  An- 
other one  for  leading  the  singing  school  received  $50,  and  another 
one  received  extra  compensation  for  watching  the  boys  in  the 
school  jail — the  schools  have  a  lock-up,  and  if  a  boy  does  not 
behave  he  is  put  in  the  lock-up.  Every  principal  has  the  legal 
right  to  put  the  boy  in  jail.  I  could  give  you  the  decision  of  a 
Minister  of  Education  where  a  principal  was  remanded  for  not 
calling  in  a  policeman  to  catch  a  certain  boy,  who  ran  away,  who 
ought  to  have  been  put  in  the  school  jail  by  the  principal. 

This  report  shows  that  the  teachers  had  $9,802  for  additional 
compensation,  divided  between  the  nine  men,  and  their  salaries 
were  all  over  $1,000.  You  can  see  from  this  that  they  are  not 
poorly  paid.    Why  do  they  do  it?    How  can  they  afford  it? 

Then  again,  in  Germany  there  is  a  commission  on  Technical 
Education  and  Industrial  Training.  What  does  that  commission 
consist  of  ?  It  consists  of  the  representatives  of  eleven  engineer- 
ing societies,  six  manufacturers'  organizations,  five  teachers'  or- 
ganizations, and  the  Minister  of  Education  of  the  four  largest 
states  in  Germany,  that  is  the  commission  on  Technical  Educa- 
tion.   The  Minister  of  Education  in  any  of  the  German  States 
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will  not  make  changes  without  the  approval,  if  you  please,  of 
that  committee  on  Technical  Education. 

Now,  I  have  here  an  extract  from  the  report  of  this  German 
commission  on  the  advantages  of  shop  and  continuation  schools : 

1.  The  shop  school  permits  a  careful  selection  of  those  sub- 
jects directly  and  immediately  applicable  to  the  educational  needs 
of  the  apprentices  and  the  industry,  thus  permitting  to  apply 
inductive  method  of  teaching. 

2.  The  instructor  being  closely  related  to  the  every-day  ne- 
cessities of  the  industry,  he  is  able  to  correlate  those  subjects^ 
not  directly  pertaining  to  the  trade  manipulation,  with  the  ecc 
nomic  and  civic  needs  of  the  industry,  or  industries,  in  whic' 
the  apprentices  are  engaged.  Thus,  the  shop  school  enables  thj 
apprentice  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  serious- 
ness of  the  industrial  situation  and  the  part  he  is  going  to  play 
in  it  in  his  future  life,  for  his  own  good,  than  the  public  contin- 
uation schools  can  do  this.  The  shop  school  enters  into  his  life 
and  existence,  the  public  continuation  school  is  to  him  only  a 
school  which  he  was  glad  to  escape. 

3.  This  intimate  relation  of  instruction  and  life  interest  pro- 
motes attention  and  stimulates  ambition  and  interest  during  those 
critical  years  where  the  value  of  education  is  least  appreciated. 
From  this  aspect  again  the  shop  school  has  the  advantage  over 
the  public  continuation  school. 

4.  It  is  likewise  important  that  the  instructors  are  practical 
men  who  are  familiar  with  the  business,  thus  avoiding  the  con- 
trast between  the  public  school  teacher's  lack  of  practical  experi- 
ence and  shop  condition,  a  contrast  which  often  lowers  the  value 
of  the  public  continuation  school.  The  apprentice  recognizes 
and  respects  the  superiority  of  the  practical  shop  instructor,  mak- 
ing him  more  receptive  to  the  benefits  of  the  instruction. 

5.  Because  the  school  is  in  the  shop,  time  is  saved  in  going 
from  the  shop  to  the  public  school  and  truancy  is  avoided,  while 
it  is  easier  to  enforce  discipline  and  punctuality.  The  apprentice 
knows  well  enough  that  dismissal  from  school  means  discharge 
from  work. 

6.  The  shop  school  offers  a  valuable  opportunity  for  a  better 
judgment  and  estimate  of  the  talents  and  abilities  of  the  pupils, 
and  to  direct  these  talents  into  useful  channels  to  the  best  advan- 
tage and  satisfaction  of  the  pupil  and  of  the  employer.     This 
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often  prevents  misfits  and  unhappiness  in  after  life,  as  well  as 
economic  loss  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community. 

These  same  reasons  apply  to  our  own  conditions.  That  is 
another  reason  why  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  compulsory  con- 
tinuation education. 

There  is  another  point.  We  have  paid  very  little  attention 
to  economics,  to  the  human  side  of  life,  to  the  effect  of  civic 
training  in  the  sense  that  young  people  ought  to  tmderstand  why 
they  have  freedom  and  democratic  institutions,  and  a  great  deal 
of  independence,  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  responsibility 
towards  their  fellow  man.  I  have  here  the  curriculum  of  the 
continuation  schools  of  the  city  of  Munich  of  forty-six  years 
ago.    I  will  give  you  only  one  chapter,  that  on  social  economics. 

"Social  Economy:  No  attempts  are  to  be  made  for  a  scientific 
study  of  social  economy.  Likewise  are  the  theories  of  banking, 
the  standards  of  gold  and  silver  coinage,  tariff  qualities,  etc.,  to 
be  left  out.  The  program  should  confine  itself  to  the  presentation 
of  numerous  examples  of  modem  economic  life  and  of  local 
economic  conditions.  The  ideal  form  of  presentation  would  be 
the  narrative  form.  The  object  is  to  impress  upon  the  pupils, 
in  never-ending  variety  of  forms  and  examples,  the  principles 
of  frugality,  of  economy,  of  the  rational  division  of  time  between 
work,  rest  and  recreation ;  to  conserve  one's  physical  strength  and 
health  for  the  good  of  one's  self  and  the  community.  Also  to 
impress  them  with  the  necessity  of  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
production,  the  right  and  security  of  property  and  its  profitable 
investment. 

"The  following  items  are  given  for  illustration :  The  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  values.  The  factors  of  production;  natural 
resources,  labor,  capital.  Forces  which  tend  to  make  the  labor 
factor  effective.  Division  and  specialization  of  labor.  The  eco- 
nomic importance  of  the  machine.  Creation,  nature  and  function 
of  capital.  Cooperative  factors  of  production.  Production  by 
hand-craft  and  factories.  Economic  conditions  underlying  in- 
dustrial life.  Protective  tariff.  Principles  imderlying  credit  and 
its  effect  upon  commerce.  Income.  Wages.  The  rise  and  fall 
of  wages.  Different  forms  of  wages.  Strikes.  Profits.  Divi- 
dends; their  justification;  investments  and  their  profits.  Con- 
sumption; its  meaning.  Economic  and  uneconomic  consumption. 
Saving.    Lavishness.    Nature  and  justification  of  luxury.    The 
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economic  system  of  the  modern  state.  Unrestricted  competition. 
Property.  Right  of  inheritance.  The  necessity  of  the  cultivation 
of  economic  principles.  The  phenomena  and  system  of  associa- 
tions.   Explanation  of  socialistic  and  communistic  theories. 

"Arithmetic  and  Geometry:  Business  calculations.  Square 
and  cube  roots.  Analysis  of  arithmetic  expressions.  Illustrations 
of  the  most  important  geometrical  figures.  Equality  and  simi- 
larity of  geometrical  figures.  Exercises  in  dividing  and  deter- 
mining the  surfaces  and  cubic  contents  of  geometrical  figures 
with  particular  reference  to  the  every-day  practical  needs  of  the 
pupils." 

And  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  human  side,  where  the 
continuation  schools  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  For  thirty 
years  in  the  city  of  Altoona  I  hammered  away  on  playgrounds, 
and  finally  a  few  years  go  the  city  dedicated  a  plot  which  had 
for  twenty  years  been  used  as  a  public  dumping  ground,  as  a 
playground  for  the  children.  Having  interested  myself  in  that 
matter  for  many  years,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  help,  and 
I  volunteered  the  supervision  of  this  public  playground  and  did 
that  work  until  they  found  a  regular  supervisor.  I  did  all  I 
could  to  make  it  pleasant  for  the  young  people.  I  want  to  help 
the  young  people.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Mrs. 
Moore. 

Mrs.  James  Scott  Moore  :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  feel  that  I  really  belong  among  you,  because  during  the 
sessions  of  the  night  school  I  am  teaching  a  number  of  Larkin 
young  people,  people  from  the  telephone  company,  from  the 
Curtiss  plant,  the  Pierce-Arrow  plant,  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
plant,  and  such  large  corporations,  how  to  speak  in  public,  how 
to  take  part  in  meetings.  So  I  came  out  here  to-day  to  hear  this 
particular  subject  of  the  continuation  schools  discussed  and  see 
what  I  could  find  out  that  would  help  me  in  meeting  these  young 
people,  and  also  to  present  certain  phases  of  this  question  to  you. 
I  have  heard  such  splendid  things  to-day,  all  so  concrete,  follow- 
ing the  German  methods  of  education,  and  as  you  know,  Ger- 
many has  founded  its  education  upon  the  two  principles  of  Pes- 
talozzi,  first,  that  education  must  begin  with  the  child,  and  that 
the  child  must  be  trained,  not  only  instructed,  so  that  ever)rthing 
you  have  given  to-day  has  been  splendidly  concrete,  fine,  ana- 
lytical, psychological  all  the  way  through.    You  have  emphasized 
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the  training  of  the  head  and  the  hand.  My  plea  is  for  the  other 
part  of  man's  nature.  You  know  we  have  the  physical,  the 
mental,  and  the  emotional.  What  you  have  dwelt  upon  has  left 
out  the  emotional,  and  yet  you  know  that  all  the  impulse  for 
education  started  in  the  emotional  nature.  You  have  onlv  to 
search  the  trial  docket  of  any  court  to  know  that  that  is  so,  and 
on  its  uplifting  side  you  have  only  to  analyze  the  spirit  that 
carries  men  into  battle  when  they  know  that  death  awaits  them 
on  the  other  side.  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  said:  "I  knew 
a  very  wise  man  that  believed  that  if  a  man  were  permitted  to 
make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws 
of  a  nation."  That  illustrates  the  same  thing,  that  the  appeal  to 
the  emotions  is  what  carrier  people,  and  that  is  the  thing  we  need 
to  turn  to  account  in  our  national  life. 

Germany  found  her  schools  divided.  When  Germany  was 
defeated  in  1807,  the  King  of  Prussia  said :  "We  must  regain  by 
intellectual  force  what  we  have  lost  in  physical  force,"  and  they 
revised  the  schools.  When  1870  came,  the  result  of  that  was 
seen.  France  was  unprepared,  and  when  a  colonel  was  sent  to 
a  post  to  take  command  of  troops  there  were  not  any  there.  He 
telegraphed  back:  "I  am  here,  but  where  is  my  regiment?"  So 
France  was  divided.  Then  France  revised  her  school  system, 
and  in  1902  both  France  and  Germany  had  a  very  complete 
revision  of  their  school  systems. 

The  point  of  it  is  this — the  psychology  of  the  situation  is 
what  we  are  to  learn.  The  Prussians  began  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren from  the  very  beginning  how  to  be  good  German  citizens. 
The  French,  after  they  had  learned  their  lesson,  did  the  same 
thing — they  began  to  teach  their  children  how  to  be  French 
citizens.  One  of  the  readers  for  the  small  German  children 
has  this  sentence :  "The  Kaiser  has  many  soldiers.  He  loves  all 
of  us!  We  love  him,  too."  Don't  you  see  what  that  leads  to? 
That,  makes  the  little  heart  beat,  and  it  will  never  get  over  that 
beat.  The  French  followed  a  similar  course — they  teach  the 
children  what  the  nation  has  accomplished  and  why  it  went  to 
war.  Before  the  recent  war  came,  they  were  being  taught  in 
French  schools  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  the 
north  and  east,  so  that  they  were  being  prepared  all  the  way  along. 

In  a  republic,  our  law  is  only  as  strong  as  the  public  opinion 
back  of  it  makes  it.    You  remember  Guyzot  says  that  there  must 
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be  a  political  guarantee  back  of  law  to  make  it  effective,  and 
that  is  of  two  kinds,  either  one  power  stronger  than  all  the  rest, 
or  public  opinion  back  of  it.  In  a  republic  it  must  be  public 
opinion,  so  it  is  to  the  public  opinion  that  we  must  address  our 
efforts  for  the  good  of  our  country,  for  the  making  of  our  citizens. 

I  should  say  that  I  represent  the  Educational  Committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  we  re- 
cently in  the  Western  Federation  had  a  recommendation  like 
this  adopted — there  is  a  preamble  and  resolution,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  We,  the  members  of  the  Western  New  York  Fed- 
eration  of  Women's  Clubs,  realize  that  the  future  welfare  of  our 
country  depends  upon  the  fitness  of  its  people  to  fulfil  their 
duties  as  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  During  the  impressionable  years  of  early  life  the 
foundations  of, character  and  opinion  are  laid,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  establishment  of  the  required 
well-rounded  course  of  training  for  citizenship  in  all  schools  from 
kindergartens  up  through  all  the  schools  in  the  state  of  New 
York;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  to  Dr.  John  H.  Finlay,  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  New  York  State. 

Such  a  course  would  begin  with  a  kindergarten,  teaching  the 
children  to  go  out  to  demonstrations  and  wave  a  flag  and  shout. 
It  would  make  them  citizens  from  the  very  foundation  up,  be- 
ginning in  the  kindergarten,  teaching  them  that  in  the  home  each 
member  needs  every  other  member,  that  the  family  needs  the 
country,  and  that  the  country  needs  all  of  its  people,  and  providing 
them  with  simple  subjects  of  this  character,  and  then  reach  to 
the  larger  home  community — the  state,  the  nation.  As  they  come 
up  in  the  grades,  we  would  have  stories,  giving  ideas  of  the  state, 
of  the  army,  of  civil  liberty  and  rights,  the  achievements  of  the 
nation,  the  dangers  of  the  nation,  the  principle  for  which  wars 
were  fought,  not  that  there  were  so  many  battles  with  certain 
generals,  here  or  there,  but  that  the  United  States  waged  war  for 
a  certain  principle,  and  that  that  principle  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
fought  for,  and  in  that  way  they  would  get  the  development  of 
war,  they  would  not  get  a  spot  of  war  here  and  there,  and  a 
certain  spot  there  and  here,  but  they  would  get  the  development 
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of  the  United  States  wars  and  the  reasons  for  them.  Then,  as 
they  came  on  up  they  would,  of  course,  have  civics,  they  would 
have  history,  grammar,  geography,  and  all  of  these  various  things 
as  they  came  along,  and  they  should  also  be  given  a  simple  train- 
ing in  parliamentary  rules  so  they  can  convene  their  own  little 
meetings.  They  could  be  taught  simply,  but  correctly,  how  to 
preside  over  these  meetings  and  take  part  in  them.  There  must 
be  a  great  deal  put  into  these  eight  grades,  because  we  must  always 
remember  that  so  many  leave  at  the  end  of  that  grade  who,  tmless 
they  get  it  in  continuation  schools  or  night  schools,  will  have  no 
other  opportunity  to  get  the  things  that  are  required  to  make 
them  citizens.  In  the  high  school  there  should  be  public  speaking 
and  debate.  There  should  also  be  parliamentary  law,  because 
you  may  teach  people  to  think,  and  teach  them  how  to  say  what 
they  think,  but  unless  they  have  the  civilized  weapon,  parliamen- 
tary law,  the  rules  of  meetings  and  how  to  use  them,  they  are 
helpless.  They  must  know  the  rules  of  procedure  of  public 
bodies  in  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  knowledge  which 
they  have. 

There  is  still  another  thing  which  is  very  essential,  and  which 
is  frequently  altogether  overlooked,  and  that  is  good  manners. 
You  can  recall  many  instances  of  foreigners  who  have  come  to 
this  country  who  are  splendid  mentally,  with  a  good  education, 
doing  well  in  business,  but  put  them  down  at  your  table  and 
they  do  not  know  how  to  eat,  they  do  not  know  how  to  come  into 
your  house — ^that  is  not  always  the  case,  but  it  is  often  the  case. 
I  had  at  my  table  one  day  this  week  a  young  woman  who. was 
splendidly  educated  in  Russia,  a  very  fine  linguist,  who  speaks 
seven  or  eight  languages,  but  she  does  not  know  how  to  eat  at 
the  table.  Knowing  her  well  and  being  alone  with  her  at  the 
table,  I  ventured  to  ask  her  if  she  would  allow  me  to  tell  her 
certain  things.  She  was  very  glad  to  have  me  do  so.  She  then 
said  that  they  did  not  teach  her  any  of  those  things  in  her  own 
country. 

We  are  going  into  a  course  of  citizenship.  We  hope  to  get 
this  course  in  the  schools  all  over  the  country,  and  you  should 
put  this  course  in  your  continuation  schools  for  the  young  men 
and  young  women  who  have  left  the  schools.  After  we  get  this 
thing  in  next  fall,  it  would  be  for  the  next  generation  of  school 
people,  not  the  ones  that  you  have,  so  that  you  need  to  bridge 
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over  in  your  continuation  schools  the  time  until  the  schools  could 
turn  out  pupils  equipped  with  such  training. 

I  wish  that  you  might  see  your  way  clear  in  all  of  your  con- 
tinuation schools  to  put  in  subjects  which  would  supply  this  lack. 
We  know  we  have  a  large  danger  element  in  this  country.  If 
you  go  to  a  socialistic  meeting  any  time  or  hear  an  occasional 
radical  speak,  you  will  recognize  it  right  away,  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so.  This  training  takes  away  largely  from  that 
danger  element.  The  children  get  the  training  in  the  school, 
and  they  go  home  to  the  older  people  in  the  homes,  who  absorb 
what  the  children  have  gotten,  to  some  extent,  but  at  any  rate 
the  children  will  be  getting  it.  All  of  the  education  that  we  can 
give  our  young  people  along  the  lines  of  good  citizenship  will 
to  a  large  extent  minimize  this  danger.  There  is  nothing  that 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  positive  way  by  wiping  out  everything 
and  making  a  clean  slate,  with  no  program  ahead,  but  now  is 
the  time  to  do  this  work,  because  looking  back  over  history  you 
will  all  remember  the  reconstruction  period  following  wars.  We 
will  have  such  a  period  when  the  end  of  the  war  comes,  if  it 
ever  does,  and  now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  for  that.  There 
is  an  old  saying — "In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war,"  but  it 
has  its  corollary — "In  time  of  war  prepare  for  peace."  That  is 
the  think  we  ought  to  do  now. 

Chairman  Kreuzpointner:  Before  we  close,  I  crave  your 
patience  for  a  couple  of  minutes  more.  The  Industrial  Commis- 
sion of  a  couple  of  years  ago  found  that  the  wage  scale  of  labor 
engaged  in  construction  was  6  per  cent  earning  under  $18,  52 
per  cent  under  $15,  and  65  per  cent  under  $10;  in  manufacturing, 
12  per  cent  under  $18,  59  per  cent'  under  $15,  and  7(i  per  cent 
under  10;  in  service,  29  per  cent  under  $18,  59  per  cent  under  $15, 
and  80  per  cent  under  $10;  trade,  12  per  cent  under  $18,  64  per 
cent  under  $15,  and  84  per  cent  under  $10;  transportation,  5  per 
cent  under  $18,  56  per  cent  under  $15,  and  79  per  cent  under  $10. 
Here  we  have  384  points  under  $10,  285  under  $15  earnings,  and 
only  64  points  under  $18  earnings.  Should  this  continue?  Can 
the  United  States  retain  its  position?  Can  it  continue  its  in- 
dustry with  such  a  mass  of  people  who  are  earning  such  low 
wages,  and  this  means  not  only  a  comparatively  low  class  of 
living,  but  it  means  discouragement  in  life. 

Now,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  raise  the  wages,  and  I  believe 
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it  will  not  be  in  competition  with  all  of  the  other  countries  by 
.  and  by,  at  the  same  time  there  must  be  a  broader  training  of  men, 
and  a  training  of  young  people  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  look 
upon  national  welfare  and  community  welfare  as  a  pivotal  point, 
so  to  speak,  around  which  our  national  and  community  life,  as 
well  as  their  vocational  life,  will  center,  and  vocational  and  con- 
tinuation schools,  from  what  I  know  in  Europe,  and  I  am  well 
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acquainted  with  all  the  systems  and  methods  of  Europe,  will 
solve  this  problem,  and  I  feel  sure,  gentlemen,  that  continuation 
schools,  while  they  cannot  do  all,  there  is  no  human  agency  or 
panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  this  world,  but  with  proper  methods 
and  proper  organization  and  good  will,  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
along  these  lines  of  effort  through  the  medium  of  our  continua- 
tion schools.    I  thank  you. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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ADVERTISING.  SELLING  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

Thursday  Morning — ^June  7th,  1917 
Secretary  Galloway^  Presiding 

Chairman  Galloway  :  The  next  business  of  the  morning  is 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  Advertising,  Selling  and  Distri- 
bution. As  head  of  this  committee  and  Chairman  of  the  sectional 
meeting  I  am  serving  in  a  double  capacity  at  this  time.  The  chief 
elements  of  the  report  are  outlined  in  the  first  two  or  three  pages, 
but  I  thought  it  well  to  attack  the  problem  from  a  little  different 
angle — covering  the  same  ground,  perhaps,  but  in  a  little  differ- 
ent way  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

The  vagueness  surrounding  the  subject  of  distribution  apply- 
ing to  the  scheme  of  education  as  carried  on  by  corporation 
schools  is  presaged  in  the  indefiniteness  which  surrounds  the 
very  conception  of  the  word  "Distribution"  itself.  It  devolves 
upon  us,  therefore,  to  hazard  a  definition  that  we  may  at  once 
get  upon  a  common  ground  of  tmderstanding. 

In  economics  the  term  "distribution"  refers  to  the  distribution 
of  the  social  product  between  the  three  factors  of  production — 
land,  labor,  and  capital. 

In  industry  the  term  is  generally  used  with  reference  to  the 
physical  means,  such  as  railroads,  canals,  etc.,  by  which  the 
product  is  carried  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

In  business  the  term  "distribution"  has  reference  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  methods  by  which  the  product  of  the  manufac- 
turer is  marketed.  Marketing  methods  is  therefore  a  more  de- 
scriptive term  of  the  particular  part  of  the  field  of  distribution 
which  your  committee  is  about  to  consider. 

This  is  a  new  term  and  demands  a  fuller  explanation. 

As  we  have  just  noted,  distribution  from  the  business  man's 
point  of  view  embraces  three  distinct  activities,  namely,  selling, 
advertising,  and  marketing.  Selling  may  be  defined  as  that  ac- 
tivity by  which  a  man  disposes  of  goods  in  a  commercial  way. 
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It  differs  from  salesmanship  in  much  the  same  way  that  rail- 
roading differs  from  transportation. 

Salesmanship  attempts  to  promote  the  sale  of  goods  by  direct 
solicitation  of  one  individual  at  a  time.  Advertising  attempts  to 
do  the  same  thing  by  soliciting  more  than  one  individual  at  a 
time.  *  It  attempts  to  influence  a  mass  rather  than  the  individual. 

In  our  previous  reports  we  have  outlined  suggestive  courses 
of  study  for  both  salesmanship  and  advertising.  It  now  remains 
for  us  to  bring  together  those  elements  which  are  not  embraced 
in  either  selling  or  advertising  directly  but  lie  back  of  both  the 
selling  and  the  advertising  organization  and  campaign. 

Back  of  the  selection,  the  training,  and  the  management  of 
the  sales  organization  and  back  of  the  technique  of  advertising, 
which  embraces  the  writing  and  placing  of  advertisements  and 
the  building  of  an  organization  for  taking  care  of  results,  lies 
the  broad  business  policies  based  upon  a  thorough  consideration 
of  the  agents  and  conditions  through  which  and  under  which 
the  marketing  must  be  done. 

Not  until  this  latter  study  has  been  made  by  the  business 
man  can  he  truly  say  that  he  is  ready  to  launch  a  selling  cam- 
paign or  an  advertising  campaign.  He  may,  of  course,  speculate 
with  his  capital  by  venturing  upon  a  campaign  based  on  mere 
prejudice  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  business  instinct. 

To  deserve  the  name  of  a  campaign  all  the  elements  must  be 
duly  considered,  the  true  relationship  between  the  product  and 
the  market  and  the  methods  of  reaching  the  market  fully  ana- 
lyzed, and  their  future  actions  and  reactions  predetermined  as 
far  as  possible. 

The  course  of  study  as  outlined  below  is  an  attempt  to  show 
the  need  for  executives  to  get  back  of  the  technique  of  selling 
and  advertising  and  hence  to  investigate,  analyze,  and  correctly 
judge  those  basic  market  conditions  which  must  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  any  broad-minded  business  policy  which  seeks  to  weld 
its  selling  and  advertising  forces  into  a  common  weapon  of 
business  offense. 

The  subject  of  distribution  is  almost  as  pervasive  as  civil 
government  itself.  The  manufacturer  must  select  his  trade  chan- 
nels wisely  if  he  would  direct  his  selling  efforts  with  success. 
The  jobber  was  never  harder  pressed  to  hold  his  position  than 
he  is  to-day.     Hence,  to  him  a  study  of  marketing  conditions 
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is  imperative,  if  he  would  adjust  himself  to  the  industrial  changes 
which  are  tending  to  eliminate  more  and  more  of  the  functions 
which  at  one  time  were  deemed  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  jobber. 

Similarly,  the  retailer  must  realize  more  and  more  that  his 
future  status  as  an  independent  factor  in  the  commercial  world 
will  depend  upon  his  answering  correctly  such  questions  as  those 
pertaining  to  national  advertising,  the  growth  of  department 
stores,  mail  order,  and  general  store  competition,  trade-mark 
goods,  private  brands,  price  standardization,  and  similar  ques- 
tions arising  in  present-day  bjasiness  relationships. 

To  be  sure,  the  consumer  is  no  less  interested  than  the  pro- 
ducer and  distributor,  but  a  consideration  of  this  subject  from  his 
point  of  view  would  lead  us  into  economics  and  sociology  which 
can  be  left  to  our  high  schools  and  colleges. 

We  are  concerned  only  with  the  point  of  view  of  The  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools  which  embraces  a  study  of 
the  product  and  the  market,  and  the  selection  of  trade  channels 
and  selling  methods  that  offer  a  maximum  of  sales  at  a  minimum 
of  expense. 

The  committee  thought  it  desirable  to  go  into  the  subject 
of  distribution  more  deeply  than  any  one  business  concern  would 
care  to  do  it.  This  would  enable  any  firm  to  take  from  the  out- 
line the  particular  things  in  which  it  was  interested,  and  so 
strengthen  its  own  outline  by  an  outside  point  of  view. 

You  will  notice  the  introduction  to  the  report,  as  printed, 
separates  the  subject  into  seven  main  divisions.  It  was  thought 
best  to  state,  first,  the  nature  of  business  enterprise.  If  you 
wish  to  give  the  men  and  women  in  your  employ  some  real  work 
on  which  to  exercise  their  minds,  let  them  attempt,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  competent  instructor,  to  analyze  the  nature  of 
business  enterprise.  You  will  find  it  to  be  a  subject  worthy  of 
any  man's  steel,  and  it  makes  no  difference  how  keen  you  think 
you  may  be  in  the  analysis  of  business  problems,  just  tackle  the 
analysis  of  business  enterprise  from  the  broad,  philosophic  point 
of  view,  and  see  if  you  do  not  have  plenty  of  material  to  exer- 
cise your  brain  power  upon.  If  you  want  a  real  test  of  it,  take 
Professor  Veblen's  book  on  "The  Theory  of  Business  Enter- 
prise," and  read  that.  If  you  understand  it,  when  you  are 
through  with  it,  you  can  consider  that  you  belong  to  tKe  post- 
graduate grade  in  any  business  course  of  instruction. 
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I  next  direct  attention  to  the  second  heading,  which  is  ''Fac- 
tors in  Trade  Analysis."  Here  you  take  up  the  study  of  the 
product,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  the  selection  of  retail  out- 
lets. This  in  itself  is  a  most  interesting  study.  Then  we  take 
up  new  forms  of  competition,  and  the  nature  of  the  jobber's  work 
and  price  policies.  I  do  not  feel  that  enough  emphasis  has  been 
given  by  selling  organizations  to  the  subject  of  price  policies. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  that  the  officers  are  afraid  to  tackle 
that  subject  before  the  salesman  and  their  advertising  man  and 
managers,  or  not.  True  it  is  that  most  concerns  confine  them- 
selves to  their  catalogues,  a  statement  of  the  price,  and  an  in- 
junction to  their  salesmen  to  go  out  and  get  the  business.  That 
is  about  the  extent  to  which  a  consideration  of  price  policies 
goes.  But  whether  or  not  sufficient  emphasis  has  been  laid  on 
this  point  in  the  past,  it  is  now  dead  sure  that  business  executives 
are  going  to  consider  these  questions  of  price  policies  more  seri- 
ously from  now  on. 

I  want  to  read  just  the  headings  under  the  subject  of  "Price 
Policies"  for  your  consideration.  They  are  not  only  vital  to  us 
as  a  matter  of  eductional  material,  but  they  are  intensely  vital 
to  the  whole  subject  of  distribution  to-day,  and  there  are  ques- 
tions involved  here  that  every  jobber,  every  retail  agent,  every 
manufacturer  feels  that  they  affect  his  organization  throughout 
every  part.  He  feels  that  he  must  solve  these  problems,  or  some- 
thing revolutionary  is  bound  to  happen  to  the  method  by  which 
he  must  get  his  product  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Under  "Price  Policies"  we  show  the  interesting  subjects  that 
can  be  taken  up  in  a  school  of  distribution.  Price  policies  with 
reference  to  cost  of  manufacturing;  with  reference  to  competi- 
tion; with  reference  to  margins  of  profit  to  jobber  and  retailer, 
and  with  reference  to  the  problem  of  price  standardization.  I 
mention  the  problem  of  price  standardization,  because  it  is  prob- 
ably the  livest  merchandising  question  of  to-day,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  great  war  you  would  hear  of  it  a  good  deal  more 
than  you  do,  in  politicis  as  well  as  in  business.  For  instance, 
the  whole  question  of  monopoly  vs.  competition  is  involved  in 
the  question  of  price  standardization,  for  example:  Is  price 
maintenance  a  restraint  of  trade  ?  Is  the  retailer  threatened  ?  Is 
the  jobber  threatened?  Also,  what  is  the  consumer's  interest? 
Does  his  interest  lie  in  a  price-cutting  laxity,  or  does  his  interest 
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lie  in  a  standardized  price  backed  up  with  a  trade-mark?  Then 
we  have  the  question  of  the  manufacturer's  interest  in  his  trade- 
mark. Has  he  a  legal  right  to  his  trade-mark,  in  order  words, 
to  the  good-will  which  his  trade-mark  originates?  Does  he  have 
any  other  interest  than  in  simply  making  it  a  popular  brand,  with- 
out any  desire  to  protect  it?  Or  does  he  wish  to  protect  the 
property  rights  in  the  good-will  of  a  trade-mark,  through  some 
form  of  price  maintenance  agreements?  There  is,  I  think,  enough 
in  the  field  of  distribution  to  make  up  a  fair-sized  course  of  study 
in  itself.  You  know  that  the  supreme  court  has  already  consid- 
ered that  from  many  angles,  and  we  are  likely  to  hear  in  a  few 
days  something  more  right  along  that  line.  They  consider  that 
the  manufacturers  are  attempting  to  get  around  the  spirit  of  the 
decisions  in  the  price-maintenance  cases. 

Then  we  have  the  various  methods  of  maintaining  prices. 
Are  the  manufacturers'  avenues  of  distribution  closed  by  price- 
cutting?  Does  price  maintenance  mean  high  prices?  Are  fixed 
prices  unfair  to  retailers  and  the  public?  Then  closely  associated 
with  all  this  is  the  social  value  of  the  trade-mark.  That  one 
question  in  itself  is  as  vital  as  any  questions  which  has  ever  come 
before  the  business  world,  and  society  too,  for  that  matter,  for 
here  lies  the  real  significance  of  the  trade-mark.  The  whole 
question  of  advertising  hinges  on  it,  and  the  publishing  business 
itself,  so  far  as  the  magazines  are  concerned,  and  perhaps  much 
of  the  newspaper  advertising  depends  on  the  correct  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  trade-mark — so  you  see  we  have  plenty  of 
vital  material  presented  to  you  in  this  report — material  which 
all  salesmen  and  advertising  men  and  others  interested  in  distri- 
bution and  selling  are  deeply  interested  in  as  affecting  their 
every-day  business. 

I  shall  now  throw  the  subject  open  to  general  discussion.  Dr. 
Rowe,  of  the  Rowe  Publishing  Company,  will  you  say  a  few 
words?  I  have  not  given  Dr.  Rowe  any  intimation  that  I  was 
going  to  call  upon  him  to  discuss  this  report ;  however,  he  is  a  man 
who  is  engaged  in  the  publishing  business,  and  such  a  man  gen- 
erally has  a  good  deal  of  information  along  this  line  which  comes 
ready  to  his  lips  when  this  subject  is  up. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE   ON 

ADVERTISING,  SELLING  AND 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  Study  of  Distribution 

The  two  reports  on  Advertising  and  Selling  (Advertising, 
page  553,  Proceedings  of  Third  Annual  Convention ;  Selling,  page 
476,  Proceedings  of  Fourth  Annual  Convention)  preceding  this 
one,  have  emphasized  those  elements  of  distribution  which  belong 
particularly  to  these  fields.  This  report  will  round  out  the  course 
as  laid  down  in  the  reports  on  Advertising  and  Selling  by  out- 
lining the  various  marketing  methods  and  the  leading  problems 
and  policies  which  are  connected  with  the  distribution  of  goods. 
As  in  the  other  reports,  the  Committee  has  kept  in  mind  the 
broad  general  features  involved  in  the  subject,  but  it  must  be 
more  borne  in  mind  that  our  Association  is  made  up  of  organiza- 
tions which  differ  widely  in  their  methods  and  policies  of  mar- 
keting their  products.  The  report  on  marketing  methods,  there- 
fore, must  cover  the  ground  in  such  a  way  that  each  type  of 
business  represented  may  find  in  it  all  that  is  necessary  to  arrive 
at  a  complete  understanding  by  their  employes  of  their  own 
marketing  problems.  Consequently,  the  subject  has  been  tlivided 
into  seven  main  divisions  as  follows: 

1.  The  Nature  of  Business  Enterprise. — This  leads  the 
student  to  a  knowledge  of  those  fundamental  principles  that 
differentiate  the  subject  of  marketing  methods  from  other  funda- 
mental activities  of  business. 

2.  Factors  in  Trade  Analysis.— This  takes  the  student  a  step 
farther  in  the  method  of  analysis  and  discloses  to  him  the  various 
trade  factors  which  must  be  considered  before  any  scheme  of 
marketing  a  firm's  products  can  be  justified  scientifically. 

3.  A  Study  of  the  Product.— Under  this  division  the  various 
elements  of  the  product  which  have  a  commercial  bearing  are 
outlined.  Many  of  the  points  enumerated  lay  the  foundation  for 
an  advertising  campaign. 
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4.  Selection  of  Retail  Outlets. — Having  analyzed  the  product, 
it  is  equally  essential  that  the  employe  be  given  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  direct  outlets  by  which  the  firm's,  products  may 
reach  the  consumer. 

5.  New  Forms  of  Competition. — Since  the  selection  of  the 
right  outlet  is  one  of  the  big  problems  of  most  businesses,  it  is 
very  essential  that  a  close  study  be  made  of  the  various  kinds 
of  retailers  and  the  natural  points  of  strength  in  each. 

6.  The  Nature  of  the  Jobber's  Work. — There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  this  subject  should  be  given  close  study.  The  jobber's 
activities  are  only  vaguely  known  to  the  average  individual  and 
often  his  position  is  considered  as  unjustifiable  from  an  economic 
point  of  view.  The  nature  of  the  jobber's  work,  therefore,  if 
analyzed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  outline  in  this  report, 
will  show  the  student  whether  or  not  the  jobber's  work  is  pro- 
ductive and  worth  the  money  paid  for  it. 

7.  Price  Policies. — The  quality  of  a  manufacturer's  goods 
and  all  the  means  of  reaching  the  market  may  be  well  known, 
and  yet  the  goods  may  fail  of  a  wide  distribution  through  the 
adoption  of  the  wrong  price  policy.  Every  employe  whose  work 
touches  the  commercial  end  of  a  business  should  be  made  to 
realize  the  importance  of  establishing  the  right  price.  In  this 
one  thing  converges  the  effects  of  manufacturing  costs,  of  com- 
petitors activities  and  of  the  attitude  assumed  for  the  business 
by  the  jobber  and  retailer. 

The  Committee  in  preparing  this  report  felt  the  necessity  of 
showing  how  the  general  outline  may  be  adapted  to  meet  specific 
conditions.  Consequently,  two  reports  are  included  which  show 
how  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Detroit  and  the  Eli  Lilly 
Company  of  Indianapolis  carry  on  their  instruction  in  connection 
with  their  businesses.  The  peculiar  advantage  of  having  these 
reports  lie  in  the  suggestions  which  they  offer  in  the  way  of 
modifying  a  general  program  to  meet  their  special  conditions. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  would  especially  direct  the 
attention  of  the  reader  of  this  report  to  Mr.  Norval  Hawkins 
on  suggestions  pertaining  to  the  qualifications  for  teachers  of 
this  subject  of  marketing  methods.     The  point  of  view  which 
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Mr.  Hawkins  takes  is  readily  seen  when  he  says :  ''Learning  by 
rote  can  never  meet  the  problem  of  distribution; — ^that  demands 
ability  to  analyze,  adapt  and  invent." 

COMMITTEE    ON    ADVERTISING,    SELLING 

AND    DISTRIBUTION, 

Lee  Galloway,  Chairman. 

Study  Outline  for  Methods  of  Distribution 

I.  Business  Enterprise  (Leading  to  a  differentiation  of  the 

subject  of  marketing  methods.) 

1.  Promotion — financial 

2.  Location  and  construction — engineering 

3.  Production 

4.  Accounting 

5.  Distribution 

(a)  Shipping 

(b)  Selling  and  advertising 

(1)  Business  correspondence 

(2)  Merchandising  (manufactured  goods) 

(a)  Retail 

(b)  Wholesale 

(3)  Produce  and  stock  marketing  (raw  materials) 

II.  Factors  in  Trade  Analysis 

1.  The  product 

2.  The  customer 

3.  The  market 

(a)  The  Function  of  the  middleman 

(b)  Types  of  market  organization 

(c)  New  vs.  Old  lines  of  distribution 

4.  Trade  methods  and  difficulties  in  marketing 

5.  Dealer  and  manufacturer  selling  problems 

6.  Normal  terminals  and  interesting  points  in  trade  channels 

(a)  Manufacturer 

(b)  Jobber 

(c)  Retailer 

(d)  Consumer 
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7.  The  semi- jobber 

(a)  The  manufacturing- jobber 

(b)  The  dealer-consumer  jobber 

8.  The  agent,  broker  and  commission  man 

III.  Study  of  the  Product 

1.  Physical  tests — (chemical,  etc.) 

2.  Consumer  tests  (likes  and  dislikes) 

3.  Q)mpetitive  tests  (conditions  prevailing  among  makers  of 

similar  lines) 

4.  Raw  material 

(a)  Control 

(b)  Permanent  or  fluctuating  supply 

(c)  Price  stability 

5.  Plant  capacity 

(a)  Present 

(b)  Future 

6.  Labor  conditions 

(a)  Present 

(b)  Future 

(c)  Trade  Union  status 

7.  Manufacturing  costs 

(a)  Minimum  quantities 

(b)  To  meet  full  market  expectations 

(c)  Study  of  competition  costs 

8.  Analysis  of  capital  strength 

(a)  Advertising  appropriation 

(b)  Sources  of  supply 

(c)  Is  current  capital  sufficient  to  care   for  increase  in 

business 

(d)  Turnover  expected 

(e)  Relation  of  management  to  stockholders 

9.  Selecting  a  name 

(a)  Legal  points 

(b)  Advertising  value 

(c)  Trade-mark 

(d)  Co-ordination  with  selling  schemes 

10.  Selecting  a  package 
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11.  Tabulating  points  of  selling  appeals 

12.  Tying  the  product  to  the  demand 

(a)  Necessity  or  luxury 

(b)  Fad  or  permanent 

(c)  Saturation  point  of  territory 

(d)  Fitting  commodity  to  selling  seasons 

13.  Relation  of  product  to  other  products  of  same  manu- 

facturer 

IV.  Selection  of  Retail  Outlets 

1.  Retailing  as  a  business — Its  size 

2.  The  retailer  as  a  business  factor 

3.  "Selling  at  retail"  vs.  selling  by  a  "retailer" 

4.  Selling  at  retail — methods 

(a)  By  salesmen  or  canvassers 

(b)  By  retail  stores 

(c)  By  mail 

5.  Types  of  retailers 

(a)  Retail  stores — "over  the  counter" 

(1)  Specialty  stores 

(2)  General  stores 

(3)  Department  stores 

(4)  Chain  stores 

(5)  Mail  order  houses 

(b)  Peddlers,  canvassers,  specialty  salesmen 

6.  Reasons  for  popularity  of  department  stores  and  chain 

stores  and  mail  order  houses 

(a)  Economies  in  operation 

(b)  Q)nvenience  to  customers 

(c)  Large    business    on    comparatively    small    capital — 

(Large  sales,  and  quick  turnover  of  stock) 

7.  The  manufacturer  direct  to  consumer 

V.  The  new  forms  of  competition 

A  study  (1)  to  show  various  kinds  of  retailers  how 
to  analyze  their  businesses;  (2)  to  direct  retailers'  at- 
tention to  their  natural  points  of  strength ;  (3)  to  show 
the  manufacturer  the  comparative  competitive  strength 
of  various  factors  on  distribution  of  merchandise. 
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1.  Price  factors 

2.  Service  factors 

3.  Retailers  competition  with 

(a)  Other  retailers  in  same  line 

(b)  Other  t)rpes  of  retailers 

(c)  Manufacturers  selling  consumer  direct 

4.  The  specialty  store  as  a  trade  outlet 

(a)  Chief  competitors  ^ 

(1)  City. (department  store) 

(2)  Country  (mail  order  house) 

(b)  Advantages 

(1)  Convenience  of  location 

(2)  Full  lines  of  stock 

(3)  Individual  service 

(4)  Owner  supervision 

(5)  Adjustment  of  stock  to  demand 

(c)  Disadvantages 

(1)  Not  (usually)  centrally  located 

(2)  Local  trade  bars  extensive  advertising 

(3)  Limited   shopping  appeal    (compare   department 

store) 

(4)  Narrow  purchasing  power 

(a)  Buyers  not  in  all  markets 

(b)  Discount 

(5)  Lack  of  expert  managerial  advice 

S.  The  General  Store 

(a)  Competition  with  city  department  store 

(b)  Competition  with  mail  order  house 

(c)  Advantages 

(1)  Convenience  and  quick  delivery 

(2)  Trouble  adjustment  made  easy 

(3)  Credit  extension  and  personal  acquaintance 

(d)  Disadvantages 

(1)  Small  stocks  in  each  line 

(2)  Carry  staples  with  narrow  margins  of  profit 

(3)  "Shopping  lines"  carried  in  city 

(4)  Lure  of  the  big  store  and  the  city 

(5)  Poor  management 
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6.  The  department  store 

(a)  Types  of  department  stores 

(1)  Separately  owned  retail  stores  under  one  roof 

(b)  One  ownership,  separate  departments,  but  central 

control 

(c)  Combinations  of  (a)  and  (b) 

(d)  Various  combinations  of  ownership  and  adminis- 

tration 

^(b)  Competitive  factors;  size,  advertising,  glamour,  buy- 
ing power 

(c)  Economics  of  operation 

(1)  Reduced  overhead  expense 

(a)  Rent,  delivery,  supervision,  accounting,  etc. 

(d)  Shopping  conveniences 

(1)  Location,  rest  rooms,  pleasure  features 

(2)  Systematic  and  regular  delivery 

(3)  Combination  purchases  and  concentrated  credit 

(e)  Buying  strength  (prices  and  variety) 

(1)  Manufacturers'  preference 

(2)  Offers  big  field  for  introduction  of  new  goods 

(3)  Extensive  purchasing  system,  bargains,  etc. 

(f)  Capital  strength 

(1)  Size  and  glamour 

(2)  Can  hire  executive  talent 

(3)  Carry  many  varieties 

(4)  Big  advertising  appropriation 

(g)  Disadvantages 

(1)  Lack  of  personality— in  supervision 

(2)  Lack  of  personality — in  handling  customers 

(3 )  Machine-like  organization 

(4)  Growth  of  public  demand  for  expensive  service 

(5)  Growth  of  selling  expense  and  supervision 

7.  The  chain  store  (a  type  of  "big  business") 

(a)  Kinds  of  chains 

(1)  Retail  corporations 

(2)  Manufacturers'  chains 

(3)  Retail  buying  combines 

(4)  Consumers*  cooperative  retail  chains 
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(b)  Tendencies  to  chain  consolidation 

(c)  Growth  of  chains  through  agencies 

(d)  Chains  buying  factories 

(e)  Choosing  a  site, — lease  terms,  buying  outright,  rent, 

etc. 

(f )  Standardizing  opportunities — size,  appearance,  adver- 

tising 

(g)  Buying  on  large  scale 


(1 

(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 


Direct  from  manufacturer 

Favorable  discounts  and  inside  prices 

Special  bargains  in  surplus  stock  of  jobbers,  etc. 

Thoroughly  organized  for  buying 

The  jobbing  profit 


(h)  Selling  and  accounting 

(1)  Price  vs.  service 

(2)  Trade-mark  goods  as  leaders 

(3)  Opportunities  to  pass  buying  advantages  on  to 

consumers 

(4)  Carries  minimum  of  stock  (warehouse  facilities) 

(5)  Elimination  of  standard  items  of  service 

(6)  Expert  advertising  and  accounting  system 

(i)  Disadvantages 

(1)  High  cost  of  supervision  (office  experts,  etc.) 

(2)  Hired  management  vs.  ownership  control 

(3)  Continual  call  for  capital  for  expansion  , 

(4)  Growth  of  competition  through  cooperative  asso- 

ciations 

(j)  Lessons  taught  by  the  chain  store  method  and  organi- 
zation 

8.  The  meaning  of  the  mail  order  movement 

(Note. — To  the  manufacturer  who  may  utilize  this 
outlet  as  the  means  of  least  resistance.  To  the  jobber 
and  to  the  retailer  who  may  not  waste  his  efforts  in 
fighting  a  strong  and  invulnerable  force.) 

(a)  To  the  small  town  merchant 

(b)  To  the  manufacturer 

(c)  To  the  jobber 

(d)  To  the  consumer 
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(c)  Attitude  of  the  public 

(1)  Extent  of  mail  order  sales 

(2)  Who  is  a  "legitimate"  dealer 

(3)  Why  protect  the  small  dealer 

(4)  Is  mail  order  selling  a  service  to  the  consumer? 

(5)  Do  mail  order  houses  drum  up  new  business  as  a 

constructive  force? 

(6)  Does  mail  order  advertising  create  extravagance 

among  the  people? 

(7)  Do  mail  order  houses  render  a  service  by  thor- 

oughly informing  the  public  about  its  goods,  etc.  ? 

(8)  Can  mail  order  houses  drive  local  dealer  out  of 

business  ? 

(f )  Strength  of  mail  order  house  (on  a  national  basis) 

(1)  Carry  great  variety  of  styles  and  sizes  of  many 

kinds  of  goods 

(2)  Great  capital  strength  (large  store) 

(3)  Good  management  and  efficient  system 

(4)  Low  capital  and  overhead  charges 

(5)  Unlimited  market 

(6)  The  catalogue  a  silent  salesman  in  every  house 

(7)  Bargain  lures 

(8)  Low  profits  and  quick  turnovers 

(9)  Cash  basis,  no  delivery,  or  collection  expenses 
(10)  Employes  don't  meet  public  (cheap  help) 

(g)  Mail  order  expenses 

(1)  Catalogue  advertising  cost  very  high 

(2)  Basis  of  estimating  expense 

(a)  Big  mail  order  house 

(b)  Small  mail  order  house 

(3)  Comparison  of  expense  with  other  retail  forms 

(4)  What  factors  enter  the  mail  order  price 

(h)  Discounts 

(1)  Quantity 

(2)  Secret  rebates 

(i)  Competitive  factors 
(1)  Local  store 

(a)  Buyer  sees  goods 

(b)  Merchant's  personality 
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(c)  Personal  service 

(d)  Quick  delivery 

(e)  Credit  extensions 

(f)  Local  pride  in  its  stores 

(j)  The  mail  order  manufacturer 

(k)  Fundamentals  of  successful  retailing 

VI.  The  Nature  of  the  Jobber's  Work 

(Note. — (1)  To  show  the  student  the  service  ren- 
dered by  the  jobber  whose  activities  are  only  vaguely 
known  to  the  average  individual;  (2)  to  show  that  his 
work  is  productive  and  worth  the  money  paid  for  it.) 

1.  The  jobber  of  manufactured  goods 

2.  "Jobbing  lines" 

3.  Jobbing  commissions 

4.  The  jobber  as  a  specialist  in  marketing 

(a)  Provides  selling  organization 

(b)  Close  touch  with  market  activities 

(c)  Carries  many  selling  appeals  to  retailers 

(d)  Divides  cost  of  selling  over  many  lines 

5.  Handles  credits  of  retailers 

(a)  Provides  expert  advice  on  credit  lines 

(b)  Removes  bookkeeping  expense  for  manufacturer 

6.  Storage  service  near  points  of  distribution  to  retailers 

(a)  Warehouse  expenses 

(b)  Shipping  charges 

(c)  "Drop  shipments" 

7.  Jobber's  Service  to  Retailers 

(a)  Adviser  of  purchaser 

(b)  Supplements  retailer's  storage  space 

(c)  Helps  him  restock  without  expensive  system  of  rec- 

ords 

(d)  Saves  time  by  reducing  number  of  selling  interviews 

(e)  Helps  retailers  to  keep  stock  well  balanced,  etc. 

(f)  Extends  credit  facilities 

(g)  Where  jobber's  service  is  not  needed 

8.  The  Jobber's  Status 

(a)  Problems  of  elimination 
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(b)  Growing  purchasing  power  of  retailers 

(c)  Minimum  prices  and  quantity  buying 

(d)  Buying  association 

(e)  Manufacturer  salesmen  increasing 

(f)  Jobbers  drop  lines  not  profitable  to  them 

(g)  Retailers  studying  sources  of  supply 

(h)  Retailers  antagonized  by  jobbers  selling  consumers 

( i )  Increase  in  products  offered  for  jobbers'  consideration 

(k)  Price  cutting  jobbers  and  manufacturers'  good-will 

(1)  The  manufacturing  jobber 

9,  Growth  of  exclusive  agencies 

(a)  Nature  of  goods  thus  sold 

(b)  Close  touch  with  dealers  by  manufacturers 

10.  Selling  complete  lines  by  the  manufacturers 

11.  Opposition  by  jobbers  to  national  advertising 

12.  Some  commodities  must  go  direct 

13.  Distribution  costs  lessened  by  density  of  population 

14.  The  problem  of  the  private  brand 

(a)  Jobbers  become  manufacturer's  competitors 

(b)  Jobbers  become  retailer's  competitors 

(c)  Trade-marked  goods  vs.  private  brands 

(d)  Jobber's  control  of  market  by  own  brands 

(e)  Arguments  against  private  brands 

15.  Should  all  goods  bear  manufacturers'  names 

16.  Ethical  standards  and  private  brands 

17.  Substitutes  for  the  jobber 

(a)  Retail  buying  exchange 

(b)  Cooperative  wholesale  houses 

(c)  Cooperative  retail  chains 

(d)  Weakness  of  retail  cooperation 

VII.  Price  Policies 

1.  With  reference  to  cost  of  manufacturing 

2.  With  reference  to  competition 

3.  Margins  of  profit  to  jobber  and  retailer 

4.  The  problem  of  price  standardization 

(a)  Monopoly  vs.  competition 

(b)  Is  price  maintenance  a  restraint  of  trade? 
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(c)  Is  the  retailer  threatened?    Is  jobber? 

(d)  What  is  the  consumer's  interest? 

(e)  The  manufacturer's  interest  in  his  trade-mark 

(f)  Property  rights  in  good-will  of  trade-mark 

(g)  Nature  of  price  maintenance  agreement 
(h)  Various  methods  of  maintaining  prices 

(i)  Are  the  manufacturer's  avenues  of  distribution  closed 

by  price  cutting  ? 
(j)  Does  price  maintenance  mean  high  prices? 
(k)  Are  fixed  prices  unfair  to  retailers  and  the  public? 
(1)  The  social  value  of  the  trade-mark 

5.  Relation  of  price  to  service 

COURSE   IN    DISTRIBUTION   AT   FORD   MOTOR 

COMPANY 

The  producer  should  always  consider  the  problem  of  distri- 
bution as  that  of  distribution  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  study  of  distribution  is  the  study  of  placing  what  you 
have  where  it  is  wanted,  but  also  the  study  of  what  is  wanted 
and  of  where  and  when  wants  can  be  created  so  as  to  place  what 
you  Tvill  have — often  not  so  much  to  find  as  to  make  or  wake  a 
market. 

Distribution^ 

Making  the  Market  Meeting  the   Market 

(getting  orders)  (filling  orders) 

1.  Planning  1.  Packing 

(a)  what  amounts   of    or- 

ders are  desired  and 
when 

(b)  how  to  get  them  there 

2.  Representing  2.  Routing 

by  advertisements  and  sales- 
men 

3.  Closing  Sales  by  salesmen  3.  Following   through   to   ar- 

rival by  traffic  men 
4.  After-service      (to     insure 
permanent  satisfaction) 
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Four  Factors  in  Distribution 

1.  What  is  to  be  moved 

2.  Whither  it  is  to  be  moved 

3.  How  it  is  to  be  moved 

4.  Guarantee  of  future 

1.  Goods 

Quality 

Bulk 

Perishability  (by  marring  or  spoiling) 

2.  Demand 

A.  Existing  and  to  be  increased  or  regulated 

Advertising  (paid,  or  publicity,  or  premiums) 
Salesmen  (order seekers,  visiting  salesmen) 

B.  To  be  created 

Where  can  need  of  it  best  be  roused  ? 
Advertising  and  salesmen  of  type  to  create  the  spe- 
cial demand  desired  due  to  plan  of  production  and 
to  need  product  can  fill 

C  By  what  kind  of  people? 

Where  and  in  what  numbers  do  they  live? 
What  classes  and  territories  shall  be  selected  as  most  prof- 
itable? (those  in  big  cities  or  small  or  in  country?) 

D.  AflFected  by  competition,  how 

By  service  given,  or  attention  to  delivery 

E.  Seasonal 

Frequency  (single  or  repeated  orders) 
How  elastic  (can  be  built  up— sensitive  to  trade  condi- 
tions) 

3.  Methods  of  moving  these  goods  to  meet  this  demand 

A.  Sell  to"  whom 

(1)  Direct  to  Consumer — Mail  orders 

canvassers 
salesmen 

(2)  Through  Middlemen — wholesaler 

broker  or  brokerage  associ- 
ation 
jobber 
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retailer 

producers'  association 
chain  stores 
subsidiary  companies 
agents 
(3)  Combination  of  (1)  and  (2) 
B.  Deliver  by  means  of 

(1)  Existing  Methods — as  to  quality  and  speed  and  cost 

CARRIERS  ROUTES  HANDLING 

horses  paved  roads  number  of  times  handled 

trucks  country  roads       handlers  in  whose  employ 

freight — railroad  railroads 

freight — ^bo^t  lakes 

express  rivers 

parcel  post  canals 
messenger  boys 
merchants'  del 

(2)  Individual  Methods  to  be  evolved 

I.  Special  devices,  as  Standard  Oil  Co.'s  pipe  lines 
or  Ford  Motor  G).'s  assembly  plants 

II.  Private  Carriers — chain  of  traffic  men  along  rail- 
road lines — ^boats  owned  by  company — own  de- 
livery system  rather  than  merchants'  delivery. 

III.  By  leasing  right  to  use  product — as  shoe  machin- 
ery or  victrola  or  slot  machine. 
By  paying  for  license  and  power  to  operate,  as 
Pullman  Company  with  its  sleepers 

4.  Guarantee  of  Future,  namely,  Service — during  and  after  the 

sale 
(Definition :  Service  is  ever)rthing,  outside  of  the  product 
itself,  which  the  distributor  does  to  increase  the  purchaser's 
satisfaction  in  obtaining  and  in  using  the  product.) 
Such  as  special  accommodation,  reliability  and  courtesy  in 
all  dealings  with  purchaser,  clear  instruction  as  to  how  to  de- 
rive greatest  use,  handy  depots  for  obtaining  replenishment, 
or  repair  parts  and  service,  for  middlemen,  assistance  toward 
disposal  of  product. 
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Suggestions  for  Teachers  of  Distribution 

As  a  broad  base  upon  which  to  build  up  his  knowledge  of  the 
detailed  practice  of  distribution,  the  student  needs  a  course  in 
the  Economics  of  Business  in  General  and  of  Selling  in  particular. 

For  instance  he  needs  to  understand  such  things  as  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  and  its  inadequacies;  that  business  is  the 
operation  of  buying  and  selling,  of  exchange;  that  the  value  of 
the  exchange  must  be  mutual  (the  sale  of  a  gold-brick  is  un- 
profitable in  the  long  run,  for  when  we  give  the  most  for  the 
money,  we  get  the  most  for  what  we  give);  credits,  interest, 
amortization ;  stock  exchanges,  banks,  corporations,  holding  com- 
panies, cooperative  associations;  governmental  supervision;  com- 
parison of  French,  German,  English,  and  American  business  in- 
stitutions; and  these  things  must  be  presented  not  as  cast-iron 
institutions  and  customs  but  as  in  the  process  of  evolution ;  there- 
fore he  should  be  given  a  glimpse  of  the  possible  changes  in  the 
theories  as  to  money,  competition,  government  ownership,  union- 
ism, and  the  danger-line  where  standardization  and  specializa- 
tion turn  upon  and  waste  the  human  element  in  the  men  they 
were  created  to  efficiencize,  also  the  waning  importance  of  super- 
ficial customs  such  as  that  it  is  unbecoming  for  a  lawyer  or 
banker  to  solicit  business,  and  the  increasing  importance  of  run- 
ning your  business  to  give  service  rather  than  as  a  condescend- 
ing accommodation  to  the  customer. 

Also  a  general  view  of  the  world  situation  as  to  wants  and 
fulfilment  so  as  to  explain  how  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  and  the  improvement  of  education  has  increased  the 
amount  and  variety  of  wants  and  at  the  same  time  the  facility 
for  buyer  and  seller  getting  together  has  decreased,  thus  making 
the  problem  of  distribution  the  biggest  problem  of  the  day. 

For  the  Economics  of  Selling  in  particular,  give  enough  to 
explain  the  increased  importance  of  the  salesman  as  an  aid  to 
distribution,  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  buyer  and  seller, 
and  that  his  service  is  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

Economics  is  the  WHY  of  business,  the  why  of  the  student's 
own  activities.  It  is  the  reason  for  his  going  to  the  trouble  of 
learning  the  HOW. 

For  the  HOW  part  of  the  course  in  Distribution,  I  should  rec- 
ommend that  illustrations  from  actual  practice  be  used  to  educate 
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him  to  the  tools  and  methods  at  his  hand.  Give  him  the  picture 
in  detail  of  what  happens  to  a  Swift  ham,  for  instance,  from  the 
moment  it  is  ready  to  be  wrapped  and  labeled,  to  the  moment  the 
housewife  unwraps  it  on  her  kitchen  table,  so  that  the  student 
can  see  that  ham  taken  from  the  hog  to  the  storage  room  and 
from  there  to  the  shipping  room ;  can  see  the  reason  for  its  label 
and  style  of  wrapper,  can  see  the  efficiency  devices  for  carrying, 
packing  and  trucking  and  loading  that  ham  into  a  freight  car, 
can  follow  the  freight  car  from  the  siding  onto  the  main  track, 
into  its  train,  and  on  its  way,  can  see  it  delayed  by  wrecks  or 
embargoes  and  shunted  off  onto  a  siding  to  let  more  urgent  freight 
pass  and  forgotten  until  a  tracer  is  sent  out  for  it,  can  see  it 
finally  arrive,  be  unloaded,  probably  inefficiently,  hauled  to  stor- 
age or  to  the  butcher  shop  or  grocery,  hung  up  in  an  attractive 
manner  or  piled  away  in  the  dust,  and  can  even  see  whether  or 
not  the  clerk  who  slices  it  uses  a  knife  or  has  a  slicer,  has  clean 
hands  and  whether  or  not  the  delivery  boy  who  delivers  it  pounds 
on  the  door  discourteously  or  rings  the  bell  five  times,  and  then 
slams  the  ham  down  on  the  kitchen  table  and  leaves  a  whiskey 
breath  behind  him. 

Give  the  student  a  picture  of  what  actually  happened  to  the 
ham,  who  handled  it  and  how;  then  give  him  a  picture  of  the 
salesmanager  who  had  planned  to  sell  that  ham  at  that  special 
time  and  in  that  special  district,  why  his  view  of  conditions  made 
him  plan  that  way,  how  he  directed  his  salesmen  to  get  the  order 
for  the  lot  of  hams  that  ham  was  in,  how  well  or  how  badly  the 
salesman  followed  directions,  how  the  order  was  handled  \yben 
it  came  in,  who  routed  it  out  and  why  he  routed  it  as  he  did,  who 
looked  up  the  freight  car  when  it  was  delayed  and  why  the  delay 
happened,  what  effort  the  company  made  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  it  arrived  in  good  condition,  what  the  company  had  done 
to  facilitate  the  retailer's  sales  from  this  order  and  to  insure  his 
reordering. 

Give  similar  pictures  of  the  distribution  of  other  products 
through  the  hands  of  various  middlemen,  of  the  assistance  the 
railroads  will  and  won't  give,  and  of  the  various  outside  agencies 
that  facilitate  or  retard  distribution. 

The  purpose  of  these  illustrations  in  showing  the  processes 
just  as  they  occur,  is  to  stimulate  the  student  to  think  out  the 
reasons  why  they  are  done  in  that  way  and  whether  they  might 
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not  be.  done  better  in  another  way.  Learning  by  rote  can  never 
meet  the  problem  of  distribution; — that  demands  ability  to  an- 
alyze, adapt  and  invent. 

In  the  following  instance  of  the  Ford  car  illustration,  it  is 
for  the  teacher  to  lead  the  pupils  to  realize  the  farsightedness 
and  economy  of  the  distribution  processes. 

Take  any  one  Ford  car,  say  No.  1,700,000.  It  is  in  the  freight 
car  before  it  leaves  the  factory  but  it  does  not  leave  proudly  and 
expensively  as  class  1  freight.  It  is  utterly  in  pieces.  Its  motor 
is  one  of  a  htmdred  motors  in  one  freight  car;  its  rear  axle  is 
one  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  in  another;  its  top,  all  in 
pieces,  is  one  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  another  car ;  its  body 
is  one  of  one  hundred  and  forty  in  another,  and  so  on. 

The  pieces  of  this  car,  together  with  a  certain  amount  of 
sister  pieces,  are  billed,  according  to  a  predetermined  daily  sched- 
ule, to  a  certain  one  of  the  Ford  assembly  plants  which  are  situ- 
ated at  strategic  points  throughout  the  country.  The  schedule, 
determined  by  the  Home  Office,  was  based  on  the  output  planned 
for  the  factory  and  on  the  estimates  sent  in  by  the  assembly 
plants  as  to  the  number  of  cars  their  territories  would  absorb  for 
that  year. 

The  freight  cars  are  routed  by  the  traffic  department  at  the 
home  office  and  their  progress  is  watched  by  their  own  traffic 
men  and  those  of  the  assembly  plants  stationed  at  various  points 
along  the  route. 

At  the  assembly  plant,  the  freight  cars  roll  right  onto  the 
premises  and  are  unloaded  by  special  machinery;  the  parts  are 
stocked  and  those  of  No.  1,700,000  will  remain  in  stock  for  a 
week  or  more,  according  to  the  special  quantity  of  stock  this 
assembly  plant  keeps  on  hand  to  guard  against  possible  delay  in 
arrival  of  its  daily  share. 

The  pieces  of  No.  1,700,000  are  taken  from  stock  and  assem- 
bled to  almost  a  finished  car  in  the  quickest,  surest  and  most 
economical  way,  then  loaded  as  one  of  six  into  a  freight  car  right 
in  the  plant,  which  leaves  in  response  to  purchasers'  orders  made 
with  cash  deposits  at  some  agency  in  this  plant's  territory. 

The  plant  traffic  men  watch  its  progress  to  the  agent's  railroad 
siding.  Here  the  agent  unloads  the  six  units,  attaches  wheels 
and  body  to  each  chassis  and  drives  them  to  his  shop  for  com- 
pleting their  assembly  with  the  fenders,  lamps  and  other  external 
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parts,  which  come  crated  in  the  car  and  which  must  be  hauled 
to  his  shop. 

The  finished,  polished  car  is  then  stored,  if  the  order  was 
for  future  delivery,  or,  if  for  immediate  delivery,  is  handed  over 
to  its  purchaser  by  the  salesman  who  made  the  sale.  If  the 
owner  needs  lessons  in  driving  it,  this  salesman  gives  them  him- 
self, and  wins  the  friendship  of  the  owner  so  that  he  will  boost 
the  car  to  his  acquaintances  and  help  the  salesman  to  new  pros- 
pects. 

Perhaps  Motor  No.  1,700,000  is  among  the  cars  which  the 
assembly  plant  finishes  completely  for  agents  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood;  then  it  is  claimed  and  driven  off  in  response  to 
the  agent's  presentation  of  a  purchaser's  order  and  cash  deposit ; 
is  stored  for  future  delivery  or  given  over  to  the  purchaser  by 
the  salesman  who  sold  it. 

Behind  these  processes  of  distribution  are  four  important 
factors : 

(1)  The  terms  of  the  agent's  contract  are  definite  and  must 
be  fulfilled.  By  holding  the  agent  responsible  for  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  sales  and  quality  of  sales  and  services, 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  secures  the  definite  knowledge 
on  which  to  base  its  distribution  plans  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  customer  which  it  deems  requisite  to  the  best 
distribution  of  its  product. 

(2)  The  business  organization  of  the  assembly  plants. 

(3)  The  activities  of  the  assembly  and  other  branches  in  di- 
recting and  controlling  the  agents. 

(4)  The  Sales  Manager's  activities  in  planning  and  coordi- 
nating the  elements  of  distribution. 

Along  with  the  course  in  economics  and  the  pictorial  study 
of  various  articles  in  process  of  distribution,  I  suggest  the  in- 
troduction, at  appropriate  points,  of  short  courses  in  traffic  prob- 
lems, Advertising,  Salesmanship,  and  Service.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  study  of  Distribution  I  would  go  more  deeply  into  the  two 
basic  problems  of  Observing  and  Planning  to  meet  trade  condi- 
tions, for  which  a  man  must  learn  to  note  the  rise  and  fall  in 
prices  of  staples,  in  wages,  in  amount  of  building,  and  bank 
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clearings,  in  living  conditions,  in  number  of  unemployed,  in 
strikes;  the  resources  (of  the  district)  being  developed  or  wear- 
ing out;  the  quality  of  roads  and  number  of  trolley  lines,  the 
grade  of  education,  governmental  and  university  extension  ac- 
tivity, labor  laws  as  well  as  those  having  to  do  with  commerce, 
climate,  etc.,  etc. 

NoRVAL  A.  Hawkins. 

MAKETING  METHODS  AS  FOLLOWED  BY  THE  ELI 
LILLY  COMPANY,  PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS, 

INDIANAPOLIS,   INDIANA 

There  are  two  very  distinct  methods  of  marketing  our  prod- 
ucts; we  may  call  them,  for  sake  of  examples,  A  and  B. 

"A"  is  the  policy  that  is  followed  and  adhered  to  alone  by 
Eli  Lilly  &  Co.,  and  which  is  known  as  the  Lilly  policy.  It 
contemplates  the  marketing  of  pharmaceutical  or  biological  prod- 
ucts exclusively  through  the  wholesale  druggist,  or  jobber.  This 
company  has  a  line  of  nearly  six  thousand  items,  and  only  sell 
at  wholesale  the  bona  fide  wholesale  druggists  of  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions;  in  short,  it  has  less  than  three  hun- 
dred direct  charge  accounts  on  its  books,  although  one  hundred 
and  sixty  salesmen  go  out  among  the  physicians  and  dentists, 
hospitals,  and  veterinarians  detailing  its  products — which  might 
be  called  missionary  work.  They  take  the  retail  druggist's  order 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  jobber  for  execution.  The  policy  is  unique 
and  is  followed  to  a  slight  degree  by  a  number  of  houses  in  the 
drug  lines.  There  are  other  houses,  however,  that  follow  the 
Lilly  policy  absolutely,  with  marked  success.  One  of  the  fun- 
damental economic  reasons  which  supports  this  plan  is  the  many 
thousands  of  retail  druggists  who  because  of  very  small  means 
are  forced  to  buy  "from  hand  to  mouth"  and  stay  close  to  shore. 
Our  plan  as  explained  above  seems  to  meet  the  needs  of  both 
the  small  and  large  druggist. 

The  "B"  plan,  and  the  one  which  is  followed  by  practically 
all  other  houses  in  our  line  of  business,  is  to  sell  the  jobber  and 
retailer  (and  if  necessity  demands — the  doctor),  direct  at  vary- 
ing rates  and  discounts,  and  with  most  of  the  houses  the  plan 
seems  to  be  to  get  the  medicine  to  the  patient  by  the  shortest 
route.    However,  the  Lilly  plan  tries  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
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of  marketing  numberless  articles  direct  by  going  through  the 
jobber  and  wholesale  druggist  who  act  as  marketing  specialists. 

The  Lilly  Organization. — Before  outlining  the  work  of  the 
Lilly  Salesmen's  School,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  in  order  to  give 
you  a  few  hints  regarding  the  business  of  this  concern. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  direct  accounts  with  retail  drug- 
gists, physicians  or  anyone  excepting  manufacturers  and  whole- 
sale druggists.  Our  total  number  of  charge  accounts,  therefore, 
amount  to  less  than  300.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  province  of 
the  manufacturer  to  make,  the  jobber  to  job,  the  retailer  to  dis- 
pense, the  physician  to  prescribe  and  the  public  to  consume.  That, 
in  a  nutshell,  is  the  business  policy  of  Eli  Lilly  &  Co. 

We  feel  that  all  parties  connected  with  the  marketing  of  phar- 
maceutical and  biological  products  are  entitled  to  their  fair  and 
just  compensation  for  handling  or  dealing  in  these  products,  and 
in  view  of  this  Lilly  policy  was  adopted  in  1894. 

Fundamental  Qualifications  of  Prospective  Salesmen. — A  man 
to  become  a  member  of  our  sales  or  retail  staff  must  have  a  tech- 
nical education,  must  be  either  a  graduate  or  registered  pharma- 
cist or  a  graduate  physician,  must,  be  high  grade,  of  splendid 
moral  character,  a  man  who  stands  well  in  his  community,  bears 
a  good  reputation  for  past  record  and  is  able  to  take  several 
rather  strong  tests  for  intellect,  decision  and  ability. 

Outline  Showing  Character  of  Instruction 

Section  i 

Introductory.    Policy  by  President,  General  Manager,  et  al. 

Ordering  Supplies 

Preliminary  Talk  on  Price  List 

Botanical  Inspection  Crude  Drug  Materials 

Chemical  Control  of  Materials  and  Manufacturing  Processes 

View  of  the  Indianapolis  Laboratories  and  System  Study 

Pharmaceutical  Development  and  Certain  Lilly  Products 

The  Older  Lilly  Specialties 

Section  2 
Special  Formulas 

Labeling  and  Packaging  Finished  Products 
Stockkeeping  and  Shipping 
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Advertising 

Credits  and  Expenses 

Physiological  Testing  and  Experimental  Medicine 

Lilly  Quality 

Orders,  Communications  and  Reports 

Section  j 

New  Items  and  Future  Specialties 

The  Newer  Lilly  Specialties 

Complaints  and  Returned  Goods 

Lilly  Policy 

Demonstration  Sale:  Selling  a  Nice  Lilly  Order  to  a  40%  and 
10%  preferred  retail  customer  of  our  competitors.  (Time 
limit  20  minutes.) 

Demonstration  Detail  Interview  on  Lilly  Biologicals.  (Time  limit 
20  minutes.) 

Why  It  Pays  to  Call  on  Every  Drug  Store,  Large  and  Small. 

What  I  Am  Doing  to  Educate  My  Customers  on  the  Wisdom 
of  Buying  Through  the  Jobber 

What  I  Have  Accomplished  with  Jobbing  Salesmen 

How  I  Persuaded  a  Large  40%  and  10%  Direct-Bu)ring  Retailer 
to  Buy  Lilly  Products  Through  the  Jobber  at  40%  Discount 

A  List  of  Large  Retailers  Who  Were  Buying  from  Direct-Selling 
Competitors  at  40%  and  10%  Discount  Whom  I  Changed  to 
Buying  Lilly  Products  at  40%  Through  the  Jobber;  Argu- 
ments I  Used  to  Switch  Them. 

How  the  Advertising  Department  Cooperates  with  Salesmen  in 
Detail  Work 

How  I  Detail  Alcresta  Tablets  of  Ipecac  to  Physicians 
.How  I  Detail  Liquid  Blaud 

How  I  Detail  Ampoules 

How  I  Detail  Dental  Lotion 

Talking  Points  on  Dental  Line 

Section  4 

Laboratory  Organization  and  Efficiency 

New  Packages 

Dental  Line 

Prices 

Selling  Points  on  Dental  Line 
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Section  5 

General  Inspection  Smallpox  Vaccine  Building 

Manufacturing  Smallpox  Vaccine — Demonstration 

Inspection  of  Animal  Building 

Harvesting  Ripe  Vaccine — Demonstration 

General  Inspection  of  Antitoxin  Building 

Preparation  of  Horses 

Inoculation  of  Diphtheria  and  Tetanus  Horses — Demonstration 

Inspection  of  Tuberculin  and  Testing  Laboratories 

Bleeding  Horses — Demonstration 

Concentration  and  Purification  of  Antitoxins 

Drug  Plant  Cultivation 

Section  6 

Selling  Points  on  Antitoxins  and  Serums 

Detail  Talking  Points  on  Antitoxins  and  Serums 

Section  7 

Preparation  of  Bacterial  Vaccine 
Preparation  of  Rabies  Virus,  Lilly 

Inspection  of  Laboratories  Demonstrating  the  Filling  and  Pack- 
aging of  Bacterial  Vaccines,  Serums  and  Antitoxins 
Our  Biological  Line — ^Advantageous  Talking  Points  for  Jobber, 

Retailer  and  Physician  During  Epidemics 
Vaccines — ^How  I  detail  Them — How  I  Sell  Druggists 
Issuing  Equipment 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  crude  product  is  followed  from  the 
beginning,  taking  it  through  each  process  of  manufacture  down 
to  the  finished  product.  The  course  then  takes  up  the  business 
policy  of  the  concern  and  devotes  considerable  time  to  that. 

The  demonstration  sale  and  the  demonstration  detail  inter- 
view immediately  following  the  demonstration  sale  should  be 
especially  noted.  The  men  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  actors  and  that  the  firm  wants  these  sales  and  detail  demon- 
strations put  forward  just  the  same  as  if  they  were  paid  perform- 
ers. This  method  impresses  them  with  the  importance  of  the 
job.  They  are  told  that  on  account  of  their  ability  to  produce 
results  and  do  things  in  a  big  way,  and  correctly,  they  have  been 
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chosen  for  this  demonstration  before  the  school.  This  always 
makes  the  right  impression  on  them  and  when  an  appeal  is  made 
to  them  from  the  actor  point  of  view,  they  more  strongly  realize 
the  fact  that  horse-play  must  be  absolutely  cut  out  and  the  sale 
or  detail  demonstration  must  be  conducted  in  a  serious-minded 
and  thoroughgoing  manner. 

Purpose  of  School. — One  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  school 
is  to  give  every  Lilly  salesman  and  detail  representative  all  the 
information  there  is  to  be  had  about  the  products  of  this  house. 
It  tries  to  thoroughly  familiarize  the  men  with  every  product 
that  the  firm  makes.  The  salesman  is  expected  to  know  his 
products  simply  inside  out,  and  to  be  able  to  weave  a  wonderful 
story  about  their  source  and  follow  each  step  of  their  manufac- 
ture right  down  through  to  the  finished  product.  This,  as  I  see 
it,  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  efficient  salesmanship — ^know  your 
line  and  this  will  beget  enthusiasm. 

The  points  that  are  particularly  stressed  are  the  quality  of 
our  products,  the  business  policy  of  the  concern  and  the  fact  that 
our  policy  contemplates  the  sale  of  pharmaceutical  and  biological 
products,  not  in  any  cheaper  form,  but  in  a  more  convenient  way 
than  that  of  our  competitors,  i.  e.,  from  the  manufacturer  to  the 
jobber,  from  the  jobber  to  the  retailer,  from  the  retailer  to  the 
doctor,  and  from  the  doctor  to  the  consumer. 

Length  of  Training, — Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  length  of 
training  which  is  from  one  week  to  ten  days,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  school.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  training  course 
for  a  longer  period,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  are  constantly 
coached  by  general  letters  and  personal  interviews  at  the  time 
the  department  managers  or  sales  managers  visit  each  representa- 
tive.   Usually  two  schools  of  instruction  are  held  each  year. 

W.  A.  Caperton. 
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Dr.  H.  M.  Rowe:  Of  course,  in  the  school  book  publishing 
business  the  whole  question  of  selling  is  a  very  important  one 
but  I  do  not  think,  Doctor,  that  I  can  offer  anything  of  interest 
on  the  subject.  I  have  some  ideas  as  it  relates  to  the  publishing 
business,  but  salesmanship  in  our  line  is  so  different  from  a 
salesmanship  in  usual  commercial  lines  that  what  I  might  offer 
from  my  experience  I  do  not  think  would  be  very  helpful. 

Our  selling  activities  are  handicapped  in  certain  ways  that 
make  it  very  difficult  for  us  to  proceed  along  the  normal  lines 
that  are  followed  in  most  other  lines  of  business;  for  instance, 
we  have  State  laws  governing  the  sale  of  books  to  the  schools 
that  fix  prices  for  us — we  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
We  are  operating  to-day  under  a  series  of  State  laws  that  compel 
us  to  supply  books  at  prices  that  are  absolutely  uniform,  because 
there  is  an  interlocking  endless  chain  clause  in  all  of  these  State 
contracts  for  the  supply  of  books  which  reads  about  like  this — 
"If  these  books  are  offered  in  any  other  State  at  less  prices  than 
are  stated  in  this  contract,  then  those  prices  shall  be  substituted  in 
this  contract."  If  you  gentlemen  know  of  anything  that  is  harder 
to  go  up  against  than  that,  I  should  like  to  know  it. 

That  is  an  unfortunate  condition  when  our  manufacturing 
costs  have  advanced  50  to  56  per  cent  over  last  year.  So  you 
see  even  if  I  might  know  something  about  it,  I  am  not  in  that 
spiritual,  beatific  state  of  mind  towards  the  question  of  prices,  or 
profits,  just  now  to  make  me  a  very  interesting  speaker  on  sales- 
manship. 

Chairman  Galloway:  The  difficulties  which  Dr.  Rowe  has 
enumerated  only  emphasize  the  necessity  for  a  more  thorough 
consideration  of  this  very  subject  by  corporations.  If  they  have 
a  large  number  of  agents  in  the  field  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  know  of  the  difficulties  which  the  house  is  meeting  in 
order  to  change  prices  to  meet  these  problems,  and  to  meet  the 
argument  they  are  continually  running  up  against  in  the  way  of 
competition,  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  discuss  intelligently  the 
problems  as  they  touch  the  retailer  and  distributor  as  well  as  the 
manufacturer. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Edwards,  of  the  Public  School  Association 
of  Chicago,  would  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  distributipn  if  he 
has  come  in  contact  with  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Glen  Edwards:    My  ignorance  on  this  particular  sub- 
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ject  is  so  apparent  I  had  better  go  slow  on  this  question.  My 
interest  is  in  the  matter  from  another  angle.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  in  the  profession  of  medicine  and  that  of  law,  the  law  schools 
and  medical  schools  are  demanding  higher  standards  of  entrance, 
higher  entrance  requirements,  they  are  requiring  preparations 
equivalent  to  one  year  in  college  and  in  some  cases  two  years  in 
college  before  they  permit  the  prospective  doctor  or  lawyer  to 
take  up  his  work. 

In  going  over  the  schedule  which  the  committee  has  pre- 
sented, it  appears  to  me  that  behind  it  all  is  the  idea  that  the 
salesman,  the  business  man,  the  prospective  business  man,  must 
come  prepared  with  higher  educational  requirements  in  the  various 
fields  of  activity.  I  was  interested,  for  instance,  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Henderschott  the  expression  of  their  feeling  that  the  youth 
who  entered  into  their  industries  should  at  least  come  prepared 
from  the  8th  grade  preparation.  Can  you  take  the  average  normal 
man,  not  the  extraordinary  man,  who  has  not  had  the  mental 
preparation  that  this  implies,  and  achieve  what  this  schedule  pro- 
poses to  achieve?  It  depends  on  what  the  public  school  is  doing 
after  all.  What  are  the  public  schools  doing  and  how  are  the 
compulsory  educational  laws  and  child  labor  laws  being  enforced, 
and  how  soon  are  those  in  business  going  to  get  behind  these 
laws  to  make  them  effective  so  that  when  young  men  and  young 
women  come  in  contact  with  courses  of  studies  such  as  this  they 
will  have  some  hope  of  achieving  the  end  aimed  at. 

Chairman  Galloway  :  The  question  Mr.  Edwards  has  raised 
would  probably  be  a  fit  subject  for  discussion  at  the  round  table 
this  afternoon,  and  we  will  take  it  up  at  that  time.  What  we 
wish  to  do  this  morning  is  to  put  the  problem  before  you  to  get 
you  thinking  about  it.  I  could  inject  a  half  dozen  questions  here 
that  are  vital.  I  could  bring  the  whole  Larkin  organization  in 
here  in  a  few  minutes  on  the  subject  of  distribution.  You  can 
see  that  it  has  a  vital  significance.  The  question  at  the  round 
table  might  be  brought  up  on  the  basis  of  what  might  be  con- 
sidered suitable  subjects  to  bring  before  the  house  salesman. 
Now,  we  have  not  attempted  to  adjust  this  outline  or  show  how 
this  outline  may  be  adjusted  to  actual  business  organization,  but 
we  present  the  scheme  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  and  one  of 
and  entirely  different  line,  that  of  the  Eli  Lilly  &  Company,  a 
large  wholesale  drug  house  in  Indianapolis.    Mr.  Caperton,  who 
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is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  sales  policy  of  the  latter 
company  is  here,  and  I  know  we  would  like  to  hear  him  speak 
to  the  point  of  his  own  organization  or  anything  else  he  may 
have  to  say.    I  have  pleasure  in  calling  on  Mr.  Caperton. 

Mr.  W.  a.  Caperton:  Inasmuch  as  I  have  just  come  into 
the  room  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  get  the  drift  of  the  meeting 
this  morning,  however,  what  I  have  heard  has  interested  me  very 
much  indeed.  About  six  weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing Dr.  Galloway  at  his  office  in  New  York,  and  at  that  time  he 
outlined  to  me  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Advertising,  Selling 
and  Distribution.  At  that  time  he  asked  me  to  submit  a  report 
of  the  school  work  we  were  doing  in  our  organization  in  India- 
napolis. We  have  had  sales  conventions  for  many  years  but 
on  January  1st,  1907,  we  developed  what  has  later  become  a 
school  This  has  been  of  very  great  benefit  to  our  organiza- 
tion. I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  counsel  and  advice  from 
Dr.  Galloway,  the  sum  and  substance  of  which  I  will  put  into 
eflfect  in  our  forthcoming  school,  which  will  be  held  June  14th  to 
23rd  inclusive,  in  Indianapolis.  The  opportunity  of  meeting 
here  is  a  great  privilege  for  people  who  conduct  schools,  espe- 
cially along  selling  lines.  I  think  it  is  a  splendid  thing  whenever 
the  people  who  direct  the  destinies  of  schools  get  together  and 
exchange  ideas;  it  is  a  great  opportunity  to  better  conditions, 
and  through  bettering  conditions  of  our  schools  we  have  better 
salesmen. 

I  came  into  the  room  just  as  the  subject  of  price  policies  was 
being  considered.  Adherence  to  our  published  catalogue  is  a 
religion.  We  have  discharged  but  one  salesman  by  telegraph,  and 
the  reason  we  released  him  was  for  cutting  a  price.  That  is 
how  far  we  go  with  maintaining  our  own  prices  and  policy.  As 
I  see  it,  absolute  maintainance  of  our  published  prices  is  essential 
to  correct  business  policy.  The  Lilly  price  list  is  our  salesmen's 
business  bible. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time  this  morning  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Lilly  business  because  you  have  a  fairly  good  idea 
of  it  from  the  description  which  Dr.  Galloway  has  so  kindly 
incorporated  in  the  report  of  his  committee,  but  the  very  fact 
that  we  have  less  than  three  hundred  charge  accounts  through 
which  every  penny's  worth  of  our  business  is  dispatched,  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  business  I  represent. 
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All  of  our  business  is  done  through  wholesale  druggists.  We 
have  165  salesmen  whom  we  attempt  to  train  in  Indianapolis. 
Our  salesmen's  convention  is  a  real  school,  starting  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  running  until  five-thirty  in  the  afternoon,  and 
when  the  ten  days  have  passed  our  salesmen  know  they  have 
been  to  school.  We  are  injecting  a  new  feature  into  it.  At  the 
close  of  each  day's  work  we  have  what  is  called,  for  lack  of  a 
better  title,  "checking  out."  This  is  a  list  of  statements,  some  of 
which  are  true  and  some  of  which  are  false.  These  statements, 
ten  in  number  and  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  are  handed  to  each 
salesman  who  puts  a  plus  or  minus  sign  in  front  of  each  state- 
ment, indicating  whether,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  true  or  false.  The 
correct  answers  to  these  statements  have  been  covered  in  the 
day's  work.  That  provides  a  quick  way  of  conducting  an  exam- 
ination and  enables  us  to  learn  if  the  salesmen  who  have  been 
to  school  that  day  have  listened  to  what  has  been  said  to  them. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  and  hope  that  any  of  you 
who  care  to  will  visit  our  forthcoming  sales  convention  in  India- 
napolis. 

Chairman  Galloway  :  We  have  just  a  few  moments  at  our 
disposal  if  any  one  would  like  to  take  up  the  discussion  and 
emphasize  a  point.  If  not,  we  will  leave  further  discussion  until 
the  round  table  this  afternoon  and  in  the  meantime  we  can  be 
thinking  about  the  points  which  we  desire  to  discuss.  A  little 
later  I  think  I  shall  have  incorporated  in  this  report,  before  it  is 
printed,  a  body  reference  book  which  it  might  be  advisable  to 
consult.  The  fact  is,  it  is  largely  up  to  you  men  to  get  the  refer- 
ence books  for  distribution.  That  has  been  a  closed  art,  almost 
as  unknown  from  the  point  of  view  of  logical  presentation  and 
tact  as  the  north  pole  or  south  pole  regions.  They  have  been 
outside  of  the  limits  of  the  business  man's  investigation — an  un- 
known sea — and  those  who  sail  in  it  must  do  so,  taking  their 
own  risk  and  based  on  their  own  experience,  which  is  about  the 
only  guide.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  outline  was  given  so 
fully  here  in  the  report,  in  an  attempt  to  offer  a  guide  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  important  subjects  in  the  field.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  take  up  the  discussion  of  the  report  in  full,  it  will 
come  up  before  the  meeting  this  afternoon,  and  there  we  can  also 
take  up  a  number  of  intermediate  points. 
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ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSION— ADVERTISING. 
SELLING  AND   DISTRIBUTION 

Thursday  Afternoon,  June  7th,  1917. 

Chairman  Galloway  :  The  first  subject  we  want  to  take  up 
this  afternoon  is  the  Round  Table  discussion  on  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  Advertising,  Selling  and  Distribution.  There  are 
so  many  angles  from  which  we  can  approach  these  questions  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  suggest  these  lines  of  discus- 
sion. For  instance,  there  is  a  very  active  principle  at  work  in 
the  use  of  the  demonstration  sales  method  in  teaching  salesmen, 
and  the  question  of  price  policy,  as  mentioned  by  several  of  the 
speakers  in  the  discussion  this  morning.  I  am  going  to  call  upon 
Mr.  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis  to  discuss  some  phases  of  the  paper. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  has  had  a  broader  experience  than 
he  has  had  in  the  field  of  distribution,  and  he  knows  on  what  it 
is  founded.  Anything  that  he  says  from  any  point  of  view  is 
always  suggestive  to  the  educator. 

Mr.  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis:  There  is  just  one  thought  which 
occurs  to  me  in  regard  to  the  whole  problem  of  distribution,  that 
in  my  own  working  plans  is  forcibly  impressed  upon  me,  and  that 
is  in  making  a  study  of  the  distribution  problem  in  regard  to  any 
particular  enterprise  or  line  of  business  that  so  many  firms  and 
companies  seem  to  be  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the  whole 
problem  is  within  the  four  walls  of  their  own  business,  and  there- 
fore, they  start  with  an  investigation  of  the  business  from  their 
own  personal  standpoint  and  they  work  from  within  out.  Now, 
it  seems  to  me  that  most  of  our  schools,  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  teaching  salesmen,  could  very  properly  be  very  much 
better  fortified  with  the  actual  facts  of  distribution  in  the  field, 
the  actual  field  conditions,  than  they  generally  are.  I  had  a  little 
experience  in  Omaha  that  probably  will  better  illustrate  my  point 
than  any  mere  general  statement. 

A  large  wholesale  house,  jobbing  house,  in  the  city  of  Omaha 
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had  been  in  business  probably  twenty  years  and  they  had  gone 
along  in  the  usual  way  that  wholesale  jobbing  houses  generally 
do,  by  taking  a  manufactured  product  and  selling  it  to  the  retailers 
in  the  territory  which  they  served,  and  they  had  progressed  and 
made  money,  but  had  never,  any  single  year,  had  a  larger  increase 
of  business  than  $200,000.  In  1915  and  Irishman  from  Qeveland 
drifted  into  Omaha.  He  had  been  in  the  wholesale  and  jobbing 
business  in  the  dry  goods  line  and  allied  lines,  and  he  suggested 
to  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  sales  in  this  house  that  the 
house  was  not  getting  the  amount  of  business  it  should  out  of 
the  States  covered.  Of  course,  the  very  first  question  asked  was, 
— ^"What  do  you  know  about  it?"  The  Irishman  said  that  he  did 
not  probably  know  very  much  about  it  in  the  sense  that  the  vice- 
president  suggested  by  the  question,  but  he  did  know  that  the 
total  amount  of  business  done  by  the  house  was  not  anywhere 
near  the  percentage  which  the  house  claimed  they  were  getting 
of  the  total  business  in  the  territory.  You  notice  the  objective 
attitude  toward  the  whole  problem.  The  problem  was  not  how 
much  the  house  was  satisfied  to  get,  or  what  the  progressive 
increase  might  be  from  the  standpoint  of  the  house,  but  it  was 
what  is  the  total  amount  of  business?  What  is  the  total  amount 
of  business  you  ought  to  get  out  of  the  territory,  and  what  do 
you  think  you  are  getting?  It  happened  that  the  house  believed 
it  was  getting  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  business  in  its  lines  in  the 
territory  covered.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  yoimg  man  produced 
charts  to  show  when  the  claim  was  placed  up  alongside  of  per- 
formance, that  in  many  territories  the  house  was  only  getting  17 
per  cent  of  the  total  business.-  Instead  of  simply  accepting  that 
as  an  academic  fact,  or  accepting  it  as  a  table  of  interesting 
figures,  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  said — "Well,  this 
interests  me  sufficiently  to  have  you  go  out  and  make  a  study  on 
the  ground."  The  study  was  made,  the  man  went  into  every 
town  and  village  in  two  counties  in  each  of  the  States,  eight  States 
being  covered  in  all.  It  took  him  six  months  to  make  the  study, 
and  he  found  out  that  substantially  he  was  correct  in  his  original 
diagnosis  or  hypotheses. 

When  these  facts  were  brought  back  to  the  house  the  vice- 
president  took  them  up  and  said — ^"Will  you  make  a  little  closer 
study?"  The  man  agreed  to,  and  they  put  five  men  on  the 
proposition  to  find  out  what  was  the  amount  of  business  the  house 
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should  have  received  in  this  territory.  Then  after  that  study  was 
made  they  brought  the  results  into  the  house  and  formulated 
them  into  a  general  statement.  Then  they  brought  all  the  sales- 
men in.  You  know  it  is  funny  about  most  men,  salesmen  particu- 
larly, they  are  a  peculiar  breed  of  animals — they  are  very  sus- 
ceptible to  the  idea  that  they  were  born,  and  nothing  has  ever 
happened  since  worth  mentioning  as  far  as  their  selling  ability 
is  concerned. 

True  to  type  of  the  non-scientific  mind,  which  is  always  down 
on  a  thing  when  it  is  not  up  on  it,  the  salesmen,  when  they  had 
this  proposition  put  up  to  them,  that  they  ought  to  sell  at  least 
$3,000,000  more  business  a  year  in  the  territory  than  had  been 
sold,  were  very  much  put  out  at  this  statement,  and  there  was 
nothing  but  pants'  buttons  all  over  the  place  after  that  announce- 
ment had  been  made,  and  the  thermometer  went  up  considerably. 
Some  of  the  older  men  said — "Here,  Mr.  Jones,  I  have  been 
working  this  territory  for  twenty  years.  I  know  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  it.  I  know  them  by  their  first  names,  and  I 
stay  at  their  homes  with  them,  I  never  go  to  hotels" — he  did  not 
think  that  the  auditor  would  look  over  the  expense  account  the 
next  day — "I  absolutely  know  everybody  in  the  territory  and 
their  purchasing  capacity."  That  seemed  to  be  an  unanswerable 
argument  until  you  took  the  figures  in  the  territory  and  found 
that  the  man  was  only  selling  18  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of 
business  in  the  territory. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  the  objec- 
tive attitude  had  been  introduced,  whereas  before  the  whole  plan 
of  sales  work  had  been  placed  on  a  subjective  attitude,  just  as  I 
told  you  last  night  about  the  salesman  who  made  that  little  inves- 
tigation in  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  They  went  out  and  found 
the  old  men  always  willing  to  bear  testimony  to  the  idea  that 
what  they  obtained  was  all  that  could  be  expected  to  be  obtained 
out  of  the  territory. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  the  new  quotas  were  based  on 
$750,000  increase  in  business  for  the  year  1916.  I  do  not  believe 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  salesmen  in  the  organization  were 
sold  on  the  idea  that  that  was  obtainable  increase.  They  went 
out,  however,  like  good  soldiers  and  started  after  it. 

0)incidently  with  this  was  the  realization  upon  the  part  of 
the  sales  department  of  this  wholesale  and  jobbing  house  that  if 
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you  are  going  to  go  out  and  get  all  the  business  to  which  you 
are  entitled,  you  must  not  only  have  a  sales  force  sold  on  the 
idea,  but  you  must  have  such  cooperative  influence  brought  to 
bear  as  to  make  the  opportunity  for  sales  much  better  than  if 
you  go  out  on  the  idea  that  the  sales  force  itself  is  going  to  force 
a  sale  through,  so  in  this  wholesale  and  jobbing  house  to  which 
I  refer  there  had  been  organized  a  cooperative  bureau,  because 
they  had  discovered  one  thing  that  a  great  many  concerns  never 
find  out  in  selling  to  retailers.  A  retailer  in  this  country  is  not 
interested  in  buying  goods.  He  is  interested  in  buying  resales, 
buying  sales,  and  that  is  what  he  buys.  He  buys  nothing  to  put 
into  his  storehouse,  nothing  to  put  on  his  shelves,  but  he  is  buying 
goods  that  will  be  guaranteed  from  the  very  beginning,  in  so  far 
as  he  can  be  given  a  guarantee,  that  they  will  not  lie  on  his  shelves 
any  longer  than  they  should  in  order  to  give  him  on  his  total 
turnover  a  comfortable  profit.  Therefore,  his  whole  attitude  is, 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  to  prevent  goods  getting  on  his 
shelves.  That  is  the  real  difficulty  with  many  salesmen,  because 
they  have  not  any  merchandising  information  and  assistance  to 
sell  to  retailer. 

Now,  with  this  organization  of  the  cooperative  bureau  to 
which  I  refer,  a  course  of  training  was  immediately  provided 
through  the  mails,  particularly  with  all  new  salesmen,  on  the  part 
of  the  sales  school  in  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  making  any 
man  in  that  force  as  rapidly  as  he  could  possibly  be  made,  a 
merchandiser  from  the  retail  standpoint.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  men  went  out,  not  to  sell  as  many  goods  as  they  could, 
to  make  their  sales  of  the  largest  possibly  volume,  because  there 
is  many  a  wheelbarrow  business  being  stung  with  carload  lots, 
and  that  is  ordinarily  called  overstocking ; — no,  their  attitude  was 
to  instill  the  idea  that  frequent  turnovers  were  a  source  of  profit, 
and  it  was  their  endeavor  to  cooperate  with  the  retailer  on  that 
basis,  and  the  salesmen  were  properly  taught  how  to  give  the 
retailers  cooperation  along  that  line. 

That  changed  attitude  of  mind  meant  this — that  in  making  an 
analysis  in  a  city  or  town,  we  will  say  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
in  South  Dakota  there  was  a  town  of  1,000  people;  we  will 
say  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  was  40  per  cent  addi- 
tional trading  population,  which  gives  a  total  trading  population 
of  1,400  people,  and  in  a  town  of  that  kind  there  were  at  least 
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four  concerns,  and  one  store  sold  40  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
of  business,  and  that  means  that  560  people  out  of  1,400  are 
trading  with  that  store.  The  average  production  or  buying 
capacity  of  560  people  flowed  through  that  store.  Suppose,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  in  that  territory  60  per  cent  of  the  people 
are  men  and  40  per  cent  are  women;  60  peir  cent  of  560  will 
give  you  about  316  men  who  are  buying  all  their  shirts,  for 
instance,  in  that  store,  and  the  average  shirt  price  in  that  town, 
we  will  say,  is  75  cents,  but  you  go  into  that  store  and  the  sales- 
man finds  out  that  the  man  is  stacked  up  with  $1.50  shirts,  has 
entirely  too  many  shirts  at  this  price  in  his  stock  and  some 
shirts  which  had  been  there  for  four  years.  In  one  case  we 
found  hats  that  had  been  in  stock  for  nine  years.  We  find  out 
that  the  75-cent  shirt  is  the  kind  of  shirt  sold  in  that  town. 
The  man  from  the  jobbing  house  went  in  there  to  sell  75-cent 
shirts.  He  went  in  to  stock  the  man  on  so  many  turnovers  a 
year,  based  on  the  buying  capacity  of  316  men.  We  found  m 
that  territory  the  total  amount  of  shirts  bought  a  year  is  six  per 
man  on  an  agerage.  That  means  there  is  a  total  business  of 
about  2,200  in  shirts  that  that  store  ought  to  account  for.  There- 
fore^ we  started  in  with  the  idea  of  getting  the  storekeeper  to 
look  at  his  own  problem  objectively  and  not  subjectively.  How 
many  men  in  charge  of  a  store  of  that  kind  buy  the  kind  of 
shirts  they  would  like  to  sell  or  wear,  and  so  on  down  the  line — 
the  objective  attitude  of  mind  is  the  scientific  attitude  of  mind 
in  any  problem  that  deals  with  tj^e  other  man. 

We  took  the  trade  as  we  found  it  and  developed  it  from  that 
standpoint,  instead  of  starting  out  with  a  theory  or  vague  ideal 
that  probably  never  will  fit  for  years  to  come  the  territory  that 
the  retailer  is  attempting  to  cover. 

The  next  proposition  was  that  we  would  have  to  help  the 
retailer  to  sell  his  goods.  We  not  only  had  to  merchandise  the 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  purchase,  but  we  had  to  help  him 
sell  the  goods.  Therefore,  in  connection  with  our  trade-mark 
lilies,  we  put  on  a  cooperative  campaign  in  advertising  to  get  the 
retailer  to  spend  more  money.  It  is  a  funny  thing  that  men 
will  go  along  the  line  of  their  interests, — not  funny,  but  a  fact. 
Here  is  a  tie,  for  instance,  that  is  sold  for  $1 — I  am  talking 
particularly  about  the  one-man  retail  store — he  is  interested  in 
this  kind  of  work,  for  instance — and  he  therefore  pushes  this 
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kind  of  goods.  He  is  not  interested  in  shirts.  Shirts  have  always 
been  a  detriment  to  him,  they  have  not  paid  him,  and  he  keeps 
them  merely  as  an  accommodation;  more  or  less  as  a  nuisance. 
The  salesman  starts  out  to  make  him  interested  in  shirts,  to  show 
him  how  they  may  be  made  a  source  of  revenue  to  him,  and  the 
retailer  is  shown  how  to  do  it.  He  is  shown  that  he  should  be 
interested  in  shirts,  and  told  how  much  money  he  will  be  allotted 
for  the  purpose  of  advertising  shirts.  Any  department  store 
man  knows  it  costs  more  money  to  sell  jewelry  than  other  lines, 
and  we  will  say  that  it  takes  three  per  cent  to  sell  shirts — ^all, 
right,  suppose  we  make  it  2.5  per  cent  on  the  turnover  for  the 
merchandise  of  the  shirt  department.  It  may  take  4  per  cent. 
We  go  back  over  his  advertising  and  we  find  the  reason  he  has 
never  sold  any  shirts  is  because  he  never  advertised  them  or 
pushed  them,  he  got  them  in  a  corner  of  the  store  where  no  one 
would  think  of  looking  for  them,  and  if  a  man  goes  in  and 
demand  shirts  he  will  try  to  sell  him  one,  and  if  he  cannot  sell 
the  shirt  he  lets  it  go  at  that.  In  other  words,  we  changed  the 
man's  viewpoint  toward  the  problem,  we  presented  it  to  him 
objectively  and  showed  him  the  value  of  advertising  the  shirts  as 
a  merchandising  problem.  We  had  to  teach  the  salesman  to  do 
this.  They  had  been  used  to  selling  goods  to  a  man  on  the  basis 
of  his  credit,  and  what  they  could  get  him  to  buy  irrespective  of 
what  he  could  sell — ^they  would  let  him  look  out  for  that.  We 
had  to  teach  in  the  school  the  merchandising  attitude  to  the 
retailer,  the  wholesaler  and  the  jobbing  salesman,  because  the 
vice-president  made  this  statement,  which  I  think  was  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  situation — he  said — ^"Gentlemen,  this  is  the  time 
when  we  find  the  cooperative  buying  clubs  and  general  store  and 
all  this  new  phenomena  of  business  coming  forward,  and  we 
want  to  look  out  that  every  retailer  who  buys  his  good  from  us 
has  a  retail  outlet  as  part  of  our  organization,  and  that  he  has  a 
proper  part  in  our  distribution  facilities,  and  no  goods  are  sold 
when  you  sell  them  to  the  retailer,  they  are  not  sold-  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  until  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  user,  and 
that  is  the  principle  upon  which  we  will  develop  our  school,"* 

What  was  the  net  result  of  all  this?  In  the  first  place,  that 
concern  found  out  the  problem  in  the  market,  among  consumers. 
They  found  out  the  next  step  among  the  people  who  could  be 
relied  upon  to  distribute  the  goods,  and  then  they  found  out  the 
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problem  among  their  own  salesmen,  and  they  found  out  the 
problem  in  themselves,  inevitably,  because  they  found  out  they 
were  handling  some  goods  that  had  no  market  in  the  States  they 
covered  sufficiently  to  warrant  them  handling  the  goods  except 
that  there  are  always  certain  lines  that  they  must  carry  because 
there  is  some  demand  for  these  lines,  and  you  do  not  want  to  let 
some  one  slip  through  with  these  nuisance  lines,  let  us  call  them, 
and  get  in  contact  with  the  retailer  and  get  the  balance  of  his 
business. 

What  was  the  result?  December  19  of  last  year,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  organization,  I  went  to  attend  their  salesman's  con- 
vention. They  had  sixty-one  men  there.  These  sixty-one  men 
had  secured  during  the  previous  year  a  total  of  $750,000  new 
quota  of  business.  That  was  divided  among  the  twelve  major 
departments  of  the  business.  There  was  the  individual  quota 
given  in  each  department  and  the  total  quota  made  up  of  the 
total  of  the  individual  departmental  quotas.  There  had  been  a 
series  of  prizes  and  bonuses  offered  to  the  salesmen,  based  on 
the  ability  of  the  salesmen  to  sell  the  individual  quota  in  each  of 
the  departments,  and  then  any  man  who  exceeded  his  total  quota 
received  a  major  prize  or  bonus. 

The  agreeable  part  of  its  was  that  notwithstanding  twenty- 
five  of  the  men  had  never  been  sold  on  this  idea,  they  had  seen 
during  the  year  their  business  grow  to  a  much  more  satisfactory 
volume,  and  much  more  satisfactory  relationship  with  the  men 
they  had  been  doing  business  with,  and  also  with  their  new  cus- 
tomers, because  the  slogan  had  been  to  sell  more  goods  to  old 
customers  and  establish  new  accounts,  and  the  house  knew  what 
the  desirable  accoimt  was  in  every  village  and  every  coimty  in 
every  State  that  it  covered,  and  it  controlled  the  men  in  directing 
them  how  to  establish  these  relationships.  These  men  had  come 
in  with  an  entirely  new  viewpoint  as  vision. 

As  showing  the  possibilities  of  the  whole  business,  they  had 
brought  in  with  them  $1,265,000  of  new  business  instead  of 
$750,000,  and  this  year  the  quota  was  established  at  $1,500,000  on 
top  of  that,  and  on  the  first  of  May  they  were  going  at  the  rate  of 
$1,900,000. 

My  dear  friends,  it  is  absolutely  nothing  but  this  one  fact — 
you  place  behind  an  objective  attitude  toward  the  market  a 
careful  study  of  the  market,  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  market. 
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and  combine  with  that  the  American  initiative,  his  stick-to-it- 
iveness,  his  bulldog  tenacity,  and  above  all  his  native  diplomacy 
and  tact  in  dealing  with  others,  and  you  cannot  beat  him  and  you 
can  give  him  any  job  to  do  and  he  will  get  the  results. 

Chairman  GAt-LOWAV :  I  think  Mr.  Lewis  gave  us  an  example 
of  the  necessity  of  market  analysis  and  gave  us  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  how  the  problem  should  be  approached,  and  in  many 
organizations  that  is  the  biggest  problem.  They  have  not  yet 
considered  the  factors  that  must  be  developed  before  a  market 
analysis  can  proceed. 

I  noticed  a  moment  ago  a  gentleman  come  into  the  room,  a 
man  who  has  been  with  our  organization  from  the  beginning,  a 
charter  member,  and  when  I  first  met  him  he  had  then  estab- 
lished a  business  which  was  on  the  way  to  high  prosperity,  but 
had  only  been  going  a  few  years.  Several  years  ago  he  told  me 
something  of  the  organization.  He  has  had  a  large  sales  organ- 
ization and  a  peculiar  problem  of  distribution  on  his  hands — ^he 
started  out  in  business  with  about  nine  men  and  in  about  nine 
years  he  had  about  nine  thousand.  I  am  sure  we  would  all  like 
to  hear  something  with  regard  to  the  distribution  problems  of  an 
organization  of  that  kind.  He  can  tell  us  how  many  more  thou- 
sand men  have  been  added  since  I  saw  him,  because  he  has 
opened  a  factory  in  France  and  another  one  in  Germany,  had 
to  enlarge  a  few  other  branches  of  his  organization,  so  that  I 
know  he  must  have  some  problems  of  distribution.  I  am  going 
to  call  on  Mr.  W.  W.  Kincaid,  of  The  Spirella  Company,  which 
manufactures  corsets,  to  tell  us  something  about  his  problems. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Kincaid:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  very  sudden. 
The  Chair  in  introducing  me  said  that  my  company  had  employed 
perhaps  about  nine  thousand  men.  He  forgot  that  99  per  cent 
of  these  are  women.  In  employing  that  many  women  I  think 
any  man  would  agree  that  we  had  a  problem  and  that  is  no  reflec- 
tion upon  the  women,  because  we  will  stand  by  the  women.  We 
are  supporting  women.  They  are  supporting  us  in  more  than 
one  way.  We  believe  that  we  have  the  best  support  for  women 
that  can  be  offered,  and  that  is  why  we  are  in  the  business. 

My  recollections  of  the  Chairman  are  very  pleasant.  I  met' 
the  Chairman  about  five  years  ago,  if  I  remember  correctly. 
Then  he  invited  me  down  to  talk  to  some  of  the  boys  about 
what  we  were  doing  about  the  women  and  for  the  women.    The 
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Spirella  Company  certainly  has  sales  problems.  I  have  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  speaker,  Mr.  Lewis,  in  regard 
to  sales  problems,  particularly  the  difference  between  the  scien- 
tific and  the  unscientific  mind  in  approaching  these  problems. 
Business  to-day  is  based  upon  fimdamental  principles,  and  all 
business  in  and  of  itself  works  along  scientific  lines.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  John  Jones  runs  a  grocery  store  down  on  the 
corner  discovered  it  or  not,  it  works  along  scientific  lines.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  have  dis- 
covered it  or  not,  it  works  along  scientific  lines,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  any  other  company.  We  are  just  beginning  to  discover 
the  scientific  fact,  and  that  fact  is  quota,  which  is  as  fixed  as 
the  law  of  gravitation.  The  law  of  gravitation  was  discovered 
by  Newton. 

Now,  what  are  we  here  for?  We  are  here  to  tell  each  other 
a  few  of  our  experiments  along  this  line  of  discovery.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  man  in  the  room  who  can  raise  his  hand  and 
say  that  he  has  created  an3rthing.  The  best  that  he  can  do  is 
to  discover  certain  principles  which  have  been  operating,  I  sup- 
pose, ever  since  the  first  human  being  inhabitated  the  earth.  I 
believe  there  is  something  told  about  a  certain  woman — ^I  cannot 
keep  the  women  out  of  this  problem — ^who  discovered  something, 
she  discovered  an  apple  and  she  took  the  apple  and  sold  it  to 
the  man,  and  the  man  bought  it  and  we  hear  that  all  of  the 
troubles  of  the  race  come  from  this. 

What  we  are  here  for,  I  believe,  is  to  discover,  and  to  dis- 
cover more  clearly  and  reveal  more  clearly  those  fundamental 
principles  and  those  principles  are  in  the  abstract,  and  to  attempt 
to  teach  people  the  abstract  is  a  very  difficult  thing.  I  think  Mr. 
Lewis  put  his  finger  on  the  right  point,  and  that  is,  that  when 
we  have  discovered  certain  fundamental  principles  governing  the 
laws  of  sale  and  distribution  the  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  treat 
these  objectively,  because  the  average  mind,  whether  scientific 
or  not,  can  grasp  the  objective  illustration.  That  is  our  problem. 
There  is  the  same  problem  in  dealing  with  women.  We  find  if 
we  call  a  school  of  corsetiers  together  and  attempt  to  teach  them 
salesmanship  we  can  do  it  much  better  by  teaching  them  the 
science  of  corsetry,  and  we  can  do  it  much  better  if  we  take  a 
corset  and  put  it  on  a  model  and  present  it  to  the  class — ^the 
objective  method.    The  problem  of  going  into  the  field  and  show- 
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ing  each  one  objectively,  showing  a  number  of  women  how  they 
should  be  corseted  in  the  right  way,  and  with  the  correct  corsets, 
is  a  very  considerable  problem.  Mr.  Lewis  has  explained  that 
better  than  I  can,  and  I  endorse  his  ideas  concerning  the  objective 
method. 

Chairman  Galloway  :  I  knew  that  Mr.  Lewis  was  an  expert 
in  many  directions,  but  did  not  know  that  he  was  an  expert  in 
corseting  anything.  Now  that  Mr.  Kincaid  has  introduced  the 
subject  of  woman,  and  has  at  least  given  her  a  place  of  prime 
importance  in  the  industrial  world, — and  of  course  we  know  in 
that  particular  there  is  a  great  field  for  salesmanship  by  women — 
it  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  southern  brother  who  got  a  letter 
from  another  fellow,  and  the  letter  said — ^*'Send  me  a  thousand 
dollars  or  I  am  going  to  steal  your  wife."  The  old  fellow  who 
got  the  letter  thought  over  it  all  night  and  sat  down  and  wrote : 
"Mr.  Brown,  Dear  Sir:  I  ain't  got  a  thousand  dollars,  but  I 
am  interested  in  your  proposition."  There  is  something  in  sales- 
manship which  should  be  remembered,  and  that  is,  that  one  should 
never  disclose  his  point  of  view  until  the  right  moment. 

There  are  other  elements  in  the  field  of  distribution.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  if  we  could  have  gotten  Mr.  Kincaid  to  talk  on 
the  line  that  I  had  suggested  to  him,  what  methods  they  pursue 
in  the  formation  of  these  classes — I  know  he  has  them  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  there  is  a  class  meeting  in  New  Orleans, 
another  in  St.  Louis  and  another  in  New  York  and  at  other 
places,  which  are  taught  some  of  the  things  he  has  just  hinted  at, 
the  objective  method  of  presenting  the  sales  point  of  view,  I 
say,  if  we  could  have  had  him  talk  freely  along  these  lines  you 
would  have  found  many  points  that  might  help  you.  He  has 
worked  out  a  very  complete  system  of  sales  education  to  meet  the 
particular  line  in  which  he  deals. 

On  the  outline  presented  to  you  as  a  sort  of  working  basis, 
there  might  be  some  points  of  debate.  If  any  of  you  have  found 
any,  or  any  elements  in  it  which  you  would  suggest  might  need 
some  elucidation,  now  is  the  time  to  take  them  up  and  discuss 
them. 

Mr.  John  D.  Gill:  I  was  quite  interested  in  Mr.  Kincaid's 
remarks  and  particularly  about  that  first  sale  by  a  woman.  I 
feel  very  much  convinced  that  if  we  had  had  then  the  laws  we 
have  to-day,  that  that  first  sale  would  never  have  been  consum- 
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mated,  because  the  woman  would  have  been  afraid  of  the  laws 
regulating  representation  with  intent  to  defraud. 

However,  I  rose  to  ask  a  question — one  of  our  greatest  prob- 
lems in  sales  work  and  in  other  lines  of  activity,  in  the  office  and 
out  in  the  field,  has  been  to  sell  a  thing  to  our  people  so  that  it 
would  stay  sold.  Last  night  at  the  dinner  Mr.  Lewis  told  us 
of  the  activity  of  a  certain  concern  which  had  spent  $1,500,000 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  about  ten  thousand  men,  if  I  got 
and  have  held  correctly  his  figures,  that  after  a  period  of  from 
three  to  nine  months  everything  which  the  company  sold  had 
disappeared.  That  is  one  of  our  big  problems — it  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  taking  from  this  convention,  or  from  our  discus- 
sions with  one  another,  good  ideas  and  applying  them  to  our 
people,  but  it  is  making  them  stick.  Will  Mr.  Lewis  tell  us,  or 
some  one  else,  how  to  make  them  stick? 

Chairman  Galloway  :  The  gentleman  could  not  have  asked 
for  any  one  better  to  explain  that  than  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis  :  I  do  not  know — ^I  think  I  am  the 
victim  of  an  acquired  reputation  or  one  wished  on  me.  The 
point  I  wished  to  make  last  night  is  this — to  attempt  to  take 
green  people,  or  a  line  of  retailers,  or  agents  or  garage  men,  etc., 
and  give  them  suddenly  a  scientific  training  is  a  form  of  educa- 
tion which  is  not  always  productive  of  successful  results,  because 
they  have  not  anything  to  build  on.  What  I  wanted  to  bring  out 
last  night  was  the  thought  that  you  have  to  begin  further  back 
than  to  try  to  take  a  man  who  did  not  know  how  to  write,  and 
suddenly  pitch-fork  him  into  an  institution  and  give  him  a  train- 
ing in  English.  That  has  been  the  gjeat  trouble  with  a  lot  of 
the  work  done  in  the  field  among  retailers. 

Now,  it  happens  in  the  particular  case  I  mentioned,  there  were 
no  goods  sold,  but  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  was  spent  on 
10,000  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  better  business 
men,  because  in  that  particular  field  the  great  difficulty  was  the 
high  percentage  of  mortality ;  in  fact,  talking  about  foreigners  in 
this  particular  field — as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  in  the  automobile 
field,  among  the  garage  men  and  agencies,  etc., — the  turnover 
some  people  said  was  as  high  as  60  per  cent,  in  other  words,  60 
per  cent  of  the  people  engaged  in  that  particular  line  got  out  of  it 
every  year,  and  60  per  cent  new  people  came  in,  and  sometimes 
more.    That  eflfort  of  the  automobile  company  was  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  stabilizing  their  own  representatives  and  keeping  them  in 
business,  showing  them  that  these  scientific  principles  Mr.  Kin- 
caid  mentioned,  for  instance,  could  not  be  ignored,  and  showing 
them  what  were  the  scientific  things  in  business  which  they  could 
not  persistently  ignore  and  still  make  money.  Just  as  soon  as  you 
can  get  those  fundamental  things  understood  by  the  men,  then 
it  is  more  than  likely  he  is  going  to  stick  much  more  and  longer, 
and  the  vaccination  is  going  to  take,  but  the  trouble  is  we  give 
them  something  which  they  do  not  understand  and,  of  course,  it 
does  not  take  because  you  have  nothing  to  build  on.  It  is  a 
process  simply  of  brushing  it  aside.  I  can  take,  for  instance,  the 
red  lamp  on  the  chairman's  table,  and  I  can  look  at  that  lamp 
and  see  certain  things  in  it.  I  bring  an  expert  electrician  in  and 
he  sees  fifty  more  things  in  it  than  I  see,  and  so  a  man  cannot 
see  in  any  one  thing  more  than  what  he  knows  about  it,  and 
he  cannot  get  out  of  education  any  more  than  what  he  brings  to 
it  and  that  is  because  education  is  a  process  of  deduction,  devel- 
oped from  the  inside  out,  and  not  wishing  something  on  him 
from  the  outside  in.  It  does  not  take  because  you  are  not  start- 
ing with  anything  with  the  man  himself .  You  do  not  get  down 
to  him  and  start  with  what  he  has  and  build  him  up  from  the 
inside  out.  But  you  come  along  with  standard  practice  and 
bring  some  manuals  and  you  g^ve  them  to  read,  and  he  does  not 
understand  half  he  is  reading.  He  parrotwise  repeats  back  what 
he  has  read  and  you  say,  "Great  stuff,"  and  he  goes  out  and  for- 
gets about  it,  because  he  cannot  use  it,  because  it  is  not  his.  He 
cannot  use  anything  which  does  not  belong  to  him. 

I  cannot  answer  that  question  in  a  categorical  manner.  If 
I  want  to  give  you  an  answer  to  that  problem  I  would  say — Get 
in  on  the  inside  of  your  problem  and  take  the  answer  from  the 
inside.    I  cannot  hand  it  to  you  from  the  outside. 

I  will  say  this,  in  closing,  that  just  as  soon  as  I  can  make  a 
man  understand  that,  that  his  success  grows  from  the  inside,  then 
I  am  going  to  get  results;  if  I  understand  him,  if  I  control  him, 
if  I  have  the  authority  over  him  from  the  inside  out,  it  is  going 
to  stick  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  it ;  but  when  I  am  wishing  some- 
thing on  him,  and  putting  education  on  him  like  a  suit  of  clothes, 
I  may  get  past  the  general  manager  with  it,  because  I  can  show 
him  98  per  cent  averages  from  the  school,  but  I  have  not  turned 
out  98  per  cent  salesmen — I  have  simply  turned  out  98  per  cent 
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diplomas,  and  there  is  a  devil  of  a  lot  of  difference  between  the 
two. 

Chairman  Galloway  :  That  is  really  the  heart  and  core  of 
the  outline  we  present.  We  have  treated  it  here  fully,  because 
if  you  are  going  to  get  a  school  of  distribution,  based  on  the 
right  pedagogical  principles,  which  are  really  the  only  natural 
principles  applying  to  learning,  you  must  build  from  the  inside 
out,  you  must  make  the  product,  the  firm's  policy  and  knowledge 
of  the  organization,  the  conception  of  the  concern,  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  man  who  is  going  out  to  give  you  your  working 
contact  with  the  world.  The  moment  the  salesman  sells  his 
firm,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  that  sale  sticks,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  amount  of  magnetism  which  he  sends  over  of 
true  service  from  the  firm  into  that  product,  and  you  do  not  send 
magnetism  over  to  a  customer  on  the  basis  of  price.  That  is 
the  reason  I  say  that  the  price  policy  question  is  an  important 
thing.  You  send  the  sticking  qualities,  the  human  mucilage  you 
put  on,  in  the  way  of  service  on  every  sale  you  put  over  on  every 
article  of  goods  and  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  do  it. 
I  will  give  you  an  illustration,  of  what  I  have  in  mind.  I  know 
a  concern  that  increased  the  price  of  its  product  at  least  25 
per  cent.  They  turned  SW  per  cent  of  that  increase  in  price  into 
the  service;  in  other  words,  they  did  not  make  the  increase  in 
price  on  the  basis  of  a  greater  profit  to  the  concern,  in  the  way 
of  cash  profits  immediately,  but  they  turned  it  into  service,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  very  seductive  advertising  man  came  to  the 
organization  and  wanted  it  to  take  one  full  page  of  advertising  in 
the  newspapers.  They  felt  that  they  could  not  take  care  of  the 
business  properly  which  would  be  brought  to  them  by  such  adver- 
tising and  give  that  high  standard  of  service  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  firm ;  in  other  words,  the  manufacturing  policy, 
the  service  policy,  as  you  might  call  it,  the  selling  policy,  is  based 
not  upon  a  price  consideration  and  the  one  consideration  of  profit 
in  it,  but  how  true  to  the  line  the  activities  of  the  concern  hue  to 
the  ideal  of  sincerity  connected  with  the  service.  That  will  make 
goods  stick,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  that  will  make 
goods  stick  to  such  a  great  extent.  That  is  the  reason  these 
things  can  be  brought  out  with  more  force  when  you  are  teach- 
ing salesmanship  or  distribution,  or  anything  connected  with  it, 
because  you  have  the  two  sides  of  the  proposition  there,  a  man 
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on  this  side  and  a  man  on  that  side,  and  you  can  get  the  rights 
and  wrongs  and  the  whys  and  wherefores  stated  and  the  elements 
of  the  human  relationships  so  definitely  stated  that  you  can  make 
it  the  most  enticing  subject  of  the  whole  category. 

The  reason  why  these  things  have  not  been  dwelt  on  more 
than  they  have  been  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  distribution  is 
lagging  all  along  in  its  proper  development,  and  scientific  manage- 
ment as  applied  to  salesmen  is  only  just  being  talked  about,  and 
the  analysis  of  territory  for  advertising  purposes  is  still  quite 
an  unknown  thing  to  many  concerns,  and  many  concerns  which 
have  simply  heard  of  it,  who  know  about  it,  have  not  practiced  it, 
and  yet  their  competitors  will  go  out  and  get  the  business  on 
that  line.  I  find  that  the  office  is  as  much  interested  in  the  sales 
proposition  as  the  salesmen  themselves,  and  for  that  matter  so 
is  every  member  in  the  organization  a  salesman.  He  ought  to 
be  if  he  is  not. 

Are  there  any  other  questions  or  discussions  to  be  had  in  con- 
nection with  this  interesting  field? 

Mr.  E.  J.  Mehren:  What  Mr.  Lewis  said  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  remarks  about  the  office  being  interested  in  the  sales 
organization  reminds  me  of  an  experience  I  had  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  in  connection  with  an  establishment  where  they  had 
formed  an  organization  school,  not  exactly  in  line  with  the  cor- 
poration schools  either,  and  yet  they  have  carried  it  to  such  an 
extent  it  takes  on  some  elements  of  a  school  training.  I  ad- 
dressed the  sales  convention  of  one  of  the  large  organizations 
manufacturing  contractors'  equipment.  On  the  evening  of  the 
day  when  they  had  the  convention  they  held  a  dinner,  and  to 
that  dinner  they  invited  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  and 
also  the  assistant  managers,  in  order  to  tell  the  salesmen  present 
the  history  of  the  organization  and  how  the  organization  was 
working  to  help  them.  They  called  upon  the  traffic  department, 
they  called  upon  the  purchasing  department,  they  called  upon  the 
engineering  department,  on  the  office  organization,  and  they  called 
on  an  office  boy,  too,  a  youngster  who  made  a  mighty  good  talk, 
and  the  idea  running  through  every  department  of  that  organiza- 
tion was  that  their  sole  reason  for  existence  was  to  help  the 
selling  organization.  The  assistant  manager  of  the  purchasing 
department  said — "The  other  day  I  was  down  to  the  warehouse 
and  I  found  a  lot  of  fiats,  and  it  came  to  my  mind  that  there  was 
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a  certain  type  of  car  orders  pending  for  which  we  needed  these 
flats.  I  telephoned  down  to  the  president  and  asked  him  if  I 
could  buy  the  flats.  We  bought  the  flats  and  it  is  up  to  you 
fellows  to  sell  the  flats."  They  called  on  the  trafiic  department 
and  the  traffic  department  told  the  story  from  the  selling  stand- 
point entirely,  and  everything  that  was  said  was  carried  up  to 
the  selling  organization  and  selling  effort. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  worth  while  in  your  organiza- 
tion to  hook  up  to  one  single  objective  and  let  everybody  think 
in  the  same  terms,  and  then  you  can  get  the  advantage  of  such 
planning  and  get  from  the  president  down  to  the  office  boy  the 
cumulative  effect  of  that  singleness  of  effort  you  are  all  seeking 
for,  and  the  advantages  which  will  flow  out  of  that  concerted 
effort. 

Chairman  Galloway:  There  was  a  question  put  to  me 
before  the  intermission  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  demon- 
stration in  educational  methods;  that  is,  taking  an  article  and 
having  it  sold  before  the  salesmen,  one  salesman  representing  the 
customer  and  the  other  the  usual  salesman.  No  doubt  we  have 
some  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  use  of  that  method,  prob- 
ably like  all  methods  it  depends  entirely  upon  what  you  have  it 
carried  up  to,  and  how  you  lay  it  out,  and  what  you  do  with  it, 
what  you  use  it  for.  Some  concerns  have  found  it  to  be  unsuc- 
cessful and  others,  again,  have  found  it  to  be  very  successful.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  wherever  I  have  seen  it  used,  I  do  not 
see  why  it  could  not  always  be  successful.  Anyhow,  I  shall  ask 
Mr.  Caperton  to  tell  us  something  of  his  success  in  that  line  in 
the  use  of  the  demonstration  method  in  the  instruction  of  his 
salesmen  in  the  Eli  Lilly  &  Company,  of  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  W.  a.  Caperton  :  I  may  say  at  the  start  that  our  idea 
of  carrying  that  method  out  is  to  push  it  over  and  give  it  all  the 
90  per  cent  horsepower  possible.  I  do  not  know  what  the  experi- 
ence of  other  people  has  been,  but  I  do  know  what  our  experience 
has  been.  We  tried  the  demonstration  sales  proposition  for 
several  years  and  with  very  little  success,  because  when  our 
salesmen  came  in  and  gathered  around  the  platform,  very  much 
as  you  are  gathered  here,  and  we  would  have  men  get  up  on 
the  rostrum  and  make  demonstrations,  they  took  the  occasions  as 
a  considerable  jest,  they  looked  on  it  more  as  a  vaudeville  stunt, 
they  got  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  it,  and  the  boys  would  hoot  and 
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applaud,  and  they  did  not  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  I  thought 
that  is  not  right.  We  ought  to  put  on  a  demonstration  detail 
interview  just  the  same  as  if  it  was  happening  actually  on  the 
territory,  so  one  day  we  were  planning  a  big  salesman  school  of 
about  fifty  men  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  I  picked 
out  the  two  stars  in  our  entire  sales  organization  that  happened 
to  be  coming  in,  one  was  from  Arizona  and  the  other  from  the 
East,  and  I  wrote  them  and  said  that  we  expected  to  put  on 
a  demonstration  sale.    May  I  be  specific,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Galloway:   Yes. 

Mr.  Caperton  :  I  do  not  like  to  deal  in  generalities,  but  like 
to  talk  facts.  To  the  man  who  was  to  impersonate  the  retail 
customer  I  said — "You  are  to  be  a  retail  customer  who  is  to 
buy  an  opening  stock  order  under  the  following  adverse  cricum- 
stances — ^you  are  going  to  be  offered  by  our  competitors'  salesmen 
40  and  10  per  cent  discount.  All  of  the  physicians  have  specified 
this  competitor's  line,  freight  paid.  They  get  long  time  credits, 
they  get  a  year  to  pay  it  in."  The  Lilly  proposition,  as  he  knew, 
was  40  per  cent  f .o.b.  Detroit,  no  freight  paid,  but  he  knew  that 
his  talking  points  were  the  nimble  nickel  versus  the  sleepy  dollar, 
and  connected  with  that  the  practice  of  buying  as  your  wants 
indicate,  whether  five  cents  worth  or  five  dollars  worth  at  a 
time,  and  turn  your  stock  frequently.  Instead  of  putting  $96 
into  a  gross  of  the  product,  buy  a  gross  all  right,  but  instead 
of  buying  it  for  $96,  buy  it  for  $12  a  dozen,  and  buy  it  twelve 
times  a  year.    That  was  his  talking  point. 

I  gave  them  both  these  arguments.  I  said,  "When  you  come 
in  here  it  is  to  be  understood  that  all  horseplay  and  byplay  and 
folderol  stuff  is  off.  We  want  a  business  interview,  just  the  same 
as  if  you  were  selling  the  hardest  customer  you  have  to  talk  to. 
We  want  you  to  assume  for  the  time  being  you  are  real  char- 
acters, and  we  want  you  to  act  the  part. 

They  came  in  and  got  together.  They  followed  the  outline 
of  the  program,  the  retail  customer  taking  his  place  on  the  plat- 
form not  so  high  as  this.  He  was  seated  at  a  table,  with  his  feet 
up  on  a  chair,  reading  a  newspaper  and  smoking  a  cigar.  A  man 
came  in  with  a  small  case,  introduced  himself,  with  hat  off,  and 
he  was  not  smoking  a  cigar.  They  went  through  the  formal 
introduction,  and  I  want  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  there  was  not 
a  smile  went  over  the  face  of  any  man  in  the  room.    They  were 
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told  at  the  outset  that  this  was  a  business  deal.  They  were  there, 
of  course,  to  take  notes,  to  profit  by  it  all  they  could.  We  were 
trying  to  bring  out  the  principal  points  to  assist  them  in  doing 
their  work  effectively.  The  result  was.  that  that  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things  that  the  boys  ever  participated  in.  They 
all  got  solid  meat  out  of  the  interview,  and  it  was  a  success.  I 
do  not  know  what  your  experience  has  been,  but  I  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  some  of  you.  I  think  we  are  all  interested  in  dem- 
onstration sales,  showing  the  other  fellow  how  it  is  done  out  on 
the  territory.  Seeing  is  believing.  We  all  like  to  look  at  pictures, 
we  all  like  to  get  the  illustrated  weeklies  and  look  at  the  photo- 
graphs of  battleships,  airplanes  and  soldiers.  We  are  children 
grown  up.  Seeing  is  believing.  Have  it  demonstrated  to  them 
so  as  to  make  a  man  believe  he  can  do  it.  I  am  strong  for  the 
demonstration  sale. 

While  I  am  up  here,  I  have  one  or  two  points  I  want  to  bring 
out.  The  business  that  I  represent  is  very  peculiar  in  that  there 
is  such  a  multiplicity  of  items.  Statistics  compiled  by  my  good 
friend  Lee  Hutchins,  a  very  prominent  business  man  of  Grand 
Rapids,  show  that  in  a  wholesale  grocery  house  the  average  num- 
ber of  items  carried  in  stock  range  from  4,000  to  5,000.  In  a 
wholesale  drygoods  house  the  average  number  of  items  carried 
in  stock  ranges  from  7,500  to  10,000,  and  in  the  case  of  the  av- 
erage wholesale  hardware  house  the  number  of  items  carried  in 
stock  averaged  about  11,000,  and  the  average  wholesale  druggist 
doing  a  business  of  anywhere  from  $1,000,000  to  $3,000,000  a 
year  carries  an  average  of  35,000  items  in  stock.  The  average 
retail  druggist  doing  a  business  anywhere  from  $2,000  to  $5,000 
a  year,  that  is  a  very  small  store,  but  there  are  lots  of  them  in 
this  country — fifty  thousand,  if  you  please — carries  from  8,000 
to  10,000  in  stock. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  trying  to  explain  to  you  why  I  believe 
that  the  Lilly  policy — pardon  me  for  being  specific — is  the  right 
method  of  distribution  and  why  we  believe  that  the  nimble  nickel 
is  better  than  the  sleepy  dollar.  We  distribute  exclusively  through 
the  jobber.  Why?  Because  we  think  he  is  an  economic  necessity. 
Further,  because  a  retail  druggist,  or  any  one  of  that  capacity, 
with  an  organization,  buying  power,  or  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness to  select  goods  from  every  country  in  the  world,  and  carry 
these  35,000  items  that  are  necessary,  would  have  to  be  a  whole- 
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sale  druggist.    That  in  explanation  of  the  Lilly  policy,  that  is  a 
part  of  your  report. 

To  be  specific  in  another  case,  and  answering,  in  a  measure, 
the  gentleman's  question,  namely,  as  to  making  the  article  stick. 
There  is  a  wholesale  drug  store  in  the  west,  a  small  one,  that  had 
seven  or  eight  salesmen,  and  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  the 
average  jobbing  salesman,  as  you  gentlemen  all  know,  is  an  "order 
taker,"  if  you  know  what  that  is.  They  are  not  salesman,  and 
they  exert  very  little  effort  along  sales  lines,  they  go  in  and  copy 
down  a  rough  list  and  come  out,  and  their  main  business  is  to  try 
to  see  how  many  concerns  they  can  call  on  in  a  day,  instead  of 
trying  to  see  how  many  they  can  sell.  That  is  my  past  experience. 
This  house  woke  up  and  said,  "We  want  more  of  your  goods." 
We  replied :  "We  can  help  you."  "How  can  you  help  us  ?"  "We 
can  put  on  a  little  contest."  "What  kind  of  a  contest?"  "You 
agree  to  give  your  salesman  who  shows  the  largest  increase  in 
sales  $15  in  cash,  the  period  of  time  to  be  three  months;  give 
the  man  that  shows  the  next  largest  percentage  of  increase  $10 
in  cash  for  increased  sales  extending  over  the  same  period,  and 
the  man  who  shows  the  third  largest  percentage  of  increase,  give 
him  $5  in  cash."  "What  do  you  mean,  that  I  am  to  put  up  $30 
in  cash?"  "That  is  just  what  we  are  talking  about."  Then  he 
said,  "Why?"  We  told  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing to  wake  up  his  sales  organization  and  convince  them  that 
they  can  get  more  pharmaceutical  business  in  our  lines.  "Well," 
he  said,  "do  you  think  you  would  do  it  ?"  I  said :  "It  is  certainly 
worth  $30  to  try  it."  After  saying  a  word  to  his  men  he  began 
the  next  month  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  every  dollar's 
worth  of  our  goods  his  men  sold,  and  he  tabulated  all  that  infor- 
mation and  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  he  announced 
this  contest.  He  took  the  first  month  as  a  basis  and  got  his  per- 
centage of  increase,  and  he  showed  in  the  second  month  the 
amount  in  dollars  and  cents  each  man  sold  and  the  percentage 
of  increase  that  each  man  sold,  and  that  put  the  tail-ender  and 
the  top-notcher  on  the  same  level.  Here  is  the  result — this  is 
a  small  jobbing  house:  We  turned  them  in  in  acceptable  orders 
— we  do  all  our  business  through  jobbers — from  this  small  ter- 
ritory $3,800.  We  turned  in  that  much  to  them.  They  bought 
$12,000  worth  of  our  products.  These  are  net  figures.  The 
year  following,  when  the  sales  contest  was  on,  we  turned  them 
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in  $4,000,  or  an  increase  of  $200  for  the  year,  and  they  bought 
$20,000.  What  did  we  do?  We  not  only  sold  that  druggist,  but 
we  sold  his  salesmen.  We  helped  to  convince  them  that  they 
were  overlooking  a  great  big  part  of  the  business  that  they  were 
not  getting  of  the  amount  of  business  that  was  possible  in  that 
territory,  and  that  was  being  taken  away  from  them  by  our  com- 
petitors and  their  competitors,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  this 
little  firm  kept  on  this  same  ratio  for  1917,  and  they  got  nearer 
$35,000  worth,  which  is  a  pretty  nice  account  of  pills. 

Chairman  Galloway:  I  suppose  we  ought  to  wish  success 
to  a  pill  concern  that  can  evolve  such  a  successful  plan. 

Mr.  John  D.  Gill:  My  own  company  has  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  goods  sold,  as  we  put  out  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  entire 
normal  export  business  from  Philadelphia,  and  an  increase  of 
25  to  60  per  cent  annually  would  indicate  that,  and  my  previous 
remarks  referred  to  something  which  is  a  real  problem  to  un- 
doubtedly a  majority  of  us,  and  just  two  examples  of  what  I 
mean.  In  our  sales  organization  we  have  certain  tags  called 
record  tags,  or  registers,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  keep  weekly 
reports  of  sales,  and  these  tags  if  properly  maintained  are  of 
great  value  to  district  managers  and  others  interested  in  those 
particular  fields.  We  find,  however,  after  some  time  there  is  a 
tedency  for  these  records  to  reach  a  state  of  disuse,  in  other 
words,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  inertia  in  us  as  individuals 
which  leads  us  gradually  to  disregard  those  tools  which  are  a 
great  help  to  us. 

Now,  something  that  is  perhaps  of  more  general  interest  to 
us  as  an  Association  is  the  study  of  safety  and  health  conditions, 
and  that  is  one  of  our  particular  features  in  our  work.  I  think 
it  is  a  common  experience  among  our  members  that  two  months, 
or  perhaps  three  months,  after  safety  signs  have  been  placed 
around  their  plants  these  signs  are  absolutely  disregarded.  I 
know  right  here  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent concerns  turning  out  a  high-grade  product  has  a  special 
committee  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  keep  the  safety  idea  constantly 
boiling,  and  they  do  it  to  a  certain  extent  by  repainting  the  old 
signs,  or  putting  up  new  signs  similar  to  the  old  ones,  and  tying 
that  work  in  constantly  with  some  new  ideas  along  the  safety 
lines,  some  idea  of  bringing  the  matter  with  renewed  force  to 
the  attention  of  their  employes.    So  much  for  safety. 
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What  I  have  in  mind  is  how  can  we  get  ideas  to  stick  in  the 
minds  of  sales  people,  plans  that  we  are  confident  are  good,  which 
I  think  Mr.  Lewis  would  approve  as  good,  but  which  gradually 
slip  away,  unless  we  have  some  means  of  keeping  them  alive? 
That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  real  problem,  although  I  appreciate 
it  is  difficult  to  get  a  direct  answer  to  it,  but  I  would  like  to  hear 
of  some  working  practice  which  could  be  followed  in  trying  to 
keep  these  things  alive. 

Chairman  Galloway:  You  have  asked  a  question  which 
is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  situation. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Nicholson  :  In  the  first  place,  you  should  not  put 
in  systems  that  are  complex  and  require  salesmen  to  become 
systematic,  because  they  are  not  systematic  individuals,  as  a  rule. 
Any  system  you  put  in  must  impose  but  little  need  for  systema- 
tizing on  the  part  of  the  salesman,  and  all  that  detail  work  con- 
nected with  the  system  must  be  done  by  clerks  in  the  background. 
In  the  second  place,  you  must  outline  the  system  in  such  a  way 
that  when  a  salesman  sees  the  reports  and  assignments,  and  he 
can  see  that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  maintain  them,  he  will  take 
a  lively  interest  in  them. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Lewis  that,  first,  you  must  know  your  market 
and  field.  We  in  our  business,  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  endeavor  to  find  out  how  much  per 
capita  we  should  get  out  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States,  and  after  several  years  of  work  we  know  a  little 
bit  about  it,  but  not  enough.  We  set  a  certain  bogey  against 
every  man,  woman  and  child,  in  a  certain  territory  covered  by 
our  men.  Having  set  that  bogey,  we  ask  the  salesman  to  make 
up  list  of  his  customers,  how  much  material  he  will  probably 
sell,  and  how  many  calls  he  will  make  to  sell  it  during  the  next 
year.  He  sets  his  own  bogey.  We  add  up  the  total  sales  he 
expects  to  make,  and  divide  that  1^  his  salary  and  expenses,  and 
in  this  manner  we  get  a  percentage  of  sales  expected,  and  if  it 
is  right  we  let  it  go,  and  if  not,  we  work  with  him  tmtil  it  is  on 
the  right  basis.  The  man  is  in  business  for  himself.  The  sales- 
men's salary  and  expenses  come  in  as  expense  on  the  bogey 
proposition.  At  the  end  of  each  month  his  salary  and  expenses 
are  charted,  and  this  chart  is  compared  with  a  table  which  shows 
how  much  in  sales  he  should  have  made,  and  if  he  has  made 
his  own  bogey,  his  expenses  are  remitted.    That  runs  in  a  cumu- 
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lative  way  for  a  year.  The  salary  depends  on  whether  or  not 
he  meets  his  bogey.  If  he  meets  and  exceeds  his  bogey,  he  is 
entitled  to  an  increase.  If  he  does  not  meet  his  bogey  he  does 
not  get  the  increase  and,  furthermore,  is  liable  to  a  reduction 
in  salary,  or  even  removal. 

I  think  you  should  study  the  question  from  the  academic 
viewpoint,  perhaps,  in  determining  the  total  volume  of  business 
in  your  line  in  the  United  States,  and  let  the  salesman  go  out 
and  get  as  much  of  this  business  as  he  can,  and  then  see  how 
much  he  has  been  able  to  sell,  and  compare  the  two.  When  you 
start  to  analyze  the  charts — and  they  include  his  calls,  customers, 
niunber  of  quotations,  number  of  customers,  and  number  of  pros- 
pects, and  their  relation  one  to  another,  and  the  business  obtained 
— ^you  will  find  pretty  soon  that  the  salesman  is  weak  in  certain 
points,  you  will  find,  possibly,  that  he  has  too  many  customers 
for  the  number  of  calls,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  you  will 
find  he  is,  perhaps,  not  effective.  You  will  find  that  one  sales- 
man produces  a  certain  number  of  dollars  per  call,  and  another 
one  much  less,  for  the  same  line  of  goods.  Then  you  want  to 
get  at  him  and  study  what  the  weak  points  are,  and  after  he 
has  seen  his  own  chart,  he  is  in  a  receptive  mood  for  training. 
I  do  not  believe  in  superimposing  a  training  system  on  the  sales- 
men in  the  field  until  they  are  in  a  receptive  mood,  and  if  you 
keep  the  proper  records  and  show  these  to  the  salesmen,  you  can 
feel  that  their  attitude  is  such  as  to  put  them  in  a  receptive  mood, 
and  then  you  must  have  a  good  supervisor  to  look  after  the 
matter. 

A  large  number  of  the  questions  referred  to  in  the  report 
apply  to  certain  kinds  of  selling.  Mr.  Caperton  spoke  of  demon- 
stration sales.  In  our  organization  that  system  of  sales  has 
proved  a  failure.  We  do  not  sell  commodities  in  the  usual  sense. 
Ours  is  an  engineering  problem.  A  demonstration  sale  that  will 
work  with  commodities  will  not  work  with  an  engineering  prob- 
lem, as  it  varies  very  much. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  training  salesmen  there  are  certain 
fundamentals  in  which  you  must  train  all  of  the  salesmen.  There 
is  engineering  selling,  specialty  selling,  merchandise  selling,  and 
many  other  classes  of  selling,  but  in  all  of  these  classes  of  selling 
we  come  down  to  two  classes  of  salesmen,  development  salesmen 
and  service  salesmen,  and  the  development  salesman  is  one  who 
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can  go  out  and  build  business  in  new  fields,  or  jack  up  business 
in  old  fields,  while  a  service  salesman  is  one  who  can  show  the 
customer  how  to  make  a  dollar.  We  try  to  train  all  of  our  sales- 
men to  the  ideal  that  their  proper  object  in  life  is  to  show  our 
customers  how  to  make  a  dollar  more  through  buying  our  goods 
than  through  buying  the  goods  of  someone  else.  That  is  service 
selling  and  also  development  selling. 

The  average  types  of  salesmen  are  simply  "order  takers," 
as  has  been  referred  to  previously  in  this  discussion,  and  they 
deal  only  with  propositions  that  are  already  established.  The 
service  salesman  is  a  different  type  of  man  from  a  development 
salesman,  and  requires  different  treatment. 

To  go  a  little  further  and  refer  to  a  system  which  we  have 
inaugurated  and  which  we  have  had  now  in  effect  for  some  four 
or  five  years.  If  the  management  had  foreseen  what  it  would 
cost,  I  do  not  believe  we  would  have  gotten  into  it,  but  now  that 
it  is  in  force  it  is  producing  results.  Our  average  salesman  for- 
merly turned  in  twenty-one  orders  a  month  in  our  business.  We 
increased  that  to  forty-eight  orders  a  month  with  the  same  sales- 
man that  we  had  previously,  and  he  has  done  it  himself  by  effi- 
cient methods  and  a  study  of  his  own  time  distribution.  If  you 
are  going  to  train  salesmen,  you  want  to  figure  out  the  cost  per 
call,  and  the  cost  per  quotation,  and  you  will  find  out  something. 
In  one  of  our  territories  it  cost  us  $10.80  for  every  call  the  sales- 
man makes.  You  have  got  to  include  not  only  the  salesman's 
salary  and  expenses,  but  the  overhead  in  the  commercial  organi- 
zation, and  that  is  not  often  done.  Bring  that  before  the  salesman 
and  show  him  what  it  costs  you,  and  he  commences  to  try  to 
be  effective,  while  in  the  presence  of  a  customer.  He  will  bear 
in  mind  when  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  customer  that  he  must 
sell  enough  goods  to  pay  $10.80,  the  cost  of  the  call,  and  then 
some  profit,  and  the  consequence  is  they  are  selling  goods  in 
every  town  they  go  into. 

Some  of  our  men  have  been  engineering  salesmen,  and  had 
secured  an  order  every  month  or  so,  and  when  business  was  bad, 
it  was  bad,  and  could  not  be  helped,  and  they  sat  around  the 
office  with  their  feet  on  the  radiator  and  would  say  that  business 
was  very  dull,  but  they  could  not  do  anything  about  it.  That 
attitude  has  been  eliminated,  and  we  now  have  the  salesmen  un- 
derstand that  they  must  go  out  and  make  the  business  and  get  it. 
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In  answer  to  the  question  of  how  you  are  going  to  sell  the 
system  to  a  salesman's  organization,  in  the  first  place  you  want  to 
make  the  system  so  they  do  not  know  the  system  was  there,  then 
gradually  show  them  the  records  which  reveal  that  the  system 
is  in  operation,  and  then  they  will  come  to  it.  When  I  first  under- 
took to  install  the  system  in  our  district  offices,  there  was  violent 
opposition,  some  of  the  salesmen  went  so  far  as  to  think  we  were 
going  to  make  them  send  in  a  daily  report,  and  check  him  up  as 
to  where  he  was  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  one  of  the  men  made 
the  statement,  "I  don't  know  whether  I  will  do  that  or  not,"  and 
to  the  man  who  made  that  statement  to  me  I  said:  "All  right, 
report  to  the  front  office  and  get  your  time;  I  am  done." 

We  secure  our  records  simply  through  a  daily  report  card 
and  an  information  slip,  which  is  a  very  short  and  simple  one. 
Do  not  make  the  information  slip  too  long.  Just  have  the  system 
so  arranged  that  it  sells  itself  to  the  salesman,  when  he  under- 
stands its  operation,  because  it  is  to  his  interest  to  maintain  it. 
It  puts  dollars  into  his  pocket. 

Mr.  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis:  I  want  to  throw  just  this  one 
thought  into  this  discussion — the  whole  thought  that  Mr.  Nich- 
olson has  so  cleverly  put  up  is  the  problem  of  making  the  sales- 
man realize  there  is  some  value  and  benefit  to  him  personally 
in  doing  what  you  want  him  to  do. 

I  think  that  probably  there  is  one  problem  in  the  whole  prop- 
osition of  distribution,  as  far  as  salesmen  are  concerned,  that  has 
bothered  many  of  us  more  than  any  other  one  problem,  and  that 
is  the  problem  of  compensation.  There  are  several  organizations 
that  are  working  on  a  task  and  bonus  system  at  the  present  time, 
and  I  would  like  to  give  about  three  minutes  to  that  subject.  In 
the  first  place,  instead  of  putting  the  quota  merely  on  the  amount 
of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  sold,  a  certain  manufacturer  has  put 
it  on  a  basis  of  so  many  thousand  points  a  month.  That  is  the 
quota.  That,  of  course,  means  a  very  intensified  study  of  the 
market  and  of  the  task  to  be  performed,  and  that  task  contem- 
plates not  only  the  question  of  sales,  but  how  a  man  really  covers 
his  territory,  the  number  of  prospects  visited,  kind  of  prospects 
he  visits,  how  quickly  he  answers  a  specific  inquiry,  whether  he 
keeps  his  expense  account  down,  gives  terms,  proper  good^,  etc. 
For  instance,  on  the  question  of  inquiries,  I  will  give  you  one 
of  my  illustrative  arguments.     Suppose  a  man  has  5,000  points 
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quota.  For  instance,  when  he  makes  a  sale,  suppose  he  has  the 
sale  of  a  certain  commodity — I  see  Mr.  Shaw  here — suppose 
we  had  an  adding  machine,  that  is  the  unit,  and  the  average  sale 
of  the  adding  machine  is  $312,  say  that  is  the  unit,  and  if  he  sells 
a  $624  machine  he  gets  two  units.  Suppose  he  has  a  quota  of 
5,000  points,  every  time  he  sells  a  unit  he  gets  200  points  credit. 
Now,  suppose  he  gets  an  inquiry  from  the  home  office,  that  is, 
the  home  office  sends  to  him  an  inquiry  from  a  prospective  cus- 
tomer and  the  office  instructs  him  to  go  to  see  the  man.  Suppose 
he  covers  that  inquiry  in  the  standard  number  of  days,  because 
everyone  will  admit  that  an  inquiry  gets  cold  very  quickly  after 
it  is  received.  Suppose  he  covers  that  inquiry  in  a  standard 
number  of  days,  he  gets  for  that  service  15,  20  or  25  points,  as 
the  case  may  be.  If  he  keeps  his  expense  account  down  according 
to  a  certain  standard  he  gets  a  certain  additional  number  of 
points.  Every  time  he  makes  a  standard  number  of  daily  reports 
showing  that  he  has  made  a  certain  number  of  daily  calls,  he  gets 
a  certain  credit,  and  that  brings  up  another  question.  A  certain 
president  who  used  to  be  connected  with  the  National  Cash  Reg- 
ister Company,  now  with  a  large  organization  in  the  east,  found 
in  his  organization  that  the  average  number  of  calls  was  2^  per 
day.  He  went  at  the  proposition  of  putting  it  up  to  five.  He 
succeeded  in  doing  that,  and  he  showed  a  good  increase  in  busi- 
ness in  proportion  to  the  calls  made,  because  the  proposition 
comes  down  to  this,  gentlemen,  in  the  law  of  averages  you  are 
going  to  find  over  a  period  of  a  year  that  there  is  a  certain  volume 
of  business  developed  according  to  the  number  of  calls  made,  when 
you  make  them  on  a  certain  number  and  class  of  customers, 
there  is  a  certain  average  developed.  If  the  salesman  makes 
100  calls  a  month  and  makes  his  daily  report,  he  gets  a  certain 
credit  on  points.  I  do  not  have  to  go  through  all  of  the  various 
activities,  but  the  suggestion  is  every  time  the  man  does  what 
you  want  him  to  do  he  is  to  get  something  for  it  and  get  something 
he  can  put  his  finger  on  in  his  own  record  and  add  something  to 
his  own  record,  and  therefore  these  things  you  tell  him  to  do  have 
a  value  not  only  in  your  eyes,  but  also  a  more  important  value 
in  his  eyes,  because  a  lot  of  the  things  you  tell  him  to  do  under 
the. ordinary  wage  rate  and  salary,  or  bonus,  basis,  often  are 
things  which  are  thrown  in  by  some  fool  fellow  in  the  home 
office,  who  has  something  against  the  sales  force  anyhow.     He 
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discredits  it.  You  could  not  pay  him  three  cents  or  five  cents 
to  do  it,  but  when  you  give  him  10  points  credit,  he  will  take 
the  credit  and  is  willing  to  work  for  it  under  those  conditions; 
and  after  a  time  it  comes  back  to  this  one  thing — I  have  seerf 
any  number  of  sales  managers  make  complete  failures  in  attempt- 
ing to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  sales  force  on  one  very 
simple  failing.  They  are  all  attempting  to  call  men  down  and 
never  attempting  to  call  them  up.  I  want  to  tell  you  right  now 
that  you  cannot  build  a  sales  force  by  tearing  down  men.  You 
have  got  to  build  the  men  with  it,  and  then  the  sales  force  is 
a  force  which  will  take  care  of  itself  and  the  whole  proposition 
is  yours. 

Mr.  Hyde,  of  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Society,  found 
that  out  very  early,  many  years  ago — ^he  found  men  would  work 
more  for  points  than  they  would  work  for  money,  and  you  see 
it  in  the  experience  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Company.  They 
killed  the  old  black-list  and  made  a  white-list,  where  they  score 
men's  successes.  When  a  man  has  made  a  number  of  successes 
in  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Company,  Mr.  Taylor,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, writes  him  a  letter  and  puts  it  in  a  red  envelope  so  that 
everyone  knows  the  fellow  has  a  letter  from  up  front  commend- 
ing him  for  the  work  he  has  done.  He  is  not  afraid  that  the 
man  will  come  and  ask  him  for  a  raise  in  salary.  He  found  that 
it  may  occasionally  lead  to  swelled  heads,  but  I  think  the  average 
business  man  can  deal  with  a  swelled  head  more  efficiently  than 
he  can  with  cold  feet. 

Chairman  Galloway:  The  time  for  closing  the  discussion 
on  the  report  on  selling  and  distribution  is  past.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  want  to  make  one  announcement.  A  plan  for  general  use 
in  teaching  in  corporation  schools,  and  methods  to  be  employed 
in  teaching  in  corporation  schools,  has  never  been  organized,  nor 
has  there  ever  been  anything  done  in  a  systematic  way  relating 
to  it.  The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  through 
its  Executive  Committee,  decided  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
in  that  connection,  so  they  made  a  proposition  to  the  New  York 
University  whereby  a  course  will  be  organized  next  year,  with 
the  distinct  object  of  training  men  to  serve  as  corporation  school 
teachers,  or  you  might  say,  employment  managers,  in  the  sense 
that  the  terms  are  often  vaguely  used.  That  is  based  on  the  idea 
that  a  certain  amount  of  study,  industrial  investigations  and,  you 
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might  say,  industrial  surveys  of  corporations  will  be  made.  These 
surveys  will  be  written  up  by  the  student  and  presented  to  the 
instructor,  and  Mr.  Henderschott  will  have  charge  of  the  course 
and  will  act  under  the  department  management  of  which  I  am 
the  head  at  the  University,  and  these  men  can  take  whatever 
courses  they  wish  and  coordinate  their  work. 

During  the  year  each  student  will  write  a  composition  or 
thesis,  whichever  you  wish  to  call  it,  it  probably  ought  to  be  more 
of  a  thesis,  as  it  will  be  based  more  or  less  on  investigation  of 
manufacturing  plants  and  industrial  surveys,  or  some  New  York 
corporation's  educational  proposition.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  student  will  pass  his  class  examination,  and  if  his  thesis  is 
accepted,  he  will  be  entitled  before  a  committee  of  The  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools  to  pass  an  oral  examination. 
If  he  passes  successfully  and  impresses  the  committee  that  he  is 
a  man  who  can  be  put  in  charge  of  work,  some  sort  of  approval 
will  be  given  him  and  the  man  will  be  supplied  in  a  way  with 
some  sort  of  preparation  for  this  work.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a 
work  which  we  think  is  badly  needed. 
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RETAIL  SALESMANSHIP 

Thursday  Morning — June  7th,  1917 
Secretary  Galloway,  Presiding 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  report  is  that  of  the  committee  on 
Retail  Salesmanship,  of  which  committee  Miss  Harriet  R.  Fox, 
of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  is  chairman. 

Chairman  Fox:  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  to  the 
chairmen  of  committees,  I  have  not  prepared  a  formal  report, 
but  shall  rather  simply  summarize  the  report  which  has  been 
presented  and  call  your  attention  to  some  particular  things,  which 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  discuss.  I  wonder  whether  we  have 
realized  the  vast  number  of  people  that  are  doing  retail  selling, 
in  your  own  neighborhood,  in  the  smaller  neighborhood  stores, 
and  in  the  larger  stores  in  your  section  of  the  city,  as  well  as  in 
the  great  department  stores.  Any  one  of  the  great  department 
stores  of  the  country  will  have  approximately  2,000  or  more 
people  doing  retail  selling,  and  they  are  the  people  on  whom  the 
store  must  depend  to  make  the  connection  between  the  merchan- 
dise, as  gathered  from  all  over  the  world,  and  the  people  that 
need  or  want  that  merchandise.  The  salesmen  must  create  wants 
if  the  public  do  not  know  about  the  goods,  and  must  also  be 
able  quickly  and  accurately  to  produce  the  right  merchandise  for 
known  needs.  You  can  see  that  we  are  dependent  for  the  success 
of  retailing  on  the  people  back  of  the  counter,  and  yet  until  very 
recently  no  thought  has  been  given  to  the  person  who  makes  the 
connection  between  production  and  consumption.  Stores  every- 
where have  considered  equipment,  convenience  for  customers, 
quality  of  stock,  delivery,  finances,  overhead  charges,  and  many 
other  things;  but  the  living,  vital  factor,  the  salesman,  has  been 
overlooked. 

Doubtless  you  have  been  annoyed,  upon  some  occasion,  be- 
cause of  a  failure  in  salesmanship — yoq  didn't  call  it  that,  but 
you  felt  that  you  did  not  get  what  you  wanted  in  the  way  of 
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service  or  of  merchandise.  In  that  case  it  was  probably  the 
human  factor  that  was  at  fault,  not  intentionally  so,  but  never- 
theless  at  fault. 

Have  you  considered  that,  of  the  great  army  of  retail  sales- 
people, the  vast  majority  never  completed  the  elementary  courses 
in  the  schools?  That  means  that  they  are  not  expert  in  talking; 
and  a  salesman  must  know  how  to  talk,  when  to  talk,  and  when 
to  keep  quiet.  He  must  have  something  to  say,  and  he  must 
also  have  a  great  deal  more  than  that  he  does  not  say,  and  the 
retail  salesman  who  left  school  anywhere  from  the  fourth  grade 
to  the  eighth,  cannot  be  expected  to  have  these  qualities.  If  an 
investigation  were  made  of  these  thousands  of  people  (about 
900,000)  engaged  in  retail  selling,  you  would  find  they  are  sadly 
lacking  in  preliminary  education.  You  are  annoyed  at  a  mistake 
in  a  bill,  or  because  you  cannot  get  the  information  you  desire 
in  regard  to  a  possible  purchase.  These  and  other  annoyances 
occur  because  retail  salesmen  have  not  had  the  necessary  prelimi- 
nary training  along  general  lines;  and  as  for  special  salesman- 
ship training,  it  is  only  recently  that  it  was  realized  that  such 
a  thing  was  possible.  Even  to-day  you  will  find  thousands  of 
people  who  believe  that  salesmanship  cannot  be  taught.  The  art 
of  selling  has  not  been  analyzed  Until  very  recently;  now,  how- 
ever, stores  are  waking  up  and  are  beginning  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  possibility  of  training  salespeople. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  so-called  unskilled  laborer  ap- 
proaches his  task  with  no  less  preparation  than  nearly  every  one 
who  is  back  of  a  retail  selling  counter.  It  is  doubtful  >yhether 
one  in  a  thousand  has  had  any  technical  training  for  his  work, 
and  until  very  recently  there  was  no  way  he  could  get  it  excepting 
by  a  long  and  expensive  business  experience,  copying  the  faults 
as  well  as  the  good  points  of  his  neighbor  who  had  been  longer 
in  the  work.  Under  such  conditions,  salesmanship  service  has 
been  very  far  below  what  it  ought  to  be. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  retail  salespeople  realize  the  possi- 
bilities of  their  jobs.  When  you  go  into  a  store  to  buy,  you  have 
in  mind,  perhaps,  something  of  what  you  want  and  a  general  id?a 
of  about  what  you  wish  to  spend,  but  you  will  buy  something 
different  if  you  see  the  reason  for  it,  and  you  will  spend  twice  as 
much  money  if  by  so  doing  you  are  better  satisfied  with  your 
purchase.    But  the  great  mass  of  retail  salesmen  do  not  realize 
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that  possibility  at  all,  and  yet  their  opportunities  for  studying 
you  better,  for  making  a  better  record  for  themselves,  and  for 
selling  more  merchandise  for  their  house  are  almost  unlimited. 
Take  thirty  salesmen,  for  example,  in  a  furniture  department; 
it  is  doubtful  whether  more  than  three  of  them  at  the  present  time 
realize  that  they  can  turn  a  looker  into  a  splendid  purchaser, 
either  to-day,  tomorrow,  or  next  year.  They  do  not  understand 
the  possibilities  of  the  business  they  are  in;  they  do  not  know 
the  rules  of  the  game,  and  they  are  extremely  touchy  about  being 
told. 

One  reason  for  this  sensitiveness  is  that  many  think  that  they 
have  arrived  at  the  condition  of  being  finished  salesmen ;  others 
come  to  realize  how  little  they  know,  and  are  afraid  their  supe- 
riors will  make  the  same  discovery.  As  a  matter  of  personal 
pride  they  try  to  conceal  their  ignorance.  Then,  too,  they  »are 
not  familiar  with  the  idea  that  salesmanship  can  be  taught  and 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  learn,  as  heretofore,  by  experi- 
ence alone. 

If  you  turn  to  page  four  of  the  report,  you  will  find  there 
a  classification  which  Mr.  Tily  made  several  years  ago  of  the 
people  engaged  in  selling  and  which  will  show  clearly  the  reason 
that  retail  salespeople  are  not  working  up  to  the  possibilities  of 
their  business. 

Under  class  D  notice  this  statement:  "They  are  employed 
especially  in  busy  seasons  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  numbers 
that  may  be  drawn  from  classes  A,  B  and  C.  They  may  fill  minor 
positions,  but  cannot  be  promoted."  It  is  because  of  this  fact 
that  we  stopped,  as  far  as  possible,  the  employment  of  girls  and 
boys  below  the  eighth  grade  limit.  Of  course,  during  the  last 
year  we  have  had  to  let  down  the  bars  somewhat  and  take  juniors 
from  the  seventh  grade,  but  we  do  not  want  them,  because  while 
we  can  use  their  arms  and  legs  for  such  purposes  as  carrying 
bundles,  they  have  not  sufficient  gray  matter  for  us  to  develop 
them  into  the  best  type  of  bookkeepers  or  salesmen.  We  believe 
that  we  have  no  right  to  take  them  in  and  use  them  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  let  them  go — that  time  has  been  almost  a  complete 
loss  to  them,  because  at  the  end  of  the  time  they  are  no  better 
off  than  when  they  came  to  us,  so  far  as  securing  steady  work 
with  advancement  is  concerned.  They  have  a  feeling  of  discour- 
agement and  of  unfair  treatment,  their  work  has  been  a  blind 
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alley  job,  and  we  should  eliminate  those  jobs  as  far  as  possible. 
Such  employment  is  a  loss  to  the  house  also,  because  we  have 
spent  time  in  training  someone  who  cannot  be  used  for  anything 
but  the  lower  grades  of  routine  work.  While  older  people  who 
belong  to  this  class  may,  as  a  result  of  years  of  experience,  have 
developed  a  certain  facility  in  handling  merchandise  and  in  deal- 
ing with  certain  customers,  nevertheless,  when  you  want  an  as- 
sistant buyer  you  cannot  use  them.  The  foundation  for  greater 
responsibility  is  not  in  them.  Mr.  Tily  went  one  step  further 
day  before  yesterday  and  said  they  became  a  real  menace  as 
they  advanced  in  age  and  in  years  of  service,  and  not  in  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  positions.  In  speaking  of  the  reasons  for 
leaving,  he  said  older  people  advanced  in  age  and  in  years  of 
service,  but  who  could  not  advance  to  fill  the  responsibilities  open 
to  them  in  larger  positions,  formed  a  disgruntled  group  and  spread 
dissatisfaction  among  new-comers. 

At  present,  because  the  most  numerous  store  is  that  class  D 
group,  it  is  necessary  for  the  stores  to  undertake  the  education 
of  practically  everybody  upon  their  force.  For  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  stores  which  are  just  starting  educational  work,  and 
whose  representatives  come  to  us,  both  personally  and  by  letter, 
for  information  and  for  advice,  this  report  gives  suggested  courses 
of  study  upon  which  department  stores  schools  may  begin.  Each 
store  will  have  to  alter  the  course  to  suit  its  own  needs,  but  the 
report  furnishes  a  starting  point.  Five  years  ago  there  was 
nothing  of  this  kind  available.  When  most  of  us  entered  upon 
the  work  we  had  to  make  our  own  trails.  Now,  those  of  us  who 
have  been  pioneers  are  glad  to  offer  to  other  stores  definite  sug- 
gestions— we  do  not  claim  that  we  should  make  the  same  sugges- 
tions two  years  from  now,  but  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
Retail  Salesmanship  is  our  suggestion  to  stores  to-day.  We  know 
that  it  is  not  entirely  wrong,  and  that  it  will  do  as  a  starting 
point;  given  that,  each  store  can  build  upon  it  to  suit  its  indi- 
vidual needs. 

I  wish  we  had  many  more  large  retail  stores  represented  in 
this  organization,  because  retail  selling  is  a  very  necessary  part 
of  industry,  and  certainly  there  is  no  place  where  training  is  more 
needed.  We  know  that  better  general  education  is  necessary,  as 
well  as  specific  training.  That  leads  us  to  the  point  of  wondering 
just  how  much  general  training  is  necessary  and  desirable,  for 
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education  is  necessary  for  everyone  who  wants  to  advance  from 
people  who  go  back  of  a  cotinter  in  a  store.  Of  course,  more 
actual  selling  to  the  management  of  a  department. 

Mr.  Henderschott  said  a  day  or  so  ago  that  they  had  found 
it  was  not  profitable  to  employ  a  college  man  for  a  high  school 
man's  job,  and  in  thinking  over  that  situation,  I  wondered  whether 
I  had  been  wrong  in  feeling  that  retail  salesmanship  is  a  high 
school  graduate's  job.  But  I  have  gone  through  that  period  of 
wavering  and  have  come  back  to  this  thought — ^that  we  surely 
do  need  a  better  type  of  salesmanship.  The  high  school  graduate 
has  a  possibility  of  making  an  infinitely  better  salesman  and  of 
becoming  a  better  department  manager  than  the  grammar  school 
graduate  can  have.  Most  of  the  latter  are  out  of  the  running, 
and  there  is  no  more  pitiable  sight  than  the  person  who  has  gone 
so  far  and  who  ought  to  be  in  line  for  promotion,  yet  who,  because 
of  the  lack  of  preliminary  education,  is  seriously  hampered  and 
cannot  advance. 

At  present,  retail  selling  is  not  attractive  to  high  school  grad- 
uates. You  know  if  you  have  a  high  school  student  in  your  house 
you  are  not  planning  to  send  him  back  to  the  counter  in  a  retail 
store.  Retail  selling  back  of  the  counter,  and  on  the  floor,  is 
preliminary  to  something  higher;  there  are  possibilities  of  great 
advancement,  but  if  you  have  girls  or  boys  at  home  you  are  not 
educating  them  for  work  in  the  selling  department  of  a  retail 
store.  We  have  in  one  part  of  Philadelphia  a  high  school  where 
there  are  at  least  450  girls  who  are  members  of  immigrant  fam- 
ilies. We  might  suppose  that  an  opportimitv  to  enter  a  course 
of  study  that  would  give  a  chance  to  earn  some  money  through- 
out the  school  year  would  appeal  to  many  students,  particularly 
to  those  whose  families  had  not  yet  established  themselves  in  a 
new  land.  But  not  one  of  those  450  girls  could  be  interested  in 
the  course  in  salesmanship.  They  felt  that  a  high  school  educa- 
tion would  be  wasted  if  the  graduate  could  find  no  higher  grade 
of  work  than  selling  in  a  retail  store. 

In  another  one  of  our  high  schools  we  have  a  salesmanship 
course,  and  when  the  new  classes  were  formed  at  the  opening 
of  the  spring  term  (1917),  not  one  additional  girl  applied  for 
entrance  to  the  salesmanship  course.  This  course  has  been  run- 
ning for  probably  two  and  a  half  years.  There  are  about  thirty 
girls  taking  the  course,  in  a  school  of  4,000;  these  thirty  girls 
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are  completing  the  course,  having  entered  upon  it  a  year  and 
a  half  ago. 

In  this  latter  school  we  have  thirty  girls  studying  salesman- 
ship, against  1,017  taking  other  commercial  courses.  There  are 
at  least  two  very  definite  reasons  for  this  condition.  In  the  first 
place  there  are  the  traditional  ideas  about  selling.  Salesmanship 
to-day  does  not  possess  the  same  social  eclat  that  other  jobs  do. 
It  sounds  better  to  most  people  to  talk  about  "my  office"  and 
"my  desk"  than  about  "my  counter"  and  "my  yardstick."  Then, 
too,  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  financial  side  at  the  present  time 
nor  do  students  have  a  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  advance- 
ment. If  we  could  get  into  the  minds  of  the  students  the  fact 
that  the  people  worth  while  on  the  selling  force  can  rise  in  the 
scale  of  salaries  above  the  point  which  is  the  maximum  for  clerical 
workers,  I  think  conditions  would  be  greatly  improved.  There 
is  more  opportunity  for  the  people,  who  have  ability,  to  succeed 
in  the  selling  field  than  in  clerical  work.  But  there  is  the  long- 
standing feeling  that  anybody  can  sell — in  the  minds  of  most 
people  selling  is  not  a  trained  occupation ;  it  is  unskilled  labor, 
and  we  shall  have  to  overcome  that  traditional  idea  by  raising 
the  standard  of  every  one  who  is  selling. 

Then  there  is  something  else.  The  stores  will  have  to  change 
their  feeling  toward  the  high  school  graduate.  They  still  look 
upon  the  girl  or  boy  who  comes  in  from  the  high  school  as  as 
much  of  a  novice  as  the  one  who  comes  in  without  having  had 
the  advantage  of  any  special  or  advanced  school  training.  Now, 
he  is  not  so  much  of  a  novice,  because  the  graduate  of  a  sales- 
manship course  has  had  some  practical  selling  work;  and,  even 
if  he  has  never  had  any  instruction  in  salesmanship,  his  mind  is 
better  trained,  and  he  can  grasp  new  problems  more  quickly. 
We  have  found  that  our  high  school  girls  are  not  afraid  to  ask 
questions.  They  are  in  the  learner's  attitude.  The  people  who 
have  been  in  the  store  for  a  great  many  years  are  afraid  to  ask 
questions  because  they  think  they  thus  display  ignorance,  but  the 
one  who  comes  directly  from  the  high  school  has  still  the  learn- 
er's attitude  and  asks  questions,  and  intelligent  ones.  The  high 
school  graduate  has  another  asset  in  that  he  is  able  to  talk  better, 
and  customers  in  first  class  stores  notice  the  English  which  sales- 
people use. 
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If  the  stores  want  a  better  grade  of  help,  they  will  have  to 
make  it  worth  while  for  better  trained  people  to  seek  emplo>^ient. 
First  of  all  they  must  pay  a  fair  starting  salary.  We  cannot 
expect  to  get  high  school  students  to  come  to  us  if  we  start  them 
at  lower  salaries  than  will  be  paid  to  other  school  graduates  going 
into  commercial  lines.  The  starting  salaries  for  selling  and  for 
clerical  work  should  be  equalized.  We  must  also  place  these  grad- 
uates where  there  is  some  call  for  the  training  they  have  received. 
You  can  cause  a  high  school  graduate  in  a  store  to  resign  in  a 
very  few  weeks  by  putting  her  on  an  aisle  counter  to  sell  ten-cent 
collars  week  in  and  week  out ;  and,  unfortunately,  there  are  some 
of  the  old  type  of  department  managers  who  reason  that  as  the 
graduate  has  had  little  previous  experience  he  should  be  started 
on  the  lowest  grade  of  merchandise.  Such  a  plan  is  deadening* 
there  is  nothing  that  will  more  quickly  change  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth  to  discouragement. 

If  we  take  the  high  school  students  into  the  store  and  want 
to  make  the  store  attractive  to  them,  we  must  give  them  some 
work  that  will  allow  them  scope  for  their  mental  activity,  and 
that  will  not  be  entirely  below  their  mental  standard.  We  must 
also  have  regular  grades  of  advancement.  It  would  seem  that 
anyone  who  has  gone  through  a  high  school  and  studied  salesman- 
ship ought  to  go  from  department  to  department  learning  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  business  and  selling  different  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise. The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  all  salespeople.  It  is 
absolutely  deadening  to  stand  back  of  the  same  counter  year  after 
year.  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  have  all  salespeople 
changed  from  one  department  to  another,  even  though  they  might 
go  to  a  department  where  there  was  not  so  much  skill  required 
in  selling  the  goods.  That  idea  is  not  in  this  report,  but  it  occurs 
to  me,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  both  possible  and  desirable  to  grade 
our  selling  positions  in  importance  so  that  when  a  salesperson 
has  been  successful  in  any  department  and  is  receiving  the  maxi- 
mum salary  paid  in  that  section,  he  can  be  promoted  to  the  next 
grade  higher  in  selling  positions. 

The  report  of  the  committee  will  deal  with  the  work  now 
being  done  in  some  high  schools,  and  will  also  make  suggestions 
to  the  stores  that  are  starting  educational  courses  (many  stores 
are  now  considering  the  training  of  their  people)*    It  also  treats 
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of  the  teachers,  some  of  whom  should  be  engaged  from  the  out- 
side and  others  recruited  from  the  inside.  The  kinds  of  classes 
are  considered,  times  for  holding  classes,  etc« 

Finally  and  particularly  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  last 
page  of  the  report.  You  may  plan  your  course  of  study,  engage 
the  best  teachers  you  can  find,  overcome  the  timidity  (and  I  think 
what  appears  to  be  antagonism  on  the  part  of  salespeople  and 
others  to  classes  is  more  diffidence  than  antagonism),  but  you  will 
not  achieve  success  in  your  store  school,  unless  the  school  receives 
the  enthusiastic  support  and  the  intelligent  supervision  of  those 
who  are  in  authority  in  the  company.  In  this  statement  you  will 
agree,  whether  you  have  an  apprenticeship  school,  or  a  school 
for  telephone  operators,  or  for  any  other  class  of  workers.  Be- 
cause of  the  newness  of  the  educational  work  in  stores,  it  can 
succeed  only  when  the  highest  authority  in  the  company  supports 
the  school,  when  the  school  is  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  depart- 
ment as  well  as  a  desirable  one.  Further,  there  must  be  a  period- 
ical adjustment  of  salaries  without  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the 
employes.  It  is  not  dignified  for  a  man  or  a  woman  to  solicit  an 
increase  of  salary,  and  when  you  rob  him  of  dignity  and  of  self- 
respect,  you  are  making  him  feel  a  meaner  man,  and  not  the  kind 
of  person  you  want  in  your  industry.  This  solicitation  would 
not  be  necessary  if  we  had  the  proper  personal  records;  fortu- 
nately, a  start  has  been  made  in  a  number  of  places  in  estimating, 
at  stated  times,  the  value  of  the  work  of  each  employe,  and  also 
in  fitting  employes  to  positions  for  which  they  are  suited. 

There  must  be  also  opportunities  for  promotion,  and  serious 
attention  to  the  important  question  of  the  permanency  of  em- 
ployment. I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  custom  prevails, 
but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  altogether  wrong  for  people  to  be  dis- 
missed without  notice  except  for  serious  cause.  People  earning 
low  salaries  cannot  lay  aside  any  considerable  part  of  their  weekly 
earnings  to  cover  a  period  of  idleness.  Unexpected  loss  of  posi- 
tion is  serious  to  almost  every  one  and  it  is  most  serious  with  the 
people  earning  the  smaller  salaries.  Such  a  possibility  makes  a 
feeling  of  unrest,  and  does  not  produce  the  best  mental  attitude 
for  work,  without  which  you  cannot  have  concentration  and  max- 
imum productiveness  on  the  part  of  the  workers.  The  students 
especially  are  apt  to  think :  "What  is  the  use  of  studying  if  I  am 
going  to  be  dismissed  without  notice,  what  is  the  use  of  studying 
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if  I  cannot  get  any  more  money,  without  begging  for  an  increase 
that  comes  along  reluctantly?*' 

The  questions  of  official  support  and  of  permanency  and  of 
promotion  are  vitally  related  to  the  success  of  store  schools  and 
are,  therefore,  included  in  the  report. 

I  am  glad  that  we  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  Beatty,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Salesmanship  Research  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Technology.  Mr.  Beatty  can  tell  you  much  that  will  be  of 
interest  in  regard  to  department  store  education  work. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
RETAIL  SALESMANSHIP 

Every  day  thousands  of  employes,  men,  women,  and  young 
people  enter  the  doors  of  the  great  department  Stores.  Each  one 
has  his  part  in  the  work  of  distributing  the  merchandise  which 
has  been  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Many  of  these 
workers  meet  the  patrons  of  the  store  face  to  face,  others  in  a 
less  direct  but  equally  sure  way  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
store's  service  to  the  public.  Nearly  all  of  these  employes  have 
had  less  than  eight  years  of  school  life,  yet  they  must,  by  their 
personal  service  in  greeting  customers,  by  the  accuracy  of  their 
accounts  and  by  the  correctness  of  their  correspondence,  serve 
acceptably  the  most  particular  patrons.  In  devising  an  educa- 
tional scheme  for  this  vast  army  of  people,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
in  mind  the  work  that  they  are  now  doing,  that  which  they  may 
next  be  called  upon  to  do,  the  selection  of  the  most  capable  for 
advanced  positions,  and  the  general  training  of  which  they  were 
deprived  by  their  all  too  short  connection  with  the  public  schools. 

According  to  the  last  census  (1910)  877,238  men  and  women 
are  employed  at  selling  in  stores,  43,892  are  auctioneers,  demon- 
strators, and  sales  agents,  163,620  commercial  travelers  and  387,- 
183  are  clerks  in  stores.  Many  of  the  last  group  are  doubtless 
engaged  in  selling  since  the  tendency  of  the  enumerators  was  to 
return  "salesmen"  in  stores  as  "clerks."  Of  this  great  number 
now  selling,  it  is  a  question  whether  any  considerable  number 
chose  selling  as  a  life  work,  as  boys  choose  to  be  carpenters, 
draughtsmen,  machinists,  lawyers,  etc.,  or  as  girls  choose  to  be 
milliners,  dressmakers,  stenographers,  nurses,  teachers,  etc.  The 
majority  probably  drifted  into  the  stores  at  different  ages  and, 
eventually,  were  placed  at  selling. 

The  public  schools  have  not  yet  provided  very  completely  for 
vocational  training  in  any  direction  and  it  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  very  little  instruction  is  offered  by  them  in  salesman- 
ship. Indeed,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  it  was 
realized  that  salesmanship  could  be  taught.    Even  those  who  had 
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acquired  the  most  skill  had  not  analyzed  their  work  to  discover 
why  it  was  successful.  Within  the  last  five  years,  however,  there 
has  been  a  rather  remarkable  awakening.  A  number  of  firms 
have  established  training  for  their  traveling  salesmen  and  sev- 
eral of  the  largest  retail  stores,  also,  have  recognized  both  the 
need  and  the  possibility  of  training  their  people.  While  but  little 
has  yet  been  accomplished  by  way  of  retail  sales  training,  the 
Committee  on  Retail  Salesmanship  of  this  association  feels  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  courses  of  training  in 
many  stores  and  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  larger  cities 
at  least. 

Educational  work  in  larger  stores  must  be  planned  for  others 
besides  members  of  the  selling  force ;  but  since  the  selling  field 
is  the  one  to  be  covered  in  this  report,  courses  of  study  will  be 
suggested  with  this  thought  chiefly  in  mind. 

In  a  paper  on  Retail  Sales  Training  read  at  the  1914  conven- 
tion (page  86,  Proceedings)  it  was  suggested  that  the  selling 
force  of  a  large  store  could  be  divided  into  four  classes ;  namely, 

Class  A — "That  group  of  most  desirable  but  least  numerous 
people  who,  through  heredity,  home-training,  natural  aptitude, 
and  education  are  qualified  to  meet,  after  the  minimum  of  in- 
struction, people  of  all  types,  and  to  serve  their  needs  with  tact, 
courtesy  and  skill." 

Class  B — "A  much  larger  group  than  Class  A,  including  those 
who  are  apt,  ambitious  and  bright,  but  who,  because  of  the  lack 
of  proper  education  or  a  favorable  home  influence  are  to  some 
extent  unrefined  and  unfamiliar  with  the  customs  of  those  they 
serve.  They  are  good  subjects  for  training  and  develop  most 
rapidly  under  proper  tuition.  Members  of  this  class  are  to-day 
holding  many  of  the  best  positions  in  the  larger  stores." 

Class  C — "Composed  of  those  who  have  had  the  advantage 
and  the  training  of  Class  A,  but  who  are  without  natural  apti- 
tude for  business.  They  are  not  good  prospects  for  training 
since  they  lack  the  more  active  success  qualities." 

Class  D — "The  most  numerous  class,  lacking  in  education, 
without  advantage  in  home  environment,  in  training,  or  in  nat- 
ural ability.  They  are  employed  especially  in  busy  seasons  be- 
cause of  the  insufficiency  of  numbers  that  may  be  drawn  from 
classes  A,  B  and  C.  They  may  fill  minor  positions  but  cannot 
be  promoted,  thus  they  become  a  real  problem  as  they  advance 
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in  age  and  in  years  of  service,  but  not  in  the  responsibility  of 
their  positions." 

At  present  it  is  necessary  for  the  stores  to  undertake  the 
training  of  practically  every  one  on  the  selling  force.  When  our 
High  Schools  provide  graduates  of  Salesmanship  Courses,  it  will 
still  be  necessary  to  provide  short  store  courses  for  these  grad- 
uates as  possible  members  of  Classes  A  or  C,  and  to  continue  giv- 
ing the  longer  training  courses  for  those  of  Classes  B  and  D 
who  enter  the  store  from  the  elementary  school  grades.  It  is 
highly  desirable  to  increase  the  number  of  Class  A  employes 
since,  after  a  short  period  of  training,  they  should  be  ready  for 
positions  in  advance  of  selling.  Unfortunately  the  wages  paid 
for  retail  selling  have  barred  high  school  and  college  graduates 
from  entering  the  stores.  If,  however,  the  starting  salary  for 
selling  is  made  equivalent  to  that  paid  for  clerical  or  other  work 
which  graduates  may  do,  and  if  there  is  a  definite  scheme  of 
advancement,  the  stores  will  be  more  attractive  to  this  desirable 
class  of  workers.  The  selling  apprenticeship  for  the  college  grad- 
uate should  be  of  shorter  duration  than  for  the  high  school  grad- 
uate. He  should  pass  from  counter  to  floor  selling,  to  section 
management,  etc.,  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  Store's  activities. 
One  of  the  largest  department  stores  of  Boston  uses  the  follow- 
ing plan  to  attract  college  graduates  to  its  forces: 

Salary 

Starting  salary— $12  a  week. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  salary  increased  to  $15  a  week. 
At  the  end  of  one  year  salary  increased  to  $1,000  a  year. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  salary  increased  to  $1,500  a  year. 
It  is  understood  that  those  who  prove  satisfactory  and  are  retained 
in  the  store  will,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  be  made  assistant 
buyers,  or  will  be  given  other  positions  of  equal  importance.    The 
first  two  years  in  the  store  are  spent  as  follows : 

3  months  in  Receiving  Room. 

3  months  Selling  in  Counter  Dept.— like  Silks. 

3  months  Selling  in  Open  Dept.— like  Furniture. 

3  months  Selling  in  Counter  Dept.— like  Men's  Furnishings. 

3  months  Selling  in  Open  Dept.— like  Men's  Qothing. 
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2  months  Selling  in  Counter  Dept. — like  Dress  Goods. 

3  months  Selling  in  Planning  Dept. 
1  month  Selling  in  Shipping  Dept. 

3  months  Selling  in  Dept.  Supt.  (aisle  men). 

Such  a  plan  for  college  men  and  for  college  women  would 
bring  trained  minds  into  the  store  and  the  results  would  surely 
show  a  degree  of  service  different  from  and  better  than  any  yet 
achieved. 

The  employment  of  high  school  and  college  graduates  as  sales- 
men  would  so  increase  the  intellectual  standing  and  the  activity 
of  the  selling  force  as  to  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the  de- 
partments in  which  they  were  placed,  especially  in  overcoming 
the  lethargy  and  the  stagnation  so  common  among  older  em- 
ployes. 

The  employment  of  better  educated  people  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon,  however,  as  the  only  means  of  stimulating  a  sell- 
ing force.  Classes  for  training,  both  general  and  specific,  must 
be  provided.  Those  who  are  deficient  should  be  required  to 
attend ;  those  who  have  the  most  ability  should  be  urged  to  attend 
and  thus  prepare  themselves  for  advancement.  The  stores  of 
to-day,  and,  to  a  far  greater  degree,  those  of  to-morrow  are  and 
will  be  distinguished  not  so  much  perhaps  by  qualities  and  prices 
of  merchandise,  as  by  quality  of  service.  Service  quality  should 
rise  in  direct  ratio  with  training,  and  the  benefits  therefrom  should 
fall  upon  these  classes  of  people ;  namely,  the  buying  public,  the 
merchant,  and  the  salesman.  At  present,  retail  selling  as  an  oc- 
cupation is  not  looked  upon  with  the  favor  that  is  given  to  office 
work.  In  a  certain  high  school  of  850  pupils,  during  this  term, 
not  one  could  be  interested  in  a  course  in  salesmanship.  In  an- 
other large  school  at  present  there  are  but  30  students  who  have 
elected  the  salesmanship  course,  while  1,017  chose  other  com- 
mercial courses.  This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  girls 
studying  salesmanship  had  a  chance  to  earn  about  four  and  a  half 
dollars  a  week  during  their  last  two  years  at  school.  Nor  will 
work  back  of  a  counter  attract  better  educated  people  until  a 
higher  standard  is  required  of  all  who  sell.  To  hasten  this  con- 
dition stores  must  provide  for  the  education  of  older  employes. 
Hand  in  hand  with  this  training  must  be  the  principle  that  salaries 
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will  be  measured  by  service.  There  is  but  a  small  percentage  of 
the  selling  force  of  any  store  that  will  look  with  favor  upon  the 
idea  of  classes  unless  they  feel  that  their  renewed  and  increased 
vigor  will  raise  their  weekly  wage  and  aid  in  obtaining  promotion. 
No  matter  what  the  mental  caliber  of  the  individual  is  at  the 
start,  a  course  of  study  will  improve  him  and  must,  inevitably, 
react  upon  his  work.  Having  done  his  part  by  his  class  work 
to  fit  himself  for  advancement,  he  should  receive  from  the  store 
prior  consideration  in  filling  vacancies.  The  question  of  salary, 
too,  for  both  students  and  non-students  should  be  systematically 
considered  and  should  be  based  upon  net  sales,  personal  quali- 
ties, absence  of  errors,  punctuality  and  other  matters  within  the 
control  of  the  individual.  The  proper  handling  of  the  salary 
question  will  go  far  toward  making  retail  selling  desirable  to 
a  better  class  of  applicants. 

Large  stores  will  probably  find  the  Store  School  the  most 
convenient  solution  of  the  educational  problem;  others  will  en- 
courage employes  to  attend  evening  classes  in  private  or  in  pub- 
lic schools;  the  correspondence  school  offers  a  way  out  to  still 
another  group  and  in  some  places  where  there  is  no  law  govern- 
ing the  age  of  day  students,  stores  send  adults  to  the  day  classes 
of  selected  public  schools. 

Before  considering  what  the  Store  School  should  be,  we  might 
review  what  our  public  schools  are  doing  to  prepare  specifically 
for  Selling.  In  at  least  three  of  our  great  cities,  Boston,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  courses  in  salesmanship  have  been  of- 
fered within  the  last  five  years  in  some  of  the  High  Schools.  The 
plan  of  work  is  quite  different  but  the  studies  are  much  alike. 

In  Boston,  Salesmanship  is  an  elective  in  selected  High 
Schools,  in  all  but  one  or  two  of  which  the  course  is  open  to 
Senior  Students  alone.  Seven  points  credit  are  given  for  the 
term's  work;  the  subjects  taught  being  Salesmanship  and  Busi- 
ness Organization,  System,  Textiles,  Hygiene,  Color  and  Design, 
Industrial  History,  Commercial  Geography,  Business  Arithmetic 
and  Sales  Slip  Practice.  About  twenty  stores  cooperate  with  the 
High  Schools  by  employing  the  students  on  Saturday,  Monday, 
and  in  busy  seasons,  as  they  have  need  for  additional  salespeople. 

Salesmanship  is  taught  in  Boston  by  the  public  schools  to  two 
other  classes  of  students.  These  schools  send  teachers  into  a 
number  of  stores  employing  girls  and  boys  from  fourteen  to  six- 
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teen  years  of  age.  The  stores  provide  the  room,  furniture,  heat, 
and  light,  while  the  public  schools  furnish  the  supplies  and  the 
teachers.  These  classes  study  Arithmetic,  Spelling,  Hygiene,  Tex- 
tiles, English,  Civics,  Commercial  Geography  and  Store  Topics. 
Classes  have  been  organized  also  for  those  over  sixteen  years  of 
age  who  desire  to  attend.  In  addition  to  this  some  of  the  large 
department  stores  have  been  sending  groups  of  young  women  to 
the  classes  held  in  the  Union  School  of  Salesmanship  in  Boston ; 
five  mornings  a  week  for  a  period  of  twelve  weeks  from  8:30 
to  1 1 :30  without  loss  of  pay. 

In  New  York  a  three-year  program  is  planned  for  High 
School  students. 

The  studies  for  each  year  are  as  follows : 

First  year ;  preparatory,  entirely  in  school : 
Arithmetic 
English 

General  Science 
Color  and  Design 
Physical  Training 

Second  year ;  half  time  in  school,  half  in  the  store : 
Industrial  History 
Commercial  Geography 
Textile  Merchandise 

(Sources,  manufacture  and  uses) 
Color  and  Design  in  Textiles 
Hygiene 

Third  year ;  half  time  in  school,  half  in  store : 

Non-textile  Merchandise 

(China  and  Glassware,  Silverware  and  Jewelry,  Leather 
Goods,  Rubber  Goods,  Woodenware  and  Paper) 

Color  and  Design  in  Non-textile  Merchandise 

Business  Organization  and  Salesmanship 
(Principles  developed  from  type  cases) 

Economics  and  Business  Ethics 

English 

Arithmetic — ^Review 

Penmanship —     " 
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Under  this  plan,  the  children  work  in  pairs,  two  children  being 
engaged  for  each  position.  They  then  alternate,  the  week  that 
A  is  in  the  store  B  is  in  school ;  the  following  week  they  change, 
B  going  to  the  store  and  A  to  school. 

The  continuation  school  work  is  practically  the  same  as  in 
Boston.  Store  teaching  is  done  in  a  number  of  places  and  there 
is  a  growing  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  school  system  and  thus 
bring  this  work  in  line  with  the  High  School  classes. 

In  Philadelphia,  students  entering  the  third  year  at  the  Will- 
iam Penn  High  School  have  the  option  of  taking  the  salesmanship 
course  during  the  remaining  two  years  of  their  High  School  work. 
Two  of  the  largest  department  stores  cooperate  and  all  students 
spend  approximately  one  half  of  their  time  in  school  and  the 
other  half  in  the  stores.  The  students  are  divided  into  two  groups 
whose  time  is  apportioned  as  follows: 

Group  1. 

School  Time — Every  school  day  from  8:30  to  11 :30 
Store  Time — Every  school  day  from  1 :30  to  5 :30 

Saturday  from  8 :30  to  5 :30. 

Group  2. 

School  Time — ^Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday  (full  day) 
Store  Time — Monday,  Thursday,  Saturday  (full  day) 

Studies :  Arithmetic,  English,  Penmanship,  Salesmanship,  Tex- 
tiles, Store  Service,  Color  and  Design,  Economics,  Mer- 
chandise, Physiology,  Civics,  Current  Events,  Industrial 
History. 

In  each  of  these  three  cities,  the  salary  paid  the  students  aver- 
ages one  dollar  a  day.  The  money  thus  earned  enables  some 
students  to  finish  their  High  School  training,  who,  otherwise, 
would  be  compelled  to  leave  school.  The  store  work  of  the  stu- 
dents is  carefully  followed  by  the  teachers  of  salesmanship,  thus 
establishing  a  much  needed  bond  between  the  schools  and  industry 
and  also  enabling  the  schools  to  suit  their  preparation  of  the  girls 
and  boys  to  the  needs  of  business.  The  actual  business  experi- 
ence IS  found  to  be  of  remarkable  value  to  the  students.  It 
changes  completely  their  attitude  toward  school  work,  making 
them  more  earnest  and  reliable  and  having  an  excellent  disci- 
plinary value. 
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While  the  number  of  students  now  choosing  the  salesmanship 
course  in  the  High  Schools  has  not  greatly  increased,  the  types 
of  students  are  quite  different  from  that  of  the  earlier  classes.  No 
longer  are  the  students  those  who  have  failed  in  their  courses, 
but  rather  those  who  see  in  Selling  an  agreeable  occupation  and 
a  promise  of  business  opportunities  with  adequate  financial  re- 
turn in  the  future. 

In  Lafayette,  Indiana,  the  stores  send  groups  of  salespeople 
to  the  public  vocational  school  for  instruction.  The  certificates 
granted  at  the  close  of  a  three  months'  course  to  the  Lafayette 
students  have  been  of  assistance  to  the  students  in  obtaining 
positions.  The  branches  taught  are  Salesmanship,  Merchandise, 
Arithmetic,  English  and  Hygiene.  The  merchants  of  Lafayette 
have  cooperated  heartily  with  the  school. 

Whenever  Salesmanship  is  part  of  the  public  school  work, 
the  schools  are  desirous  of  working  with  the  stores  not  only  for 
regular  weekly  periods  in  which  the  store  is  really  the  laboratory 
for  testing  the  schoolroom  work,  but  also  to  the  extent  of  sup- 
plying students  for  after  school  work  and  for  Saturdays  during 
the  busy  seasons. 

The  Store  School 

Every  new  enterprise  of  any  magnitude  is  bound  to  meet 
unexpected  obstacles  and  the  establishment  of  a  Store  School  is 
no  exception.  During  the  last  five  years,  however,  enough  prog- 
ress has  been  made  for  us  to  know  the  difficulties  to  be  met  and 
in  many  cases  how  to  overcome  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  satisfac- 
tion, too,  to  those  just  starting  the  work,  to  know  that  the  prob- 
lems which  they  meet  are  common  to  all  and  that  they  are  not  in- 
surmountable. The  Store  School  is  almost  sure  to  be  greeted 
with  opposition  by  buyers  and  by  selling  force  alike.  The  former 
look  upon  the  idea  as  a  fad,  and  a  waste  of  time,  something 
without  which  they  succeeded  and  therefore  unnecessary  and  non- 
productive. The  salespeople  look  upon  it  as  an  intrusion  upon 
their  personal  rights,  a  criticism  of  their  ability  and  an  attempt 
to  teach  them  the  business  which  they  think  they  already  know 
and  which,  they  claim,  can  be  learned  by  experience  alone.  The 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  salespeople  disappears 
when  they  realize  that  the  lessons  are  interesting  and  that  many 
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ideas  heretofore  vague  are  classified  and  presented  in  a  new  light 
and  supplemented  with  worth-while  suggestions.  Another  reason 
for  the  unpopularity  of  the  school  idea  to  the  selling  force  is  the 
fact  that  many  salespeople  are  extremely  sensitive  upon  the 
subject  of  their  limited  school  advantages.  They  are  fearful 
that  they  may  be  embarrassed  in  the  classroom  and  teachers  find 
it  necessary  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  that  the  students  may 
lose  that  feeling  of  dread  and,  as  quickly  as  possible,  arrive  at 
a  free  and  natural  intercourse  with  the  teachers  and  with  other 
students. 

Another  matter  to  be  considered  is  the  question  of  the  time 
for  classes.  A  careful  observation  has  proved  that  little  buying 
is  done  before  half  past  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  except  in 
cases  of  special  sales  or  of  special  seasons.  During  the  first 
hour  of  the  day  stocks  are  replenished  and  put  into  good  order. 
Some  stores  require  all  of  this  work  to  be  done  before  the  doors 
are  opened  to  customers.  In  other  stores,  it  is  done  by  sales- 
people after  the  store  opens  but  before  the  rush  hours.  Experi- 
ment has  shown  that  the  morning  hours  are  best  for  school.  The 
end  of  a  busy  day  can  be  used  to  advantage  only  when  a  rest 
period  with  supper  has  intervened  between  store  work  and  class- 
room work.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  first  hour  in  the 
morning,  before  the  beginning  of  the  business  day,  could  be  made 
most  profitable  if  placed  absolutely  at  the  call  of  the  educational 
department.  Certainly  there  should  be  a  definite  time  allotted 
for  this  work ;  it  should  not  be  a  period  more  or  less  graciously 
allowed  by  the  head  of  any  particular  department  to  the  people 
of  that  section,  but  it  should  be  a  period  of  time  specifically  set 
aside  for  training. 

The  obtaining  of  suitable  teachers  for  Store  Schools  is  a 
problem  at  present.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  those 
employed  to  teach  should  be  trained  and  experienced  teachers. 
If  the  successful  salesman  is  called  upon  to  teach,  he  is  able  but 
seldom  to  reduce  his  success  to  a  science  and  even  if  that  is  done 
for  him,  his  telling  of  it,  is  the  work  of  a  novice.  The  ideal 
teacher  is  the  one  whose  education  approaches  the  college 
standard  and  who  has  had  teaching  experience  preferably  with 
adult  students;  one  who  is  interested  in  merchandise  and  in 
stores ;  one  who  realizes  the  value,  the  dignity  and  the  necessity 
of  direct  vocational  training  in  the  Corporation  School ;  one  who 
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has  the  ability  to  meet  all  kinds  of  people,  and  who  is  thoughtful 
and  tactful.  Store  classes  will  always  contain  some  who  are 
supersensitive  and  there  is  a  call  for  constant  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  that  no  wrong  interpretation  can  be  placed 
upon  the  work  or  upon  the  attitude  of  the  school.  Because  this 
is  a  new  teaching  field,  Normal  Schools  have  not  yet  offered 
special  courses  for  teachers  of  Salesmanship.  The  Union  School 
of  Salesmanship  in  Boston  and  the  University  of  New  York 
do,  however,  train  teachers  for  this  work,  and  plans  are  now 
under  way  whereby  the  University  of  New  York  will  train, 
during  the  coming  autumn,  1917,  Educational  Directors  not  for 
department  stores  alone,  but  also  for  other  kinds  of  Corporation 
Schools. 

While  those  employed  specifically  for  teaching  should  have 
the  qualifications  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  other 
teaching  material  already  in  the  store  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  buyer  has  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  knowledge  in  regard  to 
merchandise,  markets,  styles,  other  cities,  etc.,  which  should  be 
passed  on  to  the  people  who  sell  the  goods  he  buys.  When  he 
can  be  enlisted  in  the  teaching  force,  helped  to  prepare  his  talks 
and  encouraged  to  give  life  to  his  merchandise  in  the  minds  of 
his  selling  force,  he  will  be  a  valuable  ally.  Various  executives 
and  floor  managers  will  secure  surprising  results  if  the  faults 
of  those  under  them  are  corrected  in  a  teaching  spirit  and  manner 
rather  than  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  condemnation  and  threat. 
The  entire  store  should  be  one  vast  school,  the  practice  of  help- 
fulness emanating  from  the  firm  through  the  general  manager 
and  the  people  immediately  under  his  control,  down  to  the 
youngest  worker. 

The  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  store  school  have  received 
much  thought.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  study  of  Merchan- 
dise is  essential.  Salesmen  must  know  far  more  about  the  goods 
they  handle  than  they  tell  to  any  one  customer.  This  broad  back- 
ground of  merchandise  knowledge  causes  the  salesman  to  be 
interested  in  his  work  and  to  speak  with  authority,  also  to  select 
the  selling  talk  for  different  sorts  of  buyers.  The  study  of  mer- 
chandise leads  us  into  both  the  textile  and  the  non-textile  fields, 
it  takes  us  back  to  the  places  where  raw  materials  were  produced 
and  causes  us  to  follow  processes  of  manufacture  and  the  great 
trade  routes  of  the  world.     A  study  of  color  and  design  is 
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desirable  in  many  departments,  also  a  study  of  prevailing  modes 
in  furnishings  and  in  dress. 

Equal  in  importance  to  a  study  of  merchandise,  is  the  con- 
sideration of  the  principles  of  Retail  Salesmanship.  Under  this 
heading  should  be  studied  types  of  customers,  the  appearance  of 
the  salesman,  the  effect  upon  the  sale  of  the  salesman's  voice, 
manner,  health,  general  bearing,  etc.,  the  value  of  suggestion,  the 
correct  handling  of  merchandise,  ways  of  promoting  sales,  of 
pleasing  customers,  etc.  A  sufficient  study  of  these  two  subjects. 
Merchandise  and  Retail  Selling,  can  be  accomplished  in  approx- 
imately three  months  if  each  student  is  allowed  during  each 
week  three  periods  of  possibly  forty-five  minutes  each.  Attend- 
ance at  these  classes  should  be  compulsory  for  every  one  in  the 
department  concerned. 

In  some  stores  the  demonstration  sale  is  employed  as  one 
means  of  teaching  Retail  Salesmanship.  Opinions  differ  greatly 
as  to  the  value  of  the  demonstration  sale  in  classes  composed  of 
adults  already  engaged  in  selling.  Some  teachers  of  salesman- 
ship feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  showing  classes  the 
mistakes  that  they  make  and  the  manner  in  which  sales  should 
be  conducted.  Others  feel  that  it  is  artificial  and  rarely  handled 
so  as  to  demonstrate  any  definite  selling  principle.  The  latter 
feel  that  it  is  useful  only  in  classes  of  young  people  preparing 
for  selling.  All  agree,  however,  that  if  demonstration  sales  are 
used  as  a  means  of  training,  they  must  be  planned  with  the 
greatest  care  and  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  trained 
executives  and  teachers,  in  order  that  the  points  previously 
selected  for  illustration  may  be  brought  out. 

A  discussion  of  the  teaching  of  store  systems  (making  of 
checks,  transfers  and  other  forms)  is  purposely  omitted  from  this 
report  because  that  is  work  which  can  be  done  in  a  few  hours 
and  which  is  not  planned  for  the  development  of  the  selling  power 
of  the  employes.  In  a  number  of  prominent  stores  this  is  all 
that  is  done  by  way  of  education. 

If  any  other  branch  is  taught  in  the  classes  for  retail  sales- 
people alone,  English  should  be  chosen.  The  study  of  English 
should  attend  first  to  the  elimination  of  common  errors,  and 
should  include  oral  and  written  exercises  to  develop  the  ability 
to  express  thought,  also  business  correspondence,  and  public 
speaking. 
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The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  desirability  of  requir- 
ing poor  penmen  to  attend  a  class  in  penmanship,  and  of  having 
those  who  make  mistakes  in  calculation  attend  an  arithmetic  class. 
Since  it  seems  necessary  to  employ  as  salesmen  those  whose  edu- 
cational preparation  has  been  so  limited,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
say  that  the  new  employee  should  go  from  the  employment  chief 
to  the  educational  director  who  would  make  mental  soundings 
and  prescribe  attendance  at  specified  classes  at  once? 

The  work  of  the  Retail  Selling  Classes  as  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  is  distinctly  vocational  and  is  immediately 
and  directly  helpful  to  salesmen  in  their  present  positions.  There 
is,  however,  another  field  to  be  covered  by  the  Store  School, 
namely,  the  preparation  of  employes  for  advanced  positions.  A 
course  for  such  students  should  have  English  as  its  fundamental 
branch.  Arithmetic  and  Penmanship  could  be  taken  if  needed; 
a  broad  course  in  Salesmanship  could  be  made  to  include  not 
only  Retail  Selling,  but  Business  Building  and  Management, 
Economics,  Civics,  Hygiene  and  many  inspirational  topics.  Such 
classes  might  also  study  merchandise  in  a  general  way.  This 
course  could  be  extended  over  several  years  and  its  graduates 
should  be  prepared  for  minor  executive  positions.  Enrollment 
in  these  classes  should  be  optional,  but  department  chiefs  should 
suggest  the  taking  of  the  course  to  the  most  capable  men  and 
women  under  their  control.  The  eflfect  of  such  classes  is  shown 
in  an  early  improvement  of  the  work  of  the  students  in  their 
respective  departments,  in  the  awakening  of  interest  in  the  work 
of  today  and  in  the  arousing  of  ambition  for  the  work  of  the 
future. 

The  Educational  Bulletins  issued  from  time  to  time  in  some 
stores,  and  devoted  to  information  about  merchandise,  principles 
of  selling,  store  policy,  English,  etc.,  are  another  means  of  im- 
proving store  service. 

The  ideal  Store  School  will  include  also  department  meetings 
at  regular  intervals  as  well  as  upon  special  occasions.  Qass- 
rooms  or  other  assembly  rooms  will  be  in  constant  use  for  dif- 
ferent groups  called  for  instruction  or  for  conference.  The  spirit 
of  fellowship  produced  by  these  gatherings  will  unconsciously 
stimulate  everyone  who  participates  in  them. 

To  those  who  have  been  closely  connected  with  educational 
work  in  stores  it  is  no  longer  difficult  to  form  a  vision  of  what 
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the  Store  School  should  be.  But  the  accomplishing  of  results 
that  are  in  anyway  satisfactory  cannot  be  sectu'ed  by  any  nor 
by  all  of  the  factors  already  discussed.  Because  of  the  newness 
of  the  educational  work  in  stores  and  of  the  opposition  which  it 
encounters  from  nearly  every  grade  of  employe,  it  can  succeed 
only  when  the  highest  authority  in  the  company  or  in  the  firm 
is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  and  is  actively  engaged  in 
supporting  the  school.  The  work  of  the  school  will  be  hopelessly 
handicapped  until  obstructors  are  made  to  tmderstand  that  the 
school  is  a  part  of  the  institution  with  certain  rights  which  must 
be  respected  and  with  ability  to  serve  which  must  not  be  hampered. 
As  the  number  of  Store  Schools  increases,  the  mental  stand- 
ard of  those  back  of  counters  will  be  raised,  and  salespeople  will 
be  looked  upon  with  greater  respect  by  the  public.  This  dignify- 
ing of  the  work  of  the  salesman  will  remove  one  of  the  bars  that 
have  prevented  educated  people  from  entering  stores  as  em- 
ployes. The  periodical  adjustment  of  the  salary  question  and 
opportunities  for  promotion  have  already  been  referred  to  in  this 
report.  One  other  matter  needs  serious  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  employer ;  that  is,  the  question  of  permanency.  It  is  inevitable 
that  the  Christmas,  Easter  and  Commencement  seasons  should 
necessitate  the  employment  of  many  extra  salespeople  (many  of 
these  could  be  obtained  from  the  High  Schools  by  special  arange- 
ment)  but  the  turnover  of  the  regular  employes  should  be  much 
reduced  and  a  feeling  of  permanency  and  of  security  produced. 
These  matters  adjusted,  men  and  women  approaching  Qass  A 
standard,  will  be  more  likely  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  selling 
and  the  salesmanship  course  in  our  High  Schools  will  share  with 
other  Commercial  courses  in  attracting  large  numbers  of  capable 
students. 
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Mr.  a.  J.  Beatty:  What  I  have  to  say  about  department 
store  work  is  a  rather  unorganized  mass  of  information  which 
has  come  to  me  from  various  sources  in  my  study  of  the  corpora- 
tion school  movement  in  the  last  few  years.  There  is  just  one 
point  that  comes  to  me  in  connection  with  the  question  of  contin- 
uation schools,  to  which  Dr.  Kreuzpointner  referred  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  session.  Few  of  us  have  any  realization  of  the 
great  impetus  which  the  movement  which  Dr.  Kreuzpointner 
started  so  long  ago  has  in  recent  years  attained.  I  suspect 
not  many  of  us  know  that  in  nearly  a  dozen  states  in  this  country 
there  is  now  on  the  statute  books  a  law  requiring  continuation 
school  work  on  the  part  of  young  employes.  That  movement, 
perhaps,  has  one  of  its  widest  developments  in  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin, where  in  Milwaukee  alone  the  continuation  school  brought 
back  into  the  school  and  under  the  influence  of  the  school  5,000 
young  people  who  had  left  the  schools  from  the  various  grades 
and  had  gone  into  commerce  or  industry.  I  just  cite  that  as  an 
example  of  the  tremendous  impetus  which  the  movement  of  the 
continuation  schools  has  gained  in  recent  years.  Numerous  other 
states  have  it  developed  nearly  as  extensively  as  it  is  developed 
in  Wisconsin. 

One  of  the  leading  incentives  or  motives  which  has  induced 
department  stores  to  undertake  the  training  of  their  salesmen  is 
the  turnover  of  labor.  I  visited  one  of  the  large  department 
stores  in  Chicago  some  time  ago,  and  asked  the  employment  man- 
ager what  they  were  doing  to  train  their  sales  people,  and  he 
said  they  were  not  doing  anything,  and  I  asked  him  why.  He 
said:  "We  have  a  turnover  of  practically  500  per  cent,  and  it 
would  not  pay  us  to  spend  our  time  in  training  salespeople,  be- 
cause as  soon  as  we  had  them  trained  they  would  go  to  some 
other  store."  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  poorest  logic  that  could 
have  been  used,  very  much  like  the  logic  of  the  man  in  Missouri 
who  was  arrested  and  brought  into  court  for  having  damaged  a 
certain  kettle  which  he  had  borrowed  in  which  to  make  apple 
butter.  His  defense  consisted  of  three  points:  First,  the  kettle 
was  all  right  when  he  took  it  home ;  second,  the  kettle  was  broken 
when  he  got  it,  and  third,  he  never  had  the  blamed  kettle. 

Last  week  we  had  down  at  the  Bureau  of  Salesmanship  in 
Pittsburgh  a  most  interesting  meeting,  and  one  of  the  very  inter- 
esting discussions  we  had  was  a  paper  presented  by  Miss  LeDame, 
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a  graduate  student  of  the  Bureau,  in  which  she  presented  some 
most  interesting  figures  of  the  great  turnover  which  she  had  dis- 
covered in  a  single  large  department  store  in  Pittsburgh.  I  will 
just  give  you  some  of  the  startling  figures  which  she  presented 
showing  the  great  necessity  for  something  to  be  done  for  the 
salespeople  to  reduce  this  great  turnover.  Miss  LeDame  pro- 
ceeded in  this  manner.  She  went  to  what  is  called  the  dead  file 
of  a  large  store  and  selected  the  names  of  the  first  five  hundred 
salespersons  who  had  left  the  store  within  the  past  two  years, 
and  investigated  the  reasons  for  their  leaving.  Her  conclusions 
are  these :  Of  those  who  had  left,  66  per  cent  were  women  and 
34  per  cent  were  men.  Of  this  number,  77  per  cent  were  single 
and  23  per  cent  were  married.  I  will  make  no  comment  on  this. 
The  ages  at  which  they  left  are  significant — 23  per  cent  left 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  nineteen,  showing  what  has  been 
brought  out  here  repeatedly,  that  it  is  the  early  peripd  of  em- 
ployment which  is  the  unstable  period.  A  more  stable  period 
comes  later,  when  a  very  much  smaller  percentage  leaves  after 
several  years  of  service. 

The  reasons  for  leaving  the  service  are  summarized  in  this 
manner :  33  per  cent  of  them  left  on  account  of  being  discharged, 
for  various  reasons,  unsatisfactory  service,  reduction  in  the  sales 
force,  inefficiency,  use  of  bad  language,  a  few  for  drunkenness, 
and  some  for  lack  of  cooperation.  Sixty-one  per  cent  resigned 
from  the  service  due  to  various  reasons,  such  as  lack  of  work, 
home  conditions,  leaving  the  city,  returning  to  school,  etc.  The 
length  of  service  also  is  summarized  as  follows :  36  per  cent  left 
the  service  of  the  store  after  a  period  of  less  than  one  month. 
That  is  a  startling  mortality.  Fifty  per  cent  left  that  service 
after  periods  ranging  from  one  month  to  one  year,  making  85 
per  cent  who  left  the  service  of  the  store  before  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  their  employment.  A  very  close  relation  is  shown 
between  the  mortality  rate  and  the  wages  paid.  Two  per  cent  of 
those  who  left  got  less  than  $5.50  a  week ;  62.5  per  cent  of  those 
who  left  got  less  than  $9  per  week,  and  27  per  cent  of  those  who 
left  got  less  than  $15  per  week. 

Another  significant  figure  is  this :  67  per  cent  of  these  people 
who  had  left,  had  previous  records  in  salesmanship  work,  show- 
ing they  were  not  leaving  in  any  great  proportion  for  other  fields 
of  labor,  but  they  were  simply  leaving  evidently  to  go  to  other 
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stores,  showing  a  very  large  proportion  of  floating  population  in 
the  sales  force  of  any  large  store. 

I  present  these  figures  just  to  show  you  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  reasons  why  department  stores  are  undertak- 
ing the  training  of  their  salespeople,  and  I  suspect  that  in  exactly 
the  same  sense  that  most  of  us  do  not  appreciate  the  great  move- 
ment which  is  taking  place  in  continuation  schools,  most  of  us 
are  not  familiar  with  the  important  work  which  is  being  carried 
on  by  some  of  the  department  stores  in  our  larger  cities.  New 
York  has  a  very  important  Department  Stores  Association,  in 
which  they  undertake  to  promote  the  training  of  salespeople. 
Boston  also  has  an  important  organization  of  that  kind.  So  far 
as  I  know,  these  cities  are  the  only  ones  where  there  is  any 
considerable  cooperation  between  the  various  stores,  but  in  some 
of  the  western  cities,  where  I  have  visited  more  extensively,  I 
find  some  very  important  kinds  of  training  being  carried  on,  and 
just  to  mention  one  point,  connecting  up  with  what  Miss  Fox 
said  in  regard  to  the  training  of  high  school  graduates,  I  know 
of  one  store,  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company  department  store  of 
Detroit,  which  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  interest  high  school 
graduates  in  the  work  of  retail  salesmanship.  I  understand  from 
their  employment  manager  that  the  effort  has  met  with  an  en- 
couraging degree  of  success.  He  said  their  method  of  procedure 
was  as  follows :  Along  in  May,  just  before  the  high  school  students 
are  graduated,  he  gets  out  a  very  nice  letter  on  the  very  best  sta- 
tionery obtainable,  and  writes  to  every  single  graduate  a  personal 
letter,  trying  to  interest  him  or  her  in  the  question  of  salesman- 
ship. He  says  this  has  been  attended  with  very  satisfactory 
results,  and  that  they  have  a  considerable  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  in  the  employ  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  store.  The 
training  which  they  give  their  salespeople  at  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
store  is  very  interesting  indeed.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
a  class  with  Miss  Grovenor,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Mrs.  Prince 
School  at  Boston,  and  the  topics  of  discussion  were  very  inter- 
esting. 

One  of  the  classes  visited  consisted  of  a  dozen  salespeople 
of  a  more  experienced  type,  with  six  or  eight  years'  experience, 
and  the  class  procedure  was  a  sort  of  conference,  a  round  table, 
if  you  please,  discussing  various  questions  of  salesmanship.  One 
lady  in  the  group  whom  Miss  Grovenor  told  me  was  one  of  the 
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best  salespeople  in  the  store,  brought  up  a  case  of  a  customer 
she  had  to  deal  with  the  day  before.  A  lady  came  looking  for 
a  coat,  and  the  saleslady  had  shown  her  a  very  attractive  coat, 
one  that  had  been  marked  $75,  at  the  ordinary  price,  and  at  the 
special  sale  price  was  marked  down  to  something  less  than  $40. 
The  coat  pleased  the  lady,  fitted  her  splendidly,  and  the  colors 
were  in  harmony  with  her  other  clothes,  but  she  went  away 
without  having  purchased  the  coat.  So  they  talked  the  matter 
over — why  hadn't  this  experienced  saleslady  been  able  to  con- 
summate that  sale  ?  The  woman  wanted  the  coat,  liked  the  coat, 
and  had  plenty  of  money  to  buy  it,  but  still  the  saleswoman  had 
failed.  The  class  discuss  these  things,  and  that  is  the  type  of 
work  being  done  in  the  salesmanship  class  amongst  the  more 
advanced  salespeople  in  the  stores. 

Marshall  Field  &  Company,  of  Chicago,  are  conducting  a 
similar  school.  They  have  two  distinct  tjrpes  of  training  work. 
One  is  what  they  call  their  Junior  Academy,  in  which  they  un- 
dertake to  train  the  younger  people,  those  who  come  into  the 
store  and  who  have  not  completed  the  eighth  grade  work.  They 
put  these  people  into  classes,  and  give  them  the  eighth  grade  and 
seventh  grade  studies.  They  also  study  the  commodities  handled 
by  the  Marshall  Field  &  Company  store.  They  give  them  a  thor- 
ough course  in  spelling,  not  the  old-fashioned  course,  but  the 
Marshall  Field  &  Company  vocabulary,  including  the  spelling  of 
every  commodity  in  the  store,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  there 
are  some  pretty  difficult  ones  there  to  spell,  too.  They  give  them 
elementary  arithmetic,  including  the  handling  of  fractions.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  before,  the  inability  to  handle  fractions  and 
decimals  is  one  of  the  most  serious  causes  of  failure  in  practi- 
cally any  line  of  continuation  school  work,  and  there  they  give 
them  a  most  thorough  training  in  these  simple  processes.  Then 
they  give  them  business  correspondence.  A  most  interesting 
feature  of  their  business  correspondence  work  is  that  a  copy  of 
every  letter  which  goes  out  from  Marshall  Field  &  Company's 
store,  dictated  by  a  department  head,  is  criticised  in  the  business 
correspondence  classes  in  that  training  department.  The  method 
is  this:  when  a  department  head  writes  a  letter,  a  carbon  copy 
is  made  and  that  is  sent  up  for  use  in  the  correspondence  class. 
In  the  class  they  go  over  the  letter,  examining  the  spelling,  the 
ptmctuation,  the  diction,  and  all  the  other  features.    This  acts  not 
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only  as  a  great  incentive  to  the  people  studying  correspondence, 
but  also  as  an  effective  check  upon  the  correspondence  of  the 
department  heads,  and  I  dare  say  that  any  of  you  who  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  letter  from  the  head  of  a  department  in 
the  Marshall  Field  &  G>mpany  store  must  admit  that  the  form 
of  the  letter  was  as  near  to  perfection  as  correspondence  may 
be  made. 

So  I  might  go  on  and  give  you  a  large  amotmt  of  similar  in- 
formation, but  I  must  stop.  I  want  to  cite  one  single  instance 
further  of  something  that  I  observed — I  visited  a  continuation 
school  quite  different  from  the  type  I  have  been  talking  about. 
I  went  down  to  the  Swift  &  Company  packing  plant  a  year  or 
two  ago.  This  incident  was  brought  to  my  mind  from  a  remark 
Miss  Fox  made  that  "the  people  were  running  around  without 
any  heads  on  them."  I  talked  with  Mr.  Gray,  of  the  Swift  & 
Company  credit  department,  and  he  said  that  Mr.  Atherton,  who 
was  conducting  their  continuation  schools  had  done  this  one 
thing.  He  said:  "Before  Mr.  Atherton  came  here  we  had  a  lot 
of  legs  running  around  here  without  any  heads,  and  in  the  con- 
tinuation school  work  Atherton  has  put  some  heads  on  to  those 
l^s,  that  really  is  the  main  object  of  our  continuation  school 
work." 

Chairman  Fox:  Can  we  hear  from  some  others  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject.  Dr.  Galloway,  have  you  a  message 
for  us? 

Dr.  Lee  Galloway:  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  one 
section  of  the  report  on  retail  selling,  the  one  pertaining  to  the 
training  of  salespersons  in  the  fundamentals  of  merchandising. 
My  experience  in  preparing  and  directing  the  salesmanship 
courses  for  about  ten  thousand  men  in  the  gas  business  is  that 
it  is  facts  rather  than  fancies  that  develop  competent  salesmen. 
The  men  want  the  facts  about  their  product  and  their  business. 
In  retail  selling  these  facts  lie  largely  in  the  policies  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  store  organization  and  in  the  nature  and  utilization 
of  the  merchandise.  Very  little  has  been  written  upon  merchan- 
dise from  the  point  of  view  of  the  girl  or  man  who  sells  it  over 
the  counter  in  the  department  store,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  em- 
ployes of  mail  order  houses  and  chain  stores  who  must  handle 
goods  for  large  members  of  customers. 

In  working  up  the  course  for  the  gas  men,  a  very  vivid  illus- 
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tration  came  to  mind  one  day  regarding  the  comparative  values 
of  facts  versus  enthusiasm.  The  first  course  I  prepared  for  the 
gas  men  was  composed  largely  of  enthusiasm — "get  on  your  jobs," 
"get  busy,"  "put  it  across,"  and  similar  commercial  injunctions 
intended  to  produce  an  ensemble  of  psychological  reactions  em- 
braced in  the  term,  "enthusiasm."  But  five  years  of  experience 
have  shown  me  that  facts  are  what  are  wanted.  In  the  study 
of  the  gas  mantle  there  are  two  elements  that  enter  chiefly  into  its 
make-up — thoria  and  ceria.  Thoria  has  high  heat  retaining  prop- 
erties but  low  radiating  power,  while  ceria  has  high  radiating 
power  and  low  heat  retaining  properties.  The  effective  gas 
mantle  must  give  light,  hence  it  became  evident  that  neither  thoria 
nor  ceria  alone  could  produce  the  results.  A  combination  of  the 
two  in  just  those  proportions  whereby  the  objectionable  features 
of  one  would  be  counteracted  by  those  of  the  other.  Accordingly, 
the  manufacturers  made  a  series  of  experiments  and  finally  came 
upon  the  right  mixture.  This  was  about  99  per  cent  of  thoria 
and  1  per  cent  of  ceria ;  in  other  words,  the  maximum  efficiency 
was  obtained  when  about  99  per  cent  of  the  mixture  was  given 
to  the  mineral  of  high  heat  retaining  power,  and  was  used  with 
about  1  per  cent  of  the  substance  of  high  radiating  power.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  retail  salesman,  and  for  that  matter  all  salesmen, 
need  a  training  made  up  of  a  Hke  proportion  of  fact  and  enthus- 
iasm— ^they  need  about  99  per  cent  of  facts  to  heat  them  up,  and 
about  1  per  cent  of  enthusiasm  to  give  it  expression.  A  knowl- 
edge of  merchandise  in  a  retail  salesmanship  course  is  a  very 
important  one. 

I  presume  one  reason  that  the  publishers  have  not  been  more 
active  in  putting  out  books  on  retail  salesmanship,  is  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  entering  the  retail  field,  and  yet  theoretically  it  is 
one  of  the  biggest  markets  in  the  world — all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  count  the  number  of  retail  stores,  with  their  thousands  of 
employes,  and  you  at  once  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  market. 
Any  publisher  who  takes  the  initiative  and  runs  the  risk  of  put- 
ting out  a  course  of  retail  manuals  pertaining  to  salesmanship  of 
a  kind  which  is  based  on  a  knowledge  of  merchandise  should  be 
highly  commended. 

One  thing  that  seems  to  give  evidence  of  an  awakening  to  the 
necessity  for  better  trained  salespeople  in  the  retail  field  is  the 
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recent  appearance  of  correspondence  courses  pertaining  to  the 
education  of  employes  and  owners  of  retail  stores. 

Another  thing  which  gives  evidence  that  a  new  era  is  about 
to  dawn  is  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  merchandising  manuals, 
especially  adapted  to  department  and  other  retail  store  needs. 
This  series  consists  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  volumes,  taking 
up  each  department  of  a  department  store,  and  analyzing  the 
merchandise  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  girl  or  man  behind 
the  counter.  Thus  notions,  jewelry,  leather  goods,  cotton  and 
woolens,  and  the  like,  are  described  in  all  their  technical  features 
but  ever  with  the  one  big  idea  in  mind — the  use  and  service  to  the 
customer — that's  true  salesmanship.  Such  books  as  these  would 
be  valuable,  not  only  to  the  department  stores,  and  the  small 
retail  stores,  but  to  the  big  mail  order  houses  and  others  whose 
employes  have  to  deal  with  merchandise  and  must  know  some- 
thing about  it  from  the  customer's  point  of  view. 

I  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  studying  merchandise 
in  the  retail  salesmanship  courses.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  the  easiest 
place  to  begin,  after  you  have  the  material,  but  in  another  sense 
it  is  the  most  difficult  place  for  an  instructor  in  retail  stores  when 
he  or  she  is  compelled  to  search  out  at  first  hand  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  teach  the  essentials  of  merchandise.  With  these 
new  manuals  a  great  step  has  been  taken  in  making  this  part  of 
the  task  not  only  more  effective  but  easier. 

Chairman  Fox:  We  keep  one  teacher  busy  doing  research 
work  upon  the  various  kinds  of  merchandise  for  sale  in  the  store. 
She  visits  stores,  factories,  and  libraries,  gathering  information 
upon  materials  and  upon  processes  of  manufacture,  and  she  also 
prepares  manuals  for  class  use  and  for  study.  Some  of  these 
books  are  now  in  the  hands  of  salespeople,  and  others  are  on 
the  press.  No  one  can  talk  convincingly  about  merchandise  unless 
he  knows  about  it,  and  these  merchandise  manuals  and  our  classes 
in  merchandise  are  the  means  of  teaching  salespeople  about  the 
goods  they  sell. 
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OFFICE  WORK  SCHOOLS 

Thursday  Morning — June  7th,  1917 
Secretary  Galloway,  Presiding 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  take  up  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  Office  Work  Schools,  of  which  Mr.  R.  H.  Puffer, 
of  the  Larkin  Company,  is  Chairman.  Those  of  you  who  had 
the  privilege  and  opportunity  to  go  through  the  Larkin  schools 
here  saw  what  a  good  choice  was  made  in  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Puffer  to  work  out  the  destinies  of  that  part  of  our  program 
for  this  year.  He  has  a  very  fine  laboratory,  and  is  carrying  on 
some  of  the  finest  laboratory  work  that  is  carried  on  in  any 
office  works  school  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  Puffer:  I  feel  quite  honored  this  morning,  be- 
cause I  am  the  only  representative  of  the  Office  Works  School 
committee  who  has  survived.  You  can  easily  see  that  there  is 
not  much  left  of  the  committee. 

The  first  meeting  of  our  committee  was  held  in  Buffalo,  and 
probably  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  meeting,  how 
we  conducted  our  work,  what  we  attempted  to  do,  if  I  read  the 
minutes  of  the  first  meeting. 

"The  committee  on  Office  Work  Schools  of  the  N.  A.  C.  S. 
met  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Larkin  Company  in  December, 
1916.  The  Chairman  of  this  committee  was  present.  After  a 
brief  monologue  which  is  indicated  in  the  minutes  by  a  series  of 
dots  and  dashes,  the  Chairman  made  a  motion  to  adjourn.  There 
being  no  second,  he  announced  that  the  motion  had  carried,  and 
the  first  meeting  of  this  committee  became  history." 

That  was  a  very  important  meeting  and  it  was  a  good  meet- 
ing. The  Chairman  found  that  if  the  mountain  would  not  come 
to  him  he  had  better  go  to  the  mountain,  so  the  next  meeting 
was  held  in  New  York,  and  nearly  all  members  were  present. 
At  this  meeting  Mr.  Henderschott  locked  us  in  a  room  about 
12  o'clock,  and  at  7  o'clock  asked  us  if  we  had  arrived  at  any 
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conclusions.  We  told  him  we  had.  Mr.  Scanlon's  cigars  were 
gone  about  that  time,  and  we  wanted  to  get  out.  We  explained 
what  we  had  done,  what  we  thought  should  be  the  plan  for  the 
year,  and  he  let  us  go. 

The  committee  decided  that  there  were  two  methods  of  pro- 
cedure for  this  year's  work.  In  the  first  place,  to  carry  on  the 
work  done  by  previous  committees;  and  in  the  second  place,  to 
attempt  to  give  the  Association  something  which  might  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  teaching  in  offices  of  average  size. 

The  first  three  sections  of  this  report  are  extensions  of  the 
work  of  previous  committees.  The  first  section  takes  up  the  or- 
ganization of  an  office  work  school,  and  pertains  particularly  to 
the  work  done  in  the  larger  organizations.  The  second  has  to 
do  with  filing  problems,  and  the  third  the  teaching  of  office  boys 
and  messengers.  In  talking  with  delegates  about  the  teaching 
of  office  boys  and  messengers,  I  find  the  most  of  them  have  solved 
the  boy  problem  by  putting  girls  in  place  of  boys ;  however,  the 
teaching  will  be  about  the  same  whether  the  candidates  are  boys 
or  girls. 

In  order  to  get  a  foundation  on  which  to  base  the  section  of 
our  report  which  was  to  outline  the  teaching  work  in  offices  of 
average  size  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  each  Qass  A  member. 
The  results  were  not  very  satisfactory  as  there  was  not  much  of 
an  effort  being  made  in  the  smaller  organizations  to  lessen  the 
difficulties  of  the  new  clerk. 

Section  D,  which  appears  on  page  755,  is  submitted  for  sug- 
gestion and  criticism.  We  have  attempted  to  show  the  employer 
some  of  the  things  which  he  can  do  to  better  his  teaching  or- 
ganization. 

It  is  important  to  have  the  beginner  in  business  get  started 
in  the  right  way,  especially  during  the  present  period  of  Indus- 
trial History  when  the  work  of  the  Employment  Director  is  mor^ 
difficult  than  it  has  been  for  years,  perhaps  more  difficult  than 
ever  before.  Voluntary  applications  are  fewer,  newspaper  adver- 
tisements that  formerly  interested  from  30  to  40  people  now  in- 
terest only  5  or  6,  and  the  qualifications  of  many  of  the  appli- 
cants are  not  of  the  best.  If  the  employment  man  selects  only 
the  highest  type  many  jobs  remain  unfilled,  so  he  must  carefully 
question  each  applicant  to  find  the  dormant  possibilities  which, 
with  proper  training,  may  be  developed. 
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This  condition  of  the  labor  market  has  made  the  teaching  of 
employes  a  more  difficult  task.  It  is  not  hard  to  teach  a  bright, 
intelligent,  healthy,  ambitious  pupil  to  do  routine  work. 

It  is  difficult  to  inspire  the  candidate  who  is  stupid  or  slow, 
or  the  one  who  works  only  because  the  present  high  price  of 
high  shoes  makes  work  a  necessity. 

The  fact  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  the  right  kind  of  new  mate- 
rial does  not  mean  that  office  standards  should  be  lowered,  but 
it  does  mean  that  a  greater  effort  should  be  made  to  do  better 
teaching.  It  costs  money  to  hire  and  fire,  and  it  is  important  that 
each  employe  be  studied  carefully  in  order  to  find  the  work  he 
is  best  fitted  for. 

Mr.  George  Halsey,  in  an  article  reporting  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Employment  Managers,  says:  "Mangus 
Alexander  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  after  a  very  careful, 
painstaking  investigation  which  was  thoroughly  checked  at  every 
step,  announced  as  a  very  conservative  estimate  for  the  average 
larger  American  industrial  firm,  that : 
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1.  The  average  cost  of  hiring  and  breaking  in  a  worker  is  $40. 

'2.  The  average  turnover  is  approximately  100  per  cent. 

'3.  That  a  turnover  of  about  25  per  cent  is  practically  una- 
voidable. 

"In  other  words,  the  unnecessary  turnover  costs  even  a  small 
firm  with  400  employes  about  $12,000  a  year.  Certainly  it  would 
pay  every  organization,  both  large  and  small,  to  spend  some  money 
in  trying  to  reduce  this  expenditure  which  benefits  no  one," 

REASONS  CLERKS  LEAVE 

The  unavoidable  turnover  of  25  per  cent  I  should  say  includes 
employes  who  leave  their  work: 

1.  To  remain  at  home. 

2.  To  go  to  school. 

3.  To  move  out  of  the  city. 

4.  To  get  work  nearer  home. 

5.  To  get  married. 

6.  To  take  up  another  line  of  work. 

7.  Because  of  slackness  of  work. 

8.  Because  they  are  hired  to  do  temporary  work. 
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The  75  per  cent  turnover  includes  clerks  who  leave: 

1.  Because  of  ill  health. 

2.  Because  they  are  unsatisfactory. 

3.  Because  they  are  dissatisfied. 

WORK  OF  THE  OFFICE  SCHOOL 

The  physical  standards  of  any  organization  can,  no  doubt,  be 
raised  by  careful  medical  examination  at  the  time  of  employ- 
ment. Reducing  the  turnover  caused  by  imsatisfactory  or  dis- 
satisfied employes  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  Office  School. 

The  School,  as  a  department,  finds  out  whether  the  student 
is  adapted  to  the  work  assigned  to  him  and  gives  each  clerk: 

1.  An  opportunity  to  adjust  himself  to  actual  working  con- 
ditions. 

2.  A  chance  to  learn  something  of  the  history  and  general 
policy  of  the  firm. 

3.  The  preliminary  teaching  necessary  to  do  routine  work. 

4.  Practical  experience. 

If  the  School  by  a  careful  study  of  the  ambition,  personality 
and  ability  of  each  student  succeeds  in  placing  the  clerk  on  work 
which  he  likes  and  can  do  well,  the  dissatisfied  and  unsatisfactory 
cases  among  new  clerks  will  be  reduced.  If  work  for  which  the 
new  clerk  is  suited  cannot  be  found,  in  justice  to  the  clerk  he 
should  be  told  frankly  as  soon  as  this  point  is  determined. 

In  order  to  make  a  dent  in  the  percentage  of  "labor  turnover 
which  comes  after  the  student  leaves  the  school,  there  must  be 
an  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  beginner.  Cooperation 
is  necessary  between  the  School  and  the  office ;  each  Department 
Head  and  each  Supervisor  must  consider  himself  a  teacher  and 
in  a  broad  sense  the  entire  office  must  be  a  large  school  doing 
some  teaching  each  day. 

The  School  is  not  a  machine  with  a  hopper  from  which  clerks 
can  be  drawn,  who  always  have  the  proper  speed,  accuracy, 
ambition,  etc.,  and  who  do  not  need  any  further  attention.  The 
School  gives  the  foundation,  but  increased  efficiency  naturally 
comes  with  experience. 

Sometimes  men  who  have  been  in  an  organization  for  years 
forget  the  difficulties  of  the  beginner  and  cannot  see  why  mis- 
takes are  made.    Of  course,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
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errors,  but  patience  and  a  little  teaching  will  often  put  the  new 
clerk  right. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  hard-visaged,  gruff  man 
who  cannot  see  why  his  office  boy  should  misconstrue  clear,  con- 
cise orders,  to  have  a  week  or  so  of  drill  in  a  military  organiza- 
tion ;  after  listening  to  an  explanation  of  "Right  Front  into  Line" 
and  "On  Right  into  Line"  and  then  trying  to  execute  these  com- 
mands, I  daresay  that  he  would  better  appreciate  the  situation 
of  the  office  boy  who  tries  to  carry  out  his  orders. 

There  are  a  good  many  intelligent  men  in  the  United  States 
to-day  who  are  having  difficulty  in  turning  to  the  right  instead 
of  the  left  when  the  command  right  turn  is  given. 

Give  the  beginner  in  business  a  chance  to  learn  before  you 
chastise  him  too  severely  and  classify  him  as  unsatisfactory. 
Think  twice  before  you  say  that  he  is  N.G. 

The  second  point  to  be  considered  in  the  reduction  of  labor 
turnover  is  giving  employes  an  opportunity  to  advance,  to  realize 
ambitions  and  get  somewhere  if  they  have  the  ability. 

Necessarily  there  are  more  pawns  than  kings.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  big  job  for  a  man,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  man 
for  a  big  job.  This  will  always  be  true  tmless  the  employer  of 
labor  realizes  that  the  young  fellows  who  are  working  with  him 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn,  to  act  and  to  make  mistakes.  "A 
man  who  never  makes  mistakes  never  makes  an)rthing," 

The  beginner  should  be  given  an  opportunity  from  time  to 
time  to  stand  alone.  If  he  does  well,  he  should  be  praised;  if  he 
falls  down,  he  should  be  shown  clearly  what  he  must  do  in  order 
to  develop  himself.    Machines  are  not  expected  to  think,  men  are. 

If  the  employer  never  allows  his  men  to  act  without  first 
consulting  him,  he  will  not  develop  in  his  men  that  essential  qual- 
ity of  success,  decision.  When  he  wants  a  man  for  a  job  he 
won't  find  him,  and  blames  the  men  while  really  he  is  the  only 
man  at  fault. 

There  is  need  for  caution;  it  is  time  to  see  that  we  do  not 
become  so  interested  in  the  game  of  making  money,  and  getting 
efficiency,  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  developing 
the  sturdy  qualities  of  manhood  which  are  so  necessary  in  each 
one  of  us. 

The  far-sighted  business  houses  that  spend  as  much  time  and 
effort  in  developing  men  as  they  do  in  making  money  are  the 
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winners  to-day.  J.  Ogden  Armour  says:  "If  I  don't  trust  a  man 
I  don't  give  him  responsibility.  If  I  do  trust  him,  I  let  him  alone. 
I  want  my  men  to  think  for  themselves.  I  want  them  to  come 
to  me  with  a  decision,  not  for  a  decision.  I  expect  them  to  handle 
their  jobs  as  they  see  fit,  knowing  that  they  will  have  to  answer 
to  me  only  for  results." 

"Make  men  out  of  boys,  not  boys  out  of  men,"  is  a  motto 
which  needs  publicity,  and  if  carried  out  will  assist  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  labor  turnover. 

I  have  tried  to  bring  out  two  points  this  morning :  first,  that 
the  office  in  general  as  well  as  the  school  must  know  something 
about  the  difficulties  of  the  beginner ;  and  in  the  second  place,  in 
order  to  reduce  turnover  the  employes  must  have  an  opportunity 
for  advancement,  an  opporttmity  to  realize  their  ambitions,  an 
opportunity  to  get  somewhere  if  they  really  have  the  ability. 

As  Dr.  Galloway,  the  Chairman  of  this  session,  is  not  here, 
we  will  go  on  with  the  discussion  of  this  report.  The  first  subject 
to  consider  is  the  boy  problem,  and  I  have  asked  Mr.  Atherton 
of  the  Graton  &  Knight  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  to  tell  us  some  of  his  experiences  with  boys.  Mr.  Ather- 
ton, as  most  of  you  know,  has  done  some  real  work  with  the  boys 
of  Swift  &  Company  in  Chicago,  and  has  recently  moved  to 
Worcester  to  do  the  employment  work  for  the  Graton  &  Knight 
Manufacturing  Company. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   OFFICE 

WORK  SCHOOLS 

The  Office  Work  Schools  Committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Fitzpatrick,  Scanlon,  Schulze,  Uhl  and  PuflFer  presents  the  fol- 
lowing final  report  covering  its  work  for  1916-1917. 

This  committee  met  in  September  and  again  in  December,  1916. 
At  these  meetings  it  was  decided  that  as  previous  committees 
had  given  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  teaching  work  in  large 
offices  the  effo.rts  of  this  committee  should  be  devoted  to  methods 
of  instruction  in  offices  of  average  size. 

In  order  to  get  assistance  from  members  of  The  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools  a  questionnaire  was  circu- 
lated, however  the  results  were  not  very  satisfactory  as  only  a 
few  firms  made  specific  replies. 

The  answers  indicated  that  it  was  not  considered  practicable 
to  maintain  an  Office  Work  School  in  offices  where  few  new 
clerks  were  taken  on  at  one  time.  It  was  the  concensus  of 
opinion  that  teaching  should  be  done  by  manuals,  lectures,  etc., 
as  explained  in  Section  D  of  this  syllabus. 

The  committee  thought  that  with  further  study  it  should  be 
possible  to  divide  the  outline  for  teaching  in  offices  of  average 
size  so  as  to  show  just  what  methods  to  use  in  offices  with  a 
given  number  of  employes.  That  is,  recommendations  should 
be  made  for  the  teaching  in  offices  with  from  1-100  employes; 
100-250  employes;  250-500  employes,  etc. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  discussion  it  was 
thought  best  to  leave  this  subject  to  next  year's  committee  for 
further  development. 

As  previous  committees  presented  in  detail  the  outlines  for 
the  writing  of  a  Correspondence  Manual,  Complaint  Manual, 
Manual  for  Stenographers,  Phonograph  Operators  and  Typists 
it  was  decided  to  leave  these  as  submitted.  The  outlines  for  the 
organization  of  an  Office  Work  School,  Filing  Manual,  and 
Manual  for  Office  Boys  and  Messengers  were  extended. 

The  reference  to  the  1916  report  is  given  so  that  new  members 
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will  not  have  difficulty  in  locating  material  to  serve  as  a  founda- 
tion for  manuals  on  these  subjects. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  H.  Puffer. 
Chairman  Office  Work  Schools  Committee. 
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« 
A.— OUTLINE    FOR   THE    ORGANIZATION    OF    AN 

OFFICE   WORK   SCHOOL 

The  Place  of  the  Employe  in  the  Corporation 

The  true  employe  of  a  corporation  is  the  enthusiastic,  loyal 
salesman  of  his  services  and  as  such  he  becomes  an  intermediary 
between  the  corporation  and  the  customer.  He  is  closely  in  touch 
with  the  fundamental  details  of  the  business. 

For  this  reason  there  must  be  a  real  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  the  employer  and  the  employe. 

The  initial  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  employer  to  show  the 
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employe  that  he  is  interested  in  his  general  welfare.  Safe,  san- 
itary working  conditions  such  as  well  ventilated,  properly  heated 
and  lighted  rooms,  comfortable  desks,  safety  devices  and  other 
modem  physical  equipment  which  add  to  the  comfort  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  employe  should  be  provided. 

The  employer  should  be  reasonably  sure  that  the  length  of 
the  working  day  is  such  as  will  get  the  best  results,  that  sufficient 
remuneration  is  provided  for  services  rendered.  These  things 
intelligently  carried  out  will  assure  an  organization  composed  of 
loyal,  happy,  enthusiastic  workers. 

Companies  are  encouraging  and  developing  cooperation,  and 
loyalty  by  means  of  profit-sharing,  free  medical  service,  dormi- 
tories, educational  offers,  benefit  associations,  requests  for  sug- 
gestions, gymnasiums,  rest  rooms,  and  so  on. 

In  return  for  the  interest  the  company  takes  in  its  employes, 
it  expects  from  each  individual: 

1 — ^The  most  efficient  service  he  is  capable  of  giving^. 
2 — Loyal  cooperation. 
3 — Intelligent  care  of  his  health. 

4 — ^An  effort  to  improve  himself  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
advancement. 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  the  employe  has  an  opportunity  to 
know  something  of  the  interest  his  employer  has  in  him,  and  to 
give  each  individual  the  chance  to  learn  business  methods,  Office 
Work  Schools  are  organized. 

Emerson  says:  "The  truest  test  of  civilization  is  not  the 
census,  not  the  size  of  the  cities,  not  the  crops,  but  the  kind  of 
man  the  country  turns  out." 

The  truest  test  of  an  Office  Work  School  is  not  the  accuracy 
of  the  files,  not  the  speed  with  which  the  work  is  done,  but  the 
state  of  development  its  finished  pupils  reach. 

Ideals  for  An  Office.  Work  School 

1.  To  inspire  ambition  and  a  wholesome  respect  for  honest 
Work. 

2.  To  mould  the  character,  habits  and  principles  of  life  of 
the  young  people  new  in  the  business  world. 

3.  To  help  and  develop  business  thinking;  to  build  a  founda- 
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tion  for  specific  office  work;  to  instill  a  regard  for  system  and 
to  cultivate  a  habit  of  attention  to  details,  thus  improving  the 
efficiency  of  the  business. 

4.  To  teach  principles  which  will  make  better  men  and  women 
for  the  future. 

Planning  the  Office  Work  School 

I.  Scope.    Whether  office  work  is  to  be  taught  to  the  exclusion 

of  all  else  should  be  decided. 

Office  Work  Schools  need  not  be,  rather  should  not  be, 
confined  to  training  for  office  work.  If  the  school  is  used 
to  give  general  information,  greater  interest  and  accuracy  can 
be  developed.  Employes  will  be  made  to  feel  that  the  Man- 
agement is  interested  in  the  education  of  all  clerks  rather 
than  the  few  assigned  to  office  work. 

These  "general  information"  courses,  covering  the  meth- 
ods, policies,  history  and  other  interesting  facts  about  the 
business,  would  be  a  source  for  inspiration  and  development. 
A  greater  opportunity  for  fitting  "square  pegs  into  square 
holes"  is  offered;  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  can  be  fostered; 
the  School  becomes  a  force  for  progress  and  imity. 

At  the  outset,  in  addition  to  a  recognition  of  the  specific 
training  given  a  few  clerks,  a  broader  idea  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  School  should  influence  the  plans. 

II.  Objects. 

1.  To  train  new  employes  in  performing  certain  duties  to 
which  they  have  been  assigned. 

2.  To  prepare  old  clerks  in  the  handling  of  more  com- 
plicated work. 

3.  To  train  all  clerks  in  matters  of  general  information. 

III.  Instruction  Plan.    There  are  two  general  plans  now  in  use : 

1.  School-department  plan:  This  consists  of  making  the 
School  a  miniature  of  the  office  department,  usually  by  han- 
dling all  transactions  from  a  given  territory  in  the  School. 
This  adds  to  the  School  idea,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  department 
actually  producing,  the  same  as  others. 

Under  this  plan  the  employe  spends  all  his  time  in  School 
until  qualified  to  work  in  the  regular  department.    One  dis- 
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advantage  of  this  plan  lies  in  the  difference  in  atmosphere 
and  surroundings  of  the  School  and  the  department.  When 
transfer  is  made  to  the  department,  unless  the  facts  become 
known  in  time,  discouragement  and  resignation  may  result. 
It  is  also  possible  that  with  training  of  this  kind,  the  work  in 
the  School  department  is  more  "refined"  because  of  the  spe- 
cialized handling  it  receives,  making  the  actual  conditions 
encountered  in  the  departments  unprovided  for. 

2.  Period  plan :  This  consists  of  School  instruction  for  a 
portion  of  the  day,  after  which  the  employe  reports  to  his 
department,  and  what  he  has  learned  is  put  into  practice 
under  actual  conditions.  In  the  classroom  as  much  time  as 
possible  is  spent  on  regular  work,  using  the  same  materials  as 
in  the  department.  In  the  departments,  at  first,  the  work 
is  sorted  so  that  only  the  known  cases  are  handled,  but  ai 
the  instruction  progresses,  this  becomes  less  and  less  necessary. 

Most  corporations  will  probably  decide  on  a  combination 
of  the  two  plans.  The  first  is  best  for  the  new  employes ;  by 
keeping  them  in  School  entirely  for  the  first  few  days,  any 
feeling  of  being  "shoved  around"  is  prevented.  The  time  is 
well  invested  in  instruction  regarding  the  rules,  policies,  and 
ideals  of  the  company ;  its  history,  its  size,  and  the  names  of 
people  now  in  control,  and  their  positions;  trips  to  various 
departments  should  also  be  made,  more  to  give  ideas  about 
the  company  than  about  the  particular  departments  visited. 
The  second  plan  is  more  effective  after  this  introductory 
period,  and  in  all  cases  where  old  employes  are  being  trained 
in  more  advanced  or  complicated  work. 

IV.  Selection  of  Teachers.    Here,  again,  two  plans  are  in  use: 

1.  Trained  teachers  are  employed,  who  study  the  work 
they  are  to  teach,  and  then  teach  it. 

2.  Selected  clerks,  who  know  the  work,  are  trained  to 
teach. 

The  first  is  the  generally  accepted  plan,  for  these  reasons : 
The  preparation  of  a  trained  teacher  enables  him  to  learn  a 
new  subject  more  quickly  than  an  untrained  mind,  and  at  the 
same  time  pick  out  his  "teaching  points"  (usually  his  own 
difficulties) ;  for  the  same  reason  that  he  learns  more  quickly 
he  can  master  more  than  one  subject,  thus  increasing  his 
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value ;  and  at  best,  the  training  in  teaching  methods  that  could 
be  given  a  clerk  would  be  but  superficial,  as  the  length  of  the 
normal  courses  indicates. 

4 

V.  Costs. 

As  no  business  organization  attempts  to  operate  a  depart- 
ment without  an  adequate  cost  system,  provision  for  obtain- 
ing figures  should  be  made  at  the  start.  In  this  connection,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  School  is  a  many-sided  department, 
producing  (actual  work  done  in  School),  operating  (sugges- 
tions, investigations  and  criticisms  affecting  system  or  opera- 
tion made  by  the  teachers  during  their  work),  education  (the 
reason  for  its  being). 

The  points  suggested  in  the  outline  below  have  been  selected, 
as  they  have  been  the  rocks  on  which  the  pioneers  in  this  move- 
ment nearly  grounded.  A  little  thought  will  show  that  many  of 
these  are  the  things  usually  criticized  in  any  new  idea  or  depart- 
ment. After  the  School  has  been  started,  there  are  a  few  cases 
where  dissatisfaction  has  resulted  from  other  causes.  Without 
question,  the  personal  element  is  a  strong  factor  in  settling  most 
of  these  difHculties. 

VI.  Personnel. 
1.  Manager: 

(a)  Title:  depends  usage  in  the  company. 

(b)  Requirements :  executive  ability,  selective  ability,  tact, 

personality — ^the  general  requirements  of  a  depart- 
ment head,  as  well  as  the  special  requirements  of  a 
School  principal,  covering  the  ability  to  schedule 
classes,  arrange  for  passage  of  employes  through 
corridors  and  on  elevators;  supervision  of  attend- 
ance and  punctuality,  etc. 

(c)  Powers :  how  far  suggestions  may  be  put  into  opera- 

tion is  a  matter  to  be  clearly  defined  (see  headings 
under  "Relations,"  below). 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  School  work,  suggestions 
will  naturally  come  from  this  source,  affecting : 

1.  Eliminations  and  transfers  of  clerks. 

2.  Existing  system  and  operation. 

3.  Organization,  sales,  merchandise. 
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2.  Teachers: 

(a)  Experience  and  training. 

(b)  Ability:  first  and  foremost,  ability  to  impart  knowl- 

edge to  others;  capacity  to  retain  a  perspective  of 
the  entire  subject  and  handle  details  successfully. 

(c)  Personality:  strength  of  character,  courtesy,  sympa- 

thy, enthusiasm. 

3.  Qerical  Assistants :  Stenographers,  File  Clerk,  etc. 

VII.  Relations  with  Other  Departments. 

1.  The  boundaries  within  which  the  School  department  may 

act  independently. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  School  to  the  Employment  and  Welfare 

Offices  should  receive  definite  attention. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  School  to  the  departments  whose  work 

is  being  taught ;  this  applies  particularly  to  differences  in 
operation  or  system  reported  to  the  School  by  clerks, 
improvements  that  are  suggested  by  the  School,  etc. 

4.  Relation  of  the  School  to  the  Planning  Department  or 

System  Office  or  to  the  Supervision  of  Operating  and 
System  methods. 

5.  Responsibility  for  students'  lateness  and  absence  in  School. 

6.  The  relations  with  the  departments  whose  employes  arc 

attending  for  general  information. 

VIII.  Equipment. 

1.  Classrooms  and  teaching  materials : 

(a)  Number,  size,   furnishings,  etc.,  including  teacher's 

desk  and  chair,  students'  desks,  chairs,  blackboards, 
chalk  and  erasers. 

(b)  Stationery  and  supplies. 

(c)  Picture  machine  and  other  special  teaching  devices. 

2.  Subjects: 

(a)  Text-books,  obtained  from  the  usual  sources. 

(b)  Illustrative  material  obtained  from  the  departments 

doing  work  taught. 

(c)  Manuals  or  Company  Text-books,  giving  informa- 

tion and  instructions  applicable  to  the  Company's 
own  work  and  methods. 
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(d)  Lesson  outlines  with  details  for  the  Teacher. 

(e)  Lesson  papers  for  the  Students. 

IX.  School  Management. 

1,  Preliminary  Class  Arrangements: 

(a)  Kinds  of  work  being  done  by  enough  people  to  war- 

rant the  formation  of  classes  in  the  subject. 

(b)  Number  of  people  to  a  class. 

(c)  Time  of  day  sessions  can  be  most  conveniently  held 

and  with  best  results  for  the  investment. 

(d)  Length  of  sessions. 

(e)  Length  of  courses. 

2.  Operation: 

(a)  Obtaining  supplies  and  arrangements  for  distribution 

to  classrooms. 

(b)  Arrangements  for  class ;  selection  of  students ;  group- 

ing; in  this  connection  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  "stand  stills"  and  other  non-progressive 
types;  the  preparation  of  the  clerks  for  the  sub- 
jects they  are  to  study;  notices  for  time  and  places 
of  assembly. 

(c)  Dismissal  signals  for  period  classes. 

(d)  Arrangements   with   departments   to   be   visited   by 

classes,  so  that  time  is  convenient  and  as  little 
disturbance  as  possible  is  caused. 

(e)  Classroom  methods:  may  be  standardized  or  left  to 

the  teacher.  Just  how  far  individuality  or  stand- 
ardization is  the  rule  should  depend  upon  the 
individual  success  of  the  teacher.  The  Department 
Head  naturally  reserves  the  right  to  suggest  or 
introduce  changes. 

(f)  Arrangements  with  departments  using  School-trained 

help  for  reports  of  progress,  so  that  individual 
attention  can  be  given  as  required;  also  for  fol- 
low-up by  teachers. 

(g)  Arrangements  for  School  instruction.    When  changes 

in  system  are  made  so  that  proper  understanding 
of  all  clerks  is  assured. 
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B.— OUTLINE  FOR  FILING  MANUAL 

I.    Foreword — Importance  of  File  Clerk's  Position 
For  example: 


FILING   MANUAL 

TO  BECOME  A  SUCCESSFUL  FILE  CLERK,  YOU  MUST  THOR- 
OUGHLY UNDERSTAND  EVERY  DETAIL  OF  THE  IN- 
STRUCTIONS IN  THIS  MANUAL.  THEY  ARE  A  GUIDE 
TO  YOU  SO  THAT  YOU  MAY  DO  PERFECT  WORK. 

Filing  is  only  of  value  if  you  can  find  the  papers 
when  you  want  them.  This  means  accuracy  in  placing 
papers  in  file,  and  care  and  thought  in  looking  for 
them  when  requested. 

A  Lost  Record  may  mean  a  Lost  Customer.  Pre- 
vent this;  then  you  are  fully  realizing  your  responsi- 
bility; you  are  carrying  out  the  Company's  policy  "To 
deal  fairly — to  please  every  customer." 


II.    Introduction 

Filing  points  in  general: 
File  Gibinets — 

Sightly,  neat  receptacles  for  valuable  records. 

"A  place  for  everything  and  everjrthing  in  its  place." 
Index  Cards  for  Headings  and  Sub-headings — 

To  aid  in  quickly  locating  records  desired;  unnecessary 
papers  are  not  handled  in  the  search. 

(a)  Methods- 
Flat  filing: 
Papers  are  laid  flat  in  low,  flat  drawers.    Designed  and 
practical  for  large  sheets,  blue  prints,  maps,  etc. 

Vertical  filing: 
Wide,  deep  drawers  for  correspondence  or  miscellaneous 
data,  so  constructed  as  to  allow  material  to  be  filed  on  edge 
with  or  without  the  use  of  guides  or  folders. 
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(b)  Systems — 

Alphabetic  Numeric 

Alphabetic — Numeric  Subject 

Decimal  Direct 

Geographic  In  conjunction  with  index 

III.    Points  for  the  Beginner 

(a)  Filing  Equipment. 

File  Sections  arranged  to  divide  the  work  about  equally. 
Kinds  of  filing  material  separated,  such  as : 

Cards — 

Small  drawers. 

Sheets — 

Low,  flat  drawers. 

Correspondence- 
Wide,  deep  drawers. 

(b)  Filing  Systems. 

When  installing  a  filing  system,  it  is  essential  that  the 
one  selected  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  organization. 

Give  instructions  as  to  filing  in  front  or  back  of  Index 
or  Guide  Card. 

Give  instructions  as  to  what  papers  are  to  be  filed  and 
when. 

1.  Geographic. 

Papers  to  be  filed  are  to  be  assorted  into  the  headings 
under  which  you  file.    For  example:  State — ^Town — Name. 

2.  Alphabetic. 

General  correspondence  file,  when  name  of  correspond- 
ent is  of  most  importance. 

Equipment— 

The  following  combination  of  guides  and  folders  is 
practicable : 

Direct  alphabetic  guides  with  tabs  and  projections  ar- 
ranged in  three  rows  at  the  left.  Next,  a  wide-tab  individual 
folder  for  active  correspondents,  and  back  of  this  a  miscel- 
laneous folder  bearing  the  same  designation  as  the  guide, 
for  the  miscellaneous  correspondence  of  that  division. 
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For  example : 

Ba  (guide) 

Baker,  G.  T.  (folder) 

Barber  &  Sharpless  Co.  (folder) 

Bascom  Mfg.  Co,  (folder) 

Ba  (folder  for  miscellaneous  correspondence) 

The  advantage  of  alphabetic  filing  is  that  it  permits  of 
a  direct  reference  to  the  file,  and  papers  are  therefore  filed 
and  found  in  a  minimum  amount  of  time. 

3.  Numeric. 

Purpose  of  a  numeric  file: 

The  subject-matter  of  correspondence  may  be  of  as 
much  or  more  importance  than  the  correspondent,  and  many 
correspondents  may  refer  to  one  subject.  A  method  of 
bringing  all  related  papers  together — catalogs,  contracts, 
correspondence,  drawings,  invoices,  leases,  etc.,  is  therefore 
advantageous  in  many  types  of  business. 

A  card  index  is  required  in  conjunction  with  the  nu- 
meric method. 

For  example :  The  subject  or  correspondent  of  the  first 
papers,  in  starting  a  new  file,  would  be  marked  "1"  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner;  an  index  card  carrying  the 
name  and  address  of  a  correspondent  and  the  file  number  is 
written  and,  if  a  subject,  the  title  is  written,  and  file  number. 
The  card  is  then  filed  in  alphabetic  sequence  in  the  card 
index,  and  the  papers  in  a  folder  marked  with  the  correct 
file  number.  A  guide  inserted  every  15  or  25  numbers  facili- 
tates handling. 

All  papers  are  located  by  reference  to  the  index 
number.  The  index  furnishes  a  complete  reference  list  of 
all  names,  addresses,  etc.,  of  those  with  whom  the  firm 
transacts  business. 

Equipment  for  Numeric  File: 

Deep,  shallow  trays  for  correspondence  folders. 
Guides   of   heavy   press   board,   with   celluloid   or 
metal  tips. 

Folders  of  heavy  manila  stock. 
Small  drawers  for  cards. 
3x5  card  index,  alphabetic 
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The  average  mind  will  work  more  rapidly  with  figures 
than  with  combinations  of  letters. 
Note:     See  VIII.    Cross  Referencing  (page  17). 

4.  Alphabetic-Numeric. 

(a)  A  simple  alphabetic-numeric  method  is  a  direct 
alphabetic  file  with  numbers  assigned  to  each  guide  in  con- 
secutive order,  starting  with  1. 

The  purpose  of  an  alphabetic-numeric  file  is 

i.  Elimination  of  errors  in  filing,  so  prevalent  in 
the  alphabetic  method. 

ii.  Elimination  of  time  spent  in  maintaining  and 
operating  the  card  index  as  in  conjunction  with  the 
numeric  method. 

lit  the  method  described  above  the  numbers  represent  only 
a  general  location,  and  the  individual  paper  would  necessarily 
be  filed  back  alphabetically. 

There  are  several  Alphabetic-Numeric  Filing  Systems.  The 
one  known  as  the  "Automatic"  has  proved  successful,  and  the 
principle  of  the  system  is  quite  simple.  There  are  two  groups 
of  guides,  the  main  alphabetic  guides  for  indexing  surnames, 
in  sets  of  20,  40,  60,  80,  125,  etc.,  divisions,  according  to  the 
material  to  be  indexed,  and  the  subordinate  alphabetic  guides 
for  the  given  names  in  sets  of  9  for  each  surname  guide. 

(6)  On  each  guide  card  is  given  the  key  to  the  system. 
The  following  rules  must  be  observed: 

i.  Look  up  the  surname  guide  number,  then  the 
given  name  number,  and  put  the  combined  number 
upon  each  letter. 

For  example:  To  file  a  letter  from  Arthur  Crawford, 
we  first  find  that  Cr  is  number  250  and  that  Arthur  coming 
in  the  A-B  division  is  number  1.  Thus  we  enter  251  on  the 
letter. 

11.  After  all  numbers  are  put  upon  letters,  file  in 
their  respective  groups  and  check  according  to  numeric 
sequence. 

iii.  Put  all  miscellaneous  correspondence  in  a  mis- 
cellaneous folder  at  the  end  of  the  group  of  folders, 
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under  the  surname  or  given  name  guide  which  it  should 
follow. 

iv.  Put  all  papers  to  be  filed  by  subject  in  a  subject 
folder  at  end  of  group  of  folders,  under  the  surname 
guide  which  it  should  follow. 

V.  Examine  files  periodically  for  errors. 

IV.    Essentials  for  Accurate  Filing 

Accuracy  of  filing  is  almost  the  sum  total  of  requirements. 
Filing  may  as  well  not  be  attempted,  unless  the  filing  is  accu- 
rately done.    For  this  result,  the  following  qualities  are  essential : 

(a)  Thorough  understanding  of  alphabetic  sequence. 

For  example: 

That  P  is  after  O  and  before  Q;  that  Nad  is  filed  be- 
fore Nan. 

(b)  Ability  to  read  handwriting  of  all  kinds. 

(c)  Ability  to  interpret  signatures. 

(d)  Ability  to  quickly  get  the  gist  of  what  customer  means. 

(e)  Use  of  folders  for  making  uniform  filing  unit  for  uneven 
papers.     Folders  for  horizontal  and  vertical  filing. 

(f)  Papers  should  be  of  uniform  size.  Memoranda,  clippings, 
etc.,  should  be  neatly  mounted  upon  letter-size  sheets  in  the 
correspondence-size  file. 

(g)  Rapid  execution  of  the  duties  assigned,  following  the  above. 

V.    Aids  to  Efficiency 

The  equipment,  properly  used,  will  greatly  assist  in  obtaining 
the  efficiency  desired. 

(a)  Quietness.  Best  results  are  obtained  if  filing  cabinets  are 
segregated  from  the  general  office,  if  only  by  using  them  as 
a  natural  barrier. 

(b)  Freedom  from  interruptions.  File  sections  arranged  to 
divide  the  work  about  equally.  By  assigning  all  the  work  in 
a  particular  section  or  group  of  units  to  one  clerk,  rather 
than  a  particular  piece  of  work  to  each  clerk,  covering  all 
of  the  files,  the  inevitable  confusion  of  contact  or  inter- 
ference with  one  another  will  be  avoided.     Besides,  this 
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places  directly  on  one  individual  the  responsibility  for  the 
accurate  upkeep  of  a  special  portion  of  the  files. 

(c)  File  drawers  properly  marked  with  contents. 

Proper  cabinet  is  quickly  located. 

(d)  Guide  Cards  (Already  in  File). 

Proper  space  in  file  is  easily  found. 

(e)  Assorting  books  (see  XI  (a),  page  747). 

Time  saved  and  rehandling  eliminated. 

(f)  Efficiency  Records. 

Clerks  can  judge  for  themselves  if  their  work  is  satis- 
factory and  at  the  same  time  recognize  and  correct  their 
own  weaknesses. 

VI.    Follow-Up   System 

Instead  of  keeping  papers  for  future  attention  in  or  upon  the 
desk,  pigeon-holed,  etc.,  until  such  time  as  they  require  attention, 
send  them  to  the  filing  department,  and  by  a  follow-up  system 
they  can  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  individual  specified. 

Tickler  System  (applies  to  any  method  of  filing) 

(a)  Mark  the  date  paper  is  needed  in  lower  left-hand  corner, 
and  send  to  filing  department. 

(b)  Here  a  tickler  card  should  be  made  out  containing  the  neces- 
sary information,  i.e. : 

Date  wanted    ' 

Return  papers  to 

File  number  or  folder  name 

Subject 

Remarks. 

(c)  File  papers  in  proper  place. 

(d)  File  tickler  card  in  card  index  tray  under  date  specified. 

(e)  First  duty  each  morning  should  be  to  remove  tickler  cards. 

VII.    Charge  Systems 

Used  when  papers  are  drawn  from  file,  to  know  who  has 
them,  and  how  long. 
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For  example : 

(a)  List  shows  papers  drawn,  date,  and  by  whom;  entry  is 
crossed  out  when  papers  are  returned  (or  some  other  method 
to  close  the  entry  may  be  used). 

(b)  Charge  sheet  shows  papers  drawn,  date,  and  by  whom;  it 
is  filed  in  place  of  papers  and  destroyed  when  papers  are 
returned. 

VIII.    Cross   Referencing 

The  advantage  of  maintaining  a  card  index  in  conjunction 
with  any  filing  method  lies  in  the  possibiUties  of  perfect  cross 
referencing. 

By  means  of  cross  references  any  individual  paper  may  be 
located  instantly,  no  matter  whose  signature  it  bears  or  under 
what  subject  it  has  been  filed. 

Data  involving  more  than  one  subject  or  name  are  indexed 
and  filed  under  the  most  important;  but  index  cards  are  made 
out  for  the  other  leading  names,  and  under  the  various  synonyms 
to  the  accepted  subject,  each  card  bearing  the  number  under 
which  paper  is  filed. 

IX.    Lost   Papers 

(a)  Papers  have  not  reached  files: 

This  fault  is  outside  of  the  filing  department. 
Subordinates :    Rule  should  be  made  that  all  unfinished  busi- 
ness must  be  kept  in  a  particular  tray  or  folder  on  the  desk, 
or  in  a  specified  drawer  of  the  desk. 

Executives :  A  good  rule  is  to  send  everything  at  the  end  of 
the  day  to  the  filing  department,  and  the  papers  in  "pending 
tray"  can  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  executives  by  a 
"tickler  system."     (See  b,  Follow-Up  System.) 

(b)  Papers  removed;  no  adequate  record. 

In  any  organization  papers  removed  should  be  charged 
to  the  individual,  or  a  desk-to-desk  canvass  may  be  necessary 
until  papers  are  found.    (See  VII,  Charge  Systems.) 

(c)  Papers  misfiled: 
Careless  filing: 
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Use  as  much  care  when  returning  papers  and  folders 
to  file  as  in  the  original  filing. 

Incorrect  and  insufficient  guiding  is  often  a  cause  of 
misfiling.     (See  X,  Guiding.) 
Overcrowding  folders: 

Can  be  overcome  by  using  expansion  folders  where  nec- 
essary or  adding  a  folder  in  front  of  the  one  already  in  file. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  misfiling  if  adequate  equipment 
is  provided  and  proper  rules  are  made  governing  the  filing 
department. 

(d)  No  index  card  for  subject  or  title  as  called  for.    (See  VIII, 
Cross  Referencing.) 

X.    Guiding 

Guides  with  tabs  or  projections  cut  to  fifths,  thirds  or  halves, 
are  commonly  used. 

(a)  Alphabetic. 

Guides  made  up  in  fifths,  tabs  in  "staggered"  positions.  Guides 
not  provided  for  at  the  time  file  is  installed  may  be  inserted, 
making  a  finer  division  of  the  alphabetic  arrangement,  or  a  name 
guide  inserted  in  its  proper  alphabetic  sequence  may  be  used. 

(b)  Geographic. 

Guides  made  up  in  thirds,  position  of  tab  and  color  of  guide 
distinguishing  the  divisions.  There  are  numerous  systems  and 
variations  of  this  scheme  carried  by  the  filing  equipment  dealers 
that  will  provide  for  any  kind  or  size  of  geographic  file. 

(c)  Numeric. 

Guides  made  up  in  fifths,  tabs  in  assorted  or  "staggered" 
positions,  and  positions  repeated  to  whatever  extent  necessary. 

Guides  for  cards  up  to  5x8  inches : 

Linen  card  stock,  celluloided  after  printing  to  protect  tabs. 
Soiled  and  "dog-eared"  tabs  are  unsightly  and  illegible,  and  a 
common  cause  of  misfiling. 

Guides  for  larger  cards  and  correspondence: 
•    Heavy-weight  manila  is  recommended.     In  files  containing 
data  of  a  miscellaneous  nature — i.e.,  architectural  plates,  catalogs, 
etc. — ^heavy  pressboard,  metal-tipped  guides  may  be  used  advan- 
tageously. 

Good  Guiding.    Depends  upon  the  depth  (from  back  to  front) 
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of  the  file  drawer,  the  class  of  material  and  thickness  of  guides. 
Card  Index,    A  guide  to  every  20-40  cards. 
Alphabetic  File.    A  guide  about  every  inch. 
Numeric  File.    A  guide  every  10  or  20  numbers. 

XI.    Duties  of  Clerks  Assigned  to  Filing 

For  example: 

Responsibilities  may  be  divided  according  to  experience  and 
efficiency  as  well  as  by  amoimt  of  filing  and  looking  up  required. 

(a)  File  Clerk  Work  (may  be  handled  by  one  clerk) 

1.  Assort  papers  for  file,  rough  assorting  by  State;  then  alpha- 

betically by  Town.    Final  assorting  of  each  Town  alphabet- 
ically by  Name.    Use  Assorting  Book. 

Assorting   Book   is   a   book   having   heavy   cardboard 
leaves,  each  marked  according  to  the  System  of  Filing. 
For  example : 

In  Geographical  Filing,  there  will  be  one  Assorting 
Book  arranged  by  State — ^Alabama,  Arkansas,  Connecticut, 
etc. 

Another  Assorting  Book  indexed  with  the  letters  of  the 
Alphabet  is  used  for  assorting  each  State  by  Town.  Then, 
by  clearing  the  book,  the  same  indexes  may  be  used  for 
assorting  by  name. 

2.  File  papers  in  proper  place. 

For  example: 

Papers  for  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lee, 

Richmond, 

Virginia. 
File  in  Virginia  drawer  containing  Virginia 

back  of  Richmond, 

under  Lee, 

after  Q.  Lee, 

before  S.  Lee. 

Of  course,  Robert  D.  would  precede  Robert  E.,  and 
Robert  F.  would  follow. 

3.  Verify  files — see  that  proper  sequence  is  maintained. 
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4.  Verify  addresses  for  which  no  Index  Card  is  found  and  have 

Index  Card  made,  or  correction  attended  to. 
For  example : 

Sheet  is  marked  "Plana,  Texas."    No  such  town.    Sheet 
is  corrected  to  "Piano,  Texas,"  and  filed  in  proper  place. 

Index  Cards  may  be  made  for  towns  which  exist  but 
are  not  Post  Offices. 

5.  Look  up  requests  for  papers. 

(b)  File  Clerk  Work  (may  be  handled  by  another  clerk) 

1.  Look  for  papers  requested  by  other  clerks  or  departments; 

attach  all  papers  found  and  send  to  person  requesting  them. 

2.  Assort,  file  and  verify  all  papers  in  one  small  section  (when 

duties  are  divided  between  two  clerks). 

(c)  Cases  Where  Records  are  Not  Found  When  Requested 

1.  Handling  of — 

Special  Requests. 
For  example :  Special  investigation  may  be  required. 

Charge  Sheet  or  Record  is  found  (some  one  has  already 
drawn  papers). 

For  example:  Papers  may  be  recalled  from  person,  or  spe- 
cial request  simply  marked  to  show  date  papers  were  drawn 
or  who  has  them. 

2.  Records  of  Percent  not  found  are  direct  reflection  on  accu- 

racy of  filing  and  of  look-up.  If  papers  are  properly  filed, 
they  should  be  found  when  desired. 

XII.    Revision  of  Records 

The  work  done  by  file  clerk  must  be  accurate  or  the  records 
cannot  be  located  quickly.  The  first  essential  qualification  of 
a  file  clerk  is  accuracy;  the  second,  Accuracy;  the  third,  AC- 
CURACY. 

In  order  to  know  that  the  records  you  are  responsible  for  are 
accurate,  part  of  each  day  should  be  spent  in  revision  of  files. 
This  is  an  important  division  of  your  work  and  a  certain  definite 
time  should  be  alloted  for  it. 

'It  is  well  to  draw  up  a  daily  schedule  so  as  to  insure  the 
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necessary  amount  of  revision.     The  supervisor  should  have  a 
record  of  revision  work  handed  to  him  at  the  close  of  each  day. 
Example : 


REPORT    OF    FILE    REVISION. 
Division Date 

DAILY  SCHEDULE 

LOCATION 

3  Guides  Shipping  Authorities   

3  Guides  B/L's 

A-C 
40-100 

• 

etc. 

3  Guides  Correspondence   . . '. 

3  Guides  Orders 

2  Inches  Cards   

Signed 

XIII.    Weeding  Out  Old  Records 

The  management  should  decide  the  length  of  time  necessary 
to  keep  records.  File  clerks  should  report  to  supervisor  if 
records  are  not  destroyed  when  they  have  served  their  purpose. 

XIV.    Conclusion 

The  fundamental  qualifications  of  a  file  clerk  are  Health, 
Accuracy,  Speed,  Neatness  and  Willingness  to  cooperate.  These 
are  acquired  by  Thought,  Concentration  and  Effort. 

The  efficiency  of  any  organization  depends  primarily  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  individual  worker.  The  success  of  the  indi- 
vidual depends  upon  the  success  of  the  organization. 

Think  of  the  customer  as  a  friend.  His  letters,  on  which  you 
look  up  the  necessary  papers,  are  requests  for  a  favor,  or  a  state- 
ment that  he  is  not  pleased.  You  have  a  service  to  perform  and 
you  want  to  do  it  in  the  same  way  you  would  if  the  customer 
were  seated  at  your  desk.  Without  accurate  records  your  friend 
will  not  be  served  intelligently;  it  is  up  to  you. 
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Think  before  you  act.  Many  clerks  are  unsuccessful  because 
of  failure  to  think  quickly  and  correctly.  Study  yourself,  strive 
to  improve.  Intelligent  work  is  the  secret  which  opens  the  door 
to  Success. 

Give  each  day's  work  the  attention  that  it  demands.  Try  to 
prevent  errors.  Be  alert  to  see  where  time  and  effort  can  be 
saved.  Make  suggestions  if  you  believe  that  any  part  of  the 
work  can  be  improved. 

Study  yourself  and  the  work  of  the  organization  and  plan 
on  your  future  position.  Aim  at  a  definite  kind  of  work,  be  on 
the  job,  seek  to  improve  your  talents. 


C— OUTLINE  FOR  MANUAL  FOR  OFFICE  BOYS 

AND    MESSENGERS 

General 

This  manual  is  written  to  help  you.  Take  time  to  study  the 
instructions  so  that  you  will  be  conversant  with  the  subject  matter 
given.  Ignorance  of  a  rule  will  not  be  considered  an  excuse  for 
failure  to  act  according  to  its  teachings. 

A  line  of  battleships  moves  as  fast  as  the  slowest  ship.  A 
chain  is  as  strong  as  the  weakest  link.  The  success  of  a  business 
depends  upon  the  work  done  by  each  individual. 

Instructions 

Boys  receive  instructions  from  the  supervisor  in  charge  of  the 
work,  or  in  his  absence  from  the  assistant  supervisor.  The  work 
assigned  should  be  done  willingly  and  quickly.  Put  all  your 
energy  in  doing  your  work  well;  do  not  waste  time  worrying 
about  what  you  are  going  to  get  out  of  it.  Be  alert  to  learn 
something  about  the  job  ahead. 

Courtesy 

"Good  manners  are  not  an  ornament  which  can  be  put  off  and 
on.  If  they  are  to  grace  the  person,  they  must  be  worn  all  the 
time.  They  must  be  a  part  of  the  character  and  an  indication  of 
the  care  and  thought  we  have  for  others." 

Courtesy  is  demanded  from  every  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion.   It  costs  nothing  and  does  much  to  raise  the  tone  of  the 
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Institution.    No  matter  what  position  you  hold,  courtesy  is  due 
you  and  expected  from  you. 

Boys  shall  be  courteous  and  shall  conduct  themselves  at  all 
times  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner.  Words  are  one  means  of 
expression,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  expressed  is  just 
as  important.  Courtesy  makes  friends  for  yourself  and  the  com- 
pany ;  it  reduces  the  friction  of  your  work  and  raises  your  stand- 
ing with  your  employer.  Remember  that  the  "voice  with  the 
smile  wins." 

General  Conduct 

Running,  scuffling,  loitering  and  loud  talking  in  the  elevators 
or  corridors  of  the  company's  building  are  prohibited. 

Smoking,  chewing  gum,  eating  lunch,  reading  personal  letters, 
books,  papers,  etc.,  will  not  be  permitted  during  office  hours. 

Qothing  aot  in  use  shall  be  kept  in  the  place  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

Personal  Appearance 

Be  careful  of  your  personal  appearance.  It  is  noticed  by 
every  one  with  whom  you  come  in  contact.  Neatness,  cleanli- 
ness, carriage  and  address  are  marks  of  self-respect,  and  it  is 
self-respect  which  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  a  boy  in  the  estima- 
tion of  everyone. 

Punctuality 

"I  owe  all  of  my  success  in  life  to  having  been  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  time." — Lord  Nelson. 

A  boy  cannot  afford  to  get  the  reputation  of  not  being  on 
time.  Punctuality  creates  confidence  and  makes  the  person  to 
whom  you  report  feel  that  you  are  conscientious  and  serious  in 
your  work.  Make  it  a  point  to  report  ten  minutes  earlier  than 
the  regular  time.  "Better  late  than  never"  is  not  nearly  as  good 
a  maxim  as  "better  never  late." 

Accuracy 

Learn  to  do  your  work  right  the  first  time.  Seek  to  do  your 
task  so  well  that  soon  your  employer  will  know  that  he  can  de- 
pend on  you. 

Avoid  slipshod,  careless  and  indifferent  habits.    When  enclos- 
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ing  correspondence  in  envelopes,  see  that  the  papers  are  neatly 
folded  and  that  the  name  on  the  envelope  corresponds  to  that 
which  is  on  the  letter.  If  you  have  occasion  to  dust  a  desk,  see 
that  everything  is  placed  in  the  same  position  in  which  you 
found  it. 

Economy 

Economy  means  to  make  the  greatest  use  of  everything  which 
is  in  your  possession.  This  applies  to  lead  pencils  and  stationery 
as  well  as  to  money  and  time.  You  would  not  think  of  using 
half  a  dollar  out  of  every  dollar  that  you  own  and  throwing  away 
the  other  half.  Therefore,  do  not  use  half  a  lead  pencil  or  half 
a  sheet  of  paper  and  throw  away  the  remaining  half.  Practise 
economy  and  it  will  grow  to  be  one  of  the  best  habits  you  can 
acquire.  Don't  take  ten  minutes  to  do  a  thing  that  can  be  done 
in  five  minutes. 

Cooperation  and  Team  Work 

Men  in  an  army  are  trained  to  work  together  in  order  to  get 
the  greatest  efficiency  from  each  man.  "In  union  there  is 
strength." 

Help  your  fellow  worker.  If  you  are  not  busy,  try  to  help 
someone  who  is  busy.  Try  to  overlook  the  faults  of  those  with 
whom  you  come  in  contact.  Study  your  own  faults  and  try 
to  remedy  them. 

Observation 

To  cultivate  the  habit  of  observation  is  one  of  the  great  aids 
to  self -education.  When  you  are  passing  through  the  corridors 
of  the  company's  buildings,  study  the  names  of  the  departments 
and  inquire  as  to  the  business.  Keep  your  eyes  open  and  think. 
Learn  to  anticipate  the  next  thing  to  be  done  and  do  it. 

Attention 
It  is  a  simple  matter  to  pay  attention  to  that  which  interests 
you,  but  to  pay  attention  to  that  which  does  not  interest  you  is 
difficult.  Make  it  a  rule  to  pay  attention  to  everything  that  seems 
uninteresting  and  you  will  find  yourself  developing  a  quality 
which  will  be  of  great  value. 
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Concentration 
Concentration  is  the  power  to  think  about  one  subject  at  a 
time.  This  may  seem  an  easy  thing  to  do,  but  you  will  find  it 
difficult  to  hold  your  mind  on  one  subject  longer  than  five  min- 
utes. In  all  cases  you  must  listen  attentively  to  an)rthing  which 
is  said  to  you  and  any  instructions  which  may  be  given.  If, 
however,  you  find  your  mind  wandering  while  you  are  listening 
to  instructions,  you  must  bring  your  mind  back  to  the  subject. 
Do  not  attempt  to  answer  before  you  have  heard  all  instructions. 

Answering  the  Annunciator 

The  annunciator  shall  be  answered  promptly,  and  messages 
delivered  quickly  and  accurately.  Listen  carefully  to  what  is 
being  said  and  let  the  person  who  is  giving  you  the  instructions 
know  that  you  have  understood  him.  It  is  better  to  ask  to  have 
a  message  repeated  than  to  deliver  it  incorrectly. 

Answering  the  Telephone 

The  telephone  shall  be  answered  promptly,  in  the  following 
manner : 

1 — Remove  the  receiver  and  say,  "Mr.  A 's  telephone."     If 

there  is  no  answer,  repeat  the  statement.    Speak  clearly  and 
distinctly,  but  not  too  loudly,  directly  into  the  mouthpiece. 

2 — If  Mr.  A has  stepped  out  of  the  office,  you  will  say, 

"Mr.  A has  stepped  out  of  the  office.     Do  you  wish  to 

leave  any  message?" 

3 — If  the  person  wishes  to  leave  a  message,  take  it,  together 
with  his  name  and  telephone  number. 

Visitors 
Treat  all  visitors  with  courtesy  and  give  them  all  of  your 
attention.  Whenever  possible,  obtain  a  card  of  such  informa- 
tion as  will  enable  you  to  make  an  intelligent  report  to  the  person 
who  is  being  called  on.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  request  the 
caller  to  wait,  you  will  be  careful  to  find  out  when  the  person 
called  on  is  disengaged  and  remind  him  that  the  caller  is  waiting. 
Do  not  inform  the  caller  that  the  person  he  wishes  to  see  is  in 
or  out  until  you  are  certain  that  you  are  correct. 
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General   Instructions   for   Office   Boys   and   Messengers 

Be  Courteous — Be  on  the  Job 

1— Be  sure  that  you  thoroughly  understand  instructions  or  di- 
rections given  before  you  attempt  to  carry  them  out. 

2 — If  you  do  not  understand  what  has  been  said,  ask  questions 
in  as  clear  and  concise  a  manner  as  possible.  A  request  for 
more  information  will  be  excused,  but  an3rthing  done  be- 
cause you  do  not  understand  what  is  wanted  will  not  be 
overlooked. 

3 — When  you  know  what  is  desired  act  at  onte.  Promptness 
is  a  valuable  asset  and  a  necessary  characteristic  for  success. 

4 — If  you  make  a  mistake  go  to  the  person  concerned  and 
frankly  report  your  error.    Be  honest  in  all  things. 

5 — Many  people  make  a  bad  impression  because  they  talk  too 
loudly  or  too  much.  Be  orderly,  quiet  and  well  mannered 
at  all  times. 

6 — If  you  have  a  paper  to  deliver  to  a  busy  man,  hand  it  to  him 
after  he  shows  that  he  is  ready  to  talk  to  you.  Rushing  in 
and  laying  papers  in  front  of  him,  or  interrupting  a  con- 
versation shows  lack  of  consideration. 

7 — If  you  give  information  be  sure  that  your  statements  are 
correct.  If  you  are  asked  questions,  give  direct,  accurate 
answers.  Statements  beginning,  "I  guess"  are  not  worth 
much. 

8 — Be  careful  in  handling  papers.  Keep  them  orderly  and 
unsoiled.  Every  paper  is  valuable  and  its  loss  may  cause 
considerable  trouble. 

9 — ^^Be  on  time.    Make  it  your  business  to  please  your  employer. 
If  he  needs  your  services  after  the  closing  bell,  be  willing 
to  stay  and  assist  him.     The  boy  who  watches  the  clock 
.  cannot  succeed. 

10 — ^Have  a  regard  for  property.  Use  the  furniture  of  the  office- 
as  you  would  if  you  owned  it.  Take  pride  in  keeping  the 
equipment  of  the  building  in  good  condition. 
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Below  are  some  questions  for  you  to  ask  yourself: 

1 — ^Am  I  Ambitious? 
2 — Am  I  Industrious? 
3 — ^Am  I  Courteous? 
4— Am  I  Truthful? 
5 — ^Am  I  Dependable? 
6 — Am  I  Punctual? 
7 — Am  I  Observing? 

8 — Am  I  Willing  to  Cooperate  with  my  fellow  workers? 
9 — Am  I  Making  Good? 
10 — What  Am  I  Doing  to  Improve  Myself? 

To  Succeed  you  must  have  your  mind  on  the  job  every  min- 
ute.   "The  hits  you  made  yesterday  won't  win  today's  game." 

D.— OUTLINE   FOR  TEACHING   EMPLOYES   IN 
OFFICES   OF  AVERAGE   SIZE 

As  some  of  the  members  of  this  Association  do  not  have  large 
office  forces  an  effort  has  been  made  to  suggest  methods  of 
teaching  employes  in  offices  of  average  size. 

The  following  questionaire  was  sent  to  105  members  of  The 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools : 

1 — How  many  employes  are  there  in  your  office? 

2 — Do  you  consider  it  economical  to  employ  one  or  more  instruc- 
tors to  teach  your  office  employes  the  work  they  are  called 
upon  to  do? 

3 — Please  check  any  of  the  following  methods  of  instruction  now 
in  use  in  your  office  and  indicate  alongside  the  methods  you 
use  those  you  consider  successful. 

(a)  Office  manuals  and  instruction  books. 

(b)  Libraries. 

(c)  Periodical  or  irregular  lectures. 

(d)  Study  groups,  using  miscellaneous  books,  magazines 
and  the  like  as  a  basis. 

(e)  Study  groups  using  correspondence  courses  as  a  basis. 

(f)  Subscribing    for    correspondence    courses    for    indi- 
viduals. 

(g)  House  organs. 

(h)  Bulletins,  wall  signs,  etc. 
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The  results  are  shown  on  the  attached  sheet 

The  answers  to  this  questionaire  indicate  that  offices  of  the 
average  size  could  not  economically  maintain  an  Office  Work 
School,  as  the  term  is  understood,  but  could  adopt  other  methods 
of  instruction  and  education,  which  would  be  economical  and 
profitable.  As  it  is  necessary  for  all  offices  to  have  some  method 
of  teaching  untrained  help,  we  have  considered  that  the  organi- 
zation perfected  to  do  such  work  is  in  a  broad  sense  an  Office 
Work  School. 

Teaching  New  Employes 

Definition:  For  the  purpose  of  this  syllabus  a  new  employe 
shall  be  considered  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  work  he  is 
to  do. 

Individual  Instruction 

Class  instruction,  when  practicable,  is  desirable,  but  of  course 
it  is  not  always  feasible  in  the  office  of  average  size.  The  new 
employe  therefore  must  be  instructed  individually.  He  may  be 
taught : 

1 — By  oral  instruction  from  an  employe  who  has  the  teaching 
spirit  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  work. 

2 — By  having  an  opportunity  to  do  actual  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  competent  person. 

The  new  employe  should  be  taught  one  feature  of  the 
work  at  a  time,  and  practice  until  he  is  master  of  the  details 
of  this  operation.  He  should  then  be  instructed  in  other 
phases  of  the  work  in  the  same  manner  until  he  is  capable 
of  carrying  the  full  load. 

3 — By  having  his  errors  explained  to  him  by  the  supervisor  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  division  where  the  practice  work  is  being 
done. 

4 — By  having  such  parts  of  the  routine  as  are  difficult  written 
in  a  clear,  concise  manner  so  that  he  can  do  some  study  with- 
out supervision.  These  lessons  should  be  the  basis  for  study 
and  instruction.  The  preceding  chapters  of  this  and  the  1916 
syllabus  may  be  used  as  an  outline,  in  writing  up  such  routine 
.work. 
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Subjects  for  Instruction  and  Study   - 

The  following  subjects  are  suggested  for  training  new  em- 
ployes : 

1 — ^A  short  history  of  the  company,  and  the  nature  of  its  business. 

2 — An  outline  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  departments. 

3 — The  character  of  the  trade. 

4 — The  general  method  of  buying,  advertising  and  distribution. 

5 — The  general  policy  and  ideals  of  the  company. 

6 — The  operations  involved  in  the  shipment  of  goods.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  a  trip  thru  the  offices  and  factory,  with 
the  instructor,  who  will  explain  the  work  in  the  various  de- 
partments and  the  relation  of  the  departments  to  the  organi- 
zation. 

7 — Teaching  the  specific  routine  pertaining  to  the  work  new 
employes  are  going  to  do.  When  practicable,  written  lessons 
should  be  drawn  up  so  that  the  routine  may  be  studied. 

In  addition  to  this  new  clerks  should  become  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  common  forms  such  as : 

a.  Order. 

b.  Shipping  authority. 

c.  Stock  requisition. 

d.  Invoice. 

e.  Returned  goods  forms. 

f.  Bills  of  lading. 

g.  Tags,  freight  bills,  etc. 

At  this  time  the  employe  should  be  ready  to  take  up  the  actual 
work.  It  is  well  to  teach  a  lesson  and  then  give  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  fix  the  points  learned  by  actually  doing  the  work 
which  has  been  explained.  This  practice  work  should  be  carried 
on  under  close  supervision  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  work. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  mentioned,  new  employes  should 
be  supplied  with  a  booklet  containing  general  information  which 
is  necessary  for  all  clerks.  This  should  contain  such  instruc- 
tions as: 

1 — Absence  rules  '4 — Cleanliness. 

2 — Bell  signals.  5 — Courtesy. 

3 — Bulletin  boards.  6 — Educational  offers. 
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7 — Elevators.  1 7 — ^Resignations. 

8 — Fire  regulations.  18 — Restaurant. 

9 — ^Library.  19 — Rest  rooms. 

10 — ^Lockers.  20 — Silence. 

11 — ^Lost  and  fotmd.  21 — Suggestions. 

12 — Overtime.  22 — ^Tardiness. 

13 — Pay  day.  23 — Telephone. 

14 — Physical  examination.  24 — Vacations. 

1 5 — Questions.  25 — ^Visitors. 

16 — Registering.  26 — Working  hours. 

27 — ^Written  and  oral  communications  in  business. 

Such  information  printed  and  handed  to  new  employes  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  customs  of  the 
organization  and  makes  it  easy  for  them  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  new  environment. 

Teaching  Present  Employes 

Definition :  A  present  employe  is  one  already  employed.  He 
may  need  further  training  to  develop  his  general  efficiency  or  to 
fit  him  for  another  position. 

Method  of  Instruction 

Class  instruction,  when  practicable,  is  desirable,  but  it  is  not 
always  feasible  in  the  office  of  average  size.  The  employes, 
therefore,  must  be  instructed  either  individually,  by  study,  or  in 
conferences.    This  training  may  be  given : 

1 — By  an  employe  who  has  teaching  ability  and  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  work. 

2-r-By  requiring  the  employes  in  a  lower  grade  to  study  for  a 
position  in  the  next  higher  grade. 

3 — ^By  actual  performance  of  the  duties  in  this  next  higher  posi- 
tion under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, and  the  person  in  direct  charge  of  the  work. 

4 — By  the  person  in  the  lower  grade  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  person  in  the  higher  grade  during  vacations,  etc. 

5 — By  lectures  for  all  employes. 

6— By  occasional  conferences  of  groups  of  employes. 
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7 — By  the  head  of  the  department  or  some  designated  person 
studying  the  methods  used  by  the  employes  in  carrying  on 
his  work.  The  department  head  giving  council  which  will 
tend  to  improve  the  employe's  efficiency. 

8 — By  constantly  encouraging  employes  to  make  suggestions 
which  will  tend  to  improve  the  routine.  Such  suggestions 
should  be  placed  in  use  quickly,  or  the  reason  they  are  not 
used,  carefully  explained  to  the  employe. 
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E.— BIBLIOGRAPHY 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH. 

Subject  Author, 

Business  English Carl  C.  Marshall 

Partial  Contents: 

Business  Letters.  Qasses  of  Business  Letters.  Sugges- 
tions Regarding  Dictation.  Filing.  Hints  for  Stenographers. 
Letters  Soliciting  Trade.  Needless  Words.  Remittances. 
Typewriting. 

Business  Speller  and  Vocabulary K  H.  Eldridge 

Correct  English  Calendar  Drill-Book Josephine  T.  Baker 

Useful  for  the  purpose  of  self-education. 

Correct  English — How  to  Use  It Josephine  T.  Baker 

The  purpose  is  to  secure  better  results  in  English  in  all 
classes  of  schools;  containing  shorter  exercis4»  than  usually 
given  in  text-books. 

English  for  Business  Uses  and  Correspondence Sherwin  Cody 

Entire  subject  of  English  in  its  application  to  business 
forms,  customs  and  usages. 

Everyday  Words  and  Their  Uses Rob.  Palfrey  Utter 

A  guide  to  correct  diction.  Explains  the  meaning  and 
use  of  a  thousand  or  more  expressions  which  are  frequently 
misused  or  misunderstood.  Gives  the  information  in  compact, 
accessible  form. 

■ 

How  I  Can  Increase  My  Vocabulary Josephine  T.  Baker 

This  book  is  liberally  sprinkled  with  quotations  from  the 
best  authors  and  shows  their  application  and  relation  to  the 
subject-matter;  adaptable  for  self-study. 

Pace  Standardized  Course  in  English Horatio  N.  Drury 

Thirty-four  complete,  practicable,  interesting  up-to-date 
lessons  covering  Grammar,  Punctuation,  Pronunciation,  Word 
Usage  and  Letter  Writing.  Adaptable  to  teaching  or  for 
self-study.  Based  on  modem  teaching  principles  and  business 
methods. 
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Subject  Author, 

Practical  Synonyms John  H.  Bechtel 

Designed  to  give  skill  in  the  choice  and  right  use  of 
words  and  to  afford  variety  and  facility  of  expression. 

Proof-Reading  and  Punctuation Adele  M.  Smith 

Partial  G>ntents: 

Proof-Reading.  Proof  Marks.  Preparing  Copy.  Punc- 
tuation. 

Punctuation F.   Horace  Teall 

Principles  and  rules,  also  chapters  on  Spelling. 

Style  Book  of  Business  English.. .H.  W.  Hammond  and  Max  J.  Herzberg 

A  manual  of  business  English  for  use  in  the  commercial 
courses  of  high  schools,  business  colleges,  and  universities. 
Contains  also  a  chapter  on  filing. 

The  Art  of  Writing  and  Speaking  the  English  Language... Sherwin  Cody 

Model  Letters  of  all  kinds.  Rules  of  Grammar  and  Punc- 
tuation.   Customs  and  Regulations  of  Post  Office. 

The  Correct  Word — How  to  Use  It Josephine  T.  Baker 

Comprehensive  work  of  quick  reference  for  the  home, 
the  office,  and  the  school. 

Your  Every-Day  Vocabulary Josephine  T.  Baker 

This  book  takes  up  difficult  and  important  words,  de- 
scribes them,  gives  the  correct  pronunciation  and  uses  them 
in  quotations  from  standard  authors. 


CORRESPONDENCK 

Building  Your  Business  by  Mail Wm.  G.  Qifford 

A  compilation  of  successful  advertising  campaigns,  rep- 
resenting every  line  of  business. 

Business  Correspondence Forest  Crissey 

Intended  to  assist  the  commercial  student  who  has  just 
entered  the  business  world.    Useful  also  as  a  reference  book. 
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Subject.  Author. 

Business  Correspondence  and  Forms Thos.  H.  Russell 

Showing  how  business  houses  are  dependent  on  their 
correspondence. 

i 

Business  Correspondence  and  Manual  of  Dictation.... WiUiam  H.  Brown 

Containing  copies  of  actual  business  correspondence,  col- 
lected from  representative  houses. 

Business  Letter  Writing  Taught  in  Ten  Lessons 

R.  H.  Puffer  and  F.  C  Walsh 

A  practical  course  in  Letter  Writing  expressed  in  simple 
every-day  English.  Shows  how  to  plan  and  write  Sales 
Letters,  Collection  Letters,  Form  Letters,  Traffic  Letters, 
FoUow-Up  Letters,  etc.,  etc.  Valuable  material  for  students 
of  letter  writing. 

How  to  Write  Business  Letters W.  K.  Smart 

Takes  the  actual  every-day  correspondence  and  shows  how 
to  answer  it  with  best  results.  Gives  letters  that  have  sold 
goods,  collected  accounts,  adjusted  complaints,  increased  trade 
and  prestige. 

How  to  Write  a  Business  Letter Chas.  R.  Wiers 

A  reflection  of  some  of  the  experiences  of  the  Chief 
Correspondent  of  one  of  the  largest  mail  order  houses  in  the 
United  States. 

Letters  That  Land  Orders John  H.  Lytle 

Showing  how  real  sales  value  can  be  put  in  a  letter. 

Letters  That  Make  Good Pool  and  Buzzell 

Consisting  of  two  parts ;  the  first,  containing  a  discussion 
of  business  letter-writing;  the  second,  presenting  a  large 
number  of  illustrative  letters. 

Making  the  Letter  Pay A.  Peter  Stowe 

Partial  Contents: 

The  Business  Letter.  The  Building  of  a  Letter.  How 
to  Write  a  Business  Letter.  The  Form  Letter.  Distributing 
and  Mailing.  The  Correspondence  File.  Numerical  Qassi- 
fication  of  Correspondence.  The  File  Guard.  The  Follow- 
Up  Filing  Documents.     Catalog  Filing. 
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Subject  Author. 

Sales  Letter  Writing American  Business  Book  Company 

Scientific  Business  Letter- Writing L.  £.  Ludwig 

Precepts  are  the  result  of  practical  experience.  Pre- 
pared by  a  Correspondent  with  ten  years'  experience  in 
building  up  business  by  mail. 

Talks  on  Business William  Cushing  Bamburgh 

Principles,  rules,  customs  and  methods  have  been  gathered 
into  a  text-book  written  and  compiled  with  commercial 
authority  based  upon  an  experience  in  handling  the  corre- 
spondence of  many  large  firms  and  corporations. 

The  Business  Letter Ion  £.  Dwyer 

Taking  the  student  beyond  the  mechanical  arrangement 
of  the  letter. 


OFFICE  METHODS. 

Business  Organization  and  Combination Lewis  H.  Haney 

Outlining  elements  and  principles  of  business  organiza- 
tion. 

Economics  of  Business Norris  A.  Brisco 

A  clear  presentation  of  modern  principles  and  methods. 
Valuable  for  reference. 

Executive  Control Factory  Management  Series 

Filing  Systems Edward  A.  Cope 

Containing  information  as  to  chief  characteristics  of 
modern  methods  and  their  application. 

How  to  Systematize  a  Day's  Work A.  W.  Shaw  Company 

Presentation  of  practical  methods. 

Increasing  Human  Efficiency  in  Business Walter  D.  Scott 

A  chart  and  compass  for  the  young  man  who  seeks  real 
and  genuine  success,  explaining  the  various  factors  which 
affect  individual  efficiency. 
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Subject.  Author. 

Indexing  and  Filing E.  R.  Hudders 

Written  with  the  idea  of  codifying  the  rules  covering  the 
indexing  and  filing  of  records  such  as  would  ordinarily  be 
found  in  commercial  organizations. 

Modem  Filing W.  D.  Wigent  and  others 

Up-to-date  information  on  the  Shannon  and  the  vertical 
file,  on  the  various  systems  ol  indexing  and  alphabetical  filing, 
subject  filing,  follow-up  systems,  stock  record  keeping,  etc. 

Office  Management A.  W.  Shaw  G>mpany 

Presenting  the  problems  of  organization,  hiring,  handling 
and  paying  office  help,  desk  methods,  etc. 

Office  Organization  and  Management.. Lawrence R.Disksee and H.RBlain 

A  description  of  office  organization  and  management 
under  English  methods. 

Office  Training  for  Stenographers R.  P.  Sorelle 

Gives  exceptionally  useful  and  complete  explanations,  with 
exercises  on  office  routine,  postal  information,  filing  and  in- 
dexing, office  appliances,  etc.  Gives  knowledge  and  training 
that  employers  call  experience. 

Primer  of  Scientific  Management Frank  B.  Gilbreth 

Dealing  with  the  problem  of  maximum  prosperity  for  the 
employer,  coupled  with  maximum  prosperity  for  each  em- 
ployee. 

Scientific  Management:   A  History  and  Criticism H.  B.  Drury 

A  very  good  summary  of  the  subject,  treating  in  the 
first  part,  the  genesis  of  the  principles  of  scientific  manage- 
ment. In  the  second  part,  reviewing  critically  the  important 
aspects  of  its  use  enumerating  its  limitations  and  possibilities. 

Systematic  Filing J.  Kaiser 

Qassification,  Systematic  Indexing,  Card  Index,  Book 
Index. 

The  American  Office J.  Wm.  Schulze 

The  whole  subject  of  office  organization  and  management 
is  treated  from  the  practical  business  man's  point  of  view. 
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Subject  Author. 

The  Card  Index  System R.  B.  Byles 

Its  Principles,  Uses,  Operation  and  Component  Parts. 

The  Card  System  at  the  Office J.  Kaiser 

Showing  the  accessible  arrangement  of  information  by 
systematic  indexing. 

What  Every  Business  Woman  Should  Know L.  C.  Kearney 

Gives  information  about  postal  matters,  telegrams,  cable- 
grams, stocks  and  bonds,  legal  terms  and  usages,  real  estate, 
etc.,  with  facsimiles  of  commercial  forms. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Analyzing  Character... Katherine  M.  H.  Blackford  and  Arthur  Newcomb 

The  new  science  of  judging  men;  misfits  in  business,  the 
home  and  social  life. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Dollar  and  Other  Essays Lorin  F.  Deland 

Shows  by  concrete  examples  what  an  asset  to  all  business 
men  is  a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Business  Psychology T.  Sharper  Knowlson 

A  brief  but  comprehensive  work  on  the  operation  and 
cultivation  of  the  mind  in  and  for  business. 

Efficiency Harrington   Emerson 

A  discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  efficiency, 
an  excellent  view  of  existing  conditions  and  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  greater  efficiency  of  method. 

Elements  of  Statistics Arthur  L.  Bowley 

Fatigue  and  Inefficiency Josephme  Goldmark 

Presenting  specific  studies  of  physical  overstrain  in  in- 
dustry, fatigue  and  industrial  accidents,  fatigue  and  output 

Fatigue  Study F.  B.  and  L.  M.  Gilbreth 

Book  presents  the  problem  of  fatigue  in  industry  in  its 
simplest  form  and  outlines  its  practical  solution. 
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Subject.  Author. 

Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Business K  St.  Elmo  Lewis 

A  clear,  clean  cut  discussion  of  modern  business 
problems. 

How  to  Get  Your  Pay  Raised Nathaniel  C.  Fowler 

In  which  sixty-eight  men  who  have  made  good,  who 
have  risen  from  the  ranks  to  high  positions  and  competence, 
tell  how  they  have  won  success. 

How  to  Live  on  24  Hours  a  Day Arnold  Bennett 

A  series  of  personal  essays  discussing  the  problem  of 
attaining  happiness  through  living  the  intenser  life. 

Hygiene  for  the  Worker • Tolman  and  Guthrie 

A  practical,  readable  little  book  well  adapted  to  em- 
ployes in  offices,  shops  and  factories. 

Industrial  Leadership H.  L.  Gantt 

The  author  sets  forth  the  principles  on  which  an  indus- 
trial democracy  can  be  even  more  effective  than  any  system 
of  industrialism  which  can  be  developed  under  autocracy. 

In  the  Front  Office "Rough  Notes  Co." 

Concerning  things  that  affect  the  bank  balance,  containing 
schemes  for  making  the  office  more  productive  at  less  cost. 

Introduction  to  Statistics George  Yule 

College  text-books  treating  the  subject  in  a  scientific 
manner. 

Mental   Efficiency Arnold   Bennett 

Treating  efficiency  as  a  product  of  concentration  which 
in  turn  is  the  product  of  will  power. 

Mental  Efficiency  series,  10  Volumes. 

Vol.  1.  Poise.  Vol.  6.  Practicality. 

Vol.  2.  Character.  Vol.  7.  Opportunities. 

Vol.  3.  Timidity.  Vol.  8.  Perseverance. 

Vol.  4.  Influence.  Vol  9.  Speech. 

Vol.  S.  Common  Sense.  Vol.  10.  Personality. 


'"Subject  Author, 

iifotion  Study Frank  B.  Gilbrcth 

A  practical  book  in  which  the  author  presents  material 
which  attempts  to  show  the  necessity  for  Motion  Study  and 
the  savings  that  are  possible  by  the  application  of  its  under- 
lying principles. 

Philosophy  of  Business A.  B.  Francisco 

The  author  goes  to  the  bottom  of  his  subject  and  places 
the  philosophy  of  business  precisely  where  it  belongs  when 
he  declares  that  service  is  the  center  of  all  business  forces. 

Principles  of  Scientific  Management Frederick  W.  Taylor 

Outlining  the  fundamentals  of  Scientific  Management  and 
the  development  of  principles  from  these  ftmdamentals. 

Psychology  for  Business  Efficiency G.  R.  Eastman 

Psychology  in  -Daily  Life. * Carl  E.  Seashore 

This  work  is  free  from  technical  terms  and  presents  a 
fresh  and  original  arrangement  of  the  material  characteristic 
of  modem  interest  in  the  laws  of  the  mind. 

Science  and  Practice  of  Management A.  Hamilton  Church 

•  •  • 

'  Trieating  the  subject  from  the  practical  point  of  view, 

giving  the  fundamentals  of  the  science  of  management 

Scientific  Management  and  Labor R.  F.  Hoxie 

A  valuable  impartial  study  of  scientific  management  in  its 
relations  to  labor.  Made  for  the  United  States  Commission 
on  industrial  relations. 

The  Administration  of  Industrial  Enterprises Edward  D.  Jones 

Present  problem  of  equipment  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, formation  of  an  administrative  organization,  adjust- 
ment of  relations  of  labor  and  capital  and  process  of  mer- 
cantile distribution. 

The  Ambitious  Woman  in  Business Eleanor  Gilbert 

Written  from  the  points  of  view  of  the  employe  and 
employer.  Deals  with  the  many  types  of  employment  for 
women,  their  possibilities  for  advancement  and  success. 
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Subject.  Author, 

The  Art  of  Handling  Men Jas.  H.  Collins 

Various  phases  of  management  and  its  principles  analyzed. 
Every-day  human  light  on  salesmanship. 

The  Efficient  Man Thos.  D.  West 

This  work  shows  where  the  present  inefficiency  of  man  is 
carrying  the  masses  to  extreme  cost  in  production,  in  building 
and  in  living. 

The  Executive  and  His  Control  of  Men E.  6.  Gowin 

Analyzes  the  individuality  of  the  executive.  Shows  the 
various  means  used  by  him  to  control  and  stimulate  the  rank 
and  file  and  discusses  his  limitations. 

The  Job,  the  Man,  the  Boss Katherine  M.  H.  Blackford 

This  book  is  a  scientific  discussion  of  the  ways  of  deter- 
mining personal  characteristics  and  mental  and  physical  fit- 
ness of  any  man  for  any  job. 

The  Method  of  Recitation Chas.  A.  McMwfy^ 

Prepared  for  use  of  Public  School  Teachers.  Principles 
are  applicable  to  teaching  in  general. 

The  New  Industrial  Day Wm.  C.  Redfield 

A  discussion  of  pressing  problems  by  a  manufacturer 
of  much  experience  in.  various  phases  of  scientific  industrial 
development. 

The  Young  Man  in  Business Edward  Bok 

Covering  the  subjects  of  development,  advancement,  luck, 
salary,  etc.    A  book  which  has  influenced  a  wide  audience  of 
-young  men  for  good. 

Twelve  Principles  of  Efficiency Harrington  Emerson 

These  twelve  principles  are  so  defined  and  so  true  that" 
they  may  be  used  as  gauges.  Any  industry  or  establishment 
may  be  tested  thereby  and  its  efficiency  measured. 
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Mr.  Lewis  O.  Atherton  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men :  These  conventions  are  bright  spots  in  my  year.  This  one 
has  been  a  particularly  bright  spot  in  this  year,  because  of  the 
almost  total  lack  of  bright  spots  here  on  the  speaker's  desk.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  have  noticed  it  or  not,  but  those  of  you 
who  havd  been  at  the  last  two  conventions,  and  now  come  to  this 
one,  have  seen  a  noticeable  diminution  in  the  times  necessary  to 
bum  the  green  light  and  the  red  light  on  the  speaker's  table. 
You  remember  at  Worcester  two  years  ago  we  burned  out  three 
green  and  two  red  lights  during  the  convention,  and  this  time 
they  have  not  been  burning  more  than  five  or  six  times,  and  they 
are  not  going  to  bum  on  me. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  for  the  committee  on  Office  Work 
Schools.  I  have  read  the  report  carefully,  and  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Puffer's  committee  has  made  in  this  report  as  much  of  a 
contribution  as  is  made  in  any  report  of  any  committee  during 
the  convention  thus  far.  These  reports  might  be  improved.  There 
is  not  one  of  them  but  what  might  be  improved  by  the  addition 
of  three  or  four  blank  pages  in  the  back  of  the  book,  so  that  we 
might  take  notes  and  enter  them  on  these  blank  pages. 

As  to  this  office  works  school  question,  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  1913,  nearly  four  years  ago — I  say  that  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  not  quick  in  arithmetic — I  was  hired  by  Swift  & 
Company  in  Chicago  to  take  up  work  with  their  boys.  There 
have  passed  through  my  hands,  up  to  last  Saturday,  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years.  A 
person  would  be  an  absolute  fool  if  he  did  not  get  some  ideas 
from  that  material.  As  the  head  of  one  of  our  important  depart- 
ments said  to  me  the  day  I  was  employed  there,  the  messenger 
service  had  up  to  that  time  consisted  largely  of  legs.  It  still 
consists  pretty  largely  of  legs,  despite  all  the  efforts  we  have  made 
to  add  something  higher  up.  We  have  worked  to  benefit  the  indi- 
vidual boy  rather  than  the  organization  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

We  have  lost  many  boys,  we  have  trained  them  a  little,  and 
then  they  have  gone  out  to  other  places.  But  what  of  it?  I  do 
not  think  that  our  dividends  have  shrunk  noticeably  because  of 
that  fact.  It  costs,  but  what  is  the  difference?  If  all  the  organi- 
zations throughout  the  country  were  doing  something  like  this, 
it  would  reach  a  pretty  large  number  of  boys.  There  is  a  lot  of 
work  which  will  have  to  be  charged  to  advertising  and  to  charity 
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work,  put  it  under  the  head  of  educational  work,  if  you  please, 
I  do  not  care  as  to  that  The  boys  have  gotten  something  out 
of  this  work.  They  would  have  gotten  more  out  of  the  work 
if  they  had  a  more  intelligent  guidance,  but  I  feel  they  have  re- 
ceived something  from  the  work  we  have  attempted  to  do  there ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organization  has  received  something 
that  has  been  touched  upon,  as  far  as  I  remember,*  only  once  in 
this  convention  during  the  last  two  and  a  half  days,  and  that 
was  by  your  Chairman  a  moment  ago  in  presenting  this  report, 
namely,  we  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  each  boy  that  has  gone 
through  this  work,  a  more  or  less  intimate  knowledge,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  time  he  has  spent  in  the  office  work  school. 
That  is  my  only  excuse  for  standing  before  you  to-day.  That 
is  my  contribution  to  thia  discussion — ^that  not  only  the  boy  has 
received  something  in  the  training,  but  we  have  received  some- 
thing as  employers,  because  we  know  better  where  to  place  the 
boy. 

To  illustrate  this  point.  We  had  a  boy  who  was  there  four 
years  ago  when  I  was  employed,  who  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  company  about  four  or  five  months.  We  discovered  in 
that  boy  during  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  the  school 
mathematical  ability.  He  was  the  best  boy  at  the  four  fimda- 
mental  processes  of  arithmetic  I  have  ever  seen  work.  He  was 
a  human  shark  for  figures.  He  remained  with  us,  and  we  ad- 
vanced him  along  in  the  office  end  of  the  business  to  become  a 
junior  clerk.  He  remained  in  this  line  two  and  one-half  years, 
and  inasmuch  as  his  father  was  a  machinist  and  he  had  three 
older  brothers  who  were  machinists,  he  got  the  machinist  bug 
and  asked  to  be  transferred  to  our  machine  shop,  where  he  be- 
came a  machinist's  helper.  After  he  had  been  in  the  machine 
shop  about  nine  or  ten  months  he  had  the  misfortune  to  catch 
his  left  hand  in  some  machinery  we  had  as  well  safeguarded 
as  we  knew  how,  and  lost  two  fingers  on  his  left  hand.  He  was 
back  ready  to  go  to  work  again  inside  of  six  weeks,  and  with 
our  knowledge  of  that  boy — he  was  then  about  eighteen  years 
of  age — ^we  were  able  to  put  him  right  in  the  proper  spot  in  our 
accounting  department,  where  he  is  now  a  junior  clerk  with 
excellent  prospects  for  the  future. 

I  maintain,  members  of  this  convention,  that  anything  which 
gives  an  employer  an  intimate  knowledge  of  an  employe  is  de- 
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cidedly  worth  while.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  call  it  school 
work,  or  betterment  work,  or  welfare  work,  or  what  you  call  it ; 
I  maintain  it  is  the  human  element,  as  has  been  said  over  and 
over  again  here  in  this  convention,  it  is  the  human  element  in 
service  that  we  are  striving  for.  It  is  something  that  you  give 
the  employe,  and  then  it  is  something  that  the  employe  gives  you ; 
it  is  that  muhial  understanding  of  conditions,  of  situations,  and 
of  individuals  that  is  going  to  make  our  progress. 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Hopf:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  your  indulgence 
for  speaking  at  this  moment,  but  I  wish  to  respond  briefly  to 
your  request  that  I  comment  on  the  subject  of  the  Office  Work 
Schools  Report.  On  page  757  of  the  report,  under  the  heading 
"Subjects  for  Instruction  and  Study,"  I  find  enumerated  what 
appear  to  be  important  items. 

The  one  referring  to  Office  Manuals  interests  me  specially, 
and  I  should  like  to  illustrate  what  I  want  to  say  by  referring 
to  an  experience  of  a  few  months  ago.  An  official  of  a  certain 
corporation  wrote  me  for  some  material  on  Office  Manuals  which 
he  might  incorporate  in  a  manual  for  his  own  organization.  I 
sent  him  my  entire  file,  and  some  weeks  after  it  had  been  re- 
turned, I  wrote  the  gentleman  in  question  for  a  copy  of  the 
completed  product.  When  I  received  the  manual  he  had  com- 
piled, I  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  this  is  what 
I  found:  Most  of  the  negative  features  of  the  manuals  I  had 
collected  in  the  last  five  years  had  been  brought  together  in  a 
systematic  manner  and  put  into  this  particular  manual.  Very 
little  of  the  material  in  the  manual  could  be  classified  as  being 
on  the  positive  side  of  things,  or  on  the  encouraging  side  of 
things.  There  was  practically  nothing  that  could  be  construed 
as  evidencing  salesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  company  in  selling 
itself  to  the  individual  employe. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  we  go  through  a  long  series 
of  examinations  of  the  human  material  that  is  offered  to  us. 
We  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  ascertaining  the  prospective 
employe's  experience  and  general  training,  and  then  we  put  him 
through  certain  psychological  tests.  Afterwards  we  take  him  to 
the  doctor,  who  subjects  him  to  a  rigid  medical  examination.  By 
the  time  the  applicant  has  passed  through  the  range  of  these 
activities  he  is  in  a  more  or  less  bewildered  state. 

What  has  occurred?    He  has  been  investigated  in  all  direc- 
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tions  for  the  purpose  of  determining  his  fitness  to  enter  into  the 
organization.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  But  what  has  the  organi- 
zation done  to  outline  to  him  the  advantages  and  benefits  which 
will  result  from  entering  into  its  employ?  The  illustration  I 
gave  a  moment  ago  shows  how  the  organization  should  not  go 
about  it.  In  the  manual  in  question  there  is,  for  instance,  one 
paragraph  to  the  effect  that  loans  of  money  between  employes 
are  absolutely  prohibited,  on  the  penalty  of  instant  dismissal. 
What  lack  of  salesmanship  is  portrayed  in  that  one  statement? 
I  recall  an  office  manual  of  another  organization  which  puts  that 
particular  matter  in  a  vastly  more  effective  way.  It  says:  "We 
believe  that  the  salaries  we  pay  our  employes  are  sufficient  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  loans,  especially  between  fellow  employes. 
We  recognize  the  fact  that  special  conditions  make  it  necessary 
at  times  for  an  employe  to  seek  financial  help.  In  that  event, 
we  have  a  loan  fund  of  which  we  desire  our  employes  to  avail 
themselves,  and  we  invite  them  to  discuss  their  problems  with 
us."  That  puts  the  matter  very  constructively.  I  feel  very 
keenly  on  this  point  of  selling  the  organization  to  the  individual, 
because  the  individual  should  have  a  reasonably  hopeful  outlook 
for  the  future  when  entering  an  organization,  otherwise  he  may 
become  a  problem  a  few  years  hence  when  he  discovers  that  he 
has  been  disappointed  in  the  ambitions  which  he  entertained  at 
the  beginning  of  his  service. 

In  the  Office  Work  School,  then,  one  of  the  best  things  that 
can  be  done  is  to  teach  the  individual  what  the  company  stands 
for  (reading  from  the  report)  : 

1.  A  short  history  of  the  company  and  the  nature  of  its 
business. 

2.  An  outline  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  depart- 
ments. 

It  is  not  enough  that  an  individual  should  know  the  work 
done  at  the  particular  desk  he  is  told  to  occupy.  He  must  know 
how  his  work  is  related  to  the  work  of  the  entire  section  in  which 
he  is  employed;  again,  he  must  understand  the  relation  of  his 
section  to  the  department  in  which  it  is  located.  Finally,  he  must 
know  in  a  general  way  the  relation  of  his  department  to  all  other 
departments  in  the  organization.  It  is  only  in  that  manner  that 
the  quality  of  imagination  can  be  developed  effectively.    Without 
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such  quality  much  progress  by  the  rank  and  file  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. 

Dr.  Kreuzpointner  related  the  value  of  imagination  the  other 
night  so  effectively  that  I  felt  very  keenly  with  him,  because  in 
some  of  my  earlier  educational  experiences  I  had  the  privilege 
of  going  through  a  course  of  training  which  I  believe  directly 
stimulated  my  imagination  in  a  most  effective  manner. 

I  refer  to  a  period  of  study  during  six  years  at  a  Realschule 
in  Kassel,  Germany. 

May  I  take  a  moment  to  point  out  one  of  the  phases  of  work 
in  such  German  schools?  Students  of  the  higher  classes  are  in- 
structed to  attend  selected  performances  at  the  local  theatres,  at 
which  dramas  by  the  great  German  poets,  Schiller,  Goethe  and 
others  are  produced  in  worthy  form.  In  the  classes  in  German 
literature,  students  are  then  required  to  write  essays  on  certain 
phases  of  the  dramas  they  have  witnessed,  and  these  essays  are 
discussed  later  on  in  detail. 

The  result  of  such  work  is  to  enlarge  the  vision  or  horizon 
of  the  student,  to  stimulate  his  imagination  and  to  make  him  view 
things  objectively. 

Touching  upon  the  subject  of  office  boys,  I  have  seen  the  fol- 
lowing plan  of  developing  them  tried  out  with  very  good  results. 

The  boys  are  graded  according  to  classes,  the  boys  of  the 
highest  class  receiving,  say,  $7.00  a  week,  the  boys  in  the  next 
class  $6.00  a  week,  and  the  boys  in  the  lowest  class  $5.00  a 
week. 

The  classes  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  means  of 
red,  white  and  blue  buttons  worn  on  the  lapel  of  the  coat.  De- 
partment heads  recognize  the  boys  by  this  means  and  usually 
select  a  boy  in  the  highest  class  when  an  errand  of  special  im- 
portance is  to  be  attended  to.  The  boys  in  this  class  know  that 
when  the  first  vacancy  in  a  junior  clerkship  in  one  of  the  depart- 
ments occurs,  one  of  their  number  will  be  chosen  to  fill  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  understand  that  any  infraction  of  discipline, 
inattention  to  duty,  or  other  cause  for  criticism  will  result  in 
demotion  to  either  the  middle  or  lowest  class  with  corresponding 
reduction  in  pay. 

In  the  Office  Work  School  the  junior  clerk  should  be  taught 
— and  our  Chairman  touched  on  this  matter — the  importance  of 
coming  to  a  decision  on  a  subject-matter  before  submitting  it  to 
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an  executive  for  final  judgment.  The  average  executive  in  a 
large  business  concern  is  harassed  and  driven  during  the  day's 
work,  battling  against  a  thousand  and  one  conflicting  claims  upon 
his  attention.  It  is  a  trying  experience  for  him  to  have  a  subor- 
dinate approach  him  with  a  long  story,  the  executive  in  the  mean- 
time waiting  patiently  until  the  point  involved  is  revealed  to  him. 
One  of  the  most  successful  executives  I  know  has  met  this  com- 
mon situation  by  interrupting  the  employe,  before  he  has  launched 
into  his  story,  with  the  following  question :  "What  do  you  want 
me  to  do  in  this  matter  ?"  This  question  is  usually  disconcerting, 
and  it  does  not  take  more  than  two  or  three  experiences  of  such 
a  character  for  the  individual  to  resolve  that  he  will  improve  his 
"put  up,"  as  this  executive  calls  it. 

The  executive  teaches  the  employe  to  decide  for  himself  be- 
forehand what  the  solution  should  be  to  a  problem  requiring  ex- 
ecutive judgment.  If  the  decision  is  wrong,  the  executive  tact- 
fully indicates  the  proper  procedure.  If  it  is  correct,  then  the 
executive  has  not  had  his  time  wasted  by  a  long  recital  of  detail ; 
he  simply  says,  "Yes,  go  ahead  and  do  it." 

In  the  Office  Work  School  employes  should  be  taught  by 
means  of  organization  charts  the  relation  of  one  part  of  the  or- 
ganization to  the  others.  The  divisions  of  the  organization  should 
be  clearly  outlined  and  thoroughly  understood  by  all  employes. 
If  the  organization  itself  is  scientifically  laid  out  and  properly 
arranged,  this  fact  may  be  very  eflfectively  indicated  by  exhibit- 
ing on  each  floor  of  the  building  a  subdivision  of  the  organization 
chart  showing  exactly  what  functions  are  performed  on  that  floor. 
All  names  of  individuals  should  be  eliminated  from  the  chart, 
because  it  is  not  important  to  know  the  name  of  the  individual 
who  happens  to  be  the  incumbent  of  any  particular  job.  It  is, 
however,  of  importance  that  the  employe  see  the  organization  in 
all  its  bearings,  understand  the  functions  as  outlined,  and  appre- 
ciate the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  This  work  of  instruc- 
tion along  organization  lines  must  be  carried  on  as  a  definite  part 
of  management  procedure. 

Chairman  Puffer  :  We  considered  putting  in  this  year's  re- 
port the  Manual  on  Correspondence  and  Stenography,  etc.,  which 
appeared  in  last  year's  report,  but  the  cost  of  doing  that  would 
be  so  great  we  did  not  think  it  wise  to  carry  out  the  idea.  How- 
ever, that  could  be  done  now,  as  you  suggest.    Dr.  Galloway  has 
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suggested  that  you  make  a  recommendation  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  then  get  some  action  on  that. 

Chairman  Galloway:  That  seems  to  close  a  very  interest- 
ing session  covering  four  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
corporation  school  training. 

The  meeting  will  now  adjourn. 
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ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSION— OFFICE 

WORK  SCHOOLS 

Thursday  Evening — June  7th^  1917 

Chairman  Puffer:  I  had  my  say  this  morning.  So  this  is 
the  time,  as  I  understand  it,  for  you  people  to  do  the  talking, 
and  if  there  are  any  questions  that  you  have  in  abeyance,  now 
is  the  time  to  bring  them  up,  any  questions  in  the  teaching  of  new 
employes  or  the  carrying  on  of  work  with  the  older  employes. 
I  wonder  how  many  corporations  are  represented  here  which 
have  organized  office  work  schools  or  are  trying  to  organize  of- 
fice work  schools?  Mr.  Dooley,  didn't  you  say  that  you  had 
something  of  a  problem  of  that  kind  touching  your  employes? 

Mr.  C.  R.  Dooley:  No,  not  in  the  way  of  teaching;  it  was  a 
matter  of  investigation,  a  survey  which  I  wish  to  have  Mr.  Hopf 
present. 

Chairman  Puffer:  That  is  a  job  analysis  proposition? 

Mr.  Dooley:  Yes. 

Chairman  Puffer  :  There  was  someone  here  who  had  some 
questions  this  morning  on  this  office  work  school  proposition. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Sheldon  :  I  believe  I  had  one  or  two  questions. 
The  first  question  is  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  boys  for  office 
work  school ;  would  the  same  type  of  boy  do  for  the  office  work 
school  as  will  do  for  general  factory  work  ?  We  have  developed 
a  training  for  our  factory  boys,  and  occasionally  we  have  taken 
these  boys  into  the  office.  We  feel  that  the  problem  is  entirely 
different  with  regard  to  training  boys  for  the  office  from  what 
it  is  in  training  boys  for  the  factory.  Is  it  desirable  to  take  a 
young  man  who  comes  to  us  with  the  idea  of  learning  some  trade 
and  spring  him  into  the  office  work  before  he  goes  into  the  trade? 
He  may  not  be  satisfied  with  the  office  work  and  we  have  a  prob- 
lem on  our  hands  for  which  we  are  responsible. 

Chairman  Puffer  :  In  our  organization  we  do  not  have  much 
of  a  problem  that  way.  Our  office  boy  proposition  is  troublesome 
when  the  boy  gets  to  be  eighteen  years  old.     We  do  not  know 
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what  to  do  with  him  then  in  the  office.  Sometimes  we  find  a  boy 
that  we  can  move  on  and  put  him  in  with  a  buyer  and  let  him 
learn  something  about  buying  and  taking  care  of  forms,  stock 
forms,  etc.,  and  after  a  while  he  may  develop  into  an  assistant 
buyer,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Do  you  know  an  answer  to 
this  question,  Mr.  Atherton?  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience. 

Mr.  Lewis  O.  Atherton  :  I  know  an  answer  to  it,  but  whether 
it  will  help  Mr.  Sheldon  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  We  have  found 
that  so  many  factors  enter  into  it,  what  a  boy  wants  to  do,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  lay  down  any  general 
rules.  We  have  had  in  the  last  four  years  at  Swift  &  Company 
a  considerable  number  of  boys,  a  large  number  of  boys,  who 
thought  they  wanted  to  become  machinists,  and  we  sent  them  out 
to  the  machine  shops,  and  at  least  one-half  of  these  boys  have 
returned  to  the  office.  Then,  again,  we  have  had  boys  hired  for 
machinist's  helpers — ^we  do  not  call  them  apprentices  there,  they 
are  machinist  helpers — ^to  learn  the  machinist  trade,  and  then  they 
find  that  something  is  wrong  with  it,  it  was  not  what  their 
mothers,  or  fathers,  or  uncles,  or  somebody  else  thought  it  was 
going  to  be,  and  then  they  would  go  over  into  the  office.  It  is 
pretty  hard  to  know  just  where  the  spring  fever  side  of  things 
comes  in.  We  have  had  boys  in  the  organization  the  last  four 
springs  who  wanted  to  shift  or  go  out  of  the  job  they  were  in, 
and  go  into  something  else,  and  that  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
spring  fever,  and  if  we  had  a  few  boa  constrictors  or  Indians, 
and  things  like  that,  and  the  boys  could  kill  them,  in  a  week  or 
so  it  would  be  all  right.  But  it  is  hard  to  know  when  the  boy 
is  in  dead  earnest,  and  wants  a  change  for  good  reasons  from 
the  office  to  the  plant,  and  vice  versa,  or  when  it  is  just  something 
seasonable,  when,  if  you  talk  with  him  a  little,  and  give  him  an 
hour's  persuasion  of  one  kind  and  another,  he  gets  it  out  of  his 
system. 

The  experience  of  four  years  is  too  short  a  time  on  which 
to  lay  down  any  general  rule.  Brother  Sheldon  has  been  at  it 
for  thirteen  years,  and  if  he  has  not  found  out  the  answer,  I 
do  not  see  how  you  can  get  it  out  of  me. 

Chairman  Puffer:  If  we  have  no  questions  on  the  organi- 
zation of  the  school,  the  carrying  on  of  the  school,  the  teaching 
of  the  employe,  we  will  go  on  to  the  next  topic,  the  question  of 
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job  analysis.  We  made  an  analysis  of  our  payroll  last  August, 
made  it  in  divisions  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  made  an  anal- 
ysis by  pay,  an  analysis  by  years  of  experience,  an  analysis  by 
education,  etc.,  and  I  presume  that  is  what  Mr.  Hopf  is  going 
to  tell  you  about,  how  to  carry  on  that  kind  of  a  survey.  The 
analysis  by  education  is  very  interesting,  because  it  showed  that 
the  girl — we  employ  mostly  girls — who  had  a  ninth  grade  edu- 
cation in  her  years  of  experience  had  increased,  we  will  say,  she 
had  increased  X  since  she  started  to  work.  The  girl  who  had 
one  year  in  high  school  increased  12  cents  above  X,  and  the  girl 
who  had  two  years  increased  25  cents,  and  the  girl  with  three 
years  in  high  school  more,  and  the  girl  with  four  years  in  high 
school  even  more,  which  shows  that  an  education  in  the  high 
schools  does  make  a  difference  in  the  earning  power  of  the 
people  after  they  get  into  an  organization.  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly what  Mr.  Hopf  has,  but  you  will  know  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Hopf:  I  think  I  must  disabuse  Mr.  Puffer's 
mind  of  his  conception  of  job  analysis,  in  so  far  as  it  is  assumed 
to  agree  with  mine,  and  yet  I  may  be  entirely  wrong.  I  will 
show  the  flow  of  work  through  the  office,  and  I  want  to  show 
how  such  a  process  can  be  of  value  to  the  office  toning  up  its 
procedure,  standardization  of  the  jobs  themselves,  and  the  clear- 
cut  arrangements  of  the  functions  throughout  the  whole  organi- 
zation. 

Chairman  Puffer:  We  analyzed  the  job  of  a  typewriter, 
the  typist,  and  then  the  clerks,  etc. 

Mr.  Hopf:  Well,  I  hope  that  statement  does  not  disappoint 
anybody  in  the  audience.  Before  entering  irilo  a  discussion  of 
this  specific  subject,  I  feel  the  need  for  a  few  general  statements, 
and  I  am  reminded  very  much  of  the  reference  which  Mr.  Har- 
rington Emerson  made  in  the  opening  chapters  of  one  of  his 
books  to  the  effect  that  when  you  wanted  to  answer  certain 
questions  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  time  of 
Adam.  The  point  that  Harrington  Emerson  wanted  to  make  is 
this — it  is  impossible  to  answer  a  question  satisfactorily  unless 
you  give  at  the  same  time  the  background  upon  which  your 
answer  is  based,  and  that  necessarily  involves  going  back  to  first 
principles.  I  am  not  going  to  go  back  as  far  as  Adam,  but  I  do 
want  to  say  something  on  the  subject  of  organization.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  any  scheme  of  organization  necessarily  involves 
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a  clear  conception  of  the  end  to  be  attained  and  the  thoughtful 
and  methodical  devising  of  the  means  by  which  attainment  can 
be  quickly  formulated  and  easily  secured.  I  have  learned  that 
by  heart,  because  it  has  gone  over  into  my  belief  on  the  subject. 
Allow  me  to  repeat  it — any  scheme  of  organization  necessarily 
involves  a  clear  understanding  of  the  end  to  be  attained  and  the 
thoughtful  and  methodical  devising  of  the  means  by  which  such 
attainment  can  be  adequately  formulated  and  easily  secured.  We 
know  that  any  business  organization  may  be  divided  into  at  least 
four  general  departments,  namely,  the  production,  the  selling, 
the  financial  and  the  accounting  departments.  In  my  scheme  of 
things  I  like  to  add  two  more,  the  administrative,  which  stands 
in  the  relation  of  service  to  all  the  other  four,  and  latterly  a  de- 
partment of  human  relations,  than  which  there  can  be  no  more 
important  in  the  whole  organization.  It  is  very  difficult  to  talk 
in  terms  of  organization,  because  you  are  talking  in  the  abstract. 
The  confusion  that  is  often  produced  by  speaking  of  organization 
principles  is  added  to  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  use 
a  standard  terminology.  How  very  few  business  concerns  have 
a  conception  of  what  a  department  is,  what  a  division  is,  what 
a  section  is,  and  what  a  further  subdivision  of  a  section,  namely, 
a  desk,  is. 

In  order  to  assist  in  understanding  organization  of  a  specific 
business  in  which  we  are  engaged,  we  must  know  into  how  many 
principal  divisions  that  organization  is  divided.  Consequently, 
we  must  take  those  principal  divisions  and  call  them  departments, 
each  department  being  the  chief  subdivision  of  any  organization. 
Then  we  come  to  the  individual  department,  and  we  must  con- 
sider that  the  division  is  the  principal  subdivision  in  the  depart- 
ment. Then  we  must  come  to  the  section,  and  recognize  that 
the  section  is  the  principal  subdivision  in  the  division,  and  finally 
to  the  desk,  which  may  be  composed  of  one,  or  any  multiple 
of  one,  being  the  group  at  which  the  routine  detail  work  is  done 
in  the  smallest  possible  subdivision. 

Now,  see  what  that  means,  to  have  an  understanding  for  a 
given  usage  of  these  terms.  It  means  when  you  speak  of  a 
department  that  you  have  in  mind  a  principal  division  of  the 
organization,  not  necessarily  the  latest  addition  to  the  organiza- 
tion, composed  of  some  one  section  head,  and  two  or  three  clerks, 
doing  a  special  line  of  work,  yet  these  terms  are  used  with  the 
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greatest  possible  variety  of  applications  to  different  divisions  of 
the  organization.  So  I  want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  ap- 
plying these  words  with  a  proper  recognition  of  their  applicability, 
setting  them  up  in  an  organization  chart,  and  dividing  the  organi- 
zation according  to  the  conception  of  these  terms. 

Now,  if  you  then — and  to  some  of  the  men  in  this  room  I 
know  this  discussion  is  elemental — if  you  then  draw  up  an  organi- 
zation chart  of  the  particular  organization  to  which  you  belong, 
I  recommend  it  as  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  study.  You 
will  find,  no  doubt,  that  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  the 
lines  connecting  the  different  parts  of  the  organization  so  that 
they  will  not  cross  each  other,  that  there  will  not  be  any  blurring 
of  functions  indicated  on  the  chart  and  overlapping  of  functions, 
dual  authority  over  the  same  subject-matter,  and  otherwise  a  lack 
of  conception  of  a  clear-cut  division. 

Let  me  give  you  from  my  own  file,  a  life  insurance  file,  which 
I  may  mention  because  I  am  going  to  use  some  facts  in  a  few 
moments  which  come  out  of  that  file,  a  definition  of  the  functional 
type  of  life  insurance  organization.  To  my  certain  knowledge 
there  is  only  one  functional  organization  chart  of  a  life  insurance 
company  in  existence.  It  was  interesting  to  me  in  the  Larkin 
Auditorium,  at  the  convention,  to  see  the  chart  of  one  of  our  big- 
gest companies.  It  was  anything  but  a  functional  chart.  It  was 
built  up  around  the  personality  of  the  different  official^  and  in 
order  to  make  the  thing  workable  you  could  see  traced  across  the 
top  a  dual  capacity  in  which  some  of  the  officials  were  working, 
namely,  vice-president-actuary  was  one  combination  I  saw,  vice- 
president-comptroller  another  combination  I  SW*  ami  a  third, 
I  know  it,  but  it  was  not  indicated  on  that^^fcisjfe^^^  similar  dual 
combination.  That  simply  meant  that  tlialr^x^Rtf^  organization 
had  the  peculiarity  of  being  built  around  indivra«a.ls,  and  that  is 
the  greatest  possible  mistake  one  can  make  when  considering 
this  phase  of  the  question  of  organization  and  management.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  completely  ignore  individuals  when  con- 
sidering the  organization.  You  have  got  to  do  it  in  the  abstract, 
you  have  got  to  show  its  divisions,  you  have  got  to  show  its 
functions,  you  have  got  to  show  the  whole  skeleton,  and  you 
must  not  make  the  mistake  of  building  up  your  conception  around 
an  individual.  Why?  Because  the  individual  comes  and  goes, 
but  the  organization  goes  on  forever,  and  when  you  build  up  your 
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conception  of  organization  around  the  personality  of  an  individ- 
ual, no  matter  how  able  he  be,  and  no  matter  how  valuable  to 
the  organization,  you  invite  marked  change,  with  consequent  or- 
ganization strain  when  that  individual  passes  out  in  the  natural 
course  of  events. 

I  had  that  illustrated  in  a  very  interesting  way  about  six 
months  ago.  It  happened  that  some  eighteen  months  ago  I  gave 
a  series  of  lectures  on  organization  and  management  before  the 
Insurance  Institute  of  Hartford,  and  in  connection  with  the  lec- 
tures were  shown  many  lantern  slides  illustrating  organizations 
of  American  Life  Insurance  Companies.  Representatives  of  many 
of  the  companies  were  in  the  audience.  I  left  names  oflf  the 
charts,  but  some  of  the  companies  could  be  recognized,  and  in 
one  case  I  said  that  my  study  of  the  chart  of  that  organization 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  organization  was  in  a  condition 
of  flux,  that  in  a  very  short  time  marked  changes  would  be  bound 
to  occur,  because  of  the  fact  that  individuals  were  not  occupying 
the  positions  or  doing  the  work  that  naturally  belonged  to  the 
positions  which  were  outlined  on  that  chart,  and  in  less  than 
twelve  months*  time,  six  months  ago,  a  reading  notice  appeared 
in  the  local  paper  indicating  that  four  officials  of  that  organi- 
zation had  had  their  positions  and  duties  completely  changed,  and 
when  I  called  upon  one  of  them  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
promotion  he  said:  "I  want  to  thank  you  for  having  told  me 
about  it."  "I  don't  know  what  you  mean."  "One  year  ago  you 
predicted  this  would  happen."  "Yes,  I  recall  this  incident.  It 
was  plain  to  anyone  who  read  the  organization  chart  that  con- 
ditions could  not  continue,  and  some  change  had  to  be  made." 

Now,  coming  back  to  a  function  chart  in  a  life  insurance  or- 
ganization. I  have  given  you  these  four  headings,  the  producing, 
selling,  financial,  and  accounting,  and  fifth,  administration,  and 
if  I  go  to  any  group  of  life  insurance  companies  in  this  country 
and  say:  "What  do  you  consider  the  work  of  the  production 
department?"  they  would  immediately  say:  "Selling  of  life  in- 
surance," because  that  word  is  used  and  applied  in  that  sense, 
but  it  is  totally  wrong.  The  selling  of  life  insurance  is  the  act 
of  distributing  the  goods  that  the  company  produces.  The  pro- 
duction department  in  the  life  insurance  company  is  composed 
of  those  divisions  in  the  organization  which  have  to  do  with  man- 
ufacturing the  goods.     That  is  plain  enough  to  my  industrial 
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friends  in  the  audience,  but  such  an  expression  is  not  used  ap- 
parently in  a  life  insurance  organization.  What  is  the  production 
department  ?  It  is  the  actuarial  department  which  constructs  and 
develops  policy  forms,  the  new  business  department,  which  in- 
spects the  applications  which  the  men  sign  and  send  in  through 
the  medium  of  an  agent,  and  the  inspection  or  medical  depart- 
ments which  certify  to  the  risk.  That  group  of  departments 
makes  the  production  department,  because  they  all  have  to  do 
with  the  production  of  that  document,  that  policy,  the  goods 
which  the  life  insurance  company  manufactures.  It  took  me 
probably  twenty  to  twenty-five  different  attempts  to  work  out 
during  the  period  of  ten  years  the  conception  of  a  functional 
type  of  organization  in  a  life  insurance  company,  and  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  chart  as  it  exists  to-day,  and  yet  it  contains 
the  philosophy  of  organization,  the  divisions  into  the  main  sepa- 
rations, and  for  all  working  purposes  it  gives  me  a  good  back- 
ground upon  which  to  upbuild  the  different  suggestions  concern- 
ing the  groups. 

Let  us  get  away  from  the  whole  organization  and  go  into  one 
division,  and  I  mentioned  the  production  department  just  now. 
I  have  said  previously  that  every  scheme  of  organization  in- 
volves a  clear  conception  of  the  end  to  be  attained.  What  is  the 
end  to  be  obtained  in  one  division  of  the  production  department 
in  a  life  insurance  organization,  namely,  the  new  business  depart- 
ment? It  is  two- fold:  First,  to  surround  the  acceptance  of  risks 
with  every  reasonable  safeguard  which  ingenuity  and  experience 
can  devise ;  secondly,  so  to  arrange  the  machinery  of  the  depart- 
ment as  to  give  the  best  possible  service  to  the  men  in  the  field. 
That  is  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  work  of  that  particular 
department. 

If  you  have  that  conception,  that  organization  conception, 
then  you  can  immediately  draw  a  line  when  an  individual  func- 
tion comes  under  consideration,  between  functions  which  fall  di- 
rectly within  the  scope  of  that  activity,  the  surrounding  of  ac- 
cepted risks  with  safeguards  and  arranging  the  machinery  to 
give  service,  and  those  functions  that  do  not  clearly  fall  within 
that  description.  That  gives  you,  then,  your  department  integrity. 
If  I  am  talking  too  much  theory,  if  I  cannot  make  it  clear,  it  is 
because  it  is  a  deep  subject,  and  I  must  have  that  particular 
background  to  understand  where  job  analysis  fits  in. 
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What  is  the  purpose  of  job  analysis?  As  I  see  it,  it  is,  first, 
to  standardize  the  existing  functions.  To  do  that,  you  must  draw 
out  of  this  mass  of  activities  which  constitute  the  day's  work, 
a  statement  clear  and  simple  of  these  functions,  and  if  you  have 
not  tried  to  do  it  in  any  kind  of  an  organization,  you  will  find 
it  is  a  year's  work;  secondly,  to  have  this  statement  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  selection  of  employes,  and  in  an  extended  sense  for 
their  promotion  and  their  development;  and  thirdly,  which  is  to 
my  mind  in  many  cases  the  most  important  of  all,  to  give  you  a 
basis  for  a  periodic  checking  up  of  your  organization.  What  do 
I  mean  by  that?  There  is  not  an  organization  in  this  country 
or  anywhere  else  that  will  go  on  functioning  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  it  was  created,  if  you  do  not  put  forth  a  direct  effort 
to  keep  it  functioning  in  that  manner.  Why?  Because  of  the 
introduction  of  the  human  element.  We  are  all  more  or  less  lazy, 
in  other  words,  we  are  desirous  of  accomplishing  the  tasks  set 
for  us  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  What  does  that  mean?  It 
means  that  the  individual  when  confronted  with  the  performance 
of  a  certain  task  will  gradually  get  away  from  the  scheme  of 
organization  laid  down,  will  introduce  what  to  him  seem  short 
cuts  and  improvements  over  the  method  that  has  been  adopted 
as  standard,  and  in  course  of  time  the  tendency  is  universally  to 
depart  from  the  scheme  laid  down.  What  happens?  Blurring 
of  functions,  overlapping  of  departments,  disorganization,  and, 
if  persisted  in,  demoralization. 

These  conditions  can  only  be  checked  by  a  periodic  testing 
of  the  functioning  mechanism — by  a  search  with  a  fine-toodi 
comb  through  the  organization  to  see  how  it  works  and  compsttiBg* 
the  results  with  the  standard  set  up.  But,  oir  the  other  side,  it 
may  be  said  diat  yotr  wH!  find  deviations  from  the  standards 
that  are  perfectly  justifiable,  because  conditions  have  changed, 
and  organizations  must  change  with  them.  A  friend  of  mine 
who  is  a  professor  in  a  seminary  in  Hartford  made  a  statement 
to  me  a  little  while  ago  which  is  most  significant.  We  were  dis- 
cussing in  a  committee  which  had  to  do  with  the  joint  organiza- 
tion of  sixty-four  shops  in  Hartford  the  question  of  organization 
and  he  made  the  statement:  "There  is  one  organization  I  know 
about  and  have  studied  its  history  covering  a  period  of  hundreds 
of  years,  and  that  organization  is  the  Christian  Qiurch."  He 
said  that  the  bane  of  that  organization  has  been  the  crystallization 
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of  the  whole  structure,  the  settling  down  of  it,  the  opposition  to 
change,  the  general  static  condition  that  ensues.  He  gave  it  as 
his  belief  that  based  on  a  study  of  that  organization  it  was  essen- 
tial every  decade  or  so  to  completely  revolutionize  the  whole 
thing,  and,  as  he  said,  turn  it  upside  down. 

Organization  is  a  living  thing.  It  must  adjust  itself  to  changes 
and  develop  with  new  conditions  which  come  up,  and  above  all, 
it  must  avoid  this  condition  of  crystallization,  because  then  or- 
ganization becomes  the  end  and  not  the  means,  and  that  surely 
is  something  that  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Analysis  implies  getting  down  to  fundamentals,  taking  the 
whole  thing  apart,  seeing  what  there  is  to  it  that  is  essential, 
seeing  what  needs  to  be  added  to  it  to  make  it  more  efficient, 
seeing  what  must  be  taken  away  from  it,  seeing  that  what  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  hindrance  to  efficiency  is  taken  away  from  it  and 
removed. 

When  I  came  to  this  country  in  1898  one  of  my  first  jobs — 
and  I  had  about  eight  or  ten,  and  was  regularly  discharged  from 
each  one  of  them  because  I  had  not  found  myself — among  others 
was  a  job  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  in  Jersey 
City,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  be  the  office  boy  and  run  errands 
all  over  the  plant,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  operations  I 
witnessed  in  that  plant  was  the  act  of  the  custom  house  inspectors 
in  surveying  the  bags  of  raw  sugar  as  they  were  taken  off  the 
docks  and  passed  through  the  raw  sugar  department  and  pumped 
into  the  receiving  mains.  The  custom  house  inspector  had  a  tool, 
with  a  long  handle  to  it,  and  his  procedure  was  to  stab  a  bag 
of  raw  sugar,  one  among  eight  or  ten  that  might  be  on  a  truck, 
withdraw  that  testing  instrument,  and  take  out  a  sample  of  that 
sugar,  and  that  sample  of  sugar  was  put  with  others  in  a  can, 
and  on  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  contents  of  that  can  the  duty 
was  levied  by  the  government.  Now,  of  course,  in  those  days 
I  did  not  understand  all  of  it,  and  yet,  is  not  that  exactly  what 
we  need  to  do  in  analyzing  our  organizations?  Do  not  we  need 
to  stab  into  some  department  and  take  out  a  sample  of  the  work 
here  and  there  and  test  it  periodically,  and  by  observation,  anal- 
ysis and  test  come  to  conclusions  concerning  the  functioning  of 
the  whole  mechanism? 

Mr.  Dooley:  In  your  experience  in  the  systematizing  of 
office  work  which  specifies  where  each  pencil  and  tab  shall  be 
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placed  on  the  desk,  and  just  what  time  of  the  day  a  certain  key 
on  the  typewriter  goes  down — ^while  that  tends  a  great  deal  to 
momentary  efficiency — is  there  any  danger  of  that  stifling  the 
initiative  of  all  the  people  concerned  in  their  efforts  to  develop 
new  places  to  put  the  pencil  which  would  be  a  little  better  than 
the  old  place? 

Mr.  Hopf:  Of  course  there  is,  and  I  think  you  know  it  as 
well  as  I  do. 

Mr.  Dooley  :  You  cannot  get  both,  initiative  and  conformity. 

Mr.  Hopf:  I  like  to  think  of  the  proposition  of  efficiency— 
you  mentioned  that  word,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Dooley  :  There  is  not  anything  so  efficient  as  a  bee  hive, 
but  it  hever  changes  in  a  thousand  years. 

Mr.  Hopf:  I  think  I  could  enter  into  a  discussion  with  you 
on  that  proposition,  possibly.  I  was  going  to  say  that  any  scheme 
of  organization,  or  any  principle  of  efficiency,  is  purely  a  means 
to  an  end  and  should  never  be  made,  as  I  think  I  indicated  in  one 
point  during  my  remarks — should  never  be  made  a  fetish — ^there 
is  the  danger  of  seeking  out  the  form  and  thereby  overlooking 
the  substance,  and  that  is  a  problem  that~a  business  executive  has 
got  to  solve.  The  distressing  fact  to  me  in  the  development  of 
specialization  is  that  it  undoubtedly  tends  to  narrow  the  outlook 
of  the  individual.  That  is  one  of  the  effects  of  our  present  day 
commercial  development.  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  realize 
that  the  very  reason  for  our  being  here  to-night  and  belonging  to 
this  Association  is  directly  traceable  to  this  condition  of  special- 
ization which  has  grown  up  in  the  business  world?  Two  or  three 
decades  ago  the  apprentice  and  the  employe  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
boss  and  imbibed  all  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  that  he  had. 
The  boss  had  some  in  those  days.  There  was  direct  personal 
contact  and  touch  between  employer  and  employe.  With  the 
advent  of  the  corporation,  with  the  advent  of  the  conditions 
which  made  possible  our  modern  business  growth,  that  personal 
touch  was  largely  destroyed,  but  education  has  come  in  from  the 
outside  to  restore  it,  so  the  development  or  specialization  which 
was  made  necessary  by  the  growth  of  business  concerns,  and 
which  destroyed  the  contact  between  the  rank  and  file  and  the 
executive,  made  it  impossible  to  yield  sufficient  successive  reac- 
tions for  the  individual  in  his  job  so  he  could  propel  himself  along 
the  path  of  promotion.    If  you  are  dealing  with  the  same  facts 
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day  in  and  day  out,  how  can  you  derive  inspiration  enough  to 
get  away  from  routine  and  strike  out  and  be  original,  be  a 
thinker  ?  You  cannot  do  it ;  at  least,  it  takes  a  most  exceptional 
individual  to  do  it. 

Mark  you,  with  1900  you  can  indicate  the  beginning  of  this 
growth  of  education  of  business  with  the  establishment,  I  like 
to  say,  of  the  School  of  Commerce  in  the  New  York  University. 
That  school  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  this  progress,  and  during 
the  last  seventeen  years  all  of  these  wonderful  educational  oppor- 
tunities have  been  open  to  the  individual,  and  that  must  mean 
only  one  thing,  and  that  is,  they  are  aiming  to  give  to  the  indi- 
vidual those  opportunities  which  enable  him  to  get  away  from  the 
routine  and  work  out  his  own  destiny.  Not  everybody  is  42- 
caliber — you  cannot  make  a  22-caliber  man  or  woman  into  a 
42-caliber  man  or  woman.  That  simply  cannot  be  done,  not  from 
the  outside  forces.  Through  the  influence  of  the  office  training 
school  which  is  brought  into  the  organization,  and  through  the 
inspirational  genius  of  the  educational  directors  and  a  statement 
of  company  policy,  and  the  holding  out  of  definite  objective  to 
the  ambitious  individual  all  these  years  in  the  organization  has 
tended  to  reduce  the  gaps  which  have  grown  up  between  employer 
and  employes,  and  their  relations  are  being  now  more  intimately 
discussed,  and  I  do  want  to  say  this — I  believe  thoroughly  that  an 
individual  intelligently  dissatisfied  with  his  job  should  be  given 
attention,  and  I  believe  in  moving  the  whole  force  onward  and 
upward — that  is  a  matter  of  theory,  you  will  say,  and  when  you 
take  the  fifteen  hundred  girls  over  in  the  Larkin  Company's  plant, 
working  at  their  individual  jobs  it  is  hard  to  visualize  this — but 
I  do  believe  in  moving  the  whole  force  onward  and  upward; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still,  and  I  believe  when  the 
individual  has  come  to  his  limit,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
his  further  advancement,  he  should  be  promoted  to  the  outside 
of  the  organization,  and  the  executive  should  do  that,  or  he  is 
storing  up  a  misfit  for  himself.  Have  I  not  answered  your  ques- 
tion entirely,  Mr.  Dooley? 

Mr.  Dooley:  Let  me  suggest  an  answer  and  comment  on  it. 
An  office  school  for  the  sake  of  efficiency — I  will  use  that  word — 
for  the  sake  of  immediate  production,  may  specify  certain  stand- 
ards, and  a  green  person  coming  in  will  be  shown  certain  things 
to  do,  where  to  file  certain  blanks,  as  to  copying  certain  forms, 
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and  keeping  certain  records  on  certain  shelves,  all  of  which  is 
religiously  controlled  in  that  system,  so  that  the  maximum  amount 
of  work  will  be  covered  in  the  minimum  amount  of  time.  To  me 
that  is  not  educational,  it  is  economic,  and  you  have  to  do  it. 
Let  this  be  the  answer — after  you  have  done  that,  and  that  party 
drops  in  to  his  link  in  the  gear,  a  little  gear  in  the  whole  chain 
of  gears,  and  begins  going  around  and  doing  effective  work,  then 
organize  your  office  force  in  such  a  way  that  at  certain  times 
of  the  day,  or  week,  or  month,  groups  would  get  together  to  sug- 
gest new  ideas  and  improve  methods,  and  while  I  always  put 
my  paper  in  the  typewriter  in  a  certain  way  and  begin  with 
space  No.  10  and  end  at  space  No.  62,  there  may  be  a  time 
every  week  when  I  may  discuss  with  my  boss  and  kick  about  it. 
It  seems  to  me  you  must  absolutely  obey  the  system  or  there  is 
a  waste  of  time.  Often  office  boys  will  not  do  what  they  are 
told.  You  do  not  blame  them,  yet  they  must  do  it.  The  first 
object  of  your  class  instruction  should  be  to  teach  them  absolute 
obedience  to  the  rule  as  it  is  laid  down,  a  knowledge  of  the  rule 
and  obedience  to  it,  coupled  with  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
own  disbelief  in  it,  or  suggestions  for  improvement  of  it — get 
each  individual  to  obey  this  standard  and  be  forever  alert  to 

Jcfinih'i  JdoB-et  mneflwannfe  he. 


Mr.  Hopf:  I  would  say  the  suggested  system  would  be  a 
means  to  bring  that  out,  give  the  employe  an.  opportttak]^  to 
express  his  ideas  regarding  improvements 

Mr.  Dooley  :  Make  it  more  personal  than  to  have  st^cstive 
pictures  on  the  side  of  the  wall 

Mr.  Hopf:  I  could  say  a  good  deal  more  about  department 
head  meetings  and  group  meetings  and  coaching  the  individual 
to  take  his  share  in  the  management. 

Mr.  Dooley  :  You  would  say  that  is  essential  ? 

Mr.  Hopf:  Yes,  that  is  enlightened  selfishness.  Any  policy 
of  that  character  is  bound  to  produce  results  if  directed  firmly 
by  the  department  head  and  executives,  and  the  rank  and  file  do 
not  run  away  with  the  proposition,  but  I  believe  very  firmly  in 
giving  the  individual  every  opportunity  to  express  himself  either 
through  the  means  of  suggesting  systems  or  through  the  open 
door  to  the  department  head,  whose  ideal  conception  of  his  job 
really  should  be  to  stick  his  feet  upon  top  of  a  desk  and  smoke 
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a  cigar  and  think,  and  not  just  shovel  papers  around  and  have 
yesterday's  correspondence  on  his  desk.  I  have  more  faith  in 
the  rank  and  file  than  in  the  executives.  The  job  of  the  rank 
and  file  is  to  push  the  routine  through  the  channels  laid  down,  and 
the  job  of  the  department  head  is  to  not  assist  in  that  pushing,  but 
to  effect  this  pushing,  perfect  those  channels.  Now,  why  should 
he  not  invite  those  who  are  closest  to  the  work  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  their  ideas  on  the  subject?  Why  should  not  he  en- 
courage all  that?  It  means  dividends  to  the  concern.  I  believe 
that  every  Monday  morning  the  department  head  should  call 
his  employes  together  and  have  a  frank  talk  with  them  concerning 
the  work  of  the  week,  the  important  problems  which  have  to  be 
encountered,  the  difficulties  which  the  department  head  faces, 
and  I  believe  firmly  that  the  department  head  will  fall  short  of 
what  he  can  accomplish  if  he  does  not  tie  up  the  work  of  the 
lowest  employe  with  the  big  object  for  which  the  organization 
has  been  created.  It  is  not  alone  necessary  to  give  the  individual 
technical  instruction  in  his  job,  but  it  is  necessary  to  give  that 
individual  a  clear  conception  of  the  relation  of  his  job  to  the 
other  jobs  in  that  section,  and  then  give  him  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  relations  of  that  section  to  other  sections  of  the  division, 
and  let  him  know  in  a  general  way  what  the  division  stands  for, 
and  how  it  is  tied  up  with  the  big  object  of  the  whole  organiza- 
tion.   How  can  you  get  the  objective  viewpoint  in  any  other  way? 

Mr.  John  D.  Gill:  I  was  glad  to  see  that  by-play  on  the 
word  "efficiency."  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  abused  words 
in  our  vocabulary,  very  much  like  "awful." 

I  will  tell  a  story  I  recently  heard.  There  was  a  very  bright 
boy  in  his  high  school  class.  That  boy  attained  a  mark  of  between 
90  and  100,  A  grade,  aiid  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  the 
boy  flunked.  A  short  time  later  the  father  of  the  boy  came  to 
Mr.  Atherton  and  wanted  to  know  what  the  trouble  was.  Mr. 
Atherton  said  that  the  boy  did  not  do  his  best.  The  father  looked 
at  the  boy  and  said — "Sonny,  is  that  so?"  "Yes,  that  is  so,  I 
didn't  do  my  best."    The  father  then  said — "I  have  nothing  more 

to  say." 

We  have  been  talking  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  or  maybe  longer, 
about  efficiency  and  all  the  time  we  seem  to  have  in  our  minds 
the  idea  of  productivity,  in  other  words,  the  more  productive 
people  are  we  say  the  more  efficient  they  are.    Those  two  things 
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are  absolutely  inconsistent.  The  thing,  in  a  way,  riles  me  because 
perhaps  I  have  the  engineering  idea  of  efficiency.  That  efficiency, 
after  all,  is  not  productivity,  but  it  is  the  relation  between  what  is 
done  and  what  ought  to  be  done.  On  that  basis,  knowing  the 
great  variety  in  humans,  the  efficiency  of  an  entire  group  or  class 
of  clerks  or  salesmen  may  be  the  same,  although  their  produc- 
tivity may  be  very  diflferent.  I  notice  that  both  Mr.  Dooley  and 
Mr.  Hopf  for  the  moment,  at  least,  tried  to  steer  clear  of  the 
term  "efficiency." 

Mr.  F.  a.  Clark,  Sr.  :  The  International  Silver  Company  had 
an  interesting  study  in  efficiency,  I  believe.  They  started  an 
efficiency  engineer  through  their  factory  with  a  job  analysis 
arrangement,  or  some  such  sort  of  plan,  without  educating  their 
employes  or  suggesting  to  the  empfoyes  what  they  were  about. 
Th^  net  result  was  a  strike,  and  the  net  revenue  for  that  factory, 
employing  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  thousand  in  help,  was 
one  and  one-quarter  per  cent  for  the  year  1916.  That  was  effi- 
ciency, if  you  call  it  such. 

Mr.  Hopf:  I  realize  how  imperfectly  I  presented  the  subject 
of  organization  when  I  began  to  talk  on  the  shop  analysis.  If  I 
did  not  make  myself  clear  I  want  to  say,  with  all  the  force  of 
language  at  my  command,  that  one  should  never  undertake  any 
sort  of  work  that  is  going  to  touch  the  welfare  of  employes  with- 
out winning  their  confidence  first.  That,  to  me,  is  axiomatic — 
if  you  have  a  good  proposition  it  requires  purely  good  salesman- 
ship to  put  it  over. 

In  the  job  analysis  I  illustrated  this  evening  I  think  we  sold 
properly  and  we  sold  it  well.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  illustra- 
tion the  gentleman  has  just  referred  to.  I  should  say  in  that 
case  there  certainly  was  some  poor  planning  on  the  part  of  those 
responsible  for  the  undertaking,  because  any  kind  of  intelligent 
planning  would  have  foreseen  just  that  result. 

Mr.  Clark,  Sr.  :  I  might  say  in  answer  to  that  that  most  of 
the  help  of  the  factory  admitted  that  the  fault  was  a  lack  of  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  officials;  you  could  hear  that  on  every 
side  throughout  the  city. 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  DeField:  I  had  intended  to  say  something  on 
job  analysis,  but  Mr.  Hopf  has  covered  the  subject  so  thoroughly 
that  he  has  made  me  throw  away  my  notes  two  or  three  times, 
and  now  I  have  to  start  all  over  again.    Mr.  Hopf  has  covered 
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the  subject  thoroughly  and  the  only  thought  I  might  add  is  to 
say  something  at  the  risk  of  offending  those  who  seem  so  much 
put  out  by  the  term  "efficiency."  I  want  to  start  on  that  for  a 
minute.  Why  turn  against  a  word  which  has  been  abused  ?  Why 
not  take  its  correct  meaning,  its  expressive  meaning,  and  use  it 
in  that  way?  Why  not  turn  your  educational  work  and  efficiency 
work  in  the  same  channel?  "Scientific  Management"  is  often- 
times confused  with  the  ordinary  term  "efficiency."  Scientific 
management  recognizes  the  need  for  education,  exactly  the  same 
work  as  our  Association  is  doing.  It  recognizes  it  in  a  big  way. 
I  have  noticed  in  many  of  our  meetings  a  tendency  to.  absolutely 
ignore  the  word,  to  keep  from  mentioning  it,  even  in  our  talks 
among  one  another,  and  J  want  to  say  right  here  that  I  think 
that  is  a  mistake.    I  do  not  care  how  many  toes  I  am  walking  on. 

Scientific  management  of  a  plant  uses  education  as  one  of  its 
means.  How  are  you  going  to  teach  the  employes  if  you  do  not 
know  what  to  teach  them,  and  when  all  is  said  and  done,  our 
companies  are  in  business  for  the  purpose  of  paying  dividends. 
One  way  of  getting  dividends,  of  course,  is  to  have  a  happy  and 
satisfied  set  of  employes,  and  you  cannot  get  dividends  unless 
you  have  that  set  of  happy  and  satisfied  employes,  and  if  you  try 
to  put  over  a  proposition,  such  as  the  gentleman  just  referred  to, 
and  it  is  not  planned  correctly,  it  causes  trouble. 

If  I  may  I  will  mention  just  what  has  been  done  in  our  own 
firm  in  order  to  avoid  exactly  that  trouble.  We  have  tied  up 
into  one  head  the  work  called  efficiency  work,  the  educational 
work,  and  the  system  work.  I  happen  to  be  the  head  of  that 
department  and  I  cannot  talk  to  you  as  a  teacher  or  educator, 
because  I  am  not  in  that  category,  although  I  happen  to  be  head 
of  that  branch  of  our  business,  and  we  have  12,000  to  15,000 
employes  to  take  care  of. 

I  want  to  give  you  all  just  one  thought  to  take  back  with  you, 
that  perhaps  you  are  missing  an  opportunity  if  you  do  not  take 
up  with  your  own  work  some  of  the  so-called  efficiency  work  that 
must  go  on  within  your  own  plants.  Some  of  the  statements 
regarding  efficiency  show,  I  am  afraid,  that  a  full  understanding 
of  it  is  not  present.  Efficiency  or  scientific  management  surely 
will  not  destroy  the  initiative  of  the  employe,  as  any  authority 
on  that  subject  will  tell  you  that  you  get  more  ideas,  discover 
better  ways  of  doing  things  from  the  employes  themselves,  the 
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men  on  the  job,  than  they  are  able  to  put  into  the  shops  them- 
selves or  into  the  offices  in  which  they  may  work. 

One  word  on  job  analysis,  if  I  may.  Mr.  Hopf  has  covered 
organization  very  thoroughly,  and  I  have  just  one  thought  which 
comes  from  our  own  problems.  In  our  own.  business  we  first 
need  accuracy,  and  second,  we  need  economy  of  operation.  Due 
to  the  seasonal  purchasing  of  general  merchandise, — ^you  know 
people  do  not  buy  as  much  in  June  as  in  October  or  November, 
and  therefore  there  cannot  be  kept  busy  as  many  people  in  com- 
mercial work  in  the  summer  time,  or  spring  time  even,  as  there 
can  be  during  the  fall  when  you  are  buying  your  fall  supplies 
and  laying  in  Qiristmas  presents  and  things  of  that  kind, — as  I 
say,  due  to  seasonal  purchasing  the  labor  turnover  of  department 
stores  and  mail  order  houses  must  be  necessarily  high,  and  in  the 
times  of  greater  business  a  greater  number  of  new  people  must 
be  taken  on  and  ways  found  to  show  these  people  how  to  do 
their  work.  There  is  where  the  necessity  for  job  analysis,  espe- 
cially in  a  mail  order  house,  becomes  of  pressing  importance  in 
order  that  the  jobs  may  be  so  analyzed  that  you  can  distribute 
your  employes  to  the  best  advantage  and  secure  the  greatest 
efficiency  in  work.  We  are  not  able  to  take  people  on  in  October 
to  handle  November  business  and  teach  them  to  handle  trans- 
actions complete  and  to  know  the  entire  relation  which  their  work 
bears  to  the  whole  organization.  You  can,  however,  do  that  edu- 
cation for  your  permanent  force  of  employes,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  those  of  the  temporary  force  which  may  come  on,  if 
you  put  through  such  courses  in  general  throughout  the  mail 
order  house.  I  think  The  National  Association  of  Corporation 
Schools  has  four  of  the  largest  mail  order  houses  in  the  country 
as  members. 

Mr.  Dooley;  You  referred  to  the  manager  with  his  feet  on 
the  desk.  I  know  exactly  what  you  mean.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  exception  to  that,  but  I  think  it  is  a  mighty  good  thing  for 
the  manager,  no  matter  how  big  a  job  he  has,  to  have  a  little 
bit  of  routine  work  to  do,  and  I  think  also  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  lowest  routine  man  to  have  a  little  bit  of  free  time  when 
he  can  do  some  thinking. 

Mr.  Hopf:  I  think  I  would  go  one  step  further  and  say, 
while  agreeing  with  you  that  the  manager  should  have  a  little  bit 
of  routine  work  to  do,  I  should  say  that  the  manager  who  does 
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not  know  every  job  in  the  department  better  than  the  individual 
who  is  performing  that  job  is  not  a  real  manager, — whatever 
means  he  takes  to  get  that  knowledge,  all  right. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Banks  :  The  last  thing  is  impossible.  That  is  not 
what  I  got  up  to  say,  however.  What  I  want  to  say  is  that  the 
right  sort  of  manager  has  such  relations  with  his  help  that  they 
feel  that  not  only  can  they  make  suggestions  to  him,  but  they 
ought  to  do  it,  and  from  time  to  time  as  they  are  called  upon, 
they  should  put  these  suggestions  in  writing.  I  have  tried  to 
carry  that  idea  out  in  my  work.  I  have  a  class  of  boys,  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  give  me  downright  good  thought  as  to  the 
understanding  of  a  letter,  even  such  minor  things  as  alliteration 
in  a  letter,  filing,  and  things  like  that.  I  am  compelling  these 
people  who  are  able  to  put  their  thoughts  into  good  shape  to  think 
on  a  subject  and  to  put  their  thoughts  in  writing,  and  try  to  bring 
out  the  best  there  is  in  them  and  to  describe  what  they  have 
found  out  and  think  some  one  else  should  know.  We  are  making 
use  of  that  method  and  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  business  to  have 
that  kind  of  boys,  where  we  can  get  help  from  everybody. 

Not  long  after  I  took  charge  of  a  certain  bureau  in  the 
organization  I  brought  up  a  roll  of  prints  to  be  approved  by  the 
man  whose  business  it  was  to  approve  them,  and  he  turned  to 
me  and  said — "Is  this  all  right.  Banks?"  I  said — "Is  that  what 
I  brought  it  to  you  for?"  He  said — "Do  you  know,  between  you 
and  me,  I  don't  know  a  damn  thing  about  it.  Some  one  has  to 
sign  it,  and  here  it  goes." 

Mr.  Hopf:  Let  me  amplify  my  previous  remark.  My  con- 
ception of  the  manager's  job  is  not  necessarily  he  should  load 
himself  up  with  a  lot  of  fact  knowledge,  but  he  should  understand 
every  principle  underlying  the  work  of  his  department,  and  if  he 
knows  his  principles,  he  can  easily  apply  them  to  any  given  sub- 
ject matter  as  it  may  arise. 

Mr.  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis  :  I  listened  to  Mr.  Hopf 's  remarks 
with  a  very  great  deal  of  interest.  I,  of  course,  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  something  about  his  work  in  connection 
with  his  official  position,  but  I  join  very  much  with  what  Mr. 
DeField  said  about  this  matter  of  efficiency.  I  think  I  was 
accused  at  one  time  of  having  the  letter  "E"  in  my  name  as 
standing  for  efficiency,  and  therefore  it  indicates  a  certain  per- 
sonal regard  for  the  term.    I  do  not  fight  words.    When  a  man 
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talks  to  me  about  efficiency  with  a  sneer,  and  remarks  about  some 
failvire  of  efficiency,  you  generally  find  out  when  it  gets  down  to  a 
fine  point  that  the  plan  failed  because  it  was  not  efficient,  and  it 
failed  because  somebody  described  himself  as  an  efficiency  engin- 
eer, and  probably  sold  himself  for  half  what  a  legitimate  efficiency 
engineer  would  have  gotten  for  the  work,  and  the  man  who  did 
not  know  the  diflference  put  this  so-called  efficiency  engineer  to 
work.    That  is  what  it  generally  amounts  to. 

I  feel  somewhat  deeply  on  the  subject  for  the  simple  reason 
that  a  man  who  comes  along  with  scientific  management,  and 
comes  along  sometimes  with  a  very  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  his 
responsibility,  and  tries  to  live  up  to  the  work  he  has  assigned 
himself,  if  you  please,  what  he  has  to  make  good  in,  and  that 
man  comes  along  and  puts  up  his  scientific  management  talk  to 
some  general  manager  or  to  some  imderstrapper  and  he  is  dis- 
missed— "Oh,  yes,  I  tried  that,"  and  it  puts  me  very  much  in  mind 
of  two  country  girls  who  were  out  buying  another  girl  a  present, 
and  one  said,  "Why  don't  you  buy  Mamie  a  picture  ?"  The  other 
girl  replied — "Oh,  she's  got  a  picture."  So,  when  some  one  says, 
"Why  don't  you  get  an  efficiency  engineer?"  "Oh,  I  had  one." 
"What  kind  did  you  have  ?"  "I  paid  him  $65  a  week  and  the  only 
things  he  told  me  were  things  I  knew  before."  The  whole  dif- 
ficulty is  they  do  not  know  how  to  pick  out  an  efficiency  engineer 
and,  of  course,  starting  with  that  inefficiency  they  do  not  get  an 
efficient  result. 

It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  retailer  who,  one  time  when  I  was 
speaking  in  a  western  city,  on  the  way  upstairs  to  the  cloak  room 
sidled  alongside  of  me  and  said — "I  wish  you  would  tell  us  how 
to  pick  good  clerks."  I  said — "That's  so.  I  will  tell  you  to-night." 
So  he  got  up  in  front  of  me.  In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I 
said — "This  gentleman  asked  me  how  to  pick  good  clerks."  I 
said  that  I  was  going  to  tell  them,  but  did  not  want  them  to  take 
it  beyond  the  banquet  hall,  for  the  reason  I  generally  charged  a 
high  price  for  the  information.  I  told  them  that  the  way  to  pick 
good  clerks  was  to  pick  a  good  manager  who  knew  good  clerks. 
There  are  too  many  managers  who  do  not  know  the  difference 
between  a  peach  and  a  lemon,  and  damn  the  lemon  if  they  get 
into  a  peach  orchard  and  pick  a  lemon.  Let  us  not  have  a  mis- 
understanding about  words.  Theodore  Childs  said  on  one  occa- 
sion when  he  was  discussing  the  question  of  art,  that  he  had  come 
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to  the  conclusion  after  forty-nine  years  of  argument  on  the  ques- 
tion of  art,  that  the  matter  had  to  begin  with  the  education  of 
the  student,  and  I  think  the  whole  question  of  efficiency  had  better 
begin  with  the  education  of  the  worker.  Go  back  to  what  Mr. 
Dooley  said  about  efficiency  and  the  idea  of  standards.  It  seems 
to  me  it  might  be  reduced  to  one  statement — ^that  in  efficiency 
we  ask  that  the  best  per  cent  shall  be  used  as  a  starting  point, 
instead  of  a  stopping  point.  In  efficiency  we  ask  that  the  best 
per  cent  shall  be  determined,  and  then  Mr.  Dooley  will  let  his 
people  use  all  the  efforts  and  initiative  they  have  to  improve  it. 

Mr.  Dooley  :   I  will  encourage  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis  :  Absolutely,  that  is  efficiency,  that  is 
the  soul  of  it,  to  know  that  nothing  ever  stops  anywhere,  that  is 
the  very  first  thing  we  teach  people  in  instilling  efficiency  into 
them.  We  make  them  understand  that  we  have  not  given  them  a 
straight  jacket,  we  have  freed  them  from  the  straight  jacket 
which  is  the  worst  of  all  of  them,  and  that  is  ignorance  about  the 
real  possibilities  of  your  job.  We  will  put  wings  on  you  instead 
of  chains.    That  is  the  soul  of  efficiency. 

My  friend  spoke  of  the  International  Silver  Company  having 
experienced  a  failure  with  regard  to  efficiency — they  did  not  put 
it  in,  they  did  not  start  it,  they  miscalled  the  thing,  because  the 
man  who  started  it  was  not  efficient,  he  did  not  understand  the 
first  philosophy  of  it,  and  that  is  what  I  talked  about  last  night 
in  this  room — that  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  had  been  spent  by 
a  motor  company  to  make  their  ten  thousand  agents  efficient,  and 
they  did  not  give  them  a  first  glimmer  of  it,  and  consequently  it 
failed,  because  their  conception  of  it  was  entirely  wrong.  They 
thought  it  was  something  which  they  could  pick  out  and  put  on 
like  a  coat.  It  grows  from  the  inside.  It  is  the  soul  of  success 
in  business  to-day,  and  if  this  country  is  to  grow  it  has  got  to 
be  efficient,  because  the  nations  of  the  world  are  not  going  to 
stop  for  it.  If  you  are  going  to  succeed  against  competition  you 
must  always  do  one  thing  and  that  is  to  do  the  thing  that  some- 
body else  is  going  to  do  better  than  he  can  do  it,  beat  him  to  it 
if  you  can,  and  that  is  the  soul  of  efficiency  to  my  mind,  and  I 
glory  in  the  title  and  in  the  name,  and  I  have  in  efficiency  a  con- 
cept, in  my  mind  at  least,  that  takes  in  all  the  world  known 
and  yet  to  be  known. 
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SPECIAL  ROUND   TABLES 

MEETING   OF   THE   STEEL   INDUSTRIES 

Time — Eight  O'clock 
Place— Hotel  Statler. 
Date — Monday,   June  4th,   1917. 

Those  present  were : 

Mr.  John  McLeod,  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Banks,  American  Bridge  Co. 

Dr.  Paul  Kreuzpointner,  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Young,  Illinois  Steel  Co. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Strait,  American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Cornwell,  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Cummings,  Bilton  Machine  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Mr.  L.  W.  George,  Commonwealth  Steel  Co, 

Mr.  P.  E.  Wakefield,  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 

Subjects  Discussed: 

Housing  with  Reference  to  the  Turnover  Problem. 
Importance  of  Sympathetic  Understanding  between  Employer 

and  Foreign  Employe. 
Training  of  Employes : 

(a)  Mill  operators. 

(b)  Trades  apprentices. 

To  What  Extent  Can  Schooling  of  Trades  Apprentices  and 
Mill  Operators  be  Carried? 

Resolutions  Adopted: 

That  steps  be  taken  to  arrange  for  the  appointment  of  three 
steel  companies'  representatives  on  the  Trade  Apprentice- 
ship Committee. 

That  a  course  of  instruction  in  mathematics  and  physics  should 
be  formulated,  suitable  for  universal  use  in  trade  appren- 
ticeship schools. 
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MEETING   OF   THE  TELEPHONE  AND   TELEGRAPH 

INDUSTRIES 

Three  round  table  discussions  of  the  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Companies  were  held  during  convention  week ;  those  who 
attended  all  or  part  of  these  meetings  were: 

Mr.  Kendall  Weisiger,  Southern  Bell  Telephone  G).,  Chairman. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Bonney,  Mountain  States  Telephone  Company. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Boltwood,  Central  District  Telephone  Company. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Carney,  Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Dietz,  Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Garvey,  Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Halsey,  Atlanta  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Higgins,  Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Hopf,  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Mr.  J.  C  Lynch,  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  H.  B.  McChesney,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 

Mr.  H.  C.  Metcalf,  Tufts  College. 

Mr.  Neil,  New  York  Telephone  Company. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Orth,  Central  District  Telephone  Co. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Raabe,  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Mr.  Rablin,  New  York  Telephone  Company. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Sackett,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Vinal,  Americs^n  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Mr.  J.  Welsh,  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Wilkie,  New  England  Telephone  Co. 

Mr.  B.  Williams,  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pa. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Young,  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pa. 

Miss  Catharine  Huey,  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pa. 

The  following  subjects  suggested  for  discussion  were  taken 
up  at  the  meetings: 

L  Training  clerical  help. 

2.  Substitution  of  women  for  men  in  industry. 

3.  Selection  and  training  of  technical  graduates. 

4.  Interchange  of  men  between  companies. 

5.  Summer  employment  of  college  undergraduates. 

6.  The  value  of  Business  English  for  technical  graduates. 

7.  Red  Cross  solicitation. 

Training  Clerical  Help : 

This  subject  brought  out  considerable  discussion  including  a 
report  from  Mr.  Garvey  explaining  the  scheme  recently  instituted 
by  the  Western  Electric  Company  for  the  training  of  office  boys. 
Much  stress  was  laid  on  the  proper  training  of  office  boys,  devel- 
oping them  through  various  stages  to  junior  clerks.    Questions  of 
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transfer  and  promotion  of  employes  in  the  Qerical  Department 
were  discussed  under  this  heading,  also  the  question  of  desirable 
forms  for  records  of  employes  in  training  and  methods  of  han- 
dling these  records.  Mr.  Carney  was  asked  to  investigate  some 
of  these  problems  and  report  his  findings  to  the  rest  of  the 
Committee. 

Substitution  of  Women  for  Men  in  Industry : 

No  definite  conclusions  were  reached  other  than  the  enforced 
necessity  of  a  great  many  branches  of  our  work  using  women 
where  men  have  formerly  been  employed. 

Selection  and  Training  of  Technical  Graduates : 

This  subject  was  not  discussed  at  great  length  because  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  Companies  are  doing  something  along  this 
line  at  the  present  time.  The  general  feeling  seemed  to  be  that 
purely  technical  training  courses  should  be  shortened  rather  than 
lengthened;  the  students  being  required  to  secure  most  of  their 
knowledge  of  business  while  working  on  productive  jobs. 

Interchange  of  Men  between  Companies: 

The  Chairman  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  suggest  a  definite 
plan  upon  which  such  an  interchange  of  men  may  be  carried  out. 

Summer  Employment  of  College  Undergraduates : 

This  practice  has  been  followed  by  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany and  some  of  the  Operating  Telephone  Companies  with  good 
results.  The  opinion  prevailed  that  it  should  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial both  to  the  undergraduates  and  to  the  Companies  employing 
them. 

The  Value  of  Business  English  in  Technical  Schools : 

This  question  was  discussed  somewhat  in  detail  but  no  definite 
resolutions  formed. 

Red  Cross  Solicitation : 

This  question  was  discussed  with  relation  to  the  present  Na- 
tional crisis  with  the  feeling  that  such  solicitation  should  be 
carried  on  on  a  Company  basis  in  each  organization. 

Before  final  adjournment  Mr.  Dietz  asked  that  each  person 
present  help  to  solve  the  question — "What  of  next  year?"  or 
"How  can  the  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companies  best  help  the 
Association?" 
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PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

Friday  Morning — ^June  8th,  1917. 
President  Tily,  Presiding. 

The  President  :  It  was  the  hope  of  the  Executive  Committee 
in  arranging  a  change  in  the  program  for  the  last  day's  session 
that  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  entire  week. 
We  felt,  following  an  exchange  of  opinions  on  the  procedure  at 
previous  conventions,  that  the  last  day  had  been  allowed  to  fall 
down  to  some  extent.  You  depend  for  your  business  and  for 
the  direction  of  your  affairs,  we  felt,  just  a  little  too  much  on 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  as  this  was  a  convention  of  aU 
the  members  the  hope  was  that  you  would  express  from  the  floor 
certain  opinions  you  had,  certain  hopes  you  had,  and  certain 
wishes  you  had  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Association. 
The  first  business  this  morning  is  a  report  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Fish 
on  "Association  Relations  to  Public  Education.** 

Chairman  Fish:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  would 
like  to  assume  that  everybody  present,  at  least  all  of  the  mem- 
bers, have  read  this  report  and  I  will  begin  by  discussing  certain 
things  rather  than  by  trying  to  make  a  resume  of  the  report.  In 
order  to  do  that  I  want  to  break  entirely  away  from  the  report 
and  speak  of  one  subject  which  it  seems  to  me  very  curious  this 
Association  has  not  taken  up,  and  that  is  the  question  raised  by 
the  Council  on  National  Defence,  as  to  how  we  are  going  to 
train  a  million  workers  within  the  next  year  or  so  as  operatives 
in  our  industry.  They  tell  us  that  they  believe  we  will  have  to 
train  a  half  million  men  and  a  half  million  women  to  work  in 
our  shops  as  operatives,  not  necessarily  as  all  around  machinists, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  as  operatives  working  on  munitions 
and  on  the  things  which  are  contributory  to  munitions.  That  is 
a  problem  which  is  both  a  public  and  a  corporation  problem,  be- 
cause with  that  immense  number  to  be  trained  it  certainly  cannot 
be  accomplished  unless  we  take  into  account  all  the  resources  of 
the  country.    Personally  it  seems  to  me  that  the  public  schools 
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and  the  semi-public  schools  are  in  a  position  to  be  of  very  great 
assistance  in  this  matter,  even  if  it  is  not  thought  best  for  them  to 
handle  it  entirely  themselves.  In  every  State  we  have  manual 
training  shops,  we  have  colleges  with  their  machine  shops,  with 
really  pretty  good  equipment.  The  old  manual  training  school, 
with  just  a  few  wood  turning  lathers  and  a  few  toy  machine  tools, 
is  really  getting  comparatively  scarce.  The  equipment  in  the 
manual  training  schools  and  in  the  technical  school  shops  has  been 
vastly  improved  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  and  that  equipment 
is  just  as  good  for  the  training  of  these  operatives  as  it  is  for 
the  training  of  the  men  of  the  higher  schools.  It  may  seem  like 
a  sacrifice  to  say  that  a  school  might  turn  over  its  shop  equipment 
to  this  work.  It  would  mean  instead  of  having  college  boys  go 
into  these  shops  six  or  eight  hours  a  week,  that  men  and  women 
will  be  going  into  these  shops  continuously  for  perhaps  three 
months,  possibly  six  months,  and  learn  to  do  a  specific  thing  on 
these  machines,  something  which  they  can  go  out  and  do  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  incidentally  for  the  good  of  business,  and 
still  further,  incidentally  for  the  good  of  their  own  pocket-books. 

We  probably  will  have  to  give  up  the  idea  for  some  time  of 
doing  a  great  deal  in  the  training  of  all  round  mechanics.  That  is 
something  that  personally  I  feel  very  regretful  about,  because  that 
has  been  my  hobby  for  a  good  many  years,  the  training  of  all 
around  mechanics,  because  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  anywhere 
nearly  enough  of  them,  and  we  are  going  to  suffer  in  the  long 
run  if  we  do  not  get  more,  but  for  the  time  being,  to  help  this 
thing  along  and  make  it  possible  for  us  to  get  operatives  for  our 
machines,  we  must  throw  aside  all  these  feelings  regarding  the 
things  we  like  to  do  and  just  simply  do  the  thing  which  is  of 
immediate  value.  That  probably  will  mean  that  we  will  have  to 
drop  a  great  many  of  our  ideas  regarding  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics and  science  and  English,  and  a  great  many  of  those  things 
which  we  feel  are  necessary  to  make  a  well  rounded  man  in 
our  shops. 

Now,  to  go  back  to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Public 
Education,  you  will  notice  that  we  have  divided  this  into  three 
parts.  The  first  is  the  section  in  which  we  have  tried  to  bring 
out  what  the  manufacturer  should  ask  of  the  public  schools.  We 
feel  that  oftentimes  a  manufacturer  h^s  asked  a  great  deal  that 
he  did  not  expect  to  get,  and  a  great  deal  he  had  no  right  to 
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expect.  The  young  man  comes  to  us  into  our  shops  from  the 
grammar  schools  and  into  our  offices  from  the  night  schools,  and 
the  men  in  the  engineering  and  sales  forces  come  from  the  col- 
leges, and  we  observe  them  for  a  little  while  and  then  we  get 
the  idea  that  our  system  of  public  education  is  useless.  The 
trouble  is,  that  these  men  do  not  know  anything  about  our  busi- 
ness. Of  course  he  does  not.  When  you  consider  that  out  of  a 
thousand  graduates  of  any  technical  school  in  the  country  the 
chances  are  that  they  are  in  nine  hundred  different  occupations, 
different  kinds  of  work,  how  can  a  technical  school  turn  out  men 
who  are  of  immediate  value  in  your  industry?  It  is  simply  im- 
possible and  something  we  have  not  right  to  ask  them  to  do.  But 
as  suggested  in  the  resume  on  page  813  under  (a)  of  the  report, 
we  would  like  to  see  the  schools  make  a  serious  effort  to  teach 
the  trades  and  professions  as  they  are  practiced  in  the  business 
world.  Every  school  teacher,  every  school  principal,  every  tech- 
nical professor  will  agree  with  that  immediately,  and  the  chances 
are  he  will  say  that  he  does.  But  we  are  pretty  sure  that  he  does 
not,  because  we  do  not  see  him  around  the  plants  to  see  what  we 
are  doing  and  the  kind  of  help  that  we  require,  and  thus  get  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  type  of  men  who  are  needed  in  our 
industries.  In  our  industries  we  know  that  if  we  do  not  get 
around  through  our  own  shops  pretty  often,  and  recently  that 
has  been  particularly  true — if  we  do  not  get  around  to  our  own 
shops,  we  get  to  a  point  where  we  do  not  know  what  we  are 
doing  ourselves.  How  can  the  college  professor  who  does  not 
come  to  our  plants  and  make  an  inspection  of  our  requirements, 
know  anything  about  it?  How  can  he  keep  up  with  the  march 
of  progress  and  know  what  is  required  in  industry?  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  must  get  some  way  to  get  the  men  and  women  who 
are  teaching  in  these  schools  to  get  out  of  his  or  her  school  and 
come  around  and  see  what  we  are  doing.  The  industries  would 
be  glad  to  have  them  do  it,  and  they  would  also  be  glad  to  have 
them  attend  conventions  of  this  sort,  but  the  question  of  expense 
is  what  stands  in  their  way,  and  to  bring  this  about  the  public 
will  have  to  be  educated  to  the  same  ideas  that  our  corporations 
are  educated,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  let  their  school  prin- 
cipals and  school  teachers  stay  away  from  the  shops,  and  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  let  them  stay  away  from  conventions  like 
this. 
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I  do  not  know  how  many  representatives  of  the  BufFalo 
schools  have  been  in  attendance  at  this  convention — I  have  been 
trying  to  keep  an  eye  out  for  them,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  they  could  have  been  here  in  any  considerable  numbers. 

Under  (b)  we  give  as  an  extra  object  to  be  attained — "Ef- 
forts to  turn  out  graduates  with  right  ideas  regarding  work, 
courtesy,  integrity,  loyalty,  as  well  as  those  of  good  general  char- 
acter." When  a  young  man  comes  to  us,  or  a  young  woman 
comes  to  us,  and  wants  a  job,  we  very,  very  seldom  go  back  and 
ask  the  teacher  of  the  school  they  came  from  what  their  marks 
were  in  any  of  the  subjects  which  they  teach  in  the  school  and 
on  which  they  marked  them.  We  are  more  interested  in  what 
they  develop  into,  what  their  prospect  of  development  is  in  the 
future,  as  men  and  as  women.  If  you  will  bring  to  us  young 
men  that  are  men,  that  have  something  to  them,  we  do  not  care 
so  much  whether  they  know  any  particular  thing  or  not,  they 
will  get  that  if  they  find  it  is  necessary,  and  they  will  get  it 
themselves  right  in  our  own  industries  if  they  find  it  necessary. 
You  cannot  keep  them  from  getting  the  knowledge  which  they 
need,  but  the  public  schools  can  do  much  for  us  if  they  will  all 
inculcate  these  ideas,  for  instance,  a  willingness  to  work. 

Of  what  value  is  the  young  man  who  comes  to  us,  who  has 
been  through  school  and  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  has 
arrived  and  his  work  is  done — the  world  owes  him  a  living — and 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  come  in  to  our  office  and  tell  us :  "I  grad- 
uated from  so  and  so,  I  should  fill  an  important  niche  in  your 
business,"  and  then  ceases  to  work.  What  value  is  such  a  young 
man  to  us? 

Then  under  (c)  we  say,  "Development  of  the  cooperative 
faculty,"  and  give  that  as  another  requisite.  That  means  the 
development  of  a  cooperative  faculty  in  school  from  the  time 
of  the  kindergarten  on,  and  we  are  careful  to  refer  to  it  as  the 
"cooperative  faculty."  Suppose  this  was  a  class-room  and  I  was 
a  college  professor,  and  gave  you  a  quiz  on  some  subject.  Sup- 
pose I  wanted  to  find  out  what  you  had  gotten  out  of  this  con- 
vention so  far,  and  put  a  series  of  questions  on  the  blackboard, 
and  I  would  retire  to  the  rear  of  the  room,  so  that  each  one  of 
you  would  know  if  you  wanted  to  crib  from  the  fellow  next  to 
him  he  must  turn  around  and  look  at  me  to  find  out  if  I  was 
looking  at  him  and  would  see  him  cribbing.     Then  you  would 
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be  in  a  position  where  you  would  do  your  work  independently 
of  what  the  next  man  thought  about  the  thing  which  you  were 
working  on.  There  would  be  no  chance  of  cooperation.  As 
soon  as  they  get  into  business,  your  college  graduates  must  work 
with  each  other,  and  find  out  what  the  man  next  to  him  thinks 
about  a  thing,  and  that  is  sufficient  to  account  for  a  great  deal 
of  the  difficulty  which  we  find  in  adjusting  these  young  men  to 
business.  If  we  could  only  get  a  way  of  having  these  boys  and 
girls  in  school  work  in  groups,  and  put  a  premium  on  their 
finding  out  what  the  other  fellow  thinks  about  a  thing,  instead 
of  putting  a  penalty  on  it,  it  seems  to  me  the  conditions  of  ad- 
justment between  the  school  and  industry  would  be  much  more 
easily  met. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  subdivision  (d),  "Development 
of  any  latent  activity  and  initiative."  It  seems  to  us  on  the 
committee  that  that  is  an  important  thing  in  the  schools,  to  get 
these  young  people  to  exercise  whatever  initiative  they  have. 
Of  course,  we  realize  that  the  line  of  least  resistance  is  for  a 
teacher  having  a  class  of  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  students  under  his 
charge,  is  to  have  them  all  do  the  same  thing,  and  have  them  all 
appear  to  come  out  of  the  same  mould,  when  they  are  done, 
but  that  is  the  opposite  thing  to  what  we  want  when  we  get  them 
into  industry,  and  it  seems  to  us  even  if  the  public  had  to 
pay  more  money  for  enough  more  teachers  to  handle  it  in  the  way 
that  it  should  be  handled,  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  invest- 
ment, indeed.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  we  could  only 
get  them  to  understand  that  we  want  the  students  to  take  the 
initiative  by  themselves,  even  if  they  break  something  once  in 
a  while. 

This  report  is  divided  into  three  sections,  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  I  will  suggest  that  we 
discuss  this  particular  section  first,  and  then  go  to  the  next  sec- 
tion and  discuss  that.  We  would  rather  have  volunteers  than 
to  call  for  any  of  the  members  by  name  to  open  this  discussion. 
Is  there  someone  who  will  discuss  this  section  of  the  report? 
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REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON 
PUBLIC   EDUCATION 

To  THE  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools. 

Gentlemen: 

Some  of  us  who  completed  our  education  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  ago  had  occasion  to  feel  that  our  alma  maters  failed 
to  realize  that  we  might  need  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Our  education 
was  given  us  on  a  plane  so  far  above  the  sordid  condition  of 
money  making  that  we  almost  expected  to  receive  our  rewards 
as  honorariums  rather  than  as  wages. 

All  this  has  changed  until  today  there  seems  to  be  a  sincere 
desire  to  get  together  on  some  common  ground.  Our  college 
professors  accept  their  own  statement  that  money  is  merely  a 
medium  of  exchange  and  they  believe  that  they  are  performing 
service  to  mankind  that  is  worthy  of  reward  and  consideration. 
Employers  have  discovered  that  the  school  trained  boy  is  good 
semi-finished  material.  They  no  more  expect  a  school  to  send 
them  a  graduate  fitted  for  a  particular  niche  in  business,  than 
they  expect  the  manufacturers  of  pig-iron  to  cast  it  into  the 
shape  of  their  finished  product. 

Each  has,  however,  an  undeniable  right  to  expect  such  things 
as  employers  can  collectively  agree  that  they  need,  or  which 
sufficiently  large  groups  can  agree  upon  to  make  it  profitable  for 
juniors  to  take  the  required  training. 

The  first  things  that  any  employer  naturally  looks  for  are 
those  relating  to  character  and  integrity.  He  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  young  man  who  carries  a  certificate  of  gradua- 
tion from  any  school  is  trustworthy.  Unfortunately  he  is  some- 
times disappointed  and  sometimes  this  disappointment  is  due 
to  direct  laxity  in  the  school  and  sometimes  to  too  much  care 
and  oversight.  A  school  which  deliberately  puts  temptation  be- 
fore its  pupils  and  oflFers  no  restraint  or  serious  admonition 
cannot  certify  to  character,  nor  can  a  school  which  so  surrounds 
its  pupils  that  they  have  no  temptation  to  do  wrong.     The  ex- 
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emplary  graduate  of  the  latter  school  may  resist  temptation  when 
it  comes,  but  his  teachers  do  not  know  that  he  will. 

The  ideal  school  is  the  one  in  which  the  transition  from  ordi- 
nary public  school  discipline  to  self-control  is  so  gradual  that 
there  will  be  no  perceptible-  change  between  graduation  and 
work.  This  is  a  matter  which  has  a  serious  bearing  on  part 
time  cooj)erative  school  work,  because  there  the  transition  from 
school  to  shop  atmosphere  is  sudden  and  frequent.  The  success 
of  such  training  must  depend  very  largely  on  the  foreman  under 
whom  the  pupil  is  thrown  in  the  shops,  and  until  we  are  able 
to  get  a  very  much  better  type  of  foreman  than  we  have  now, 
the  chances  which  the  individual  pupil  has  of  contact  with  the 
right  one  are  very  small. 

In  some  shops  we  have  done  what  seems  to  us  the  inevitable 
thing  and  appointed  instructors  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  break 
in  new  men  regardless  of  age  and  instruct  them  in  their  duties. 
This,  however,  applies  to  operatives  who  can  be  taught  how  to  do 
the  work  in  a  very  short  time  and  who  can  become  worth  twenty 
or  twenty-five  dollars  a  week  in  from  two  to  four  months.  Man- 
ufacturers, however,  are  more  and  more  inclined  to  relieve  their 
foremen  of  some  responsibilities  and  call  them  to  closer  account 
as  to  others,  so  that  they  are  rapidly  becoming  teachers  instead 
of  planning  their  work  and  inventing  ways  to  do  it.  Therefore, 
it  is  possible  that  a  few  years  may  change  the  situation  very 
greatly. 

The  problem  of  inculcating  ideals  of  honesty,  integrity,  un- 
supervised, conscientious  performance  of  duty  and  similar  funda- 
mental principles  of  conduct,  is  one  requiring  all  the  earnest, 
concentrated  effort  of  which  the  modern  educator  is  capable. 
A  sound  and  healthy  business  morale  is  a  vital  necessity  to  any 
successful  industrial  state ;  and  yet,  hitherto,  the  study  of  ethics 
and  altruism,  has  been  relegated  to  the  realm  of  the  professor  of 
philosophy  and  psychology,  or  has  been  looked  upon  generally 
as  of  too  individual  and  intimate  a  concern  for  educational  au- 
thority to  meddle  with  until  absence  of  moral  sense  i)asses  the 
border  lines  of  crime. 

Today,  business  men — long  aware  of  the  fact  that  practical 
ideals  of  conduct  are  a  veritable  asset  to  both  the  employe  and 
the  employer,  actually  convertible  into  dollars  and  cents  -are 
beginning  to  ask  how  such  characteristics  may  be  assured,  and 
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the  schools  can  no  longer  hold  themselves  aloof -from  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter. 

Moreover^  it  is  beginning  to  be  comprehended  that  such 
ideals,  being  plants  of  slow  growth  and  with  many  enemies,  must 
be  imparted  to  the  child  if  the  man  is  to  hold  them  as  part  of  his 
mental  furniture.  Hence  certain  communities  have  already 
organized  and  are  now  experimenting  with  courses  for  teachers 
in  practical  ethics  and  methods  whereby  results  from  such  study 
may  become  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the  child.  The  Com- 
mittee earnestly  advocates  an  investigation  of  such  constructive 
systems  as  have  been  formulated  or  actually  inaugurated — ^par- 
ticularly the  methods  now  being  tried  out  by  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia— with  the  end  in  view  of  estabishing  similar  systems 
in  every  type  of  school  throughout  the  land. 

Another  point  which  it  would  seem  advisable  to  emphasize 
at  this  time  is  the  importance  of  a  closer  co-relation  between  the 
predominant  industries  in  a  given  locality  and  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  same  locality.  As  it  is  probable  that  upon 
reaching  maturity  the  majority  of  these  boys  and  girls  will  enter 
the  industries  that  absorb  most  of  the  capital  and  attention  of 
their  respective  communities,  the  advantage  would  seem  obvious 
of  opportunities  for  more  intensive  study  of  local  industrial 
conditions  than  would  be  either  practicable  or  advisable  in  com- 
munities where  such  industries  are  either  unknown  or  in  the 
minority. 

As  a  means  to  such  an  end,  the  Committee  would  recommend 
that  civic  bodies,  as  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce  and 
similar  organizations,  make  surveys  of  the  educational  require- 
ments of  the  industries  of  their  respective  communities  .in  order 
to  determine  to  what  degree,  if  any,  their  educational  institutions 
are  meeting  those  requirements.  And  in  this  connection  the 
practical  advantage  of  a  more  active  interest— even  to  the  extent 
of  going  on  school  boards— of  the  business  men  of  the  country 
in  matters  of  education  should  be  emphasized.  Both  the  admin- 
istration of  school  affairs  and  the  adoption  of  courses  of  study 
could  scarcely  fail  of  advancement  under  the  stimulus  of  such  a 
practical  and  vivifying  influence. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject.  After  the  employer  has  been 
assured  that  the  graduate  is  a  boy  or  girl  of  strong  and  tested 
character,  his  next  requirement  is  that  the  applicant  shall  have 
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a  right  attitude  toward  work.  We  all  have  many  men  working 
for  us  who  look  on  work  as  a  curse,  and  who  believe  it  their 
duty  to  do  as  little  of  it  as  possible.  We  look  to  the  schools  to 
form  the  habit  of  a  right  attitude.  Sometimes  we  are  disap- 
pointed. It  occasionally  happens  that  a  young  man  will  come 
to  us,  with  the  highest  marks  in  all  of  his  school  work,  who  seems 
to  feel  that  when  he  was  handed  his  diploma,  his  life  work  is 
done,  and  that  from  then  on  all  that  is  required  of  him  is  that 
he  shall  wait  for  the  fruit  of  his  past  labors  to  fall  into  his  hands. 
Many  cases  where  men  have  lost  years  of  their  life  because  of 
this  feeling  have  come  under  our  observation.  This  does  not 
always  occur  directly  at  graduation.  A  boy  may  graduate  near 
the  head  of  his  class  and  fall  into  some  rather  easy  job  where 
he  continues  for  several  years  before  he  wakes  up  to  the  fact 
that  other  men,  who  did  less  well  in  school  than  he,  have  out- 
stripped him.  Then  he  is  apt  to  think  that  his  employer  has 
not  been  just  with  him  and  straightway  sets  about  trying  one 
job  after  another  until  he  at  last  wakes  up  disillusioned,  realiz- 
ing that  cleverness  and  ability  are  worthless  unless  applied  to 
something  worth  while,  and  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  hard 
work. 

We  feel  that  schools  are  to  blame  for  some  part  of  this  con- 
dition, because  their  standards  are  so  different  from  those  im- 
posed by  business.  This  different  standard  is  possibly  brought 
about  by  the  competition  between  schools  for  students,  in  lack 
of  practical  training  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  through 
praising  in  glowing  terms  work  which  is  mediocre  in  order  to 
please  the  pupil  who,  however,  as  a  result  thinks  he  is  "it."  The 
success  of  any  school  is  too  often  measured  in  the  public  mind  by 
its  numbers,  and  unfortunately  the  instructors'  salaries  are  apt 
to  be  based  in  the  same  way.  If  we  could  get  away  from  this 
feeling  and  restrict  membership  in  the  schools  which  have  courses 
preparatory  to  practical  work,  to  those  who  are  willing  to  work 
as  they  would  expect  to  have  to  work,  at  their  age,  in  the  industry 
into  which  they  are  going,  we  would  get  a  very  much  better 
atmosphere. 

This,  however,  cannot  be  done  where  the  school  is  a  part  of 
another  school  which  is  entirely  cultural  and  where  the  hours 
of  attendance  are  limited  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  home 
study.  We  can  probably  all  agree  that  industrial  training,  whether 
in  trade   schools,  technical   schools,   or  commercial   schools,   is 
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largely  a  matter  of  doing  things  rather  than  of  theorizing  about 
them,  and  that  the  doing  must  be  done,  for  economy  if  nothing 
else,  where  the  necessary  machinery  and  apparatus  can  be  brought 
together,  whether  in  shop,  office  or  laboratory. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  great  requirement  of  the  em- 
ployer, that  is  knowledge  of  the  work  to  be  done.  It  is  perfectly 
natural  for  every  employer  to  see  the  work  which  is  done  in  his 
shop  or  his  store  as  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world  and 
to  rate  graduates  in  terms  of  their  immediate  ability  to  fit  into 
his  scheme  of  business.  This  is  something  that  will  have  to  be 
combatted.  We  will  always  have  to  take  a  strong  stand  for  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  because  we  cannot  predict 
that  any  given  graduate  will  start  work  with  any  given  employer, 
much  less  guarantee  that  he  will  stay  there.  It  is  our  duty  to 
train  our  boys  and  girls  thoroughly  and  in  detail  so  far  as  their 
prospective  employers  may  agree,  and  beyond  that  to  give  them 
as  varied  an  experience  as  possible. 

For  example,  in  the  machine  industry,  which  is  occupying 
the  center  of  the  stage  at  present  almost  every  shop  superin- 
tendent will  agree  on  the  methods  to  be  used  in  lathe  departments. 
They  will  agree  pretty  well  in  their  milling  practice ;  but  in  their 
grinding  the  width  of  a  street  may  find  practice  diametrically 
opposed.  A  manufacturer  has  a  right  to  call  us  to  account  if 
a  graduate  of  a  trade  school  cannot  take  hold  of  any  ordinary 
job  of  lathe  work  and  carry  it  along  very  nearly  as  well  as  any 
man  who  has  received  his  training  in  some  competitor's  shop. 

Here  again  however  there  is  another  condition  to  be  considered. 
If  our  school  shop  has  no  equipment  of  considerable  size  our 
graduates  will  be  lame  if  they  are  put  on  large  machinery.  An 
instance  to  the  point  is  a  case  where  a  trade  school  graduate 
was  placed  on  a  machine  several  times  as  large  as  any  available 
where  he  was  taught.  He  had  a  hard  time  with  the  work,  and 
the  foreman  was  on  the  point  of  dismissing  him;  but  when  the 
matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  employment  depart- 
ment, he  was  able  to  secure  further  trial  and,  after  a  month's 
time,  he  proved  entirely  successful.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  every 
shop  that  has  a  kindly  feeling  toward  graduates  of  any  school, 
nor  which  makes  serious  attempt  to  reaHze  the  best  that  is  in  its 
employes. 

Another   thing  by   which   enmployers   judge    hastily   is   the 
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candidate's  nomenclature.  If  he  uses  shop  and  business  terms 
correctly  they  have  a  great  advantage.  Many  text-books,  espe- 
cially in  mathematics,  use  terms  or  mixtures  of  terms  which 
seem  absured  to  business  men.  An  example  which  states  meas- 
ures of  length  in  yards,  feet  and  inches  seems  absurd  to  almost 
everyone,  for  the  textile  worker  will  measure  in  yards  and  frac- 
tions, the  engineer  in  feet  and  tenths,  the  architect  in  feet  and 
inches,  and  the  machinist  in  inches  and  thousandths.  Hardly 
any  one  uses  the  three  together.  Similar  absurdities  may  be 
found  in  all  directions.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  the  employer 
should  judge  men  in  this  way,  but  every  employment  manager 
is  on  the  outlook  for  every  detail,  no  matter  how  small,  that  will 
indicate  that  the  applicant  is  trying  to  outguess  him. 

Teachers  must  know  the  practice  of  the  business  world.  If 
they  are  primarily  school  teachers,  they  should  serve  an  actual 
period  of  training  in  some  industry  so  that  they  see  and  accept 
the  viewpoint  of  that  industry  and  can  appreciate  that  of  all. 
If  they  are  shop  trained  they  must  be  taught  to  analyze  their  own 
work,  and  they  must  learn  to  present  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
interest  their  pupils  and  fix  it  in  their  minds. 

Which  source  of  supply  for  future  teachers  should  be  drawn 
upon  depends  largely  on  the  subject  which  he  is  to  present.  The 
length  of  time  usually  required  to  learn  the  particular  vocation 
repesented  probably  should  be  the  determining  factor.  If  the 
machinist  trade  is  to  be  taught  there  is  undoubtedly  greater 
economy  in  taking  a  machinist  and  training  him  to  teach,  but  if 
commercial  arithmetic  is  to  be  taught,  a  trained  teacher  probably 
can  more  quickly  learn  to  present  it. 

After  willingness  to  work,  and  knowledge  of  the  work,  there 
are  a  number  of  other  things  for  which  an  employer  looks.  He 
requires  loyalty.  He  wants  his  employes  to  be  loyal  rooters  for 
the  concern  just  as  we  want  loyal  students.  Schools  get  this 
sentiment  through  athletics  and  social  development.  Manufac- 
turers can  get  it  in  the  same  way,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
schools  can  develop  it.  The  employer  is  apt  to  look  on  athletic 
activity  with  some  apprehension  because  it  seems  to  affect  so 
few,  only  those  who  play  on  the  school  teams,  he  is  interested 
in  it  as  it  affects  the  whole  student  body  because  the  leavening 
of  graduates  that  he  secures  must,  to  be  of  value,  permeate  a 
large  body  of  employes. 
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Then,  courtesy: — In  many  places  it  does  not  seem  as  if 
courtesy  and  business  had  any  connection,  but  we  are  gradually 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  courtesy  pays,  all  the  way  up  and 
down  the  line  of  organization.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  our 
workmen's  minds  upset,  and  their  production  diminished  by  worry 
over  words  hastily  uttered,  whether  by  fellow  workmen  or  by 
foremen.  If  a  workman  is  not  doing  his  duty  by  us  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  the  minds  of  others  around  him  poisoned  by  an 
unseemly  quarrel  with  the  foreman.  So  far  as  possible  all  such 
disciplinary  matters  should  be  referred  to  the  employment  depart- 
ment, where  we  find  that  there  are  a  large  enough  percentage 
of  times  when  the  difficulty  is  based  entirely  on  misunderstand- 
ing, to  justify  treating  every  man  with  courtesy,  at  least  until 
his  case  is  fully  stated.  Many  graduates  become  foremen  early 
enough  so  that  we  are  justified  in  hoping  that  great  stress  will 
be  laid  on  this  matter. 

Last,  but  of  great  importance,  is  ability  to  cooperate  with 
others.  We  have  repeated  examples  of  men^  of  great  brilliancy 
and  ability  to  formulate  plans,  who  utterly  fail  to  meet  their 
own  ideals  because  they  cannot  work  with  other  people.  Every- 
thing that  can  be  done  to  get  pupils  to  work  together  is  of  ad- 
vantage. The  long  cherished  idea  that  every  pupil  must  study 
and  recite  by  himself  tended  toward  self -centralization.  Pupils 
who  work  in  small  but  varying  groups,  where  some  are  helpers 
to  others,  learn  cooperation  and  practice  it  after  graduation  much 
better  than  those  who  have  formed  the  habit  in  school  of  always 
hiding  everything  which  they  do  from  their  fellows  for  fear  of 
getting  caught. 

We  are  also  interested  in  activity  and  initiative,  both  of  which 
we  believe  can  be  developed.  More  cases  of  lack  of  initiative 
can  probably  be  traced  to  some  big  discouragement  than  to  any 
other  single  source.  Natural  timidity  comes  next.  It  seems 
as  if  the  contact  of  proper  instructors  with  their  pupils  might 
be  a  large  factor  in  increasing  self-confidence  and  incidentally 
initiative.  Of  course  it  is  well  understood  that  every  business 
has  place  for  workers  of  small  initiative,  the  kind  who  make  good 
followers  but  poor  leaders,  but  that  is  not  the  type  for  whom  we 
are  building  expensive  schools,  they  are  more  the  kind  that  can 
be  handled  on  the  job,  or  by  some  kind  of  cooperative  work. 

Another  matter  which  is  giving  employment  managers  great 
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concern  at  present  is  stability  of  employment.  We  are  doing 
many  things  to  make  our  shops  safe,  comfortable,  and  sanitary 
places  in  which  to  work,  but  we  still  have  to  contend  with  a 
roving  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  employes,  who  so  often 
think  the  distant  field  is  greener  and  leave  us  without  applying 
some  judgment  to  the  case.  We  are  apt  to  feel  that  schools  can 
do  something,  if  they  will,  to  educate  these  young  people  to 
look  before  they  leap,  or  at  least  to  impress  them  with  the  idea 
that  their  employers  are  first  of  all  keen  business  men,  and  that 
they  will  pay  as  good  wages  to  those  with  whom  they  are  ac- 
quainted as  to  strangers,  so  that  their  best  opportimity  for 
advancement  consists  in  staying  on  each  job  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  their  employer. 
To  sum  up;  we  are  interested  in 

(a)  Efforts  to  teach  trades  and  professions  as  they  are  prac- 
ticed in  the  business  world. 

(b)  EflForts  to  turn  out  graduates  with  right  ideas  regarding 
work,  courtesy,  integrity,  loyalty,  as  well  as  those  of 
good  general  character. 

(c)  Development  of  the  cooperative  faculty. 

(d)  Development  of  any  latent  activity  and  initiative. 

Cooperative    Schools 

The  second  subject  which  this  committee  has  studied  is  the 
relation  between  schools  and  industries  as  expressed  in  coopera- 
tive schemes  of  either  continuation  schools  or  part  time  schools. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  different  types  seems  to  be 
determined  by  the  question  of  whether  the  school  furnishes 
pupils  to  the  shop  or  whether  the  shop  furnishes  pupils  to  the 
schools.  The  first  case  is  usually  a  half-time  plan  whereby  the 
pupils  work  one  week  in  a  shop  and  the  next  week  go  to  school, 
thus  alternating  their  work  throughout  the  school  year.  In  this 
manner  the  shops  are  training  a  doubly  large  number  of  young 
people  for  their  particular  industry,  though  of  course  doing  it 
only  one-half  as  rapidly,  in  so  far  as  their  portion  of  the  train- 
ing is  concerned,  as  if  they  had  full  time  apprenticeship.  The 
value  of  this  half-time  scheme  to  the  schools  consists  in  the 
fact  that  it  holds  a  certain  additional  number  of  pupils  who 
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would  otherwise  leave  school  altogether  and  go  into  the  indus- 
tries. The  value  of  this  plan  seems  to  depend  very  largely  on 
how  well  the  school  work  is  correlated  with  the  work  of  the 
shop. 

If  the  schools  continue  to  carry  on  their  classes  as  formerly, 
simply  spreading  the  same  amount  of  instruction  (Jver  twice  the 
period,  and  if  the  industries  maintain  their  usual  sluggish  attitude 
toward  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and,  in  their  turn,  simply 
double  the  length  of  time  the  pupil  is  with  them,  then  there  is 
no  advantage  except  that  cited  above,  namely,  that  the  pupils 
appear  to  stay,  in  the  main,  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  longer 
than  they  otherwise  would.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  school 
people  and  employers  will  get  together  and  the  schools  teach  work 
which  is  immediately  applicable  to  the  industry,  so  that  the  pupil 
sees  an  opportunity  to  use  that  work  and  sees  that  it  has  a  real 
value  to  him;  and  if  the  employer  will  provide  specific  instruc- 
tions rather  than  leaving  the  pupil  to  flounder  at  will,  then  we 
approximate  the  conditions  of  the  courses  in  all  time  vocational 
schools,  plus  the  advantage  that  the  pupil  who  is  taking  up  this 
course  has  an  opportunity  to  earn  actual  cash  during  the  alternate 
weeks  which  he  spends  in  the  industry.  This  plan  seems  ap- 
plicable to  shops  of  moderate  size  which  feel  themselves  unable 
to  maintain  adequate  instruction  to  their  young  men  in  their 
own  shop.  The  value  of  course  depends  very  greatly  on  the 
trade  which  is  practiced  and  also  in  the  minds  of  the  superin- 
tendents according  as  they  themselves  believe  that  mathematics, 
mechanics  and  kindred  subjects  which  can  be  taught  in  the  class- 
room have  a  bearing  on  the  value  of  the  graduate. 

Unfortunately  there  are  a  great  many  capable  and  efficient 
shop  owners  and  superintendents  who  do  not  recognize  that  any- 
thing which  is  taught  in  a  classroom  can  possibly  have  any 
practical  value.  In  such  cases  any  scheme  of  cooperative  or 
continuation  work  is  doomed  to  failure  before  it  is  begun. 

This  work  has  not  appeared  to  grow  at  all  rapidly.  It  is  in 
use  only  in  sporadic  cases,  possibly  because  in  the  mad  rush  of 
business  which  we  have  had  in  recent  years,  the  shop  men  have 
been  impatient  and  have  been  unwilling  to  give  the  time  necessary 
to  the  double  instruction  which  this  system  compels. 

The  second  classification,  that  in  which  the  shop  asks  the 
schools  to  give  certain  specific  instruction  to  its  pupils,  seems  to 
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be  on  the  surface  a  very  rational  and  laudable  thing  for  the 
shops  to  require  and  for  the  schools  to  give. 

As  this  arrangement  is  usually  carried  out,  pupils  are  sent 
one-half  day  each  week  from  the  shops  to  some  central  school- 
room, possibly  within  the  shop  buildings  or  in  a  school  building 
as  the  case  may  be,  where  they  are  given  instructions  in  mathe- 
matics and  mechanics,  English  and  similar  subjects  calculated 
to  make  them  more  eflficient  in  their  work  in  the  shop. 

There  is  no  question  but  what,  if  the  pupils  are  sufficiently 
mature  to  understand  what  they  are  doing,  and  if  they  are  inter- 
ested in  the  work  being  offered,  this  gives  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  acquire  knowledge  which  it  would  be  difficult 
for  them  to  get  otherwise.  It  corresponds,  however,  somewhat 
to  correspondence  school  work  in  that  there  is  comparatively  little 
incentive  for  the  pupil  to  make  progress  and  to  stick  to  the  job. 
In  many  instances  the  pupils  seem  to  think  of  this  as  a  kind 
of  playtime  work,  and  merely  as  recreation  from  the  more 
serious  work  of  the  rest  of  the  week.  In  such  cases  the  work 
must  be  given  in  such  a  short  period  of  time  and  the  respite 
between  instruction  periods  is  so  long  that  the  pupils  appear  to 
ratchet  back  and  perhaps  as  a  result  of  four  hours  instruction 
will  only  make  a  net  gain  equivalent  to  that  which  might  be 
given  in  a  single  hour  if  the  pupil  were  attentive  and  retained 
what  was  given  to  him. 

The  most  obvious  remedy  for  this  condition  would  be  to 
make  the  work  in  the  classroom  so  thoroughly  interesting  and 
make  it  tie  up  with  the  work  in  the  shop  or  the  store  so  that 
the  pupil  would  gain  inspiration  not  merely  to  keep  on  with  his 
classroom  work,  but  to  do  more  and  better  work  in  the  shop. 
Such  an  ideal  can,  of  course,  only  be  reached  with  exceptional 
instructors  familiar  with  the  work  which  the  pupils  are  doing  and 
at  the  same  time  thoroughly  capable  of  teaching  in  classroom 
fashion  and  of  holding  the  attention  and  exciting  the  interest 
of  the  pupils.  Manufacturers,  during  these  recent  rush  times, 
have  felt  that  they  could  hardly  afford  to  see  their  machinery 
lying  idle  even  for  the  half  day  a  week  which  the  plan  calls  for, 
and  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  half-time  school,  they  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  introducing  new  schedules  of  work  which 
sometimes  alternate  between  day  and  night,  or  two  or  three  eight- 
hour  shifts,  and  which,  again,  break  up  his  working  time,  so  that 
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it  has  been  very  difficult  to  get  the  manufactures  to  cooperate 
in  this  way. 

It  would  seem  as  though  any  system  of  cooperation  between 
the  shops  and  the  schools  must  be  based;  first,  on  a  desire  of 
the  employer  that  his  pupils  should  acquire  proficiency  in  some 
particular  and  fairly  definite  line  of  endeavor,  and  that  the 
request  should  come  from  him  to  the  schools  for  instruction  of 
that  kind.  And  second;  that,  having  arrived  at  such  a  stage, 
the  manufacturer  should  be  willing  and  ready  to  give  up  what- 
ever time  is  necessary  during  the  working  hours  of  the  pupil 
to  instruction  for  which  he  has  asked.  The  arrangements,  of 
course,  will  vary  greatly  with  the  industry  and  with  the  type  of 
pupil  who  applies,  and  also  with  the  actual  or  imagined  need 
of  the  employer.  Continuation  plans  have  perhaps  prospered 
more  largely  in  commercial  lines  than  they  have  in  those  of  in- 
dustries. It  has  been  found  that  instruction  in  the  specific  method 
of  salesmanship  over  the  counter  in  department  stores  has  been 
perfectly  feasible.  However,  it  seems  as  though  that  were 
hardly  a  matter  for  cooperation  between  the  schools  and  the 
shops,  as  it  would  appear  that  the  schools  have  comparatively 
little  which  they  can  offer,  unless  they  depart  from  their  usual 
course  and  employ  store-trained  people  to  do  the  instructing. 
If  such  be  the  case,  then  the  stores  might  full  as  well  keep  the 
matter  entirely  in  their  own  hands  and  cooperate  with  each 
other  in  selecting  and  hiring  proper  persons  to  conduct  this  train- 
ing, unless  the  public  schools  are  ready  to  take  as  instructors 
people  who,  through  years  of  varied  experience  in  industry  and 
commerce,  have  earned  the  right  to  be  esteemed  authorities. 
Such  teachers  should,  however,  be  given  adequate  opportunity 
to  secure  training  in  the  science  and  art  of  pedagogy. 

English 

Another  subject  which  this  committee  has  considered  is  the 
study  of  English  in  schools  as  related  to  its  use  when  the  gradu- 
ates are  employed  in  our  shops  and  offices.  It  is  our  feeling  that 
this  education,  as  now  given  in  the  grammar  schools,  in  high 
schools  and  in  colleges,  is  undoubtedly  excellent  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  formal  student  of  the  language,  but  we  feel  that 
it  IS  not  adequate  in  so  far  as  training  young  men  and  women 
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to  its  use  in  connection  with  our  business  is  concerned.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  effort  to  express  themselves  in  writing 
results  in  an  uninteresting,  rambling,  disconnected,  lifeless  pro- 
duction. 

This  becomes  especially  pronounced  in  such  places  as  in  any 
way  censor  or  supervise  the  letters  which  are  sent  out.  Manu- 
facturers have  been  for  a  great  many  years  in  the  habit  of  giving 
their  salable  product  a  rigid  inspection  before  it  is  sent  to  the 
customer,  but  only  lately  has  any  effort  been  made  to  inspect 
the  work  of  dictators  or  correspondents  to  any  similar  degree, 
and  yet  a  tactless  letter  often  may  spoil  as  much  business  as  a 
defective  product.  This  applies  not  merely  to  concerns  which 
are  in  the  mail  order  business,  but  to  those  which  employ  sales- 
men or  personal  representatives  and  depend  on  their  letters  or 
written  representatives  to  bridge  over  the  periods  between  visits. 
Inspection  of  letters  reveals  the  fact  that  some  of  our  college 
graduates  are  lamentably  unable  to  express  themselves  with  clear- 
ness, to  say  nothing  of  being  tactful  or  forceful  in  their  cor- 
respondence. 

What  we  require  is  not  alone  absolute  purity  of  language, 
of  grammar,  or  of  rhetoric,  but  also  that  our  letters  shall  be 
warm,  human,  persuasive  messages,  written  in  accordance  with 
a  policy  of  honesty,  fairness,  courtesy  and  service.  The  spirit 
of  the  letter  counts  for  more  than  the  exact  wording. 

Clearness 

A  letter  must  be  clear  to  the  reader.  If  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  stop  to  decipher  any  passage  because  it  is  vague  or  ob- 
scure, it  does  not  serve  its  purpose.  The  reader  should  not  be 
obliged  to  study  our  letters  for  a  moment.  If  he  has  to,  there 
is  danger  that  he  may  take  the  wrong  meaning,  and  a  misunder- 
standing may  result  which  does  not  promote  good-will.  This 
lack  of  clearness  is  quite  often  due  to  the  use  of  very  long  sen- 
tences. While  we  should  not  write  our  letters  in  the  form  of 
telegrams,  the  medium  length  sentence  adds  very  much  to  the 
ease  with  which  the  reader  can  grasp  our  meaning.  The  high 
school  and  college  graduate  often  feels  that  he  must  use  some 
of  the  long  words  with  which  he  has  been  acquainted,  and  espe- 
cially long  words  of  Latin  or  Greek  derivation.     The  simple 
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words  used  in  daily  conversation  are  the  best.  They  are  the 
most  easily  understood.  This  kind  of  language  is  good  enough 
for  the  highly  educated,  and  is  necessary  for  the  average  mind. 

Instances  where  high  school  and  college  graduates  have  shown 
this  fault,  such  as  the  following,  are  altogether  too  common : 

"We  can  readily  understand  how  the  ineffable  eflfect  of 
this  order  must  have  placed  you  in  a  perplexed  condition. 

"Consequently,  we  are  returning  your  remittance  of  $11, 
and  hope  that  you  will  not  be  too  greatly  inconvenienced  by 
this  inadvertency." 

Again,  we  have  cases  where  the  letter  can  be  interpreted  in 
two  different  ways,  according  to  the  way  it  happens  to  strike 
the  reader  at  first.     For  example: 

"Material  will  come  to  this  point  by  fast  freight  with  other 
goods  being  forwarded  by  express." 

What  the  dictator  meant  in  this  case  was 

"The  material  will  come  to  this  point  by  fast  freight  with 
other  goods,  and  we  will  forward  it  from  here  by  express." 

"Please  let  us  know  what  will  be  the  disposition  of  your 
customer  under  the  circumstances." 

What  the  dictator  really  wanted  to  ask  was  not  whether  the  cus- 
tomer's disposition  would  be  good  or  bad,  but — 

"Please  let  us  know  what  disposition  your  customer  will 
make  of  this." 

Courtesy 

There  is  a  tendency  to  allow  impoliteness  or  smartness  to 
appear  in  letters.  These  injure  business  relations.  A  single  dis- 
courteous letter,  or  even  a  single  sentence  in  a  letter,  may  do 
injury  which  cannot  be  repaired  in  a  long  period  of  time.  Cor- 
respondents are  a  good  deal  inclined  to  consider  the  receipt  of 
a,  cutting  letter  as  a  sign  that  they  should  respond  in  kind.  They 
should  be  taught  that  to  retain  a  calm  presence  of  mind  under 
such  trying  conditions  is  a  test  of  largeness  of  spirit  in  them- 
selves. They  should  also  recognize  that  the  company's  good 
must  stand  ahead  of  their  individual  preferences  and  Kkes  or 
dislikes,  and  that  their  employer's  reputation  must  be  upheld 
no  matter  whether  the  person  who  is  corresponding  with  them 
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has  lost  his  temper  or  not.  For  example,  here  is  a  paragraph 
written  by  a  college  man: 

"You  state  that  we  are  holding  these  eight  wheels  in  stock. 
This  is  not  so,  for  according  to  our  records,  we  only  had  four 
and  these  went  forward  February  5." 

This  is  almost  the  same  thing  as  telling  the  customer  that  he  is 
lying.  It  would  have  been  much  simpler  to  have  stated  this  as 
follows : 

"You  state  that  we  are  holding  these  eight  wheels  in  stock. 
According  to  our  records,  we  had  only  four  and  these  were 
shipped  February  5." 

« 

Conciseness 

While  the  written  letter  should  partake  of  the  nature  of  con- 
versation, it  is  usually  necessary  to  use  only  about  one-fifth  as 
many  words  as  would  be  employed  in  conversation  covering  the 
same  ground.  This  may,  however,  and  is,  occasionally,  carried 
to  extremes,  but  the  greatest  danger  from  educated  men  is  in 
their  verbosity,  and  often  this  verbosity  consists  in  the  use  of 
trite  phrases,  which  not  merely  mean  nothing  but  which  take 
away  from  the  strength  of  the  letter.     For  example: 

"This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  above  date, 
and  will  advise  that  one  26"  machine  will  be  ready  in  a  week 
or  ten  days.  This  time  is  necessary  to  complete  the  finishing 
operations." 

which  may  be  revised  as  follows: 

"The  26"  machines  to  which  you  refer  will  be  ready  in 
a  week  or  ten  days.  This  amount  of  time  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  finishing  operations." 

The  fact  that  we  had  his  letter  and  were  able  to  answer  it  at  all 
implies  sufficiently  that  we  had  received  it  without  telling  him 
about  it. 

There  are  to  be  found  in  the  form  letters  of  many  business 
houses  such  expressions  as  follows: 

"Acknowledging  receipt  of  yours  of  the  above  date,  we 

are  pleased  to  advise  that" 

"We  wish  to  advise  that  due  to  the  fact" 
"In  reply,  we  wish  to  state" 
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"In  connection  with  this,  we  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that" 

all  of  which  are  entirely  unnecessary  and  add  nothing  to  the 
information  which  we  are  placing  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
read  our  letters. 

Correctness 

It  goes  without  saying  that  letters  must  be  correct  in  form, 
language  and  in  information.  The  information,  of  course,  can- 
not be  given  by  the  schools,  as  a  usual  thing.  The  correctness 
of  the  language  is  of  perhaps  less  importance  than  the  spirit  in 
which  the  letter  is  written,  and  the  correctness  of  form  often- 
times depends  on  the  particular  style  which  is  established  for  the 
given  office,  and  therefore  can  not  be  given  in  the  public  schools. 
But  whatever  the  prescribed  form  in  any  office,  the  letters  can 
be  made  to  look  neat  and  well  set  up.  Our  t)rpists  are  too  often 
inclined  to  take  all  matters  of  form  literally,  and  to  feel  that 
they  have  sufficiently  complied  with  them  if  they  follow  the 
letter  of  our  rules;  whereas  they  have  almost  as  much  of  an 
opporttmity  to  make  a  letter  look  well  set  up  and  well  dressed 
as  the  compositor  in  a  printing  office. 

The  graduates  of  public  schools  of  all  grades,  however,  are 
lamentably  unable  to  use  the  very  rules  of  grammar  with  which 
they  have  familiarized  themselves,  and  which  they  can  quote  to 
us,  and  are  especially  willing  to  quote  in  connection  with  our 
own  work.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  possibly  a  less  amotmt  of 
study  of  the  rules  of  grammar  and  more  application  of  them 
in  the  daily  work  of  the  schools  would  be  of  greater  value ;  that 
is,  we  feel  that  all  of  the  work  which  is  done,  either  written  or 
oral,  could  well  be  made  a  portion  of  the  work  in  English.  Too 
often  pupils  are  allowed  to  recite  in  language  which  is  not  ac- 
cepted as  being  good,  and  to  write  their  reports  and  other  school 
work  in  terms  which  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  use  for  publi- 
cation. 

The  Committee  is  also  earnestly  desirous  of  putting  itself  on 
record  as  heartily  in  favor  of  a  more  rigid  investigation  and  the 
adoption  of  more  stringent  measures  of  reform  in  regard  to  all 
privately  directed  and  hence  generally  unsupervised  business  and 
commercial  schools.  Some  of  these  institutions  are  unquestion- 
ably above  reproach  and  need  have  no  fear  of  harmful  disclosures. 
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On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  dangerously  large  and  growing 
number  of  more  than  questionable  calibre  springing  up  like  mush- 
rooms all  over  the  cotmtry ;  many  of  them,  if  not  the  majority, 
having  no  other  excuse  for  being  than  to  provide  incomes  for 
the  unscrupulous.  By  means  of  almost  house  to  house  solici- 
tation, spurious  advertisement,  and  the  holding  out  of  all  sorts 
of  illegitimate  inducements  in  the  way  of  special  privileges, 
abbreviated  courses,  prizes,  exorbitant  salaries,  certain  employ- 
ment, etc.,  these  "business  pirates"  gain  the  confidence  of  un- 
suspicious and  credulous  parents  of  boys  and  girls  who  have 
their  own  way  to  make  in  the  world.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
credulity,  and  the  resultant  inculcation  of  hopelessly  out-of-date 
or  wrong  methods,  we  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  thou- 
sands of  half-educated  young  people,  thrown  out  into  industry, 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  fitted  for  nothing 
but  to  clog  the  wheels  of  the  business  world,  already  overstocked 
with  such  material.  The  injustice  to  the  child  is  too  obvious 
to  require  comment,  while  a  continuance  of  the  system  will  tend 
to  retard  the  industrial  efficiency  of  our  nation. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 
March  30,  1917. 
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Mr.  E.  G.  Allen  :  I  came  in  a  little  late  and  did  not  hear  all 
of  the  presentation  of  the  report  but  want  to  make  a  statement 
in  regard  to  the  training  of  women  and  men  for  the  unskilled 
positions  in  industry.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Executive 
Club  of  Detroit,  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Board 
of  Commerce,  the  Employers  Association  and  various  other  as- 
sociations have  had  this  subject  under  discussion  for  several 
weeks. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  school  equipment  will  be  of  little 
service  for  the  training  of  unskilled  labor.  The  schools  are 
equipped  to  teach  fundamental  processes.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  schools  to  teach,  for  example.  Electrical  Winding, 
because  we  cannot  bring  into  the  class-room  a  sufficient  amount 
of  any  particular  type  of  work  nor  can  we  equip  the  school-room 
with  the  special  fixtures  required.  The  only  place  to  tea.ch  spec- 
ific operations  is  in  the  factory.  It  doesn't  require,  as  a  rule, 
more  than  five  or  six  days  to  train  an  individual  to  take  their 
place  in  the  production  operations  either  in  the  running  of  a 
specialized  machine  or  in  assembling  parts.  The  school,  how- 
ever, can  recruit  workers,  provide  for  special  physical  exami- 
nations so  that  each  worker  will  be  fitted  physically  to  take  up 
the  work  to  which  they  are  assigned.  They  can  teach  proper 
shop  dress  for  women  and  protection  of  the  hair  so  that  it  will 
not  be  caught  in  the  moving  machinery,  and  can  give  them  val- 
uable information  relative  to  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  work- 
shop. 

It  is  believed  that  the  larger  source  from  which  women 
workers  will  be  recruited  will  be  from  the  homes  where  the 
head  of  the  family  is  working  in  the  shop.  These  women  are 
familiar  with  the  hours  spent  in  factory,  and  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  shop  conditions  under  which  the  labor  is  to  be  performed. 

The  recommendations  of  the  various  committees  considering 
the  employment  of  women  in  the  industry  in  Detroit  were  prac- 
tically as  follows :  That  in  so  far  as  possible  a  separate  entrance 
be  provided  for  women  or  that  they  be  allowed  to  go  and  come 
at  a  different  time  than  are  the  men.  Also  that  rest  rooms  and 
lunch  rooms  be  provided,  and  where  any  considerable  number 
is  employed  that  a  matron  be  placed  in  charge  of  these  rest  rooms. 
In  all  cases  it  was  recommended  that  the  individual  should  be 
given  special  training  in  a  separate  department  for  the  work  they 
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were  to  do  before  they  were  placed  in  the  line  of  production 
and  expected  to  keep  up  their  end  of  the  work.  This  will  largely 
prevent  accidents.  It  will  prevent  nervousness  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  and  will  at  the  same  time  keep  up  the  production 
demanded  either  on  the  machine  or  bench.  That  the  schools  of 
the  city  stand  ready  at  any  time  to  train  treachers  for  shop  schools 
and  to  give  a  special  training  to  those  engaged  in  the  industry 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  promotion.  To  that  end  Cass  Techni- 
cal High  School  is  open  night  and  day,  six  days  in  the  week 
and  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Wing:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  Committee  has 
any  plan  in  mind  whereby  it  proposes  to  educate  the  public  as 
to  certain  things,  and  establish  them  afterward — I  am  speaking 
of  boards  of  education,  superintendents  of  schools,  etc.,  as  to  the 
necessity  for  the  point  which  Mr.  Fish  brought  out  very  effec- 
tively, under  subdivision  (a),  as  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
school  people  who  are  attempting  to  train  trade  workers  in  close 
contact  with  industrial  advance ;  that  is,  a  scheme  or  plan  whereby 
we  may  be  permitted  legally,  and  under  approval,  to  do  our  work 
and  go  through  the  factories  at  such  time  as  we  feel  necessary 
to  keep  in  close  contact  with  these  conditions. 

Chairman  Fish:  We  have  no  plan  beyond  the  idea  of  com- 
municating with,  or  sending  copies  of  these  reports  to  such  edu- 
cational organizations  as  we  can  get  track  of,  and  I  presume 
that  if  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  this  Association  that  we 
could  get  copies  enough  of  this  report  to  send  to  the  superinten- 
dents of  schools  in  at  least  the  larger  cities.  I  know  that  in 
previous  years  we  have  had  repeated  calls  from  superintendents 
of  schools  for  these  reports,  but,  of  course,  all  that  we  can  do 
here  is  to  exercise  purely  moral  suasion.  It  is  rather  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  our  Association  to  adopt  resolutions  of  any  kind, 
to  put  themselves  on  record  as  having  somebody  else  do  any 
particular  thing,  but  I  think  we  can  perhaps  produce  a  little 
favorable  impression  by  circulating  such  reports  as  this.  Does 
that  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  II.  F.  WiN(;:  May  I  suggest  in  that  connection  that  it 
would  be  helpful  to  us  if  we  could  have  a  bulletin  that  would  be 
quite  detailed  in  its  suggestions  to  public  officials.  I  am  in  a 
position  w^here  I  am  constantly  annoyed  with  the  feeling  I  am 
doing  something  that  I  ought  not  to  do,  if  I  say  to  one  of  my 
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instructors,  "Go  over  to  John  Jones'  factory  and  see  what  they 
are  doing.  I  want  you  to  see  whether  we  are  doing  the  proper 
thing  in  training  for  that  kind  of  work."  The  point  might  be 
raised,  if  it  was  generally  known  by  the  authorities  above  me, 
that  I  am  telling  my  teachers  to  do  things  they  are  not  hired  to 
do,  and  that  they  are  supposed  to  teach  the  classes  in  the  school. 

Mr.  J.  W.  DiETZ :  I  think  the  point  Mr.  Fish  brought  out  re- 
garding the  relation  of  our  Association  as  a  national  organization 
to  educational  matters  does  not  hold  good  in  a  local  situation 
and  is  one  of  the  primary  objects  for  the  establishment  of  Local 
Chapters.  Through  the  Local  Chapters  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
bring  about  this  contact  in  a  natural  and  intimate  sort  of  a  way. 
It  has  worked  out  nicely  in  Pittsburgh.  It  is  a  good  plan  for 
you  to  invite  your  public  school  people  to  take  membership  in 
your  Local  Chapter.  In  this  way  you  get  acquainted.  It  is  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  you  to  say:  "Come  down 
to  the  factory  and  see  what  we  are  doing,  perhaps  we  can  ex- 
change experiences  to  advantage,"  and  based  on  our  acquaint- 
anceship and  confidence  in  each  other,  we  get  together  on  this 
proposition  and  exchange  our  messages.  Then  you  have  a  better 
way  of  putting  this  proposition  up,  decidedly,  through  the  Local 
Chapters,  and  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  going  to  be  the  natural  and 
intimate  way  of  bringing  about  the  recommendations  of  this 
committee.  Each  local  situation  is  different.  In  Detroit  they 
have  one  class  of  problems,  in  Chicago  another,  in  Buffalo  an- 
other. We  believe  you  ought  to  have  a  local  chapter  here  in 
Buffalo,  the  Larkin  folks,  the  Pierce-Arrow  people  and  all  who 
are  interested,  then  these  problems  can  be  brought  before  you, 
and  you  can  get  together  on  a  natural  and  friendly  basis. 

Mr.  O.  C.  Short:  For  two  years  past  I  have  been  a  delegate 
to  this  convention  representing  Thomas  Maddock  Sons  Co.,  of 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  also  a  delegate  from  the  public  school 
system  of  Trenton.  There  is  a  closer  contact,  I  would  like  to 
tell  you,  between  this  organization  and  the  public  school  system, 
just  as  the  gentleman  from  Buffalo,  Mr.  Wing,  mentions  at  this 
time.  Last  year  it  was  a  decidedly  hard  problem  to  get  the  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Board  to  vote  an  appropriation  for  my  ex- 
penses to  go  to  Pittsburgh.  This  year  it  was  no  problem  at  all 
to  get  the  members  of  the  School  Board  to  see  that  it  was  to  the 
benefit  of  the  school  system,  perhaps,  to  send  me  here  from  what 
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little  advantage  I  can  take  back  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Evening  School  Faculty  and  also  the  other  work  I  have  there  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools,  so  they  voted  their  part  of 
the  expenses  for  me  to  come  to  Buffalo. 

I  found  when  I  was  getting  ready  to  come  to  Buffalo  this 
year  that  there  were  any  number  of  teachers  on  our  High  School 
Faculty  in  Trenton  who  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  and  won- 
dered what  in  the  world  I  was  leaving  the  High  School  work 
for,  to  go  out  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  some  unknown 
organization.  And  just  as  a  suggestion,  I  would  recommend  a 
closer  contact,  as  Mr.  Wing  just  now  said,  between  this  organi- 
zation and  the  public  schools  in  as  many  places  as  possible.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  most  excellent  thing  for  a  representative  of 
the  Association,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  someone 
who  knows  the  work  of  this  organization,  and  the  work  the 
organization  is  doing  in  industry,  to  speak  at  our  Teachers*  Insti- 
tute. Our  teachers  do  not  know  what  the  industries  require. 
Our  teachers  in  some  way  or  other  do  not  want  to  find  out  what 
industries  require.  It  is  too  much  effort.  The  difficulties  of 
doing  this  are  quite  severe,  and  there  are  too  many  of  them  to 
overcome  for  a  teacher  to  leave  the  class-room  and  go  out  into 
industry  and  find  out  what  the  requirements  of  the  industries  are. 

Last  fall  we  were  delayed  about  six  weeks  in  opening  school 
in  Trenton  on  account  of  the  infantile  paralysis  epidemic.  Dur- 
ing that  time  our  teachers  were  put  on  duty,  and  we  held  frequent 
conventions,  and  among  these  conventions  were  a  series  of  visits 
to  industries  throughout  the  city.  I  had  charge  of  organizing 
these  visits.  I  selected  some  of  the  more  important  industries 
in  the  town,  and  asked  the  managers  if  we  could  visit  these  shops. 
We  were  received  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  of  the  industries,  but  the  teachers  themselves 
looked  on  it  as  a  decided  burden — they  did  not  want  to  go,  they 
got  their  clothes  dirty,  and  many  other  excuses  were  given,  and 
we  found  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  to  get  the  teachers  to  go  as 
a  class. 

Another  difficulty  I  encountered  was  when  I  was  called  on  to 
address  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  teachers  to  take  up  some 
of  the  time  for  the  six  weeks.  They  did  not  know  what  I  was 
going  to  talk  about,  but  I  selected  as  one  of  the  talks  this  topic : 
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"Some  of  the  requirements  of  our  industries  in  relation  to  our 
common  school  branches,"  and  I  talked  to  them  from  the  view- 
point of  an  office  manager  or  employment  agent  receiving  an 
applicant  for  a  position.  I  showed  several  letters  which  I  had 
as  examples  in  writing  business  letters  by  boys  and  girls  of  the 
eighth  grade.  I  was  stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  talk  and  told 
that  the  day  before  the  head  of  the  English  department  had 
addressed  the  same  group  of  teachers  and  told  them  not  to  teach 
the  writing  of  business  letters  to  these  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
boys  and  girls,  that  that  was  not  the  place  to  teach  business  letters, 
but  to  wait  until  they  got  into  the  first  section  in  the  High  School 
class,  and  that  what  should  be  taught  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  was  the  writing  of  formal  letters  of 
invitation,  declining  invitations,  etc.  This  instructor  had  ad- 
dressed these  teachers,  had  given  them,  if  you  please,  direct 
specific  instructions  as  to  what  they  should  teach  the  boys  and 
girls  during  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  in  English  work, 
and  had  told  the  teachers  that  these  boys  and  girls  would  be 
examined  on  their  ability  to  write  such  communications  as  I  have 
outlined — invitations  to  dinner  and  the  like — and  not  letters  or 
applications  for  jobs  in  the  industries. 

I  simply  closed  the  remarks  I  had  to  make  along  this  line. 
I  told  them  of  the  conditions  as  they  existed  in  the  shops  of  our 
company,  and  that  I  knew  such  conditions  existed  in  other  shops, 
and  that  it  would  seem  to  me  since  so  many  of  our  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  boys  go  into  these  shops,  that  they  had  better  know- 
how  to  write  a  few  letters  of  application  in  a  good  legible  way, 
and  in  the  form  that  is  attractive,  and  be  able  to  spell  the  words 
used  in  the  letter  correctly,  rather  than  to  be  able  to  ask  some  of 
their  friends  to  a  dinner,  or  to  be  able  to  decline  an  invitation 
to  dinner  from  some  of  their  friends.  I  realized  that  I  had  the 
great  majority  of  the  seventh  and  eight  grade  teachers  with  me 
on  my  proposition,  but  at  the  same  time  I  was  confronted  with 
that  practical  difficulty  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  it  seems 
to  me  there  might  be  a  very  much  closer  contact  between  this 
organization  and  the  teaching  forces  of  the  country  by  having 
someone  present  the  work  of  the  Association  to  them.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  the  policy  of  the  Association  to  do  that 
or  not,  whether  it  would  seem  to  be  a  good  thing  for  someone 
to  go  before  our  local  teachers'  institutes  and  tell  them  that  they 
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are  on  the  wrong  track  in  this  matter  of  educating  boys  and  girls 
who  are  to  enter  industry.  I  think  they  will  be  wiUing  to  listen 
to  a  statement  of  that  kind.  Tell  them  that  they  are  on  the  wrong 
track,  and  show  them  the  things  which  our  boys  and  girls  will 
face  when  they  go  out  into  industry. 

I  would  like  to  ask  someone  to  tell  us  how  to  carry  out  the 
proposition  our  chairman  suggested  this  morning.  Being  a  teacher 
in  the  High  School,  I  am  confronted  with  the  problem,  knowing 
also  it  is  socially  wrong  and  industrially  wrong.  How  are  we 
going  to  promote  our  boys  and  girls,  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
them  to  ask  the  boy  or  girl  next  to  them  how  they  should  do  so 
and  so?  How  can  this  proposition  be  handled?  How  can  we 
get  our  boys  and  girls  trained  to  go  from  our  schools  equipped 
to  take  their  places  in  industry,  without  some  method  of  formal 
examination?  I  wish  I  could  have  that  question  answered,  and 
take  it  back  to  our  superintendent — some  plan  whereby  we  can 
say,  "You  are  ready  to  leave  us,  industry  wants  you  in  the  con- 
dition you  are,"  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  have  an  impenetrable 
barrier  between  one  fellow  and  the  fellow  next  door  to  him.  I 
know  in  the  shop  one  man  at  one  bench  communicates  with  the 
other  fellow  at  the  other  bench  and  asks :  "How  do  you  do  this  ?" 
We  encourage  that  in  our  shops;  but  in  our  schools  we  tell  the 
boy  we  do  not  want  him  to  know  what  the  fellow  alongside  of 
him  knows  until  he  has  put  on  paper  his  own  ideas,  and  then  we 
tell  him  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong — do  not  give  him  credit 
for  the  possibility  of  getting  there,  and  we  grade  him  60  per 
cent,  instead  of  70  or  80  per  cent,  which  may  be  the  condition 
of  his  mind,  after  all. 

Chairman  Fish  :  With  respect  to  this  last  question  which 
was  raised,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  in  just  citing  a  personal  in- 
stance, I  will  tell  you  how  I  have  handled  it  myself.  I  spend 
more  time  in  my  life  in  a  blacksmith  shop  than  in  a  school,  and 
I  have  taught  classes  for  years.     My  classes  were  always  riots. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  having  a  really 
good  class,  get  them  enthusiastic  and  so  anxious  to  do  things  that 
they  will  knock  all  of  your  rules  and  regulations  to  one  side,  and 
get  right  up  and  yell  their  answers  at  you.  It  seems  to  me  the 
whole  question  of  keeping  the  fellows  apart  from  each  other  is 
simply  an  artificial  scheme  that  some  teacher  invented  back  in 
the  Dark  Ages,  so  that  he  could  have  a  specified  percentage  mark 
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set  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  somewhere  to  prove  that  he  knew 
that  fellow  knew  something  or  did  not  know  something.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  of  these  examinations  which  we  give  seem 
to  me  absolutely  futile  and  useless.  A  teacher  who  has  a  couple 
of  hundred  boys  and  girls  coming  under  his  attention  day  after 
day,  for  a  month,  knows  more  about  the  activities  of  these  chil- 
dren, or  if  they  are  college  men,  he  knows  more  about  their 
activities,  than  he  could  find  out  by  putting  any  examination  be- 
fore them.  If  he  does  not,  perhaps  he  had  better  go  back  to 
the  blacksmith  shop. 

Mr.  M.  Jermain  Jones^  of  Cleveland:  Just  to  supplement 
what  the  gentleman  from  Trenton  has  said,  I  would  add  this — 
that  the  effective  appeal,  it  seems  to  me,  either  to  the  public  offi- 
cial or  the  teacher  or  the  pupil  in  this  matter  is  the  appeal. of 
actually  doing  the  thing,  and  an3rthing  we  can  do  to  get  busi- 
ness men  on  our  boards  of  education — and  I  say  business  men 
in  the  broad  sense — will  help  in  the  movement.  Then  we  must 
educate  these  business  men  as  to  our  needs,  so  that  they  will 
supply  them,  and  anjrthing  that  we  can  do  to  bring  about  con- 
ferences, group  meetings,  get-togethers  with  principals  and  teach- 
ers in  the  schools,  as  suggested  by  the  practice  in  Pittsburgh  or 
Chicago,  by  having  these  teachers  as  members  in  our  Local  Chap- 
ters, and  anything  we  can  do  to  get  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
schools  to  visit  industries  as  a  means  of  acquainting  themselves 
with  the  actual  industrial  process,  and  what  it  means,  I  think  is 
a  further  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  Cleveland  one  high  school  has  visited  in  the  past  ten  weeks 
fourteen  industries.  These  visits  were  carefully  planned  in  ad- 
vance with  the  superintendent,  motion  pictures  and  lantern  slides 
were  frequently  used  to  show  the  operation  of  the  plant,  and  in 
many  instances  Ivmcheon  was  served  at  the  plant.  For  instance, 
the  Joseph  &  Feiss  Company,  and  the  Warner-Swasey  Company, 
in  Cleveland,  provided  luncheon.  These  visits  helped  to  acquaint 
teachers  and  young  people  with  the  processes  in  various  indus- 
tries. I  think  that  the  appeal  you  have  mentioned,  the  appeal  of 
actually  seeing  the  thing  and  knowing  the  thing  first-handed,  is 
one  of  the  effective  means  for  bettering  these  conditions. 

Chairman  Fish  :  What  we  need  to-day  is  to  get  the  public 
schools  to  cultivate  the  expense  account  habit  as  well  as  the  cor- 
porations; it  is  a  hard  job,  but  it  is  worth  trying.  I  think  many 
times  we  worry  about  a  good  many  of  these  things,  because  we 
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do  not  seem  to  see  that  we  are  getting  ahead  any,  but  looking 
back  over  a  period  of  ten  years  it  seems  to  me,  personally,  that 
the  public  schools  and  industries  are  a  great  deal  nearer  together 
than  they  were  previously.  Just  because  we  have  to  look  back 
ten  years  in  order  to  see  that  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not  going 
ahead. 

Our  time  this  morning  is,  of  course,  growing  shorter,  and 
we  have  two  other  topics  in  this  report  which  we  really  ought 
to  give  a  little  time  to.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  we  will  pass  to 
the  second  topic,  that  of  continuation  schools.  That  is  a  live 
topic.  We  have  said  in  the  committee  that  there  is  a  broad 
question  as  to  who  should  teach  in  these  continuation  schools. 
Shall  the  teacher  be  selected  as  a  teacher  and  then  trained  in  the 
industry,  or  shall  the  man  in  industry  be  taken  and  trained  as 
a  teacher?  Our  feeling  is  that  it  depends  on  the  job.  If  it  is 
a  case  of  a  teacher  of  machine  shop  practice,  a  machinist  must 
really  be  taken  and  trained  as  a  teacher.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  some  industry  which  involves  some  simple  operation,  and 
the  ability  to  teach  is  the  more  important  thing,  it  may  be  that 
we  can  use  the  reverse  practice.  The  president  says  we  have 
used  all  of  our  time,  but  someone  can  g^ve  us  a  quick,  snappy  talk 
on  the  subject  of  corporation  schools.  If  not  we  will  just  call 
attention  to  the  work  on  the  third  part  of  the  report,  on  English. 
This  subject  has  already  been  partly  discussed  by  Mr.  Short,  of 
Trenton,  and  I  wish  that  Mr.  Wiers  might  have  been  here  and 
given  us  a  contribution  of  his  experiences  in  the  Larkin  Company. 
I  suggest  that  you  get  him  in  a  corner  this  afternoon  and  get  him 
to  tell  you  what  they  are  doing  along  these  lines.  It  is  wonderful 
work,  and  after  you  have  seen  how  dangerous  it  sometimes  is  to 
fail  to  inspect  your  letters  that  you  sent  out,  that  it  is  even 
more  dangerous  than  it  is  not  to  inspect  the  machinery  you  build, 
it  seems  to  me  you  will  feel  that  you  must  go  to  the  public  schools 
and  get  them  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  to  write  business  letters, 
whether  they  know  anything  about  accepting  and  rejecting  social 
invitations  or  not. 

The  President  :  If  I  can  say  that  snappy  thing  it  is  this — 
that  this  Association  aims  to  make  teachers  of  everybody  in 
American  industry,  and  let  us  get  busy  on  that  particular  prob- 
lem. We  are  not  trying  to  make  workmen  so  much  as  teachers 
— we  are  trying  to  make  teachers  of  everybody  who  works, 
whether  they  work  in  a  high  or  low  position. 
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ALLIED  INSTITUTIONS 

Friday  Morning — ^June  8th,  1917 
Executive  Secretary  Henderschott,  Presiding 

Executive  Secretary  Henderschott  :  Gentlemen,  if  you 
will  kindly  come  to  order  we  will  take  up  the  next  item  on  the 
program,  which  is  that  of  the  committee  on  Allied  Institutions. 
The  chairman  of  this  committee,  Mr.  James  A.  Roosevdt,  is 
a  cousin  of  Teddy,  and  he  had  hopes  that  he  would  go  over  to 
Berlin  with  Teddy.  But  it  did  not  go  through.  Anyhow,  he 
went  to  Plattsburg,  and  is  in  training  there,  and  that  is  the  reason 
that  he  is  not  here.  He  is  going  over  anyhow.  He  asked  me 
to  present  the  report  for  him. 

The  committee  on  Allied  Institutions  was  originally  organized 
in  the  belief  that  the  field  in  which  we  find  our  opportunities  and 
expression  were  so  great  that  many  institutions  would  come  into 
that  field  from  different  angles.  In  this  we  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed. It  was  also  felt  that  possibly  we  might  work  in  some 
systematic  manner  so  as  to  avoid  extensive  duplication  of  effort. 
In  this  we  have  been  somewhat  disappointed.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  the  committee  on  Allied  Institutions  should  continue 
to  exist.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee — ^that  each  or- 
ganization that  is  doing  this  work  has  its  own  particular  mission, 
its  own  particular  ambitions,  its  own  particular  viewpoint,  and 
that  such  cooperation  as  will  come  about  will  come  about  naturally 
and  logically,  as  it  has  already  come  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  committee  on  Safety  and  Health,  as  mentioned  in  the 
report  of  that  committee  this  year.  In  that  report  you  will  find 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Safety  First  movement,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Industrial  Physicians,  cooperated  with  our  com- 
mittee, and  you  are  familiar  with  the  result.  Now,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  we  will  find  some  method,  probably  through  our 
Local  Chapters,  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  cooperation  with 
such  institutions  as  the  Employment  Managers  in  different  com- 
munities.    Many  of  them  favor  having  both  organizations,  at 
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same  time  leaving  these  organizations  entirely  free  to  work  out 
their  own  expression,  leaving  us  free  to  do  the  same  thing,  and 
any  time  that  it  proves  desirable  that  the  activities  of  the  Asso- 
ciation should  be  coordinated  more  closely ;  that  will  come.  I  do 
not  think  we  need  to  worry.  But  each  of  the  organizations  has 
its  own  viewpoint.  The  field  of  personal  relations  in  industry  is 
so  big  that  it  will  be  some  years  before  its  activities  will  be 
reduced  to  an  accepted  standard.  So  this  committee  feels  that 
such  work  as  is  to  be  done  should  be  done  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee with  the  advice  of  the  Policy  and  Finance  Committee. 
That  committee  is  not  seen,  there  are  big  names  on  it,  they  always 
respond  heartily  and  earnestly  when  called  upon,  but  they  are 
very  careful  to  keep  out  of  the  operating  end  of  things,  which 
belongs  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

You  will  note,  those  of  you  who  have  read  this  report,  that 
the  committee  itself  recommends  such  action.  It  leaves  the  field 
of  education  as  it  is  now  and  at  any  time  a  definite  proposition 
should  come  before  our  Association  for  action  such  as  would 
involve  matters  of  policy,  the  committee  feels,  and  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  although  I  did  not  give  expression  to  this 
feeling, — it  came  from  other  members  of  the  committee — ^the 
committee  feels  that  such  a  proposition  should  rightly  go  first 
to  our  Policy  and  Finance  Committee  for  an  expression  from 
them,  and  then  the  Executive  Committee  should  act  upon  their 
suggestion.  The  idea  of  bringing  together  representatives  from 
these  different  organizations  has  not  proven  effective.  Each  one 
has  its  own  particular  program  which  it  wishes  to  carry  out,  and 
each  of  the  representatives  very  much  desired  all  of  the  other 
representatives  to  line  up  behind  that  program.  We  are  no  excep- 
tion to  that  rule.  It  will  probably  be  some  time  before,  in  the 
logical  development  of  the  movement,  we  will  each  find  our  oppor- 
timity  and  definite  work,  and  until  that  time  comes  perhaps  in- 
dustry and  every  one  concerned  will  profit  most  by  allowing  each 
to  follow  his  own  particular  inclination.  However,  it  is  the 
attitude  of  our  Association  to  cooperate  wherever  we  can  in 
whatever  way  we  can  so  long  as  it  does  not  involve  a  sacrifice 
of  any  of  our  purposes. 

The  report  is  submitted  on  that  basis.  If  any  one  desires  to 
discuss  the  report  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  discussion,  and  then 
if  it  is  your  desire,  I  would  suggest  that  this  report  be  referred 
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to  the  Executive  Committee  for  such  action  or  such  instruction  as 
the  Executive  Committee  may  wish  to  give  this  committee.  Does 
any  one  wish  to  discuss  this  report?  If  you  do  not,  we  can  pass 
this  report,  because  we  have  a  very  interesting  program  and  I 
believe  we  ought  to  have  as  much  time  as  possible  for  a  sort  of 
summary,  a  bringing  to  a  focus,  of  all  of  the  splendid  discussion 
that  has  been  had  during  this  week.  If  you  do  not  wish  to 
discuss  this  report,  will  some  one  move  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  such  action  as  in  their  judgment  seems 
desirable. 

Mr.  J.  W.  DiETZ :  I  so  move  that  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Allied  Institutions  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 
such  action  as  they  deem  it  advisable  to  take. 

(Motion  seconded,  put  to  vote  and  carried.) 
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REPORT   OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON 
ALLIED   INSTITUTIONS 

The  Committee  on  Allied  Institutions  begs  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  to  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  The  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools. 

The  Committee  on  Allied  Institutions,  after  another  year  of 
work,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  the  present  time  it  is 
desirable  for  the  various  organizations  interested  in  industrial 
education,  which  term  is  used  in  its  broadest  sense,  to  include 
welfare  work,  employment,  safety  and  hygiene,  to  cooperate  more 
closely,  and  that  so  far  as  possible,  the  forming  of  new  organ- 
izations to  carry  on  activities  which  are  already  being  taken  care 
of  by  one  of  the  organizations  at  present  in  the  field,  should  be 
discouraged. 

The  Committee  realizes  that  undoubtedly,  in  certain  cases  at 
least,  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  at  present  the  full  measure 
of  cooperation  and  interchange  of  ideas  between  these  several  or- 
ganizations which  is  theoretically  desirable.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  believe  that  in  many  instances  it  is  possible  to  work  out  prac- 
tical plans  by  which  our  Association,  as  such,  can  work  in  close 
harmony  with  the  other  organizations  interested  in  industrial 
education. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered,  first,  that  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  such,  is  limited  in  any  action  which  it  can  take ;  second, 
that  local  chapters  are  somewhat  less  limited  as  they  are  dealing 
more  particularly  with  local  problems;  third,  that  the  members 
are  practically  unlimited  in  any  action  looking  towards  coopera- 
tion which  they  themselves  may  wish  to  take. 

In  looking  over  the  field  of  organizations  interested  in  indus- 
trial education,  it  will  be  found  that  these  bodies  can  be  roughly 
divided  into  groups,  as  follows: 

The  first :  Composed  of  such  organizations  as  our  Association, 
the  cooperative  committee  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  the 
Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Employment  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Safety  Council,  and  the  Department  Store 
Educational  Association,  deal  more  particularly  with  industrial 
education  from  the  point  of  view  of  employer  and  employe. 
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The  second :  Composed  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, the  Association  for  Industrial  Education,  and  the  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  on  the  other  hand,  deal  with  the  subject 
more  from  the  purely  educational  and  public  point  of  view. 

The  Committee  on  Allied  Institutions  has,  therefore,  outlined 
separate  methods  by  which  cooperation  can  be  secured  between 
our  Association  and  the  members  of  groups  one  and  t\<^o. 

The  fullest  cooperation  with  the  members  of  group  one  can 
probably  best  be  secured  in  either  of  the  two  following  ways : 

The  first  would  be  to  have  each  organization  represented  on 
the  Executive  Committee,  or  a  committee  corresponding  to  our 
Policy  and  Finance  Committee  of  the  other  organizations.  At 
the  present  time  certain  of  our  members  belong  to  certain  of 
the  other  organizations  mentioned  above,  and  we  believe  a  plan 
can  be  worked  out  whereby  these  members  could  act  as  the 
Association's  official  representatives,  and  vice  versa.  These  mem- 
bers would  not  have  the  right  to  commit  either  organization  to 
any  definite  action,  but  they  would  tend  to  keep  the  bodies  work- 
ing harmoniously  for  definite  ends. 

The  second  method  of  cooperation,  and  perhaps  the  most 
practical,  would  be  to  have  representatives  of  certain  other  organ- 
izations appointed  to  our  committees  interested  in  similar  work. 
For  instance,  our  Committee  on  Employment  Plans  could  be  en- 
larged so  as  to  include  one  or  more  representatives  of  the  Em- 
ployment Managers'  Association.  This  would  enable  each  or- 
ganization to  get  the  benefit  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  other 
and  should  tend  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  duplication  of  work. 

The  Committee  on  Allied  Institutions  believes  that  the  second 
plan  is  the  one  which  will  yield  the  best  results,  for  it  will  give 
a  chance  for  practical  rather  than  theoretical  cooperation  between 
the  Association  and  other  bodies  doing  work  in  which  we  are 
interested. 

In  connection  with  group  two,  which  is  composed  of  such 
organizations  as  the  National  Educational  Association,  we  feel 
that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  measures  of  practical  cooperation 
can  be  worked  out  between  our  Association,  as  such,  and  bodies 
of  this  kind.  It  would  appear  that  the  point  of  contact  with  these 
bodies  should  be  through  the  Local  Chapters  of  our  Association, 
rather  than  through  the  Association  itself. 

The  Local  Chapters,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  represent 
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the  locality,  and  in  consequence  the  interests  of  the  various  mem- 
bers tend  to  be  much  more  mutual,  are  therefore  in  a  position 
to  cooperate  with  local  educational  movements  in  a  manner  which 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Association  to  do.  Therefore,  it  appears 
that  the  representatives  of  various  other  local  and  national  organ- 
izations could  be  wisely  asked  to  join  the  Local  Chapters.  Of 
course,  in  many  cases  the  Local  Chapters  might  hesitate  to  com- 
mit themselves  on  certain  matters  affecting  industrial  education. 
However,  owing  to  the  free  discussion  which  takes  place  at 
Chapter  meetings,  and  to  the  fact  that  other  local  and  national 
organizations  are  represented  in  the  Chapter,  the  members  are 
in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  value  of  any  movement.  As  the 
members  themselves  are  not  limited  in  their  action,  they  can 
cooperate  with  other  bodies  if  they  see  fit. 

We  believe  that  it  will  be  found  that  this  will  be  one  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  greatest  cooperation  can  be  secured  be- 
tween our  members  and  various  other  organizations.  Especially 
is  this  true  where  questions  arise  concerning  the  enactment  of 
legislation.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  most  improper  for  the 
Association  to  commit  itself,  and  it  would  be  in  many  cases  of 
doubtful  propriety  for  the  Local  Chapter  to  take  any  stand.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  members,  if  they  saw  fit,  could  properly 
support  such  measures. 

Therefore,  the  Committee  on  Allied  Institutions  feels  that 
from  a  practical  standpoint  the  best  results  in  cooperation  with 
other  bodies  can  be  secured  through  the  Association's  Local 
Chapters,  and  that,  so  far  as  possible,  representatives  of  both 
group  one  and  group  two  should  be  represented  in  these  Chapters. 

The  adoption  of  the  plans  outlined  above  practically  limits 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Allied  Institutions  to  that  of  merely 
an  investigating  body,  to  look  up  any  new  organizations  which 
may  be  formed,  with  the  object  of  carrying  on  industrial  educa- 
tional work,  and  recommending  whether  we  should  try  to  coop- 
erate with  them.  The  Committee  feels  that  this  work  could  better 
be  done  by  some  one  like  the  Executive  Secretary,  who  is  in 
constant  touch  with  matters  of  this  kind,  rather  than  by  a  sepa- 
rate committee.  It  also  appears  that  if  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary's recommendations  concerning  cooperation  were  laid  before 
the  Policy  and  Finance  Committee  for  their  consideration,  that 
they  would  be  the  proper  body  to  take  up  the  question  and  refer 
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it  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  their  action.  We  therefore 
recommend  that  as  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Allied  Insti- 
tutions can  be  done  more  effectively  through  the. Local  Chapters, 
the  Policy  and  Finance  Committee  and  the  Executive  Secretary, 
that  they  take  over  this  work. 


COMMITTEE  ON  LOCAL  CHAPTERS 


Mr.  JOHN  McLEOD,  Chairman 

CARNEGIE  STEEL  COMPANY 
Pituburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  D.  R.  STEVENS 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Akron,  Ohio 

Mr.  KENDALL  WEISIGER 

SOUTHERN   BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dr.  H.  M.  ROWE 

the  h.  m.  rowe  company 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mr.  J.  M.  LARKIN 

FORE  RIVER  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Mr.  C.  E.  BILTON 

the  standard  manufacturing  company 

Bridgeport,   Conn. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  R.  De  FIELD 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  COMPANY 
Chicago,  III. 

Mr.  KENNETH  W.  REED 

THE  WARNER  &  SWASEY  COMPANY 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mr.  ROBERT  B.  BONNEY 

THE  MOUNTAIN  STATES  TELEPHONE  &  TELE- 
GRAPH CO. 
Denver,  Colo. 

Mr.  F.  H.  DODGE 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  CONOVER.  Jr. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  CORPORATION  OF   N.   J. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Dr.  lee  galloway 
new  york  university 

New  York.  '^\  Y. 

Mr.  C.  R.  DOOLEY 

westinghouse  electric  &  manufactur- 
ING CO. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  L.  W.  GEORGE 

COMMONWEALTH  STEEL  COMPANY 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

FRIDAY— MORNING   SESSION 
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LOCAL  CHAPTERS 

Friday  Morning*— June  8th,  1917. 
Executive  Secretary  Henderschott,  Presiding, 

Executive  Secretary  Henderschott:  Mr.  John  McLeod, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  will  now  present  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  Local  Chapters. 

Chairman  McLeod:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  year  ago  it 
was  suggested  that  we  try  out  the  principle  involved  in  this  sub- 
ject assigned  our  committee  on  Local  Chapters. 

It  occurred  to  me  during  the  year  I  was  your  President  that 
something  should  be  done  to  furnish  a  work  shop  for  The  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools  to  carry  out  the  plans  sug- 
gested by  our  committees  at  our  annual  conventions.  I  think  the 
literature  of  The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  is 
of  a  high  order  and  of  great  value.  There  comes  a  time  when  the 
work  done  by  our  committees  is  in  a  condition  to  hand  over  to 
the  shop,  hence  the  idea  came  into  my  mind  that  we  had  better 
provide  a  shop  to  develop  the  plans  of  the  committees  and  adjust 
them  for  use  in  the  different  localities  in  our  country. 

I  therefore  suggested  the  formation  of  local  chapters.  The 
idea  was  not  altogether  mine.  Mr.  Dooley  was  at  me  for  about 
two  years,  and  Mr.  Dougherty,  who  is  here,  was  also  interested  at 
that  time,  but  leaving  Pittsburgh,  he  naturally  got  out  of  that 
atmosphere — their  idea  was  to  have  a  club  of  the  people  in  Pitts- 
burgh who  were  interested  in  this  kind  of  work.  That  was  the 
first  thought  which  has  grown  into  that  contained  in  the  idea  of 
Local  Chapters. 

This  report,  you  will  notice,  is  simply  a  statement  of  how  one 
chapter  was  formed,  giving  in  detail  every  step  taken.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Chapter  has  been  assigned  five  activities  as  follows: — ^un- 
skilled labor,  employment  plans,  safety  and  welfare,  graduate 
schools,  and  apprentice  schools.     We  felt  that  five  were  quite 
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sufficient  for  the  first  year.  On  page  11  of  our  report,  if  you 
have  it  with  you,  you  can  see  the  result  of  our  work  as  far  as  the 
number  of  meetings  and  the  total  attendance  is  concerned. 

The  proposition  has  been  made — ^I  think  Mr.  Tily  mentioned 
it  and  Mr.  Henderschott  has  talked  somewhat  about  it  to  you — 
of  having  experts  who  would  go  from  place  to  place  gathering 
the  necessary  data  which,  after  being  collected,  could  be  of  service 
to  all  of  the  members  of  our  National  Association.  At  first  I  was 
wondering  how  that  could  be  carried  out.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
having  some  one  who  is  an  expert  take  up  this  particular  line  of 
work,  he  would  best  serve  our  Association  by  forming  a  chapter 
and  leaving  behind  him  a  permanent  representative  in  the  district 
covered. 

The  real  usefulness,  in  my  judgment,  of  a  chapter  is  to  furnish 
an  opportunity  in  the  community  for  those  interested  in  the  indus- 
trial affairs  of  the  community  to  get  together  under  the  banner 
of  "education."  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  for  instance,  have 
two  or  three  representatives  here.  If  there  was  a  meeting  in 
Pittsburgh  they  would  have  ten  or  a  dozen  at  the  same  meeting, 
together  with  about  the  same  number  from  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company, 
and  so  on.  These  people  can  go  right  back  to  their  shops  and 
anything  they  have  acquired  at  meetings  can  be  tried  out.  The 
benefits  from  the  chapter  will  be  shown  by  an  additional  member- 
ship in  our  National  Association.  You  can  get  that  interest  much 
quicker  by  having  something  in  the  nature  of  a  chapter,  where 
the  real  work  and  the  general  motives  of  the  National  body  can 
be  exploited.  It  is  something  that  is  tangible,  and  you  are  talking 
to  a  man  who  is  living  in  the  community,  who  is  interested  in  his 
community  and  takes  a  natural  pride  in  it,  and  if  you  get  an 
activity  there  that  is  going  to  help  the  industrial  life  of  that  com- 
munity, of  course,  you  invite  his  interest. 

I  will  simply  read  the  last  page  of  this  report  and  you  can 
read  the  rest  of  it  if  you  desire.  There  is  simply  a  detail  of 
organization  giving  the  constitution  as  adopted,  after  approval 
of  our  Executive  Committee,  and  then  a  constitution  that  could 
be  adopted  by  any  chapter,  because  some  of  the  items  are  left 
blank  as  to  the  number  of  officers,  directors,  etc. 

On  page  854  appears  the  following :  "In  submitting  the  fore- 
going the  committee  calls  your  attention  to  the  advantage  the 
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Pittsburgh  Chapter  has  over  the  other  chapters  that  have  been 
formed  by  having  the  opportunity  to  do  considerable  work  before 
the  other  chapters  were  given  an  opportunity  to  start."  The 
reason  for  that  was  this — when  I  was  asked  to  take  the  chair- 
manship of  this  committee  I  made  the  proviso  that — ^would  give 
the  time  necessary  to  start  a  chapter  in  Pittsburgh,  work  with  it 
a  while,  and  see  if  it  was  workable  before  taking  the  matter  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  committee  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity given  to  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  committee  until  we 
were  practically  through  with  our  work  in  Pittsburgh. 

I  would  like  to  have  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  which  may 
come  into  your  minds  or  any  information  which  would  be  of 
assistance  to  the  movement. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
LOCAL  CHAPTERS 

The  object  of  The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools 
as  expressed  in  its  Constitution  is  as  follows: 

First.    To  aid  corporations  in  the  education  of  their  employes. 
Second.    By  providing  a  forum  for  the  interchange  of  ideas. 
Third.    By  collecting,  and  making  available,  data  as  to  successful  and 
unsuccessful  plans  of  develophig  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  employe. 

At  the  Fourth  Annual  Convention  held  in  Pittsburgh,  it  was 
suggested  that  this  object  could  be  better  carried  out  by  an 
addition  to  the  present  method  of  the  report  of  committee  work 
at  our  annual  conventions.  The  method  suggested  was  through 
the  medium  of  Chapters  to  be  formed  in  localities  that  lent 
themselves  to  the  idea.  This  suggestion  was  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Corporation  Schools,  approved  and  the  committee  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  the  following  members: 

John  McLeod,  Chairman,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  R.  Stevens,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Kendall  Weisiger,  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

H.  M.  Rowe,  The  H.  M.  Rowe  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Larkin,  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

C.  E.  Bilton,  Standard  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Wm.  R.  DeField,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Kenneth  W.  Reed,  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.,  Qeveland,  Ohio. 

Lilian  Meyncke,  The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Robert  B.  Bonney,  Mountain  States  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

F.  H.  Dodge,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lee  Galloway,  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  L,  Conover,  Public  Service  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Robert  C.  Clothier,  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  R.  Dooley,  Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

L.  W.  George,  Commonwealth  Steel  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Chairman  of  this  committee  accepted  the  appointment  with 
the  understanding  he  would  be  privileged  to  start  a  Chapter  in 
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his  own  city  preliminary  to   the   establishing  of   Chapters   in 
localities  represented  by  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

To  this  end,  a  meeting  to  organize  was  called  at  the  Adminis- 
tration Building,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  September  28th,  1916,  and  to  which  the  following  gentle- 
men had  been  invited: 

Dr.  S.  B.  McCormick,  Chancellofi  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Hamerschlag,  Director,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

Dr.  Wm.  M.  Davidson,  Superintendent,  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Lamme,  Chief  Engineer,  Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Dooley,  Manager,  Educational  Department,  Westing- 
house  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Mr.  Taylor  AUderdice,  Vice-President,  National  Tube  Co. 

Mr.  Marshall  Williams,  Operating  Manager,  American  Bridge  Co. 

Mr.  Howard  Heinz,  Vice-President,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 

Mr.  R.  L.  O'Donnel,  Superintendent,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Connelley,  Dean,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Robertson,  Director,  University  Extension,  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Wm.  Whigham,  Vice-President,  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Diehl,  Ass't  Gen'l  Supt.,  Duquesne  Works,  Carnegie 
Steel  Co. 

After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
a  local  Chapter  would  be  of  benefit  to  all  concerned.  A  motion 
was  made  that  the  Chairman  would  appoint  a  committee  to 
draw  up  Rules  of  Organization.  The  following  committee  was 
appointed : 

Mr.  John  McLeod,  Mr.  C.  B.  Connelley, 

Mr.  Taylor  AUderdice,  Mr.  R.  H.  Watson, 

Mr.  C.  R.  Dooley. 

Mr.  John  McLeod,  Assistant  to  President,  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  meet  October  Sth,  1916. 
At  the  meeting  of  October  Sth,  1916,  the  Chairman  reported 
that  the  sub-committee  had  met  and  drawn  up  a  Constitution 
for  the  proposed  Pittsburgh  Chapter;  also  that  Mr.  Banks,  Mr. 
Dooley  and  himself  had  been  to  New  York  and  conferred  with 

Mr.  R.  H.  Watson,  Ass't  Gen'l  Supt.,  Homestead  Works,  Carnegie 
Steel  Co. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Camp,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Instruction,  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
the  Executive  Committee  of  The  National  Association  of  Cor- 
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poration  Schools  and  that  this  committee  had  unanimously  voted 
to  accept  the  Constitution  the  sub-committee  had  formulated. 
This  Constitution  was  accepted  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  elect  the  officers  and  the 
Executive  Board.    The  following  were  elected : 

Mr.  John  McLeod,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Chairman. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Dooley,  Westinghouse  Elcc.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Vicc-Chairnian. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Wakefield,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr.  Wm.  Whigham,  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

Dr.  S.  B.  McCormick,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Hamerschlag,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

Dr.  Wm.  M.  Davidson,  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Marshall  William^,  American  Bridge  Co. 

Mr.  Taylor  Allderdice,  National  Tube  Co. 

Mr.  Howard  Heinz,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 

Mr.  R.  L.  O'Donnel,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Gaylord,  Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

At  this  meeting,  it  was  decided  to  confine  our  work  for  the 
coming  year  under  five  sections  as  follows : 

Committee  on  Safety  and  Welfare, 
Committee  on  Employment  Plans, 
Committee  on  Unskilled  Labor, 
Committee  on  Graduate  Schools, 
Committee  on  Apprentice  Schools. 

To  this  end,  the  Chairman  was  instructed  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  three  for  each  section,  and  that  each  committee  should  repre- 
sent the  Public  Schools,  Universities  and  Corporation  Schools, 
in  whose  hands  should  be  placed  the  work  of  organizing  and 
building  up  the  work  and  membership  of  their  respective  section. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  on  December  7th,  1916,  to  organize 
the  various  five  sectional  committees  and  instruct  them  in  the 
work  to  be  done  by  their  various  committees  which  was  in 
general  to  plan  the  work  of  the  sections,  enroll  the  members  and 
arrange  for  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of  their  respective 
sections. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  The  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools  that  approved  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
frame  a  Constitution  that  might  be  applied  to  any  or  all  of 
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the  Oiapters  that  might  be  started  in  the  other  localities,  leaving 
certain  definite  features  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  to  the  judg- 
ment and  needs  of  other  localities.  Such  a  constitution  was 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  is  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  I 

NAME 

The  name  of  this  organization   is  The  Chapter  of  The 

National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools. 

ARTICLE  II 

OBJECT 

Section  1.    The  object  is  to  aid  corporations  in  the District 

in  the  education  of  their  employes: 

(1)  By  providing  a  forum  for  the  interchange  of  ideas. 

(2)  By  collecting,  and  making  available  data  as  to  successful  and 
unsuccessful  plans  of  developing  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  employe. 

(3)  By  cooperating  with  the  Educational  Institutions  in  the  

District  in  the  development  of  the  courses  of  instruction. 

ARTICLE  III 

MEMBERSHIP 

Section  1.  Membership  shall  include  all  Class  A,  Class  B  and  Class 
C  members  of  the  National  Association  who  reside  in  the District. 

Section  2.  Other  persons  desiring  membership  shall  be  known  as 
Chapter  members. 

Section  3.  Only  those  who  are  Class  A  or  Class  B  members  of  the 
National  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  office.  Otherwise  all 
members  are  entitled  to  equal  privileges. 

ARTICLE  IV 

officers 

Section  1.  The  officers  shall  be  a  Chairman,  a  Vice-Chairman  and 
a  Secretary-Treasurer.  In  addition,  there  shall  be  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  as  many  members  as  the  local  chapter  may  deter- 
mine, who,  with  the  officers,  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Board.  At 
least  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  elected 
from  Class  A  or  Class  B  members  and  the  balance  may  be  elected  from 
Clais  C  members.  The  retiring  Chairman  shall,  by  reason  of  his  experi- 
ence and   familiarity  with  the  affairs  of   the  Chapter,  serve  with   full 
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power  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  for  a  period  of  one  year 
after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  Chairman.  One-third  of  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years;  one-third  for  a  term  of  two  years;  and  one-third  for  a 
term  of  one  year;  and  thereafter  a  sufficient  number  shall  be  elected 
yearly  to  replace  the  retiring  members. 

Sectiqn  2.  The  Executive  Board  shall  be  the  governing  body  of  the 
chapter,  subject  to  this  Constitution,  to  such  special  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Chapter  from  time  to  time,  and  to  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  parent  association;  the  Executive 
Board  shall  manage  the  affairs  of  the  chapter  and  pass  upon  all  appli- 
cations for  membership. 

Section  3.  The  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  shall  be  elected  from 
Class  A  or  Class  B  members  to  serve  one  year  or  until  their  successors 
shall  have  been  •  elected.  The  Chairman  shall  be  ineligible  to  re-election 
for  two  years  after  his  term  has  expired,  except  where  the  local  condi- 
tions warrant  it,  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  The 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  a  Chairman  may  carry  over 
one  year.  The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Chapter 
and  of  the  Executive  Board,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  provided  for  in  this  Constitution  or  by  vote  of  the  Chapter.  In  case 
of  the  absence,  disability  or  death  of  the  Chairman,  his  office  shall  be 
filled  by  the  Vice-Chairman. 

Section  4.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  one 
year  or  until  his  successor  is  appointed.  He  may  be  a  member  of  any 
class,  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  without  limit  and  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  the  Executive  Board  may  direct. 

ARTICLE  V 

MEETINGS 

Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  about  30  days  in  advance 
of  the  date  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association. 

Section  2.  Monthly  meetings  may  be  held  in  sections  according  to 
the  subjects  of  interest  to  the  various  groups  of  members. 

Section  3.  Section  meetings  shall  be  presided  over  by  Section  Chair- 
men, who  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chapter  Chairman,  subject  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Executive  Board. 

Section  4.  Section  meetings  shall  be  recorded  by  a  Section  Secretary, 
appointed  by  the  Chapter  Chairman,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Executive  Board. 

ARTICLE  VI 

QUORUM 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  membership  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 
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ARTICLE  VII 

DUES 

Section  1.  One-half  of  the  dues  of  Qass  B  and  Gass  C  members 
who  may  belong  to  the  local  chapter  shall  be  returnable  to  the  Chapter 
Secretary-Treasurer  for  Chapter  use. 

Section  2.  The  annual  dues  of  Chapter  members  shall  be  two  dollars 
payable  to  the  Chapter  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section  3.  All  dues  shall  be  payable  in  advance  and  shall  cover  the 
calendar  year.  Any  members  in  arrears  for  three  months  shall  be 
dropped  by  the  Executive  Board  unless  in  its  judgment  sufficient  reasons 
shall  exist  for  continuing  members  on  the  roll. 

ARTICLE  VIII 
election  of  officers 

Section  1.  At  a  meeting  held  not  less  than  one  month  prior  to  the 
Annual  Meeting  there  shall  be  elected  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five 
members.  Said  Nominating  Committee  shall  make  its  report  to  the 
Chapter  through  the  Secretary  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Section  2.  The  submission  of  names  by  the  Nominating  Committee 
shall  not  debar  any  accredited  member  from  making  nominations,  which 
nominations,  if  seconded,  shall  be  submitted  for  election  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Section  3.  Whenever  there  are  two  or  more  nominees  for  any 
vacancy,  the  election  shall  be  by  ballot.  Otherwise  the  Secretary  shall 
be  instructed  by  viva  voce  vote  to  cast  the  ballot  for  nominees. 

Section  4.  Vacancies  in  office  may  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Board 
until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  chapter. 


ARTICLE  IX 

PERICANENT  OFFICE 

The  officer  of  the  Chapter  shall  be  located  at  a  place  to  be  determined 
by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Local  Chapter. 

ARTICLE  X 

publication 

Proceedings  of  the  meetings  may  be  published  as  directed  by  the 
Executive  Board.  Abstracts  of  the  proceedings  will  be  published  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association. 
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ARTICLE  XI 

PARLIAMENTARY  RULES 

Cushing's  Manual  shall  govern  in  all  cases  not  definitely  provided  for 
in  this  Constitution  or  in  rules  or  By-Laws  of  the  Chapter. 

ARTICLE  XII 

AMENDMENTS 

Section  1.  Amendments  to  this  Constitution  shall  be  offered  in  writ- 
ing and  must  be  signed  by  not  less  than  three  members.  Amendments 
must  be  presented  at  a  regularly  advertised  meeting  at  least  30  days 
before  being  presented  for  vote. 

Section  2.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  all  Class  A  and  Class  B  members 
present  at  such  meetings  shall  be  necessary  for  the  adoption  of  any 
amendment,  which,  however,  must  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  before  it  can  become  effective. 

On  November  14th,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Local 
Chapters  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  each  member  of  his  com- 
mittee as  follows: 

"I  am  enclosing  you  herewith  Constitution  which  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Executive  Committee  and  by  our  Class  A  members,  for  the 
Chapters  to  be  formed  by  the  committee  of  which  you  are  a  member. 

You  will  note  that  under  some  of  the  articles  the  name  of  the  Chap- 
ter has  been  omitted,  also  the  number  of  officers  and  the  number 
required  on  your  Executive  Committee,  which  together  with  the  officers 
of  the  Chapter,  make  up  the  Executive  Board.  You  will  also  note  it 
is  left  to  each  chapter  to  determine  how  many  members  of  the  Executive 
Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  quorum  of  the  chapter  is  deter- 
mined in  Article  VI. 

I  believe  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  get  the  members  together, 
because  of  the  distances  they  would  have  to  travel  to  get  to  some  central 
point,  and  I  believe  at  the  start  this  will  not  be  necessary.  If  there  is 
anything  connected  with  the  constitution  which  is  vague,  if  you  will 
write  to  me,  I  believe  I  can  make  it  clear. 

It  is,  of  course,  desired  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  our  Associa- 
tion and  the  writer  that  you  start  a  Chapter  in  the  district  that  your 
membership  covers. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Chapters  of  our  Association  will 
form  the  working  tool  for  the  success  of  the  main  body. 

I  will  caution  you,  however,  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number 
of  Class  A,  B  and  C  members  in  order  that  the  Association  will  never 
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be  dominated  by  those  who  are  only  able  to  qualify  as  Chapter  members, 
which  are  referred  to  under  Article  III,  Section  2.  The  Constitution 
has  been  drawn  up  to  prevent  this,  if  possible. 

We  have  started  a  Chapter  in  Pittsburgh,  and  our  method  of  pro- 
cedure was  as  follows: 

We  got  together  all  Qass  A,  B  and  C  members  in  our  district. 
We  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  our  constitution,  who  reported  back 
to  the  meeting.  The  Board  was  then  selected,  and  in  our  case  we  made 
the  officers  as  follows:  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. In  addition,  we  elected  an  Executive  Committee  composed  of  nine 
members,  six  of  whom  are  Class  A  or  B  members,  and  the  other  three 
Class  C  members  of  our  Association.  The  Executive  Committee,  together 
with  the  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  constitute 
our  Executive  Board,  with  the  provision  that  the  retiring  Chairman 
automatically  becomes  an  extra  member  of  the  Executive  Board  for 
one  year. 

The  Executive  Committee  in  our  Chapter  is  composed  under  our 
Constitution  of  six  members  from  Class  A  or  B  membership,  and  three 
from  Gass  C  membership.  These  three  members  from  Class  C  member- 
ship, we  have  used  to  give  representation  to  our  two  universities  and 
our  public  schools.  The  underlying  thought  in  our  work  will  be  to  try 
to  bridge  the  space  between  the  school  and  shop. 

We  have  lined  up  our  work  by  dividing  the  work  into  five  sections; 
each  section  covering  one  activity.  The  activities  covered  by  the  five 
sections  are  as  follows:  Employment  Plans,  Apprentice  Schools,  Safety 
and  Welfare  (from  an  educational  standpoint).  Graduate  Schools  and 
Unskilled  Labor  (from  an  educational  standpoint). 

In  starting  these  sections,  we  first  appointed  a  committee  to  take 
charge  of  each  section.  The  number  of  members  on  each  committee 
ranges  from  three  to  five.  These  committees  have  been  assigned.  On 
December  7th  we  will  have  a  meeting  of  these  committees,  together  with 
those  who  will  be  brought  together  as  members  of  the  sections,  and  at 
this  first  meeting  there  will  be  those  whom  we  know  have  already  acquired 
an  interest  in  the  work  of  our  Association  and  our  Chapter.  After  the 
meeting  of  December  7th,  we  propose  to  invite  others  to  join  and  in 
joining  they  will  be  assigned  to  the  section  where  they  will  do  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  for  the  movement. 

In  submitting  the  foregoing  to  you,  I  ask  you  to  do  what  you  can 
to  start  a  Chapter  in  your  locality,  and  also  ask  that  you  keep  me  advised 
of  your  progress." 

The  result  of  the  work  as  outlined  in  the  foregoing  has  been 
the  formation  of  Chapters  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  New 
York  and  with  a  very  good  start  in  Chicago.  The  localities  of 
the  other  members  have  not  as  yet  produced  organizations  but 
the  outlook  is  very  hopeful  and  a  satisfactory  return  may  be 
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received  for  presentation  J)y  your  committee  at  our  next  annual 

convention. 

The  membership  for  the  three  chapters  already  organized  is 

as  follows: 

Number  of  Total 

meetings,  attendance.    Average. 
Pittsburgh  Chapter. 

Committee  on  Unskilled  Labor 4  29  7 

Committee  on  Employment  Plans....    4  54  14 

Committee  on  Safety  and  Welfare..    3  138  46 

Committee  on  Graduate  Schools 3  18  6 

Committee  on  Apprentice  Schools...    4  64  16 

Philadelphia  Chapter  2  22  11 

New  York  Chapter 2  22  11 

In  submitting  the  foregoing,  the  committee  calls  your  atten- 
tion to  the  advantage  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  has  over  the  other 
Chapters  that  have  been  formed  by  having  had  the  opportunity 
to  do  considerable  work  before  the  other  Chapters  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  start. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  work  to  be  done  during  the  coming 
year,  there  are  some  suggestions  that  might  be  offered.  It  should 
not  be  discouraging  to  a  district  to  find  when  attempting  to 
start  a  Chapter  that  the  number  of  members  of  the  National 
Association  is  possibly  fewer  than  those  interested  would  like 
to  have.  This  should  only  suggest  the  necessity  for  interesting 
others  to  become  members  of  the  National  Association  by  show- 
ing them  the  real  value  of  the  Chapter  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood as  an  auxiliary  to  the  National  body. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  clear  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  Chapter 
work  in  order  that  the  National  Association  members  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  build  on  the  foundation  laid  by  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  National  Association.  In  other  words,  it 
is  my  opinion  the  work  of  the  National  Association,  under  the 
Constitution,  is  the  work  of  foundation  building  and  that  the 
National  Association  requires  tools  for  the  building  of  super- 
structures that  are  required  to  make  the  work  of  the  National 
body  really  effective. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  Chapters  furnish  the  means  for  having 
a  well-built-in  National  Association,  as  they  should  be  and  can 
be  the  agents  not  only  for  perfecting  the  National  Association 
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plans  in  the  various  localities  but  at  the  same  time  the  means 
for  collecting  information  to  be  used  for  further  foundation 
building  on  the  part  of  the  National  Association. 

Being  gratified  by  the  interest  taken  in  the  past  year,  and 
looking  forward  to  even  more  rapid  development  in  the  future, 
your  committee  submits  the  foregoing  for  any  criticism  and 
advice  you  may  care  to  give. 

Committee  on  Local  Chapters. 
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Mr.  p.  E.  Wakefield:  The  same  point  that  Mr.  McLeod 
emphasized  this  morning  was  made  the  other  morning.  At  that 
time  it  was  expressed  this  way :  That  the  first  stage  in  the  history 
of  the  Association  was  to  get  together ;  and  the  second  was,  after 
we  got  together,  we  began  to  inquire  of  each  other — "Well,  now, 
why  are  we  here?"  And  now  that  we  have  just  about  found  out 
why  we  are  here,  the  next  thing  is  to  answer  the  question — "What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ?"  And  as  Mr.  McLeod  pointed  out, 
it  was  his  hope  and  the  hope  of  the  men  associated  with  him  in 
the  formation  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  that  the  chapter  would 
be  a  great  help  in  answering  that  question — "What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it?" 

There  is  one  thing  that  can  be  said — those  who  started  the 
Local  Chapter  movement  were  willing  to  take  a  dose  of  their 
own  medicine,  and  so  they  tried  it  on  the  dog;  and  I  suppose 
my  part  in  the  program  is  to  say  that  at  the  last  general  meeting 
of  the  chapter  the  dog  was  energetically  wagging  his  tail,  so  that 
I  can  heartily  testify  to  the  success  of  the  movement  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh, district. 

Now,  before  I  give  just  one  or  two  details  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  I  would  point  out  one 
other  thing  which  I  think  the  chapter  can  do.  We  have  here  the 
educational  representatives  of  the  corporations  that  are  members 
of  this  Association.  We  have  been  earnestly  urged  to  go  back 
home  and  bring  with  us  next  year  our  bosses,  the  executives.  Cer- 
tainly that  will  result  in  profit  to  the  Association,  that  is,  if  the 
men  who  are  away  up  in  the  companies  which  we  represent  can 
be  brought  on  to  our  convention  and  become  personally  interested 
in  our  work,  and  can  receive  a  little  bit  of  the  inspiration  that 
we  ourselves  receive  at  these  conventions.  The  Association  will 
also  profit  by  that.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  class  of 
men,  those  below  us,  the  subordinates  in  our  educational  organiza- 
tions, who  never  have  the  opportunity  of  coming  to  any  of  these 
conventions.  They  themselves  are  in  need  of  the  inspiration,  and 
if  we  fulfill  our  function  as  representatives  of  the  Association  we 
will  go  back  and  take  with  us  a  certain  degree  of  our  inspiration 
to  these  men  who  work  under  us,  and  in  this  way  give  them  the 
benefit  of  our  attendance  at  these  conventions.  Where  we  have  a 
Local  Chapter  we  can  bring  together  these  men  and  their  imme- 
diate subordinates,    I  will  say  this — ^that  the  Local  Chapter  meet- 
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ings,  that  is  the  general  meetings,  are  miniatures  of  these  conven- 
tions, and  the  section  meetings  are  miniatures  of  the  round  tables. 
You  know  what  we  get  out  of  our  conventions ;  you  know  what 
we  get  out  of  our  round  tables.  The  deputy  teachers  and  subor- 
dinates in  our  educational  organizations  whom  we  leave  back 
home  get  the  same  thing  out  of  the  chapter  meetings  and  section 
meetings  that  we  get  out  of  our  conventions  and  rotmd  tables. 

In  Pittsburgh,  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  men  who  were 
at  the  last  general  meeting  of  the  chapter,  it  was  decided  that  we 
had  accomplished  in  the  few  months  that  the  chapter  had  been 
in  operation  everything  we  had  hoped  to  accomplish ;  in  fact,  we 
had  not  dreamed  there  would  be  as  much  enthusiasm  and  as  much 
benefit  derived  from  our  work,  considering  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  put  things  on  a  substantial,  systematic 
basis.  As  Mr.  McLeod  has  said,  we  have  done  the  preliminary 
work.  All  meetings  have  been  adjourned  until  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, and  beginning  with  the  first  of  September  we  will  start 
in  to  do  some  real  work.  I  hope  that  by  next  year  the  work  of 
the  standing  committees  of  the  Association  will  begin  to  reflect 
what  we  have  accomplished  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Now,  if  you  are  interested  to  know  these  details  I  will  say 
that  we  have  15  class  B  members,  5  class  C  members,  and  40 
chapter  members,  making  a  total  of  60.  Of  course,  scores  of 
other  men  attend  the  different  meetings  of  the  sections,  but  they 
have  not  as  yet  enrolled,  chiefly  because  we  have  not  made  any 
systematic  attempt  to  add  to  the  membership  of  the  chapter — 
that  will  be  taken  up  next  year. 

There  is  another  thing,  a  detail  of  what  has  been  said,  and 
that  is  that  the  Local  Chapters  make  the  National  Organization 
flexible,  without  making  it  so  complex  as  to  lead  to  a  state  of 
affairs  where  we  would  defeat  our  own  ends.  In  other  words, 
the  generalities  of  our  problems  can  be  discussed  at  our  national 
meetings;  and  then  the  local  details,  the  more  minute  problems, 
which  are  sometimes  peculiar  to  the  particular  section  in  which 
we  live,  can  be  discussed  and  settled  at  the  Local  Chapter  meet- 
ings. 

Executive  Secretary  Henderschott  :  May  I  add  a  word  at 
this  point?  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  too  much  time,  but  as  your 
working  officer  I  feel  just  a  little  privileged,  because  information 
comes  to  me  that  you  gentlemen  do  not  get.    I  want  to  endorse  all 
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our  past-president  has  said  and  especially  all  that  Mr.  Wakefield 
has  just  said.  I  have  not  heard  a  clearer  summing  up  of  the 
situation  than  he  has  just  given  us.  This  is  the  position  we  are  in. 
We  have  105  class  A  members,  it  has  been  a  hard  struggle  to  get 
this  number,  because  our  organization  is  working  against  a  strong 
tide.  That  point  will  be  brought  out  by  another  speaker  this 
morning.  It  is  because  of  the  conditions  we  have  in  this  country, 
etc.,  but  we  have  105  members  out  of  a  possible  600  at  this  time — 
we  ought  to  have  at  least  600  class  A  members  in  our  Association 
at  this  time.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  very  much  larger  membership 
in  the  Association  and  do  all  the  work  without  any  material  in- 
crease in  expense.  It  will  not  cost  any  more  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  our  Association  with  200  class  A  members  than  with 
the  present  membership,  so  that  if  we  can  increase  the  member- 
ship it  will  be  all  clear  gain.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  possible  to 
organize  a  Chapter  wherever  two  class  A  members  can  get  to- 
gether, because  you  will  immediately  draw  in  class  B  members, 
and  then  through  your  class  C  membership  you  will  draw  in  the 
educators,  and  the  process  of  organization  and  development  will 
take  place  just  exactly  as  Mr.  Wakefield  pointed  out.  You  get 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  educational  institutions  and  the 
people  in  charge  of  them  in  your  community.  You  bring  your 
own  people  to  the  Section  or  Chapter  meetings,  and  they  get  the 
benefit  of  frequent  intercourse.  Meeting  only  once  a  year,  in 
national  convention,  we  work  very  hard  during  the  convention 
week.  I  think  we  will  all  agree  to  that  proposition.  I  never 
before  reached  the  point  that  I  reached  last  night.  A  man  told 
me  the  same  thing  three  times,  and  then  he  said,  "Do  you  get 
me?"  I  said  to  him:  "Yes,  I  heard  every  word  of  it,  but  I  don't 
know  just  what  you  mean."  We  were  so  full  we  could  not  hold 
anything  more  until  we  had  slept.  That  is  the  way  we  have 
been  working  during  our  business  sessions,  and  I  hope  we  will 
be  able  to  work  just  as  hard  this  afternoon  when  we  are  to  have 
our  pleasure  trip. 

But  there  is  another  fact — so  far  the  plan  has  been  to  trans- 
mit information  down.  We  take  back  the  ideas  we  gather  at  our 
conventions  and  give  them  to  the  subordinates  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  work  and  to  the  men  themselves.  The  Local  Chapter  starts 
ideas  going  up.  Some  of  the  best  ideas  in  committee  work  this 
year  have  been  engendered  in  the  Chapters.    They  talk  it  over 
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and  come  to  the  opinion  it  is  good,  and  it  is  passed  on  by  some 
member  of  the  Chapter  to  the  sub-committee,  the  sub-committee 
takes  it  to  the  full  committee,  and  they  talk  it  over,  and  conclude 
it  is  sound  and  good,  and  it  goes  into  the  report,  and  you  come 
here  and  study  the  reports  and  discuss  them,  and  we  get  the  in- 
formation translated  throughout  the  whole  organization.  That 
is  the  way  ideas  go— we  want  them  going  down  and  we  want 
them  coming  up.    We  want  this  double  flow  of  current. 

Lastly,  the  organisation  has  a  mission  so  large  that  none  of 
us  have  sensed  it.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  any  human 
being  to  sense  the  future  of  this  organization.  When  we  started 
in  we  had  no  idea  we  would  have  made  the  progress  which  we 
have  made  up  to  this  time.  No  one  fully  realized  the  necessity 
for  this  organization,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  become  nec- 
essary, because  of  the  program  of  industrial  preparedness,  and 
so  we  want  to  so  thoroughly  organize  this  movement  that  every 
executive  in  every  community  will  know  that  the  movement  exists 
there,  and  will  know  that  our  committees  and  our  influence  exist 
there,  and  will  know  what  we  are  doing,  and  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  Someone  must  tell  it  to  the  executives.  You  cannot  do 
that  by  mail.  The  executive  is  too  busy  to  give  the  time  to  ap- 
preciate what  this  movement  means  even  if  the  matter  is  pre- 
sented to  him  fully  by  mail.  There  are  too  many  things  he  is 
asked  to  join.  When  the  matter  flrst  comes  to  the  notice  of  such 
a  man  he  is  apt  to  think :  "Well,  this  is  another  thing  they  have 
asked  us  to  join."  But  as  Mr.  Rogers  wrote,  "I  talked  with  Mr. 
Ball  of  this  company.  I  told  him  about  our  Association  and  he 
said,  *How  can  I  get  into  it?'"  Mr.  Rogers,  a  big  man,  talked 
with  a  big  man,  and'  this  big  man  immediately  wanted  to  get 
into  this  movement.  There  was  a  discrimination.  It  was  not 
just  another  opportunity  to  join  something,  but  there  was  an 
explanation,  an  understanding  of  what  this  movement  is,  which 
was  presented  to  the  man  in  such  a  way  that  he  felt  he  wanted 
to  come  in.  I  solicited  the  New  York  Telephone  Company  for 
four  years,  and  was  turned  down  flat  four  times,  and  then  I 
went  to  see  Mr.  Bethell,  the  president,  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
understood  what  this  movement  is  and  what  it  means,  and  I  got 
the  membership  of  that  company.  He  did  not  understand  pre- 
viously what  the  movement  is.  There  were  too  many  things 
coming  to  him,  which  required  his  attention.    He  could  not  in- 
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vestigate  it.  So  we  have  got  to  go  in  and  see  these  gentlemen, 
and  sit  down,  and  in  a  brief,  concise  manner,  explain  to  them 
what  our  movement  is,  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  Chapter  right 
here  in  this  town,  and  we  will  start  this  movement  right  here 
in  this  town.  (Applause.)  These  Chapters  are  going  to  exist 
not  only  in  the  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  New  York  district,  but  we 
are  going  to  have  them  in  Denver,  Atlanta,  Buffalo,  and  other 
cities,  and  we  are  going  to  cooperate  with  the  school  systems  and 
employment  managers,  and  everybody  who  has  a  problem  in 
human  relations,  and  as  that  is  worked  out  in  all  these  various 
communities,  and  works  up  through  the  sub-committees  of  this 
Association,  through  your  Bulletin,  through  your  reports,  and 
finally  culminates  in  the  annual  convention,  and  is  discussed  and 
threshed  out  there,  and  some  conclusion  reached  and  sent  back 
again  to  the  industries,  with  the  approval  of  this  convention,  can 
you  conceive  what  the  outcome  will  be? 

The  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  through  the  earnest  efforts  of  our 
past-president,  who  has  not  relaxed  his  interest  in  the  Association 
— ^it  has  really  grown  since  he  was  our  president — has  been  made 
a  great  success,  and  we  have  had  a  greater  gain  in  membership 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  and  through  the 
efforts  of  our  past-president  especially,  than  we  have  gained  from 
all  other  sources  combined. 

Chairman  McLeod  :  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Chapter,  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  N.  F.  Dougherty:  The  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Local  Chapter  had  about  made  up  their  minds  that  they  would 
not  be  heard  from.  We  intended  to  come  to  this  convention  and 
ask  Executive  Secretary  Henderschott  and  the  other  officers  to 
show  cause  why  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  should  not  cease  to 
exist,  but  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  has  demonstrated  to  us  why 
we  should  continue  to  exist,  and  the  things  we  should  do  to  make 
our  Chapter  a  success  in  Philadelphia.  As  you  know,  Philadel- 
phia is  supposed  to  be  rather  a  slow  town,  but  even  if  it  is,  we 
do  not  want  to  admit  that  Pittsburgh  is  more  active  in  this  matter 
than  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Wright  and  I  have  been  discussing  the 
question,  and  we  decided  that  we  would  not  say  anything  to  Mr. 
Henderschott  about  it,  but  that  we  would  get  together  and  agree 
on  some  plan  by  which  we  could  make  the  Philadelphia  Chapter 
go.    There  are  a  lot  of  other  Associations  in  Philadelphia  that  "^ 
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are  very  active  along  these  lines.  Pittsburgh  was  very  fortunate 
in  being  the  first  in  the  field  on  the  question  of  employment 
and  the  other  subjects  that  The  National  Association  of  Corpora- 
tion Schools  is  interested  in,  and  they  have  the  field  to  themselves. 
Philadelphia  has  a  great  number  of  small  organizations  working 
along  these  lines,  and  we  have  had  a  hard  time  finding  something 
to  do,  so  that  we  would  not  overlap  the  activities  of  other  people, 
but  I  think  after  being  at  this  convention  for  four  days,  and 
hearing  what  the  other  people  are  doing,  that  we  are  able  to  see 
a  little  more  clearly  what  we  can  do,  and  we  believe  that  the 
Philadelphia  Local  Chapter,  instead  of  going  out  of  existence, 
will  build  up  a  Chapter  that  will  be  worth  while,  and  be  just  as 
much  alive  as  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter. 

Chairman  McLeod  :  Mr.  Dietz,  will  you  report  on  the  Chap- 
ter work  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  J.  W.  Dietz  :  Mr.  DeField  is  our  Chapter  chairman,  but 
I  do  not  see  him.  We  have  spent  the  first  few  preliminary  meet- 
ings in  getting  acquainted  among  ourselves.  It  seemed  an  un- 
natural arrangement  that  we  had  to  go  to  Pittsburgh,  Worcester 
and  Philadelphia  to  find  out  what  other  companies  in  Chicago 
were  doing  along  lines  in  which  we  were  interested,  and  we 
thought  we  would  correct  that  condition,  and  institute  a  Chicago 
Chapter.  We  have  been  devoting  our  meetings  to  a  discussion 
of  what  is  going  on  at  home,  and  each  company  is  telling  in  an 
intimate  and  detailed  way  some  of  the  problems  they  are  meeting. 
That  will  go  on,  and  as  we  develop  we  will  take  up  various  mat- 
ters as  we  draw  in  members  who  are  interested  in  particular 
problems.  We  have  decided  to  do  this  thing — I  believe  Mr. 
Wakefield  has  the  same  idea  in  mind  in  regard  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Chapter — there  are  lots  of  our  folks  who  could  not  come  to  the 
convention,  and  it  is  our  job  to  take  the  convention  back  to  them. 
Do  not  wait  until  September  to  do  that,  then  we  will  be  stale  on 
the  proposition,  but  let  us  have  an  after-convention  meeting  in 
each  Chapter  when  we  get  back,  just  as  soon  as  we  can  get  word 
around  to  the  members,  and  let  those  who  are  specialists  in  each 
particular  field  report  what  benefit  they  got  out  of  the  convention. 
In  that  way  we  will  render  a  service  which  could  not  be  rendered 
by  delaying  to  make  such  a  report  until  September  or  October. 

Chairman  McLeod:  Is  there  any  other  member  who  cares 
to  discuss  further  this  subject? 
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Mr.  John  D.  Gill  :  A  couple  of  days  ago  we  got  into  a  mild 
controversy  regarding  our  real  purpose  and  how  we  could  take 
a  message  back  to  those  who  are  prospective  members  of  the 
Association.  I  want  at  this  time  to  say  a  constructive  word  or 
two.  The  question  of  money  has  been  discussed.  Money  is 
the  last  thing  in  the  world,  probably,  that  ought  to  influence  our 
activities,  and  I  think  most  of  us  here  believe  that  thoroughly, 
but  everybody  in  these  United  States  does  not  believe  that,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  the  question  is  raised,  and  so  it  really  must 
concern  us.  When  the  work  of  The  National  Association  of 
Corporation  Schools  first  came  to  my  attention,  and  I  became 
interested  in  it,  having  previously  had  some  slight  experience  in 
several  kinds  of  social  work,  I  felt  that  this  was  a  very  great 
opportunity  for  social  service,  for  doing  something  for  the  other 
fellow.  At  our  Detroit  meeting  of  the  committee  on  Unskilled 
Labor  I  expressed  myself  somewhat  in  that  wise.  I  had  a  great 
experience  with  that  committee,  and  thanks  to  my  good  friend 
here,  Mr.  Banks,  I  learned  something  that  I  think  every  member 
of  the  Association  and  our  oflicers  must  keep  in  mind  if  the 
work  of  the  Association  is  going  to  progress  as  they  hope  it  will. 
The  fundamental  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Banks,  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  is  this :  That  before  we  attempt  to  present 
any  corporation  school,  or  welfare,  proposition  to  the  officers  of 
our  respective  companies  that  proposition  must  be  economically 
right.  Dean  Marquis  said  the  other  day  that  if  a  thing  is  morally 
right  it  will  be  economically  right,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
every  one  of  us  here  believe  that  is  so,  but  the  people  that  we 
members  are  trying  to  reach  are  not  our  own  officers,  partic- 
ularly, because  they  have  been  sold  on  most  of  these  proposi- 
tions, but  the  prospects,  the  other  five  hundred  non-member 
corporations  that  Mr.  Henderschott  mentioned  awhile  ago. 
They  are  not  looking  particularly  at  the  moral  facts,  but  at 
the  economic  facts.  The  other  day  our  Executive  Secretary 
said  something  I  think  we  all  agree  with,  and  I  mention  it 
because  it  bears  on  this  subject — that  we  as  members  get  out 
of  the  Association  just  what  we  put  into  it.  Now,  that  is  such 
a  fundamental  principle  of  our  whole  activity  that  it  does  not 
need  argumentation  or  discussion,  and  every  Association  mem- 
ber knows  that  it  is  absolutely  true.  But  our  job  in  increasing 
our  Association  membership,  and  we  all  want  to  do  that,  is 
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to  show  the  prospect,  the  non-member,  why  he  should  become 
active  in  these  welfare  and  educational  matters,  and  join  the 
Association  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  our  cooperative  work. 

Now,  we  are  not  all  big  executives,  we  do  not  have  the 
opportunities  to  go  about  among  presidents  and  general  man- 
agers and  other  executives  of  these  various  non-member  cor- 
porations and  sell  this  idea  to  them  as  big  executives  might  do. 
Some  of  us  are  very  small  salesmen,  but  there  are  lots  of 
general  managers,  and  there  are  lots  of  presidents,  of  various 
corporations  to  whom  commodities  are  sold  every  day  by  sales- 
men who  are  not  big  executives  but  who  are  qualified  by  a 
knowledge  of  their  proposition.  And  so  if  this  Association 
proposition  is  to  be  sold  to  hundreds  of  prospects,  it  must  be 
done  by  a  great  many  of  us  who  are  weaker  salesmen,  but 
who  are  well  fortified  with  the  facts  of  the  success,  in  applying 
association  ideas,  of  member  corporations  of  long  experience. 

I  had  the  pleasure  this  morning  of  hearing  from  one  of  our 
committee  chairmen  the  statement  that  this  year  very  little 
has  been  said  about  salesmanship,  whereas  this  very  big  problem 
of  getting  our  association  ideas  started  in  other  corporations  is 
really  a  sales  problem.  Now,  if  any  of  us  who  are  smaller  ex- 
ecutives or  teachers  are  going  after  prospects  to  convert  them 
to  The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  idea,  we  have 
got  to  sell  it  to  them,  and  we  have  got  to  take  as  little  of  their 
time  in  selling  it  to  them  as  possible.  Everyone  familiar  with 
sales  work  knows  that  the  salesman  must  have  something  very 
concrete  to  present  to  the  prospect.  If  he  arranges  to  take  a 
minimum  of  the  prospect's  time  he  will,  first,  have  a  better  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  and  second,  a  better  opportunity  for 
consummating  the  sale  of  the  thing  which  he  oflFers. 

Now,  turning  for  a  moment  from  the  moral  influence  of  the 
Association  work  to  the  economic  benefit  of  its  work :  if  we  had 
to  assist  us,  in  selling  membership  in  this  Association,  a  pamphlet 
containing  information  along  lines  I  shall  mention  in  a  moment, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  executives  who  are  not  now  inter- 
ested in  our  Association  work  would  be  more  readily  sold  and 
in  a  shorter  time.  For  illustration,  this  pamphlet  might  contain 
the  following :  X  Motor  Company,  through  its  employment  plans, 
and  through  its  welfare  and  sociological  activities  reduced  its 
turnover  (and  that  word  "turnover"  probably  ought  to  be  well 
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defined  in  such  a  pamphlet)  from  200  per  cent  to  15  per  cent, 
with  a  resultant  saving,  annually,  of  $3,500,000;  that  Y  Manu- 
facturing Company,  by  educational  work  amongst  its  salesmen, 
reduced  its  force  from  1,500  salesmen  to  600  salesmen,  and  in- 
creased its  output  at  the  same  time ;  that  a  certain  Toilet  Prepa- 
rations concern,  name  it  if  you  like,  by  educational  work  among 
its  employes  not  only  reduced  the  force  20  per  cent,  but  at  the 
same  time  increased  its  output  40  per  cent ;  that  G  Steel  concern, 
by  the  education  of  its  unskilled  laborers  in  English  and  in 
Americanism,  and  by  the  education  of  its  foreman,  decreased 
accidents  among  its  workmen  seventy-five  per  cent.  I  might  go 
on,  but  these  are  examples  of  something  very  specific  that  really 
show  the  economic  value  of  the  work  which  our  Association 
is  doing.  Now,  it  is  not  until  we  have  a  great  many  corporations 
engaged  in  the  work  in  which  some  of  us  are  engaged,  that  the 
movement  will  become  truly  national. 

The  influence  that  one  big  company  will  have  on  an  adjoining 
company  is  worth  considering:  if  firms  A  and  B  are  located  on 
the  same  street,  and  A  is  engaged  half-heartedly  in  educational 
work,  and  B  is  finally  persuaded  to  come  to  the  Association 
and  take  up  the  same  kind  of  work  according  to  Association 
standards,  the  fact  that  B  comes  into  the  Association  will  inspire 
A  to  carry  on  the  work  more  vigorously.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
by  that  kind  of  cooperation  and  that  kind  of  support  from  not 
105  corporations,  but  1,005  corporations,  that  our  work  will  con- 
tinue and  continue  and  become  a  great  force  in  our  national  life. 

Chairman  McLeod  :  Is  there  anyone  else  who  desires  to  say 
anything  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  J.  W.  DiETZ :  There  is  one  specific  problem  I  would  like 
to  hear  discussed  from  the  floor.  We  have  established  what  we 
call  a  Chapter  membership,  with  dues  of  $2  a  year.  These  Chap- 
ter members  are  not  entitled  to  receive  the  Association's  Bulle- 
tins. Is  it  the  sense  of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  inter- 
esting Chapter  members  in  the  work  of  this  Association  that  it 
would  be  good  business  for  us  to  sell  the  Bulletin  at  perhaps  a 
reduced  rate,  say  $1  a  year,  to  Chapter  members,  or  should  we 
make  some  eflfort  to  include  that  as  a  Chapter  member  privilege  ? 
Class  A,  class  B  and  class  C  members  get  the  proceedings  and 
advanced  reports,  Chapter  members  would  not  receive  this,  but 
make  this  just  one  additional  contribution  to  them,  giving  them 
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copies  of  the  Bulletin  as  part  of  what  they  receive  for  their  mem- 
bership fee. 

Chairman  McLeod  :  This  question  has  been  discussed  some- 
what among  the  members  at  Pittsburgh,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
an  expression  from  those  who  have  given  attention  to  that  point 
and  are  interested  in  it,  .as  to  how  far  this  National  Association 
would  care  to  go  in  recommending  to  the  Executive  Committee 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  to  furnish  the  Bulletin  to  the  Chapter 
members  at  a  price,  say  cost,  whatever  that  is.  There  are  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  present,  and  Mr. 
Dooley  might  say  a  word.  The  question  is,  Mr.  Dooley,  whether 
it  would  not  be  a  good  idea  to  furnish  our  Bulletin  to  the  Chapter 
members,  which  represent  a  $2  membership,  at  a  price  approxi- 
mating the  actual  cost  of  the  Bulletins,  as  a  good  policy  to  adopt 
and  to  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee.  I  imagine  that 
that  should  be  done  through  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  reply  to  that  proposition, 
but  I  want  to  be  sure  that  you  have  heard  it.  Are  there  any 
further  remarks? 

Mr.  J.  E.  Banks:  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have  secured 
extra  copies  of  these  advance  committee  reports.  They  only 
come  out  once  a  year,  and  extra  copies  do  not  cost  very  much. 
I  have  obtained  from  Mr.  Henderschott  each  year  extra  copies 
which  I  have  distributed  among  the  members  of  our  staff  that 
I  thought  would  care  for  them. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Cobaugh  :  One  word  relative  to  attending  local 
meetings.  I  have  only  had  the  privilege  of  being  invited  to  one 
Local  Chapter  meeting.  It  was  held  at  a  good  hour  in  the  day 
for  me — ^two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  surprised,  when 
the  chairman  called  the  roll  of  the  A,  B  and  C  members,  to  dis- 
cover how  few  were  present.  I  have  since  received  a  tabulated 
list  from  the  Executive  Secretary  in  New  York  telling  me  who 
are  the  A,  B  and  C  class  members,  and  a  list  of  the  membership 
of  the  Local  Chapter  in  Philadelphia.  I  do  not  know  these  people. 
I  may  go  home  next  week  and  rub  elbows  with  some  of  them  in 
the  street.  I  may  meet  them  at  various  places,  and  yet  would 
not  know  that  they  are  the  men  or  women  who  are  closely  iden- 
tified with  this  particular  work.  It  may  not  be  saying  very  much 
to  say  that  on  the  Sabbath  Day  I  am  identified  with  the  boys  and 
girls,  because  I  have  the  humble  position  of  superintendent  of 
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a  Sunday  School,  with  650  on  the  roll.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  know  the  boys  and  girls  as  I  pass  them  up  and  down  the  street 
in  our  particular  section  of  the  city.  For  that  reason,  I  adopted 
a  password:  First  Corinthians,  9:22.  I  instructed  the  children 
if  they  passed  me  in  the  street,  either  in  broad  daylight  or  at 
twilight,  to  call  out  "First  Corinthians,"  and  then  I  reply,  "Nine, 
twenty-two."  When  I  hear  a  boy  or  girl  call  out  "First  Cor- 
inthians," I  know  that  is  one  of  my  scholars,  and  when  they  hear 
me  reply  "Nine,  twenty-two,"  they  know  that  I  am  the  superin- 
tendent. I  went  down  Erie  avenue  the  other  night,  and  there 
were  three  or  four  children  on  the  sidewalk  on  roller  skates. 
A  gentleman  from  the  Midvale  Steel  Company  was  accompany- 
ing me,  and  as  we  approached  these  children  there  came  the  call, 
"First  Corinthians,"  and  I  answered,  "Nine,  twenty-two."  The 
man  who  was  with  me  said :  "Well,  Mr.  Cobaugh,  what  on  earth 
does  that  mean?"  I  explained  to  him  why  I  know  these  four 
boys  were  members  of  my  Sunday  school.  It  is  a  very  undesir- 
able thing  (and  if  you  were  in  the  position  /  am  in  you  would 
appreciate  it)  for  me  to  go  by  these  children  at  any  time  and  not 
know  that  they  are  members  of  my  Sunday  school.  I  submit 
to  you,  that  it  is  just  as  essential  for  us  to  recognize,  from  time 
to  time,  one  another  as  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Local  Chap- 
ter of  The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  as  for 
me  to  recognize  these  children.  Not  perhaps  by  this  same  method, 
but  rather  by  each  and  every  one  of  us  attending  faithfully  the 
meetings  of  the  Chapter  so  far  as  possible.  I  think  we  should 
impress  upon  our  members  the  necessity  of  coming  to  the  meet- 
ings, so  that  we  may  know  who  are  members,  and  get  acquainted 
with  each  other.  I  am  sure  if  we  take  the  interest  which  we 
should  in  these  local  meetings  that  it  will  be  of  very  great  benefit 
to  us  all. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Jones:*  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  guest  at  the 
Chicago  Chapter,  the  other  day,  at  its  initial  meeting,  and  the 
best  answer  I  know  to  give  you,  as  to  my  impressions  regarding 
the  Chicago  Chapter,  is  that  Cleveland  is  going  to  have  a  Chapter. 
If  I  understand  the  genius  of  Mr.  Skiff,  I  think  we  can  count 
on  that.  That  is  a  good  answer,  I  think,  to  the  point  that  we 
should  get  this  thing  working  from  the  bottom  up.  It  has  been 
working  from  the  top  down,  and  I  think  we  can  look  for  excel- 
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lent  results  in  getting  it  to  work  from  the  bottom  up.  When  I 
went  to  our  company,  they  had  been  getting  the  bulletin  for 
something  like  three  years.  I  knew  a  good  deal  about  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  I  knew  its  value,  and  I  said  to  the  president  that  we 
must  take  membership  in  this  Association,  and  it  was  agreed  to, 
because  someone  knew  positively  that  the  thing  was  good.  From 
the  bottom  up,  get  the  executives  and  teachers  interested  in  our 
work,  get  them  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  we  will  get  the 
best  results,  and  I  think  the  Chapter  idea  is  the  answer  for  a 
greater  expansion  of  our  Association. 

Chairman  McLeod  :  I  am  glad  that  the  Chapter  idea  is  being 
received  so  well,  because  I  really  think  the  Chapter  will  be  the 
workshop  of  the  National  Association,  and  in  organizing  a  chap- 
ter it  always  should  be  organized  having  in  mind  that  there  is  a 
headquarters  of  the  National  Association  from  which  information 
and  support  can  be  secured.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  organize  a 
Chapter  because  there  are  only  one  or  two  members  in  sight. 
You  will  get  encouragement  and  inspiration  from  the  executive 
officers  of  the  Association  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Association. 
You  could  have  a  Chapter  in  a  village  of  a  population  of  1,000. 
There  is  something  the  matter  with  the  village  or  with  you,  if 
you  cannot  institute  this  work — if  it  has  any  activity,  or  any  two 
activities,  you  could  get  the  work  started  among  the  workmen, 
if  you  could  not  get  it  started  in  any  other  way.  It  only  needs 
two  members  to  start  such  a  movement.  There  is  no  need  of 
being  fearful  of  too  many  people  doing  the  same  line  of  work. 
Take  the  Employment  Managers*  Association;  they  are  doing 
work,  but  they  have  more  than  this  kind  of  work  to  do,  that  is 
only  part  of  it.  The  National  Safety  Council  is  doing  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  the  lines  of  safety  and  welfare,  but  there  is  ample 
opportunity  for  other  endeavor  along  these  lines.  In  the  Chapter 
you  have  them  both  together,  the  employment  plans  and  safety 
and  welfare  work  come  in  together,  hand  in  hand,  and  yet  they 
are  naturally  the  work  of  separate  committees.  There  is  no 
reason  for  any  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Employment  Man- 
agers' Association  if  we  do  some  part  of  this  work.  There  is 
work  enough  for  all.  All  that  any  of  these  agencies  that  are 
working  on  any  of  these  things  is  attempting  to  do  is  to  get  the 
very  best  things  that  we  can  in  these  various  directions,  and  it 
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makes  very  little  difference  from  what  source  they  come,  so  that 
we  can  use  them  in  our  own  environment,  and  put  them  into 
practical  use  in  our  shops. 

If  there  is  no  further  discussion  on  this  subject,  we  will  pass 
to  the  next  business.    I  will  yield  the  chair  to  the  president. 

The  President:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  take  it  that  one 
does  not  have  to  put  forth  any  great  efforts  in  the  way  of  an 
endorsement  of  this  movement  at  this  late  day,  after  five  years 
of  experience,  and  that  there  can  be  no  real  question  in  the  minds 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  people  to  make  it  a  serious  question 
as  to  the  fact  that  it  can  render  very  valuable  service  to  American 
industry,  and  that  the  scope  of  its  work  is,  as  Mr.  Henderschott 
has  so  well  said,  beyond  our  comprehension,  almost,  at  the  pres- 
ent time.     Fifteen  minutes  have  been  allotted  to  me  to  address 
you  on  the  topic,  "The  Association — Its  Service  and  Its  Scope," 
and  I  am  going  to  give  the  major  portion  of  those  minutes  to 
you.    As  I  told  you  when  I  opened  the  meeting  to-day,  a  number 
of  us  have  felt  that  the  closing  of  our  conventions  lacked  some- 
thing, because  we  looked  upon  the  Friday  morning  sessions  al- 
most as  times  when  we  drew  a  breath  of  relief  after  the  strenu- 
ous work  of  the  Convention  was  done,  and  we  were  ready  to  go. 
Too  many  of  our  members  leave  Thursday  night,  too  many  of 
our  members  leave  the  meeting  place  on  Wednesday  night.    The 
Executive  Committee  discusses  all  during  the  year  at  its  monthly 
meetings  matters  of  interest  to  the  Association.    It  appoints  com- 
mittees, consults  with  the  committees  arid  advises  the  committees, 
but,  after  all,  the  big  thing  is  this  convention,  when  these  reports 
are  discussed  and  a  bigger  note  right  now  at  this  moment  is  the 
service  which  the  Association  has  rendered  to  you  and  the  service 
which  it  may  render  to  you,  as  you  are  willing  to  speak  of  it 
right  here  before  your  colleague — the  service  which  it  has  ren- 
dered to  you  here  at  this  convention,  the  service  which  came  about 
through  the  simple  fact  of  getting  together. 

Mr.  Wakefield  has  put  before  you  in  miniature  just  what  this 
Association  has  done,  in  describing  what  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter 
did,  and  he  told  you  that  the  first  thing  was  simply  to  get  to- 
gether, and  following  that,  they  had  now  gotten  to  the  point 
where,  having  gotten  information,  the  question  was  what  they 
were  going  to  do  with  it.  We  have  passed  through  the  earlier 
stages  in  our  Association  of  the  get-together  idea.    We  have  had 
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our  conventions  and  we  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  them, 
and  I  am  certain  that  our  meetings  have  rendered  a  specific  service 
to  every  man  who  has  his  heart  in  his  work.  I  have  never  gone 
away  from  one  of  these  conventions  empty-headed — I  have  always 
felt  that  I  have  taken  with  me  into  my  work  something  which 
was  of  real  value  to  me  during  the  year.  Ask  Miss  Fox,  ask  any 
of  my  superintendents,  ask  any  member  of  the  firm,  whether  our 
work  has  not  been  somewhat  more  definite,  in  tying  up  our  edu- 
cational with  our  employment  plans,  with  service-giving  plans, 
since  we  have  been  members  of  this  organization. 

If  you  wish  for  the  selling  talk  which  Mr.  Gill  has  asked  for, 
write  to  any  one  of  five  or  six  whose  names  I  will  give  you  in 
my  organization,  and  see  whether  it  has  had  any  effect  on  this 
particular  boss  who  is  before  you,  and  whether  it  has  been  of 
any  service  to  the  institution.  It  has.  I  am  a  better  executive, 
a  very  much  better  executive,  than  I  was  before  I  began  to  work 
very  definitely  with  you,  because  I  have  had  some  of  my  grop- 
ings  straightened  out,  I  have  been  put  into  a  straighter  and  more 
definite  path,  leading  more  directly  and  more  rapidly  to  the  re- 
sults that  I  had  hoped  to  achieve. 

If  the  getting  together  of  a  certain  number  of  people  is  good, 
then  the  getting  together  of  a  greater  number  of  people  is  better, 
and  the  getting  together  of  the  greatest  number  of  people  possible 
is  best.  We  must  bring  into  this  organization  during  the  next 
twelve  months,  one  hundred  additional  members.  I  wish  to  dis- 
abuse your  minds  of  a  possible  thought  that  I  am  a  promoter, 
that  I  am  talking  from  the  promotion  standpoint,  that  we  simply 
want  their  money,  simply  want  to  make  the  Association  a  success 
because  we  are  interested  in  it.  That  is  not  true.  What  we  want 
the  one  hundred  additional  members  for  is  because  of  what  they 
can  give  us  in  the  way  of  experience.  We  do  want,  incidentally, 
the  $10,000  which  the  membership  fees  of  one  hundred  additional 
members  would  give  us,  because  we  cannot  do  the  work  of  this 
Association  without  increased  funds,  but  we  want  above  that,  I 
believe,  the  larger,  broader  contact  which  we  will  each  get  by 
having  in  each  discussion  a  greater  number  of  people  who  will 
give  their  experiences,  because  our  is,  after  all,  an  Association 
in  which  the  exchanging  of  experiences  is  the  most  valuable  thing 
which  we  do. 

We  are  thrilled  at  times — I  was  last  night  by  Mr.  Hopf's 
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wonderful  talk  on  organization.  I  was  going  out  into  a  new 
country  with  him,  and  the  theory  which  was  back  of  his  scheme 
of  organization,  which  was  fundamentally  right,  was  particularly 
interesting,  but  the  thing  which  interested  me  most  was  what  he 
did  with  it  in  his  organization,  and  his  willingness  to  show  his 
method  and  tell  us  exactly  how  he  had  used  it  in  his  business. 
Now,  that  is  what  you  want,  every  one  of  you,  above  everything 
else — you  do  want  the  experience  of  the  other  fellow.  I  have 
never  yet  been  identified  with  an  organization  in  which  large 
business  was  represented  where  there  was  that  willingness  to  tell 
to  each  other  what  we  were  doing,  as  there  is  in  this  organization. 
In  many  organizations  there  has  always  been  a  perfect  willingness 
to  listen  to  what  the  other  fellow  might  tell:  there  has  been  a 
shrewd  making  of  notes,  when  the  other  fellow  was  talking,  but 
here  there  has  been  the  most  decided  and  definite  willingness  to 
tell  what  was  being  done  in  the  plants  of  those  companies  which 
are  represented  here. 

Now,  if  that  has  been  a  good  thing  with  105  members,  it  will 
be  much  better  with  200  members,  and  it  is  for  that  purpose 
chiefly  that  I  ask  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  support  in  this 
way  the  work  of  the  next  administration.  See  that  a  year  from 
now,  when  you  get  together,  your  round  tables  will  bristle  with 
more  facts,  and  with  a  greater  variety  of  facts,  than  they  have 
this  year.  Of  course,  there  is,  however,  a  more  important  duty 
before  us.  We  cannot  wait  for  twelve  months  to  put  into  oper- 
ation some  of  the  things  which  have  been  discussed  here.  We 
have  got  to  do  that  next  week,  and  the  spirit  which  I  see  here 
in  your  discussion  of  the  Local  Chapters  leads  me  to  understand 
that  in  Chicago,  in  Pittsburgh,  in  Cleveland,  in  Buffalo,  and  in 
other  cities  there  is  going  to  be  an  immediate  convening  of  the 
people  who  have  been  interested  in  this  work,  and  that  they  are 
going  to  begin  to  work  for  some  definite  results  at  once. 

The  most  practical  suggestion  for  the  coming  year  which  came 
from  anybody  here  came  from  Mr.  Vinal,  and  I  am  going  to  call 
on  him  a  little  later  on  to  elaborate  the  suggestion  which  he  made, 
that  the  work  of  this  Association  can  be  helped  immensely  if 
a  certain  number  of  executives  of  the  corporations  identified 
with  it  can  be  induced  to  lend  some  of  their  experts  to  us  for 
a  certain  period  of  time  to  definitely  work  out  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  before  us,  having  in  mind  not  simply  the  success 
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of  this  Association  as  an  Association,  but  having  in  mind  the 
need  of  American  industry  to-day  to  speed  up,  and  having  in 
mind  the  fact  that  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  corporation 
and  firm  identified  with  us  to  assist  in  that  work. 

I  believe  that  if  a  sufficient  number  of  our  corporations  can 
be  induced  to  lend  us  such  experts,  that  the  resultant  effect  on 
the  corporations  who  lend  their  men  will  be  entirely  worth  while, 
but  they  will  not  be  "out"  to  any  extent,  but  they  will  benefit 
as  much  as  the  corporations  which  they  assist  will  benefit. 

You  all  have,  I  am  sure,  some  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this 
convention  to  you.  You  all  have  a  very  definite  opinion  as  to 
the  present  value  of  the  Association  to  you,  a  very  definite  opinion 
or  hope  as  to  its  future  value,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  you  will, 
in  a  few  brief  talks,  some  of  you,  say  something  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  Association  has  rendered  you  a  service,  something 
briefly  as  to  what  you  think  we  may  do.  Mr.  Atherton,  can  you 
give  us  a  few  minutes'  talk,  having  that  point  in  mind? 

Mr.  Lewis  O.  Atherton  :  Mr.  Chairman  I  have  been  per- 
sonally interested  in  The  National  Association  of  Corporation 
Schools,  because  I  feel  that  there  is  no  organization  in  this 
country  to-day  with  the  possibility  of  influencing  the  public  schools 
that  we  have.  I  have  been  a  teacher  in  my  life  for  some  years 
in  various  grades  of  schools,  so  that  I  should  know  something 
about  them  and  I  believe  that  I  am  very  safe  in  saying  that  there 
are  no  schools  in  this  country  that  need  so  much  done  to  them 
as  do  the  great  city  schools  that  have  so  many  boys  and  girls 
entrusted  to  their  care.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  had  better  say 
it  or  not — I  am  wearing  a  badge  boosting  for  Chicago  for  our 
convention  next  year,  but  I  think  I  will  make  this  statement — 
in  my  four  years'  work  in  employing  boys  and  girls  for  office 
positions  I  have  found  the  product  of  only  one  system  of  schools 
worse  prepared  than  those  of  the  Chicago  schools.  I  have  found 
that  the  best  boys — we  get  very  few  girls  at  that  age — from  six- 
teen to  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age — come  from  the  small 
town  schools ;  the  smaller  the  town  the  better,  until  you  strike 
the  town  so  small  that  the  salaries  and  other  conditions  are  such 
that  the  school  principals  and  many  of  the  teachers  shift  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  sometimes  oftener.  The  product  from  that  type 
of  school  is  nearly  useless,  but  coming  from  the  town  of  about 
4,000  on  to  cities  like  Milwaukee,  BuflFalo,  Rochester,  etc.,  the 
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young  people  are  very  well  trained ;  and  then  as  you  go  further 
up  the  line  the  school  product  deteriorates  as  the  population  of 
the  district  increases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  say  nothing  better  than  that  I  believe 
this  Association  can  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  influencing  the 
public  schools  of  this  country.  If  our  Local  Chapters  are  ready 
to  give  the  public  schools  not  so  much  destructive  criticism  as 
constructive  suggestions,  I  believe  we  will  find  a  most  fertile 
field  for  some  of  the  work  of  our  Association. 

The  President  :  The  nominating  committee  will  present  for 
your  consideration  the  name  of  one  for  an  executive  position, 
the  position  of  second  vice-president,  who  has  made  a  great 
success  building  a  great  business  in  this  country,  a  great  business 
in  England,  and  a  great  business  in  France,  and  who  was  building 
a  great  business  in  Germany — Mr.  Kincaid.  If  we  could  have 
a  few  words  from  you,  Mr.  Kincaid,  we  would  appreciate  it 
very  much. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Kincaid:  Mr.  President  and  members  of  the 
Association,  I  hardly  feel  that  I  am  able  to  talk  to  you  as  I 
should  like  to-day.  I  have  been  here  only  twenty- four  hours, 
but,  as  a  gentleman  near  me  said,  my  cup  is  so  full  that  I  cannot 
get  another  drop  into  it — my  head  is  so  full  of  the  good  things 
I  have  heard  here  that  I  cannot  get  another  idea  into  it.  I  do 
feel,  however,  I  have  been  absorbing  ideas  that  are  vital,  that 
are  right,  and  that  are  to  the  point.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
a  meeting  of  men  like  this,  a  meeting  of  business  men,  and  the 
most  satisfactory  thing  is  the  fact  that  as  business  men  we  come 
to  the  point  and  we  endeavor  to  utilize  our  time  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  do,  I  believe,  get  something  out  of  it.  I  feel  that 
this  Association,  what  I  have  seen  of  it  and  the  various  speakers 
I  have  heard,  have  kept  to  the  main  point.  The  speakers  have 
made  points  which  are  valuable  to  every  one  of  us.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  add  anything  to  what  has  been  said.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  make  suggestions  in  regard  to  broadening  or  extending 
the  usefulness  of  the  Association  when  one  does  not  know  the 
suggestions  that  have  been  made  during  the  discussions  of  the 
past  few  days.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  one  could  make  a 
suggestion  that  has  not  already  been  made. 

There  is  just  one  thing  that  occurs  to  my  mind  which  might  be 
done  to  make  this  Association  more  useful,  and  that  was  brought 
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up  this  morning  in  conversation  at  the  breakfast  table  with  Mr. 
Henderschott.  The  thought  came  up  as  to  the  real  necessity  of 
national  co-operation  among  corporations.  It  has  been  said  that 
no  man  lives  unto  himself  alone«  Whatever  our  politics,  religion 
or  beliefs  are,  I  think  it  is  universally  agreed  that  if  civilization 
is  to  endure  and  to  continue  to  grow,  we  must  co-operate  as 
individuals.  The  conditions  of  modem  life  have  brought  about 
the  necessity  of  forming  corporations  to  do  business,  to  conduct 
railroads,  to  conduct  great  industrial  enterprises.  The  first  cor- 
porations, I  believe,  were  church  corporations,  formed  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  They  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
individuals  to  do  that  very  thing,  co-operate,  work  together  upon 
a  common  basis,  for  a  common  cause. 

The  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  co-operation  in  our  com- 
mercial, industrial  and  social  life  has  called  into  existence  the 
corporation.  The  necessity  for  a  broader  and  further  coopera- 
tion among  these  corporations  and  the  organization  of  themselves 
into  a  larger  body  for  broader  service  and  mutual  helpfulness  is 
the  fundamental  idea  upon  which  this  Association  is  founded. 
It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  as  we  go  from  this  meeting  the  one 
thing  which  we  can  take  home  from  here  to  the  corporations  that 
are  not  members  of  this  Association,  that  are  living  too  much 
to  themselves  alone,  is  this:  if  the  industry  of  our  nation  is  to 
rise  to  the  necessity  of  the  present  and  the  future,  the  corporations 
of  the  country  must  work  together  in  developing  a  better  system 
of  co-operation  among  themselves.    I  thank  you. 

The  President:  Mr.  Vinal,  are  you  ready  to  elaborate  on 
the  suggestion  which  you  made  the  other  day? 

Mr.  a.  C.  Vinal:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  think  the 
proposition  is  a  fairly  self-evident  one.  However,  a  word  or  two 
further  might  not  be  amiss.  Considering  the  present  situation 
of  the  nation  during  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  industry  to  render  a  maximum  output,  our  Association 
should  be  in  a  position  to  render  the  largest  possible  service 
immediately  to  the  member-companies.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
Association  could  best  meet  that  need  by  asking  certain  of  our 
companies  which  command  the  services  of  men  in  our  Associa- 
tion  who  are  thoroughly  qualified  in  their  respective  lines,  to 
detail  these  men  to  the  Association  for  so  large  a  proportion  of 
their  time  during  the  year  as  the  convenience  of  the  corporations 
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involved  will  permit;  these  men  to  visit  other  corporations  and 
give  them  the  benefit  of  their  advice  along  the  lines  of  work  in 
which  they  are  qualified.  The  thing  that  faces  us  in  the  country 
is  the  demand  for  an  increased  output  of  our  industries,  coinci- 
dent with  a  decrease  in  the  supply  of  available  men.  We  in  this 
Association  believe  that  the  one  best  approach  to  the  securing 
of  increased  efficiency  is  the  training  of  the  workers. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  of  very  great  advantage 
to  our  member  companies  if  we  could  have  available  the  services 
of  such  men  as  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Yoder  and  others  who  are 
qualified  in  training  apprentice  boys,  and  Mr.  Hopf  and  Mr. 
Puffer,  who  are  qualified  in  training  clerical  employees,  and  men 
like  Mr.  Dooley  and  Mr.  Dietz,  who  are  qualified  in  training  the 
engineering  graduates.  It  would  be  of  immense  service  if  they 
could  visit  companies,  on  request,  making  a  study  of  conditions 
and  rendering  expert  advice. 

Another  point  that  has  been  mentioned  in  the  convention  is 
the  desirability  of  maintaining  established  standards  of  health 
Mr.  Ashe,  in  his  paper,  touched  on  this  point.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Association  feels  like  going  on  record  as  to  its 
conviction  on  that,  based  on  the  experience  abroad,  or  whether 
this  Association  wishes  to  throw  its  influence  back  of  the  propo- 
sition  of  maintaining  established  standards  of  health ;  at  any  rate, 
there  will  be  a  greater  need  than  ever  before  for  the  protection 
of  the  worker,  both  in  regard  to  his  protection  from  accidents 
and  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  worker.  How  fine  it 
would  be  if  such  a  qualified  man  as  Mr.  Ashe  could  render  service 
to  companies  needing  such  service.  That  is  about  all  there  is  to 
the  proposition.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  elaborate  upon 
it  further. 

Such  an  expert  service  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  Asso- 
ciation as  a  means  of  increasing  the  membership. 

The  President:  Would  it  not  be  well  if  this  Association 
should  take  some  action  in  the  way  of  a  resolution  to  request 
the  member-companies  to  lend  their  men  for  that  purpose?  Are 
you  prepared  to  present  a  resolution  of  that  character,  Mr.  Vinal  ? 

Mr.  a.  C.  Vinal:  I  have  prepared  a  resolution,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  I  will  read.    It  is  as  follows : 

The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  in  its  Fifth 
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Annual  Convention  assembled  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  June  9th, 
recognizing  the  vital  need  of  maximum  efficiency  in  American 
industry  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  further 
recognizing  that  this  Association  should  be  in  a  position  to  render 
the  largest  possible  service  to  its  member-companies,  and  to  this 
end  should  have  available  the  services  of  men  fully  qualified  in 
the  various  lines  of  work  pursued  by  the  Association,  directs  the 
Executive  Committee  to  request  the  member-companies  command- 
ing the  services  of  certain  members  of  our  Association  who  are 
expert  in  their  particular  lines  to  detail  said  men  to  the  service 
of  the  Association  for  so  much  of  their  time  during  the  coming 
year  as  is  consistent  with  the  convenience  of  the  companies 
involved. 

ExEcutiVE  Secretary  Henderschott  :  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution. 

(The  resolution  was  put  to  vote  and  duly  adopted.) 

The  President  :  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee held  yesterday,  having  in  mind  the  need  of  one  hundred 
additional  members,  pledges  were  made  by  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  to  obtain  during  the  coming  year,  and  early, 
thirty-seven  new  members.  That  leaves  sixty-three  to  be  ob- 
tained in  other  ways.  At  the  request  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, I  will  ask  you  now  to  make  pledges,  which  you  will  keep, 
to  get  as  many  members  as  you  think  you  can  get,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  these  pledges  recorded.  Probably  the  best  way  to  do 
that  would  be  to  have  you  first  of  all  simply  rise  in  order  and 
make  a  pledge  if  you  can,  or  say  no  if  you  cannot.  We  need 
an  addition  to  the  thirty-seven  new  members  which  have  been 
pledged  by  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  about 
sixty  more. 

Executive  Secretary  Henderschott:  In  that  connection  I 
will  say  that  the  Executive  Secretary's  office  is  in  position  to 
send  lists  of  the  prospects  in  the  various  communities.  It  is  a 
question  of  pledging  yourselves  to  call  on  the  proper  persons  in 
your  community,  in  most  cases  only  a  few,  and  present  our  propo- 
sition, and  present  it  so  that  you  can  get  their  membership.  As 
the  president  says,  thirty-seven  were  pledged  by  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  yesterday.  We  have  to  keep  in  mind 
that  in  some  communities  pledges  have  been  made  that  may  be 
duplicated.    That,  however,  can  be  ironed  out  later. 
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The  gentlemen  will  please  rise  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
seated  and  announce  the  number  of  new  members  they  will 
endeavor  to  get  under  this  plan. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Vinal:  I  will  make  an  effort  to  get  five  new 
members. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Wilson  :  I  will  work  hard.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  make  a  definite  promise.    I  think  I  will  be  able  to  get  one. 

Mr.  E.  G.  AUgEN :  I  could  not  pledge  a  membership,  but  I 
will  undertake  to  see  three  of  the  prospects. 

Executive  Secretary  Henderschott  :  That  is  what  that 
means. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  McCormack:  One. 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Hinman  :  I  will  try  to  get  one. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Cobaugh  :  What  is  the  maximum  sentence  in  case 
you  fail? 

Executive  Secretary  Henderschott  :  Nothing  whatever,  if 
you  make  a  good  effort. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Cobaugh  :   I  will  try — I  will  try  to  get  two. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Fish  :  I  am  not  able  to  pledge  any  at  all,  because 
I  am  not  even  able  to  pledge  that  our  own  company  will  stay  in. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Bonney:  Two. 

Mr.  Philip  Brasher:  I  come  from  New  Haven,  where  I 
think  the  membership  is  small,  and  therefore  I  will  say  five. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Metcalf  :  I  would  like  to  do  everything  I  can. 

Executive  Secretary  Henderschott:  Have  you  any  defi- 
nite number  in  mind? 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Metcalf:  I  will  pledge  two — try  to. 

Mr.  a.  J.  CuMMiNGs:  Two. 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Hopf:  I  will  pledge  three. 

Mr.  K.  Weisiger:  Two. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Strait  :  I  will  do  whatever  I  can,  but  I  come  from 
a  district  where  there  are  no  large  factories  outside  of  our  own. 
I  will  try  for  one. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Vom  Lehn:  One. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Carey  :  I  have  two  prospects  in  sight  now. 

Mr.  J.  W.  L.  Hale:  I  promise  to  exert  as  much  influence 
as  I  can  on  behalf  of  the  Association.  On  account  of  my  present 
connection,  I  would  rather  not  make  a  definite  promise,  but  the 
Association  can  rest  assured  my  heart  is  as  fully  bound  up  with 
the  work  as  ever,  and  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  advance  its  interest. 
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Mr.  E.  O.  Raabe:  I  hope  to  be  a  member  before  next  year. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Yoder:  I  am  already  pledged  in  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Mr.  Kenneth  W.  Reed:  Mr.  M.  J.  Jones,  of  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Company,  and  myself  as  representing  The  Warner  & 
Swaser  Company,  of  Cleveland,  think  together  we  can  get  five. 

Mr.  John  D.  Gill:  Three. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Banks:  Two. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Shaw:  Framingham  is  cleaned  up,  but  we  will  see 
if  we  cannot  get  one  from  Boston. 

Mr.  Lewis  O.  Atherton  :  Owing  to  the  fact  I  am  going  into 
a  new  territory,  I  will  not  make  a  pledge,  but  I  will  do  the  best 
I  can. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Davis  :  I  will  try  to  get  two. 

Mr.  N.  F.  Dougherty:  I  will  get  two. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Kincaid  :  I  will  promise  three. 

Mr.  John  L.  Dahl  :  One. 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Fisk  :  Three. 

Mr.  S.  MacClintock:  I  will  get  two. 

Mr.  O.  C.  Short:  Two. 

Executive  Secretary  Henderschott  :  Will  the  reporter 
please  announce  the  number  who  have  pledged. 

A  Member:  Sixty-three  in  all  have  been  pledged. 

Executive  Secretary  Henderschott:  I  believe  every  man 
will  get  his  quota,  and  some  of  us  will  get  more.  I  think  that 
problem  is  definitely  settled. 

The  President  :  That  is  very  gratifying,  gentlemen.  We  will 
proceed  at  once  to  the  business  session,  which  opens  with  the 
report  of  the  Executive  Secretary. 
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BUSINESS  SESSION 

Friday  Morning — June  8th,  1917 
President  Tily,  Presiding 

Executive  Secretary  Henderschott  :  I  have  made  this  re- 
port brief,  and  will  just  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  activities  for 
the  past  year. 

REPORT    OF    THE    EXECUTIVE    SECRETARY 

Mr.  President,  Delegates  and  Guests: 

"The  activities  of  our  Association  have  been  carried  on  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  last  year.  Conditions  caused  by  the 
war  in  Europe,  in  which  the  United  States  is  now  involved,  has 
undoubtedly  influenced  the  growth  of  our  Association,  and  has, 
in  other  ways,  interfered  with  a  normal  development.  Several 
industrial  corporations  which  appear  to  be  good  prospects  have 
taken  no  action,  other  corporations  have  indicated  that  their 
businesses  are  disturbed  by  the  war  conditions  which  prevent 
organization  of  educational  departments  and  the  inauguration  of 
active  instruction  for  their  employes.  The  working  forces  of 
our  Association  have  not  been  materially  enlarged,  although  more 
sub-committees  have  made  reports. 

President  Tily,  at  the  inception  of  his  term  of  office,  ap- 
pointed a  Program  Committee,  which  met  frequently  and  pre- 
pared concise  recommendations  for  the  Executive  Committee  to 
pass  upon  at  its  regular  meetings.  The  Program  Committee  also 
prepared  the  Hand  Book  issued  in  connection  with  this  conven- 
tion. It  has  been  an  aggressive  and  harmonious  Committee,  and 
has  materially  assisted  in  the  constructive  development  of  the 
Association's  activities. 

The  monthly  Bulletin  has  been  issued,  as  in  the  past,  and  for 
some  months  five  hundred  additional  copies  were  printed  and 
mailed  to  industrial  institutions  considered  good  prospects  for 
Class  "A"  membership. 
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Proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  convention,  held  at  Pitts- 
burgh last  year,  were  issued  on  September  26th,  thus  placing 
these  volumes  in  the  hands  of  all  of  our  members  early  in  the 
autumn. 

A  revision  of  the  Constitution,  approved  at  the  convention 
last  year,  which  increased  Class  "A"  membership  dues  from 
$50.00  to  $100.00  a  year,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  some  Class  "A" 
members,  and  there  was  some  loss  in  this  class  of  membership 
due  to  other  causes ;  but  there  has  been  gained  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  new  members  to  make  the  total  Class  "A"  membership 
exactly  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  the  Pittsburgh  Convention, 
namely,  102. 

There  has  been  a  satisfactory  growth  in  the  other  classes  of 
membership,  Class  "B"  having  increased  from  70  to  101  and 
Class  "C"  from  71  to  87,  giving  our  Association  at  the  date  of 
this  report  a  total  membership  of  290.  This  is  the  highwater 
mark  for  membership. 

Our  Association  has  continued  to  receive  considerable  pub- 
licity, and  is  now  treated  as  an  established  institution,  and  is 
recognized  as  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  our  country. 

During  the  past  year  the  Executive  Committee  approved  a 
form  of  Constitution  for  local  Chapters.  This  Constitution  has 
been  adopted  by  the  four  Chapters  which  have  been  instituted. 

During  the  past  year  the  Executive  Committee  approved  of 
our  Association  including  in  its  activities  all  problems  which  can 
be  classified  under  "personal  relationships"  in  industry.  Such 
activities,  however,  are  treated  from  an  educational  standpoint, 
and  the  change  in  no  sense  can  be  considered  as  a  change  in 
policy,  but  rather  as  a  recognition  of  a  broadening  of  the  field 
in  which  our  Association  prosecutes  its  work.  Under  this  en- 
larged scope  the  Special  Report  dealing  with  Profit  Sharing  Plans, 
Service  Annuities  or  Retirement  Pension  Systems,  Group  In- 
surance and  Sick  and  Death  Benefit  Plans,  was  compiled  and 
published. 

The  Executive  Committee  requested  the  sub-committees  to 
have  their  reports  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Secretary  for 
printing  by  April  IsJ.  Most  of  the  chairmen  were  able  to  com- 
plete their  reports  by  this  date,  or  within  a  comparatively  short 
period  thereafter,  which  made  it  possible  to  distribute  the  re- 
ports well  in  advance  of  our  convention.    This  was  in  connection 
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with  the  revised  plan  under  which  the  program  was  prepared. 
It  is  believed  the  new  system  will  be  found  satisfactory.  There 
has  been  criticism  from  the  time  of  the  first  convention  that  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  opportunity  for  discussion.  The  present 
plan  eliminates  practically  all  other  matters  from  the  convention. 

The  Chicago  Local  Chapter  extended  an  invitation  to  our 
Association,  through  its  Executive  Committee,  to  hold  our  1918 
Convention  in  Chicago  as  the  guest  of  the  Local  Chapter.  This 
invitation  has  been  accepted  by  the  Executive  Committee  and 
marks  the  inception  of  a  new  plan — ^under  which  it  is  probable 
our  future  conventions  will  be  held — imder  the  auspices  of  Local 
Chapters. 

There  are  three  problems  of  major  importance  demanding  the 
attention  of  our  members: 

First, — A  growing  demand  for  capable  directors  and  instruct- 
ors in  industrial  educational  work.  This  need  will  be  met  in 
part  by  the  institution  of  a  course  at  New  York  University  de- 
signed to  train  for  such  service. 

Second. — It  seems  imperative  that  our  Association  should  at 
least  double  its  Class  "A"  membership.  It  would  cost  but  little 
more  to  administer  our  Association  with  200  Class  "A"  members. 
The  increased  membership  would  supply  an  additional  revenue  of 
$10,000,  which  could  be  utilized  in  placing  trained  workers  in 
the  field  to  gather  information  of  value  to  all  of  the  members 
of  our  Association. 

Third. — There  has  been  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  need  for  additional  revenue  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  give  attention  to  this  matter.  Your  re- 
tiring President  discussed  this  subject  in  his  report. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  your  Executive  Secretary  that  the  value 
of  membership  in  our  Association  will  be  enhanced  if  the  "three 
recommendations  here  submitted  are  carried  out. 

Because  of  conditions  due  to  the  war  it  is  difficult  to  forecast 
the  future,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  conflict,  and 
after  its  close,  our  country  will  need  trained  workers,  and  the 
degree  to  which  this  need  can  be  supplied  will  materially  con- 
tribute in  determining  the  position  the  United  States  will  hold 
among  the  other  leading  nations  of  the  world." 

The  President  :  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer, which  will  be  presented  by  the  Executive  Secretary. 
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FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

TREASURER 

Statement  taken  from  books  of  accounts  of  The  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools  as  of  May  23rd,  1917,  audited 
and  verified  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Chemich. 

From  April  25,  1916,  to  May  23,  1917,  inclusive. 

Cash  on  hand  at  close  of  accounts  April 
25th,  1916 $2,106.86 

Receipts 

Dues  Class  "A" $10,375.00 

Dues  Class  "B" 575.00 

Dues  Class  "C ,      1,092.50 

Sale  of  First  Proceedings 37.00 

Sale  of  Second  Proceedings 60.00 

Sale  of  Third  Proceedings 106.90 

Sale  of  Fourth  Proceedings 267.50 

Bulletin  Subscriptions 135.46 

Committee  Reports   245.60 

Interest  on  Bank  Deposits 40.21 

Miscellaneous    1,001.00    13,936.17 

$16,043.03 
Disbursements 

Administration   $4,102.63 

Bulletin 3,050.56 

Fourth  Proceedings 2,058.98 

Committee  Miscellaneous 705.55 

Conventions 1,012.51 

Local  Chapters '      122.50 

Discount  Exchange   6.95 

$11,059.68 
Cash  balance,  May  23rd,  1917 4,983.35  $16,043.03 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

THE    NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    OF   CORPORATION 

SCHOOLS 

As  OF  May  23,  1917 

Assets 

Cash  Balance  Broadway  Trust  Co $4,983.35 

Cash  on  hand  for  Petty  Expenses 3.12 

Unpaid  Dues  and  Subscriptions: 

Class  "A"  Dues $200.00 

Class  "B"  Dues 10.00 

Class  "C"  Dues 40.00 

Fourth  Proceedings 22.50 

Bulletin  Subscriptions 2.00 

Bound  Bulletins  10.00 

Reports 16.80       $301.30 


Proceedings  and  Bulletins  on  Hand: 

First  annual  Convention,  257@$1.50. .  $385.50 

Second  Annual  Convention,  457@$2.00  914.00 

Third  Annual  Convention,  549@$3.50.  1,921.50 

Fourth  Annual  Convention,  S84@$3.50  2,044.00 

Bound  Bulletins,  159@$2.50 397.50 

Unbound  Bulletins — 500  cost 33.00 

$5,695.50 
Deduct  75%  for  loss,  etc 4,271.62    $1,423.88 

Total  Assets  $6,711.65 

Liabilities 
None. 


\ 
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RECONCILIATION  OF  ACCOUNT 

THE    NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    OF    CORPORATION 

SCHOOLS 

WITH 

Broadway  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
As  OF  Close  OF  Accounts,  May  23,  1917 

Balance  as  per  check  book $4,983.35 

Balance  as  per  bank  statement $5,390.91 

Deduct  Outstanding  Checks: 

No.     Date  Payee  Amount 

1917 

717  5/21  American  Exp.  Co $3.16 

718  5/21  F.  C.  Henderschott 250.00 

719  5/21  A.  H.  Kellogg  Co 67.50 

720  5/21  A.  H.  Kellogg  Co 44.50 

721  5/21  Postmaster   42.40       407.56 


$4,983.35  $4,983.35 

May  24,  1917. 

Gentlemen  : — This  is  to  certify  that  balance  at  credit  to  the 
account  of  The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  with 
the  Broadway  Trust  Company  of  New  York  as  of  close  of  busi- 
ness on  May  23,  1917,  amounts  to  $5,390.91  including  deposit  of 
$100.00  on  May  23,  1917,  and  interest  to  May  23,  1917,  of  $23.98. 

BROADWAY  TRUST  COMPANY, 

Louis  S.  QUIMBY, 

Vice-President. 
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DETAILS  OF  UNPAID  DUES  AND 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Class  "A": 

Otis  Elevator  Company $100.00 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company 100.00       $200.00 


Class  "B": 

Anderson,  W.  C.  (Edison  Company) . .  5.00 

Piatt,  L.  J.  (Public  Service  Corp.  of 
N.  J.)  5.00  10.00 


Class  "C  : 

Boyd,  Mrs.  E.  R 10.00 

Brodhead,  J.  A 10.00 

Holmes,  W.  H 10.00 

State     Civil     Service     Commission — 

Illinois    10.00  40.00 


Fourth  Proceedings — Pittsburgh : 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  Library.  5.00 
Blair,  J.  C.  (Owens — Bottle  Machine 

Co.)    7.50 

University  of  Missouri 5.00 

Seattle  Public  Library 5.00  22.50 


Bulletin  Subscriptions: 

University  Extension  Division,  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado 2.00  2.00 
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Bound  Bulletins: 

Banks,  J.  E.— 1916 2.50 

Sexton,  F.  H.— 1916 2.50 

Anderson,  W.  C— 1915 2.50. 

Anderson,  W.  C— 1916 2.50  10.00 

Reports : 

Office  Work — 35c  per  copy 
Cummings,  A.  J.  (Standard  Mfg.  Co.), 

6  copies 2.10 

Dietz,  J.  W.  (Western  Elec.  Co.),  10 
copies   3.50  5.60 

Employment  Plans — 10c  per  copy 
Cummings,  A.  J.  (Standard  Mfg.  Co.), 

12  copies  1.20  1.20 

Vocational  Guidance — ^25c  per  copy 
Cummings,  A.  J.  (Standard  Mfg.  Co.), 

5  copies  1.25 

Dietz,  J.  W.  (Western  Elec.  Co.),  25 

copies   6.25 

Smith,     C.     H.     (Westinghouse     Air 

Brake),  10  copies 2.50  10.00 


$301.30  • 

E.  J.  Mehren^  Treasurer. 
F.  E.  PiTZER,  M.  T.  Chernich,  Auditor. 

Geo.  N.  VanDerhoef, 
C.  E.  Fitzpatrick, 

Auditing  Committee. 
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ANALYSIS   OF   DISBURSEMENTS 

From  April  25,  1916  to  May  23,  1917,  Inc. 

Administration  : 

Office   Salaries $2,125.00 

Printing 190.48 

Postage 663.13 

Stationery    119.45 

Miscellaneous    1,004.57    $4,102.63 

Bulletins  : 

Postage $603.94 

Printing   2,442.87 

Stationery    3.75    $3,050.56 

Fourth  Proceedings: 

Printing   $2,058.98 

Committee  Miscellaneous: 

Committee     on     Trade     Apprenticeship 
Schools: 

Printing   $35.50 

Committee  on  Adv.  Selling  &  Distribu- 
tion: 

Printing   25.25 

Committee  on  Safety  and  Health: 

Printing   42.25 

Committee  on  Public  Education: 

Printing  20.75 

Committee  on  Allied  Institutions: 

Printing   12.75 

Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance: 

Printing   122.50 

Committee  on  Office  Work  Schools: 

Printing  90.25 
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Committee  on  Employment  Plans: 

Printing   11.00 

Committee  on  Codification: 

Printing   66.00 

Committee  on  Local  Chapters: 

Printing   8.75 

Committee  on  Corporation  Continuation 
Schools: 

Printing $34.75 

Stationery 8.75 

Postage   6.05         49.55 

Committee  on  Profit  Sharing: 

Printing   89.25 

Committee  on  Retail  Salesmanship : 

Printing 16.25 

Committee  on  Unskilled  Labor: 

Stationery $9.00 

Printing 28.00         37.00 

Committee  on  Administration  and  Super- 
vision: 

Printing   18.00 

Committee  on  Special  Training  Schools: 

Printing   36.75 

Committee  on  Educational  Methods: 

Printing   23.75       $705.55 


Conventions  : 

Printing   $547.50 

Official  Stenographer 413.01 

Badges 52.00    $1,012.51 

Local  Chapters: 

Pittsburgh— Dues $55.00 

Philadelphia— Dues    40.00 

Chicago— Dues   27.50       $122.50 
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The  President:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer. What  is  your  pleasure  about  it?  Do  you  move  that  it 
be  accepted  ? 

Mr.  a.  C.  Vinal:   I  move  that  it  be  accepted. 

(Motion  seconded,  put  to  vote  and  carried.) 

The  President:  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report 
of  the  Nominating  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Heath  is 
chairman. 

REPORT   OF   THE   NOMINATING   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Heath  submitted  the  following  report : 

National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools: 

Gentlemen — The  Nominating  Committee  submits  the  follow- 
ing report: 

President — J.  W.  Dietz,  Western  Electric  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
First  Vice-President — Dr.  H.  M.  Rowe,  The  H.  M.  Rowe  Com- 
pany, Baltimore,  Md. 
Second  Vice-President — W.  W.  Kincaid^  The  Spirella  Company, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

■ 

Executive  Committee: 

K.  W.  Waterson  (To  succeed  E.  M.  Hopkins),  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  New  York  City.    For 
a  term  of  two  years. 
Mont  H.  Wright  (To  succeed  R.  C.  Clothier),  John  B. 
Stetson  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    For  a  term  of  three 
years. 
F.  C.  Henderschott  (To  succeed  himself).  New  York  Edi- 
son Company,  New  York  City.    For  a  term  of  three  years. 
J.  H.  Yoder  (To  succeed  himself),  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  Altoona,  Pa.    For  a  term  of  three  years. 

Mont  H.  Wright, 
Taylor  Allderdice, 
Waldemar  Kops, 
Wm.  R.  Heath,  Chairman. 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
nominating  committee.  Under  our  constitution  additional  nom- 
inations can  be  made  from  the  floor.  Does  the  chair  hear  any 
additional  nominations  for  the  offices  indicated? 
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Mr.  John  McLeod:  I  move  that  the  nominations  be  closed 
with  the  names  presented  by  the  nominating  committee. 

(Motion  duly  seconded,  put  to  vote  and  carried.) 

Mr.  John  McLeod:  I  move  that  the  secretary  be  instructed 
to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  meeting  for  the  nominees  named. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  to  vote  and  carried.) 

Executive  Secretary  Henderschott  :  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
secretary  reports  that  the  instructions  have  been  carried  out  and 
the  ballot  duly  cast  for  the  gentlemen  nominated  by  the  nom- 
inating committee. 

The  President:  These  gentlemen  are  duly  elected  for  the 
terms  indicated.  There  is  one  item  of  business,  Mr.  Secretary, 
which  comes  in  at  this  point  which  has  usually  been  forgotten, 
and  that  is  the  election  of  a  nominating  committee  which  is  to 
take  place,  according  to  our  by-laws,  at  this  meeting,  a  nominating 
committee  which  will  make  nominations  to  be  presented  to  you 
at  the  next  convention. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Shaw  :  I  move  the  election  of  the  following  named 
gentlemen  as  a  nominating  committee  to  bring  in  names  for  the 
officers  at  the  next  convention:  Mr.  John  McLeod,  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Chairman;  Mr.  W.  A.  Capperton, 
Eli  Lily  &  Company,  Indianapolis ;  Mr.  N.  F.  Dougherty^  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  Philadelphia ;  Mr.  E.  E.  Sheldon,  R.  R. 
Donnelley  Sons  Company,  Chicago,  and  Mr.  K.  Weisiger,  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  Atlanta. 

The  President:  Are  there  any  further  nominations  to  be 
made  for  members  of  the  nominating  committee  to  serve  at  the 
next  convention? 

Mr.  Jacob  H.  Yoder  :  I  move  that  the  nominations  be  closed. 

(Motion  seconded,  put  to  vote  and  carried.) 

The  President  :  The  question  is  now  on  the  election  of  these 
gentlemen  who  have  been  nominated  as  members  of  the  nomina- 
ting committee  for  the  1918  convention.  Shall  they  be  elected  by 
ballot?  If  there  is  no  objection  the  secretary  will  cast  a  ballot 
electing  these  gentlemen. 

Executive  Secretary  Henderschott:   It  is  done. 

The  President  :  The  next  business  is  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Resolutions,  which  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Shaw, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Shaw  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Resolu- 
tions as  follows: 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Whereas,  The  Larkin  Company  has  been  a  very  generous 
host  to  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  The  National  Association 
of  Corporation  Schools,  we  wish  to  express  our  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  the  cheerful  and  kindly  efforts  of  Mr.  Heath  and 
those  assisting  him  in  making  the  background  for  our  work  so 
delightful. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  The  National  Association 
of  Corporation  Schools  be  and  hereby  are  extended  to  the  Larkin 
Company  and  its  officers  for  their  very  great  interest  and  thought- 
fulness  ; 

Resolved  Further,  That  the  membership,  through  those  pres- 
ent, extend  to  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Tily,  the  retiring  President,  their 
sincere  thanks  and  congratulations  for  the  happy  and  successful 
way  in  which  he  has  directed  the  Association's  affairs  during  the 
past  year; 

Resolved  Further,  That  with  the  entrance  upon  another  year 
with  Association  activities,  it  seems  fitting  that  we,  the  delegates 
assembled,  on  behalf  of  the  entire  membership,  express  our  ap- 
preciation to  The  New  York  Edison  Company  for  their  continued 
interest  in  the  work  of  this  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  E.  Shaw^ 

Ella  Adeline  Busch, 

Mont  H.  Wright. 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  you  have  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Resolutions.    What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr,  John  McLeod:  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
be  adopted. 

(Motion  duly  seconded,  put  to  vote  and  carried.) 

The  President  :  New  business  is  now  in  order.    Is  there  any 

new  business  ? 

Mr.  K.  Weisiger:  I  suggest  the  possibility  of  holding  one 
annual  meeting  of  each  Local  Chapter.  That  is  for  your  consid- 
eration, of  course.  The  idea  is  to  hold  a  sectional  meeting  of 
some  sort  at  which  persons  other  than  those  in  the  local  com- 
munity be  invited,  and  at  that  meeting  there  be  held  a  regular 
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monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  say  for  a  one-day 
or  two-day  session.  That  would  help  to  stimulate  the  activities 
in  a  half  dozen  of  the  chapters  in  the  east  and  middle- west. 

The  President  :  That  is  a  suggestion  you  desire  to  get  before 
the  Executive  Committee  in  this  way.  A  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  are  present  and  I  am  very  sure  we 
will  be  glad  to  give  it  consideration. 

Executive  Secretary  Henderschott  :  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee will  meet  in  the  secretary's  office  to  transact  such  business 
as  is  necessary  promptly  upon  adjournment  of  this  meeting. 

The  President  :   If  there  is  no  other  new  business 

Mr.  K.  Weisiger  :  We  have  been  waiting  for  Mr.  Dooley  to 
present  something.  At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Chapter,  May  22nd  last,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Local  Chap- 
ters could  do  the  Association  a  great  service  if  the  sections  and 
the  chapters  were  officially  connected  with  the  standing  committees 
of  the  Association — if  the  standing  committees  of  each  Local 
Chapter  had  some  official  connection,  and  the  Local  Chapters 
could  render  great  service  to  the  Association  in  the  distribution 
of  questionaires  and  collection  of  data  looking,  of  course,  to  the 
consummation  of  the  problems  that  are  placed  upon  the  Associa- 
tion in  each  year's  work.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Dooley  I  ask 
that  this  suggestion  be  brought  before  the  Executive  Committee 
for  their  action. 

The  President:  That  is  a  good  suggestio^j  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  considered. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
for  the  honor  which  I  have  held  for  a  year,  which  I  am  about  to 
lay  down  with  regret,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  sincere  congratulations  to  the  Association 
that  the  place  I  have  occupied  with  pleasure  for  a  year  is  to  be 
taken  by  one  ripe  in  experience  in  the  very  work  for  which  this 
Association  is  organized,  and  I  would  like  to  appoint  Past-Presi- 
dent McLeod  as  a  committee  of  one  to  escort  the  newly  elected 
president  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  John  McLeod:  Mr.  Dietz,  your  newly  elected  president, 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

President-Elect  Dietz  :  We  have  had  an  illustrious  roll  of 
past-presidents,  beginning  with  Mr.  William,  a  man  of  foresight 
and  vision,  followed  by  Dr.  Steinmetz,  possessed  of  genius  and 
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analytical  ability,  and  then  followed  by  the  experienced  McLeod, 
who  did  so  much  for  our  Association,  and  then  by  our  immedi- 
ate Past-president,  who  has  that  rare  combination  of  artistic  abil- 
ity and  executive  talent,  but  now  you  are  the  victim  of  your  own 
policy — ^you  have  stood  for  promotion  from  within  the  ranks.  1 
have  come  up  through  and  it  is  up  to  you. 

I  appreciate  deeply  the  responsibility  that  you  members  have 
placed  upon  me  at  this  time.  I  have  none  of  the  special  gifts 
which  our  past-presidents  have  had.  1  come  to  you  only  with  a 
willingness  to  work  and  appreciative  of  the  splendid  opportunity 
to  serve.  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  us  during  this  year  to 
make  the  activities  of  our  Association  an  all-year-'round  service. 
We  have  a  splendid  opportunity  for  establishing  that  forum 
which  was  a  big  part  of  the  original  conception  of  our  organiza- 
tion. That  forum  can  certainly  be  established  very  well  through 
our  Bulletin,  through  our  Local  Chapters,  and  through  the  activ- 
ities of  our  committees,  culminating  with  the  annual  convention. 
It  seems  to  me  with  all  of  the  high  standards  of  performance 
that  we  have  laid  down  in  our  work  that  we  have  before  us  a 
real  year's  work. 

As  I  understand  it  the  formal  business  meeting  has  complied 
with  the  constitution.  You  have  elected  a  president.  What  kind 
of  a  president  do  you  want  me  to  be?  There  are  two  sorts,  the 
constitutional  president,  who  fills  the  office,  and  the  working 
president,  who  is  at  your  service.  Do  you  really  want  me  to  lead, 
— will  you  follow, — will  you  back  me  up, — will  you  work  ?  This 
is  a  cooperative  effort.  Your  Executive  Committee,  your  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  and  your  committee  chairmen  are  only  a  part  of 
the  machinery  which  you  have  established,  but  it  is  your  job,  and 
if  you  are  conscripted  into  the  service  what  will  you  do  this 
year  in  this  job?  Are  you  going  to  back  us  up  in  this  work?  Do 
you  want  us  to  take  a  position  of  leadership,  or  to  fill  the  consti- 
tutional requirement  simply?  I  think  we  could  spend  our  time 
for  a  few  minutes  longer  to  get  an  expression  from  the  floor  as 
to  what  sort  of  work  you  members  want  this  Association  to  do 
the  coming  year.  We  have  a  lot  of  work  blocked  out  for  our 
organization  which  heads  out  through  the  educational  committee 
system,  and  geographical  work  through  the  chapter  organization, 
and  I  think  we  can  make  the  year's  work  worth  while.  First  of 
all,  let  us  get  the  membership  proposition  off  our  minds  and  give 
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evidence  of  the  spirit  of  this  year's  work  by  getting  this  job 
cleaned  up,  and  we  will  then  have  the  facilities  to  go  ahead.  We 
have  all  pledged  some  class  A  membership.  Let  us  make  those 
pledges  good. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  be  emphasized  and  that  is  the 
tremendous  advantage  of  going  the  next  step,  that  is  selling  the 
class  B  membership.  Many  of  our  members  have  branch  organ- 
izations in  different  sections  of  the  country.  The  class  A  repre- 
sentative ought  to  talk  with  the  company  managers  in  Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland  and  other  cities  on  the  question  of  tying  up  with 
the  local  Association  there.  Then,  also,  if  we  want  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  our  work  we  must  increase  our  class  C  membership, 
that  is  the  logical  feeder  for  reaching  out  and  influencing  the 
associated  interests.  We  must  make  a  hard  drive  on  all  three 
classes  of  membership.  A,  B  and  C. 

I  appreciate  the  expressions  by  which  you  have  pledged  your- 
selves to  the  success  of  the  new  administration.  I  certainly  want 
to  express,  too,  my  appreciation  at  this  time  of  Dr.  Tily's  service, 
what  they  have  meant  to  me  personally  in  the  work — it  has  been 
an  inspiration  throughtout  the  entire  year  to  me,  and  I  know 
it  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  too,  to  welcome  you  to 
Chicago.  We  expect  you  all  to  come  there.  We  hope  at  that 
time,  as  expressed  the  other  night,  to  take  an  inventory  of  results 
and  we  hope  with  your  help  we  will  have  some  results  to  show. 
Let  us  show  that  we  are  really  dead  in  earnest  about  making  this 
organization  a  worth  while  Association,  as  a  service  to  our  organ- 
ization and  as  a  service  to  our  nation. 

Past- President  Tily  :  As  this  convention  opened  with  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  my  suggestion  is  that  it  close  with  the 
same  stirring  music,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  play  the 
piano  if  the  members  will  sing. 

The  company  then  joined  in  singing  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner." 

Adjourned. 


